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ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS. 


BOOK XVII. 


CONTAINING THR INTERVAL OF FOURTEEN YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER AND ABISTOBULUS, TO THE BANISHMENT OF AACHKLAUS, 


CHAP. I. 


How <Antipater was hated by all the Nation (of the Jews} for the Slaughter 
of his Brethren; and how. for that Reason, he got inio peculiar Favour 
with his Friends at Rome, by giving them many Presents ; a8 he did also 
with Saturninus, the president of Syria, and the Governors who were under 
him ; and concerning Herod's Wives and Children. 


§ 1. Wuen Antipater had thus taken off his brethren, and brought his 
father into the highest degree of impiety, till he was haunted with furies 
for what he had done, his hopes did not succeed to his mind, as to the 
rest of his hfe; for although he was delivered from the fear of his brethren 
being his rivals as to the government, yet did he find it a very hard thing, 
and almost impracticable, to come at the kingdom, because the hatred of 
the nation against him on that account was become very great; and, be- 
sides this very disagreeable circumstance, the affair of the soldiery grieved 
him still more, who were alienated from him, from which yet these kings 
derived all the safety which they had, whenever they found the nation de- 
sirous of innovation : and all this danger was drawn upon him by his de- 
struction of his brethren. However, he governed the nation jointly with 
his father, being indeed no other than a king already ; and he was for that 
very reason trusted, and the more firmly depended on, for which he ought 
himself to have been put to death, as appearing to have betrayed his 
brethren out of his concern for the preservation of Herod, and not rather 
out of his ill-will to them, and before them, to his father himself; and thia 
was the accursed state he was in. Now, all Antipater’s contrivances 
tended to make his way to take off Herod, that he might have nobody to 
accuse him in the vile practices he was devising; and that Herod might 
have no refuge, nor any to afford him their assistance, since they must 
thereby have Antipater for their open enemy; insomuch that the 
plots he had laid against his brethren were occasioned by the hatred he 
bore his father. But at this time he was more than ever set upon the ex- 
ecution of his attempts against Herod, because, if he were gue dead, the 
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government would now be firmly secured to him ; but, if he were enffered 
to live any longer, he should be in danger, upon a discovery of that 
wickedness of which he had been the contriver, and his father would of 
necessity then become his enemy, and on that account it was that he be~ 
came very bountiful to his father’s friends, and bestowed great sums on 
severe? of them, in order to surprise men with his good deeds, and take off 
their hatred against him. And he sent great presents to his friends at 
Rome particularly, to gain their good-will; and above all to Saturninus, 
the president of Syria, He also hoped to gain the favour of Saturninus’s 
‘brother with the large presents he bestowed on him; as also, he used the 
same art to [Salome] the king's sister, who bad married one of Herod's 
chief friends. And, when he counterfeited friendship to those with whom 
he conversed, he was very subtle in gaining their belief, and very cunning 
to hide his hatred against any that he really did hate. But he could not 
impose upon his aunt, who understood bim of a long time, and was a 
woman not easily to be deluded ; especially while she had already used all 
possible caution in preventing his pernicious designs, Although Antipa- 
ter’a uncle by the mother’s side was married to her daughter, and this by 
his own contrivance and management, while she had before been married 
to Aristobulus, and while Salome’s other daughter by that husband was 
married to the son of Calleas; yet that marriage was no obstacle to her, 
who knew how wicked he was, in her discovering his designs, as her 
former kindred to him could not prevent her hatred of him, Now Herod 
had compelled Salome, while she was in love with Sylleus the Arabian, 
aod had taken a fondness for him, to marry Alexas; which match was by 
her submitted to at the instance of Julia, who persuaded Salome not to 
refuse it, lest she should herself be their open enemy, since Herod had 
sworn thst he would never be friends with Salome, if she would not ac- 
cept Alexas for her husband; so she submitted to Julia as being Coesar’s 
wife, and besides that, she advised her to nothing but what was very much 
for her own advantage. At this time, also, it was that Herod sent back 
king Archelaus’ daughter, who had been Alexander’s wife, to her father, 
returning the portion he had with her out of bis own estate, that there 
might be no dispute between them about it. 

2. Now Herod brought up his sons’ children with great care; for Alex- 
ander had two sons by Glaphyra; and Aristobulus had three sons by Ber- 
nice, Salome’s daughter, and two daughters; and, as his friends were one 
with him, he presented the children before them, and deploring the hard 
fortune of hie own sons, he prayed that no such ill fortune would befall 
these who were their children, but that they might improve in virtue, and 
obtain what they justly deserved, and might make him amends for his care 
of their education. He also caused them to be betrothed against they 
should come to the proper age of marriage : the elder of Alexander's sons 
to Pheroras’ daughter, and Antipater’s daughter to Aristobulus’s eldest son. 
He also allotted one of Aristobulus’s daughters to Antipater’s son, and 
Aristobulue’s other daughter to Herod, a son of his own, who was born to 
him by the high priest's daughter ; for it is the ancient practice among us 
to bave many wives at the same time. Now, the king made these es- 
pousals for the children, out of commiseration of them now they were 
fatherless, as endeavouring to render Antipater kind to them by these in- 
termarriages. But Antipater did not fail to bear the same temper of mind 
to hie brothers’ children which he had borne to his brothers themselves ; 
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and his father’s concern about them provoked his indignation against them, 
upon this supposal, that they would become greater than ever his brothers 
had been; while Archelaus, a king, would support his daughter's sons, 
and Pheroras, a tetrarch, would accept of one of the daughters as a wife to 
his son. What provoked him also was this, that all the multitude would 
20 commiserate these fatherless children, and so hate him, [for making 
them fatherless,] that all would come out, since they were no strangers to 
his vile disposition towards his brethren. He contrived, therefore, to over- 
turn his father’s settlements, as thinking it a terrible thing that they should 
be so related to him, and be so powerful withel. So Herod yielded to him, 
and changed his resolution at his entreaty: and the determination now 
was, that Antipater himself should marry Aristobulus’s daughter, and An- 
tipater’s son should marry Pheroras’ daughter. So the espousals for the 
marriage were changed after this manner, even without the king’s real 
approbation, 

3. Now Herod the king had at thie time nine wives ;* one of them Anti- 
pater’s mother, and another, the high priest’s daughter, by whom he had 
a con of his own name: he had also one who was his brother's daughter, 
and another his sister’s daughter, which two had no children. One of his 
wives also was of the Samaritan nation, whose sons were Antipas and Ar- 
chelaus, and whose daughter was Olympias; which daughter was after- 
ward married to Joseph, the king’s brother's son; but Archelaus and An~ 
tipas were brought up with a certain private man at Rome. Herod had 
also to wife Cleopatra of Jerusalem, and by her he had his sons Herod and 
Philip; which last was also brought up at Rome ; Pallas also was one of his 
wives, who bare him his son Phasaelus. And besides these, he had for 
his wives Phedra and Elphis, by whom he had his daughters Roxana and 
Salome. As for his elder daughters, by the same mother with Alexander 
and Arietobulus, and whom Pheroras neglected to marry, he gave the one 
in marriage to Antipater, the king’s sister's son, and the other to Phasae- 
Jus, hia brother's son. And this was the posterity of Herod. 


CHAP. Il. 


Concerning Zamaris, the Babylonian Jew. Concerning the Plots laid by An- 
tipater against his Father ; and somewhat about the Pharisees. 


§ 1. Anp now it was that Herod, being desirous of securing himself on 
the side of the Trachonites, resolved to build a village as large as a city 
for the Jews, in the middle of that country, which might make bis own 
country difficult to be assaulted, and whence he might be at hand to make 
sallies upon them, and do them a mischief. Accordingly, when he un- 
derstood that there was a man that was a Jew come out of Babylon, with 
five hundred horsemen, all of whom could shoot their arrows as they rode 
on horseback, and with a hundred of his relations, had passed over Eu- 
phrates, and now abode at Antioch by Daphne of Syria, where Saturninus, 
who was then president, had given them a place for habitation, called 
‘Valatha, he sent for this man, with the multitude that followed him, and 


® Those who heve a mind to know all the family and descendants of Antipater the 
fdumean, and of Herod the Great, his son, and have a memory to preserve them all dis- 
yy consult Josephus, Antiq. b. xviii. chap. v. § 4 and of the War, b. i, chap. 
and Noldius in Havercamp’s edition, p. 886. and Spanheim, ibid. p. 402— 
land, Palestin. part i. p. 175, 176. 
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promised to give him land in the toparchy called Batanea, which country 
is bounded by Trachonitis, as desirous to make that his habitation « guard 
to himself. He also engaged to let him hold the country free from tribute, 
and that they should dwell entirely without paying euch customs es used. 
to be paid, and gave it him tax free. 

2. The Babylonian was induced by these offers to come hither; so he 
took possession of the land, and built in it fortresses and a village, and 
named it Bathyra. Whereby this man became a safeguard to the inhabi- 
tants against the Trachonites, and preserved those Jews who came out of 
Babylon to offer their sacrifices at Jerusalem, from being hurt by the Tra- 
chonite robbers; so that a great number came to him from all those parts 
where the ancient Jewish laws were observed, and the country became full 
of people, by reason of their universal freedom from taxes. This con- 
tinued during the life of Herod; but when Philip, who was [tetrarch] after 
him, took the government, he made them pay some small taxes, and that 
for a little while only; and Agrippa the Great, and his son of the same 
name, although they harassed them greatly, yet would they not take their 
liberty away. From whom, when the Romans have now taken the go- 
yerument into their own hands, they still give them the privilege of their 
freedom, but oppress them entirely with the imposition of taxes. Of which 
matter I shall treat more accurately in the progress of this history.* 

3. At length Zamaris, the Babylonian, to whom Herod had given that 
country for a possession, died; having lived virtuously, and left children 
of a good character behind him; one of whom was Jacimus, who was 
famous for his valour, and taught his Babylonians how to ride their horses ; 
and a troop of them were guards to the forementioned kings. And when 
Jacimus was dead in his old age, he left a son whose name was Philip, one 
of great etrength in his hands, and in other respects also more eminent for 
his valour than any of his contemporaries; on which account there was 
@ confidence and firm friendship between him and king Agrippa. He had 
algo an army which he maintained as great as that of a king; which he ex- 
ercised and led wheresoever he had occasion to march. 

4. When the affairs of Herod were in the condition I have described, 
all the public affairs depended upon Antipater; und his power was such, 
that he could do good turns to as many as he pleased, and this by his 
father's concession, in hopes of his good-will and fidelity to him; and this 
till he ventured to use his powers still farther, because his wicked designs 
were concealed from his father, and he made him believe every thing he 
said. He was also formidable to all, not so much on account of the power 
and authority he had, as for the shrewdness of his vile attempts hefore- 
hand: but he who principally cultivated a friendship with him was Phe- 
roras, who received the like marks of his friendship ; while Antipater had 
cunningly encompassed him about by a company of women, whom he placed 
as guards about him; for Pheroras was greatly enslaved to his wife, and 
to her mother, and to her sister; and this notwithstanding the hatred he 
bore them, for the indignities they had offered to his virgin daughters. 
Yet did he bear them, and nothing was to be done without the women, 
who had got this man into their circle, and continued still to assist each 
other in ail things, insomuch that Antipater was entirely addicted to them, 
‘both by himself and by his mother; for these four woment said all one 

© This is now wanting. 

t Pheroras’ wife, and her mother and sister, and Dork: Av%,-.0 
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and the seme thing; but the opinions of Pheroras and Antipater were 
different in some points of noconsequence. But the king's sister (Salome} 
was their antagonist, who for a good while had looked about all their 
affairs, and was apprized that this their friendship was made in order to 
do Herod some mischief, and was disposed to inform the king of it. And 
since these people knew that their friendship was very disagreeable to 
Herod, as tending to do him 2 mischief, they contrived that their meetings 
should not be discovered; so they pretended to hate one another, and to 
abuse one another when time served, and especially when Herod was pre- 
sent, or when any one was there that would tel] him; but atill their inti- 
macy was firrser than ever when they were in private. And this was the 
course they took; bat they could not conceal from Salome neither their 
first contrivance, when they set about these their intentions, nor when they 
had made some progress in them; but she searched out every thing; and, 
aggravating the relations to her brother, declared to him, ‘' As well their 
secret assemblies and compotations, as their counsels taken in a clandes- 
tine manner, which, if they were not in order to destroy him, they might 
well enough have been open and public. But, to appearance, they are at 
variance, and speak about one another as if they intended one another a 
mischief, but agree so well together when they are ont of the sight of 
the multitude; for when they are alone by themeelves, they act in concert, 
and profess that they will never leave off their friendship, but will fight 
again those from whom they conceal their designs.” Aud thus did she 
search out these things, and & perfect knowledge of them, and then 
told her brother of them; who understood also of himself a great deal of 
what she said, but still darat not depend upon it, because of the suspicions 
he had of his sister's calumnies. For there was a certain sect of men that 
were Jews, who valued themselves highly upon the exact skill they had in 
the law of their fathers, and made men believe they were bighly favoured 
by God, by whom this set of women were inveigled. These are those that 
are called the sect of the Pharisees, who were in a capacity of greatly op: 
posing kings, A canning set they were, and soon elevated to a pitch of 
open fighting, and doing mischief. Accordingly, when all the people of 
the Jews gave assurance of their good-will to Czsar, and to the king’s 
government, these very men did not swear, being above six thousand ; 
and when the king imposed a fine upon them, Pheroras’ wife paid their fine 
for them, In order to requite which kindness of hers, since they were be- 
lieved to have the foreknowledge of things to come by divine inspiration, 
they foretold how God had decreed that Herod’s government should cease, 
and his posterity should be deprived of it; but that the kingdom should 
come to her and Pheroras, and to their children. These predictions were 
not concealed from Salome, but were told the king ; as also how they had 
perverted some persone about the palace itself: so the king slew euch of 
the Pharisees as were principally accused, and Bagoas, the eunuch, and one 
Carus, who exceeded all men of that time in comeliness, and one that was 
hia catamite. He slew also thoee of his own family who had consented to 
what the Pharisees foretold; and for Bagoas, he had been puffed up by 
them as though he should be named the father and the benefactor of him 
by the prediction, was foretold to be their appointed king: for that this 
king would have all things in his power, and would enable Bagaos to 
tarry, end to have children of his own body begotten. 
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CHAP. IIE. 
Concerning the Eamity between Herod and Pheroras ; how Herod sent Anti- 
pater to Casor ; and of the Death of Pheroras. 

§ 1. Wun Herod had punished those Pharisees who had been convicted 
of the foregoing crimes, he gathered an assembly together of his friends, 
and accused Pheroras’ wife ; and ascribing the abuses of the virgins to the 
impudence of that woman, brought an accusation against her for the dis- 
honour she had brought upon them; that “ she had studiously introduced 
a guarrel between him and his brother, and by her ill temper, had brought 
them into a state of war, both by her words and actions; that the fines 
which he had laid had not been paid, and the offendera had escaped punish- 
ment by her means; and that nothing which had of late been done had 
been done without her: for which reason Pheroras would do well, if he 
would, of his own accord, and by his own command, and not at my en- 
treaty, or as following my opinion, put this his wife away, as one that 
will still be the occasion of war between thee and me. And now Phe- 
roras, if thou valuest thy relation to me, put this wife of thine a 
by this means thou wilt continue to be a brother to me, and wilt abide in 
thy love to me.” Then eaid Pheroras, (although he were pressed hard by 
the former words,) that ‘* as he would not do so unjust a thing as to re- 
nounce his brotherly relation to him, so would he not leave off his affection 
for his wife ; that he would rather choose to die than to live and be de- 
prived of a wife that was so dear unto him.” Hereupon Herod put off his 
anger against Pheroras on these accounts, although he himself thereby 
‘underwent a very uneasy punishment. However, he forbade Antipater and 
his mother to have any conversation with Pheroras, and bade them to take 
care to avoid the assemblies of the women: which they promised to do; 
‘but still got together when occasion served, and both Pheroras and Anti: 
pater had their own merry meetings. The report went also, that Anti~ 
pater had criminal conversation with Pheroras’ wife, and that they were 
brought together by Antipater’s mother. 

2, But Antipater had now a suspicion of his father, and was afraid that 
the effects of his hatred to him might increase ; so he wrote to his friends 
at Rome, and bade them to send to Herod, that he would immediately send 
‘Antipater to Caesar; which, when it was done, Herod sent Antipater 
thither, and sent most noble presents along with him ; as also his testa- 
ment, wherein Antipater was appointed to be his successor: and that if 
Antipater should die first, his con [Herod Philip] by the high priest’s 
daughter should succeed. And, together with Antipater, there went to 
Rome, Sylleus the Arabian, although he had done nothing of all that 
Ceesar had enjoined. Antipater also accused him of the same crimes of 
which he had been formerly accused by Herod. Sylleus was also accused 
by Aretas, that without hie consent he had slain many of the chief of the 
Arabians at Petra; and particularly Sohemus, a man that deserved to be 
hononred by all men; and that he had slain Fabatus, a servant of Cesar. 
These were the things of which Syllens was accused, and that on the oc- 
casion following: there was one Corinthus, belonging to Herod, of the 
guards of the king’s body, and one who was greatly trusted by him. 
Sylleus had persuaded this man with the offer of a great sum of money, to 
kill Herod; and he had promised to do it. When Fabatus had been ac- 
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quainted with this, for Sylleus had himself told him of it, he informed the 
king of it; who caught Corinthus, and put him to the torture, and thereby 
got out of him the whole conspiracy. He also caught two other Arabians, 
who were discovered by Corinthus; the one the head of a tribe, and the 
other a friend to Sylleus, who both were by the king brought to the 
torture, and confessed that they were come to encourage Corinthns not to 
fail of doing what he had undertaken to do; and to assist him with their 
own hands in the murder, if need should require their assistance. So 
Saturninus, upon Herod’s discovering the whole to him, sent them to Rome, 

3. At this time, Herod commanded Pheroras, thet since he was so ob- 
stinate in his affection for his wife, he should retire into his own tetrarchy ; 
which he did very willingly, and swore many oaths that he would not 
come again, till he heard that Herod was dead. And indeed, when upon 

a sickness of the king’s, he was desired to come to him before he died, 

that he might entrust him with some of his injunctions, he had such a 

regard to his oath, that he would not come to him; yet did not Herod so 

retain his hatred to Pheroras, but remitted of his purpose [not to see him,] 
which he before had, and that for such great causes as have been already 
mentioned ; but as soon as he began to be ill, he came to him, and this 
without being sent for: and when he was dead, he took care of his fune- 
ral, and had his body brought to Jerusalem, and buried there, and ap- 
pointed a solemn mourning for him. This (death of Pheroras] became the 
origin of Antipater’s misfortunes, although he had already sailed for Rome, 

God now being about to punish him for the murder of his brethren. I 

will explain the history of this matter very distinctly, that it may be for a 

warning to mankind, that they take care of conducting their whole lives by 

the rules of virtue. 
CHAP. IV. 

Pherora's Wife is accused by his freed men as guilty of poisoning him; and 
how Fete examining the Matter by Torture, found the Poison; but 
90 that it had been prepared for himself by his son Antipater; and, upon 
an Inquiry by Torture, he discovered the dangerous Designs of Antipater, 
§ 1. As soon as Pheroras was dead, and his funeral was over, two of 

Pheroras’ freed men, who were much esteemed by him, came to Herod, 

and entreated him not to leave the murder of his brother without avenging 

it, but to examine into such an unreasonable and unhappy death. When 
he was moved with these words, for they seemed to him to be true, they said, 
that ‘* Pheroras supped with his*wife the day before he fell sick, and that 

8 certain potion was brought him in such a sort of food as he was not used 

to eat, but that when he had eaten he died of it; that this potion was 

brought ont of Arabia by s woman, under pretence indeed as a love 

Potion, for that was its name, but in reality to kill Pheroras; for that the 

Arabian women sre skilful in making such poisons; and the woman to 

whom they ascribe this, was confessedly a most intimate friend of one of 

Syllens’s mistresses, and that both the mother and the sister of Pheroras’ 

wife had been at the places where she lived, and had persuaded her to sell 

them this potion, and had come back and brought it with them the dey 
before that of his upper.” Hereupon the king was provoked, and put the 
women slaves to the torture, and some that were free with them 2 and 
ax the fact did not yet appear, because none of them would confess it, at 
length one of them, under the utmost agonies, said no more but this, that 
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“she prayed that God would send the like agonies upon Antipater’s 
mother, who had been the occasion of these miseries to allof them.” This 
prayer induced Herod to increase the women’s tortures, till thereby all was 
discovered: “ their merry meetings, their secret assemblies, and the dis- 
closing of what he had said to his son alone unto Pheroras’ women.”* (Now 
what Herod had charged Antipater to conceal, waa the gift of a hundred 
talents to him not to have any conversation with Pheroras,) ‘And what 
hatred he bore to his father; and that he complained to his mother how 
very long his father lived ; and that he was himself almost an old man, inso- 
much, that if the kingdom should once come to him, it would not afford 
him any great pleasure ; and that there were a great many of his brothera, 
or brothers’ children, bringing up, that might have hopes of the kingdom, 
88 well as himself, all which made his own hopes of it uncertain; for that 
even now, if he should himself not live, Herod had ordained that the go- 
vernment should be conferred, not on his son, but rather ou a brother. 
He also had accused the king of great barbarity, and of the slaughter of 
his aons; and that it was out of the fear he was under, lest he should do 
the like to him, that made him contrive this his journey to Rome, and 
Pheroras contrive to go to his own tetrarchy.” + 

2. These confessions egreed with what his sister had told him, and 
tended greatly to corroborate her testimony, and to free her from the 
euspicion of her unfuithfulness to him. So the king having satisfied him- 
self of the spite which Doris, Antipater’s mother, as well as himself, bore 
to him, took away from her all ber fine ornaments, which were worth 
many talents, and then sent her away, and entered into friendship with 
Pheroras’ women. But he who most of all irritated the king against his 
son, was one Antipater, the procurator of Antipater the king's son, who, 
when he was tortured, among other things said, that Antipater had prepared 
adeadly potion, and given it to Pheroras, with his desire that he would give 
it to his father during his absence, and when le was too remote to have 
the least suspicion cast upon him thereto relating : that Antiphilus, one of 
Antipater’s friends, brought that potion out of Egypt, and that it was sent 
to Pheroras by Theudion, the brother of the mother of Antipater, the king’s 
son, and by that means came to Pheroras’ wife, her husband having given 
it her to keep. And when the king asked her about it, she confessed it; 
and as she was ranning to fetch it, she threw herself down from the house- 
top, yet did she not kill herself, because ehe fell upon her feet: by which 
means, when the king had comforted her, and bad promised her and her 
domestics pardon, upon condition of their'concealing nothing of the truth 
from him, but had threatened her with the utmost miseries if she proved 
ungrateful, [and concealed any thing ;] so she promised and swore that che 
would speak out every thing, and tell after what manner every thing was 
done; and said, what many took to be entirely true, that “the potion 
was brought out of Egypt by Antiphilus; and that his brother, who was a 


© His wife, her mother and sister. 

It scems to me, by this whole story put together, that Pheroras waa not himself por. 
soned, a is commonly supposed; for Antipater had perscaded him to poison Herod, 
chap. 'v. § 1. which would fall to the ground, if he were himself poironed ; nor could the 
poisoning of Pheroras serre any design thet appears uow going forward; it was only the 
supposal of two of his freed men, that this love potion, or poison, which they knew was 
brought to Pheroras’ wife, was made use of for poisoning bim ; whercas it appears to 
have been brought for her husband to poison Herod withal, as the future examinations 
demonstrate, 
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physician, had’ procured it ; and that when Theudion broughtit us, she kept 
it upon Pheroras’ committing it to her; and that it was prepared by Anti- 
pater for thee. When, therefore, Pheroras was fallen sick, and thou 
camest to him and tookest care of him, and when he saw the kindness thou 
hadat for him, his mind was overborne thereby. So he called me to him, 
and said to me; ‘O woman! Antipater hath circumvented me in this 
affair of his father and my brother, by persuading me to have a murderous 
intention to him, and procuring a potion to be subservient thereto; do thou, 
therefore, go and fetch my potion, (since my brother appears to have still 
the same virtuous disposition towards me which he had formerly, and I do 
not expect to live long myself, and that I may not defile my forefathers by 
the murder of a brother,) and burn it before my face ;’ that accordingly she 
immediately brought it, and did as her husband bade her; and that she 
burnt the greatest part of the potion; but that a little of it was left, that if 
the king, after Pheroras’ death, should treat her ill, she might poison herself, 
thereby get clear of her miseries.” Upon her saying thus, she brought 
out the potion, and the box in which it was, before them all. Nay, there 
was another brother of Antiphilus, and his mother also, who, by the 
extreme of pain and torture, confessed the same things, and owned the 
box [to be that which had been brought out of Egypt.] The high priest’s 
daughter also, who was the king’s wife, was accused to have been conscious 
of all this, and had resolved to conceal it; for which reason Herod 
divorced her, and blotted her son out of his testament, wherein he had 
been mentioned as one that was to reign after him; and he took the high 
priesthood away from his father-in- Simeon the son of Boethus, aud 
‘appointed Matthias the son of Theophilus, who was born at Jerusalem, to 
be high priest in his room. 

8. While this was doing, Bathyllus, also Antipater’s freed man, came 
from Rome, and upon the torture, was found to have brought another 
potion, to give it into the hands of Antipater’s mother, and of Pheroras, 
that if the former potion did not operate upon the king, this at least might 
carry him off. There came also letters from Herod’s friends at Rome, by 
the approbation and at the suggestion of Antipater, to accuse Archelaus 
and Philip, as if they caluminated their father on account of the slaughter 
of Alexander and Aristobulus, and as if they commiserated their deaths ; and 
as if, because they were gent for home, (for their father had already re- 
called them,) they concluded they were themselves also to be destroyed. 
These letters had becn procured by great rewards, by Antipater's friends ; but 
Antipater himself wrote to his father about them, aud laid the heaviest 
things to their charge; yet did he entirely excuse them of any guilt, and 
said, they were but young men, and so imputed their words to their 
youth. But he said, that he had himself been very busy in the affair 
relating to Sylleus, and in getting interest among the great men; and on 
that account had brought splendid ornaments to present them withal, which 
cost him two hundred talents, Now, one may wonder how it came about 
that, while so many accusations were luid against him in Judea during 
seven mouths before this time, he was not made acquainted with any of 
them. The causes of which were, that the roads were exactly guarded, 
and that men hated Antipater: forthere was nobody who would run any 
hazards himself, to gain him any advantages. 
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CHAP, V. 

Antipater's Navigation from Rome to his Father ; and how he was accused 
by Nicolaus of Damdscus, and condemned to die by his Father, and by 
Guintitius Varus, who was then President of Syria; and how he, was 
hound till Carsar should be informed of his Cause. 

§ 1. Now Herod, upon Antipater’s writing to him, that having done 
all that he was to do, and this in the manner he was to do it, he would 
suddenly come to him, concealed his anger against him, and wrote back to 
him, and bade him not delay his journey, Jest any harm should befall him- 
self in his absence. At the same time also he made some little complaint 
about his mother, but promised that he would lay those complaints aside 
when he should return. He withal expressed his entire affection for him, as 
fearing lest he should have some suspicion of him, and defcr his journey to 
him, and lest, while he lived at Rome, he should lay plots for the kingdom, 
and, moreover, do somewhat against himself. This letter Antipater met 
with in Cilicia; but had received an account of Pheroras’ death before at 
Tarentum. ‘This last news affected him deeply; not out of any affection 
for Pheroras, but because he was dead without having murdered his father, 
which he had promised him to do. And when he wae at Celenderis in 
Cilicia, he began to deliberate witb himself avout his sailing home, as being 
much grieved with the ejection of his mother. Now, some of his friends 
advised him that he should tarry a while somewhere, in expectation of 
further information. But others advised him to sai] home without delay, 
for that if he were once come thither, he would soon put an end to all 
accusations, und that nothing afforded any weight to bis accusers at present 
but his absence. He was persuaded by these last, and sailed on, and 
landed at the haven called Sebastus, which Herod bad built at vat expenses, 
in honour of Caesar, and called Sebastus. And now was Antipater evidently 
to a miserable condition, while nobody came to him nor saluted him, as 
they did at his going away, with good wishes or joyful acclamations ; nor 
waa there now anything to hinder them from entertaining him, on the con- 
trary, with bitter curees, while they supposed he was come to receive his 
punishment for the murder of his brethren. 

2. Now, Quintilius Varus was at this time at Jerasalem, being sent to 
succeed Saturninus as president of Syria, and was come as an assestor to 
Herod, who had desired his advice in his present affairs; and as they were 
sitting together, Antipater came upon them, without knowing any thing of 
the matter; so he came into the palace clothed in purple. The porters 
indeed received him in, but excluded his friends. And now he wasin great 
disorder, and presently understood the condition he was in, while, 
upon his going to salute his father, he was repulsed by him, who called bira 
a murderer of his brethren, and a plotter of destruction againet himeelf, and 
told him that Varus ehould be his auditor and his judge the very next day 5 
#0 he found, that what misfortune he now heard of was already upon him, 
with the greatness of which he went away in confusion ; upon which his 
mother and his wife met him, (which wife was the daughter of Antigonus, 
who was king of the Jews before Herod,) from whom he learned all cir- 
cumstancea which concerned him, and then prepared himself for his trial. 

8. On the next day Varus and the king sat together in judgment, and 
both their friends were also called in, as the king’s relations, with his 
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sister Salome, and a8 many as could discover eny thing, and euch as had 
been tortured; and besides these, some slaves of Antipater’s mother, who 
were taken up a little before Antipater’s coming, and brought with them a 
written letter, the sum of which was this, that “ he should not come back, 
because all was come to his father’s knowledge; and that Casar was the 
only refuge he had left to prevent both his and her delivery into his father's 
hands.” ‘Then did Antipater fall down at his father’s feet, and besought 
him “not to prejudge his cause, but that he might be first heard by his 
father, and that his father would keep him still unprejudiced.” So Herod 
ordered him to be brought into the midst, and then lamented himself about 
his children, from whom he had saffered such great misfortunes ; and because 
Antipater fell upon him in his old age. He also reckoned up what main. 
tenance and what education he had given them ; and what seasonable sup- 
plies of wealth he had afforded them, according to their own desires, none 
of which favours had hindered them from contriving against him, and from. 
bringing his very life into danger, in order to gain his kingdom, after an 
impious manner, by taking away his life before the course of nature, their 
father's wishes, or justice, required that that kingdom should come to them; 
and that he wondered what hopes could elevate Antipater to such a pass as to 
be hardy enough to attempt such things; that he had by his testament in 
writing declared him his successor in the government: and while he was 
he was in no respect inferior to him either in his illustrious dignity or in 
power and authority, he having no less than fifty talents for his yearly 
income, and had received for his journey to Rome no fewer than thirty 
talents, He also objected to him the cuse of his brethren whom he bad 
accused ; and if they were guilty he had imitated their example; and if not, 
he hud brought him groundless accusations against his near relations; for 
that he had been acquainted with all those things by him, and by nobody 
else, and had done what was done by his approbation, and whom he now 
absolved from all that was criminal, by becoming the inheritor of the guilt 
of such their parricide.” 

4, When Herod had thus spoken, he fell a-weeping, and was not able 
to say any more; but athis desire Nicolaus of Damascus, being the king’s 
friend, and always conversant with him, and acquainted with whatso- 
ever he did, and with the circumstances of his affairs, proceeded to what 
remained, and explained all that concerned the demonstrations and 
evidences of the facts. Upon which Antipater, in order to make his legal 
defence, turned himself to his father, and ‘‘ enlarged upon the many indica« 
tions he had given of his good-will to him; and instanced the honours 
that had been done him, which yet had not been done, had he not deserved 
them by his virtuous concern about him; for that he had made provision 
for every thing that was fit to be forescen beforehand, as to giving him his 
wisest advice; and whenever there was occasion for the labour of his own 
hands, he had not grudged any such pains forhim. And that it was almost 
impossible that he who had delivered his father from so many treacherous 
contrivances laid against him, should be himself ina plot against him, and 
so lose all the reputation he had gained for his virtue, by his wickedness 
which succeeded it, and this while be had nothing to prohibit him, who 
wes already appointed his successor, to enjoy the royal honour with his 
father also at present; and that there was no likelihood that a person who 
had the one half of that authority without any danger, and with a good 
character, should hunt after the whole with infamy and danger, and this 
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when it was doubtful whether he could obtain it or not; and when he saw 
the sad example of his brethren before him, and was both the informer 
and the accuser against them, et a time when they might not otherwise 
have been discovered ; nay, was the author of the punishment inflicted upon 
them, when it appeared evidently that they were guilty of a wicked attempt 
against their father; and that even the contentions there were in the king’s 
family, were indications that he had ever managed affairs out of the 
Bincerest affection to his father. Andas to what be had done at Rome 
Cwsar was a witness thereto; who yet was no more to be imposed upon 
than God himself; of whose opinions his letters sent hither are sufficient 
evidence, and that it was not reasonable to prefer the calumnies of such as 
proposed to raise disturbances before those letters ; the greatest part of which 
calumnies had been raised during his absence, which gave scope to hix 
enemies to forge them, which they bad not been able to do if he had been 
there.” Moreover, he showed the weaknees of the evidence obtained by 
torture, which was commonly false; because the distress men are in under 
such tortures naturally obliges them to say many things in order to please 
those that govern them. He also offered himself to the torture, 

5. Hereupon there was a change observed in the assembly, while they 
greatly pitied Antipater, who, by weeping and putting on @ countenance 
suitable to his sad case, made them commiserate the same: insomuch thet 
his enemies were moved to compassion; and it appeared plainly that 
Herod himself was affected in his own mind, althongh he was not willing it 
should be taken notice of. Then did Nicolaus begin to prosecute what the 
king bad begun, and that with great bitterness; and summed up all the 
evidence which arose from the tortures, or from the testimonies, ‘« He 
principally and largely cried up the king's virtues, which he had exhibited 
in the maintenance and education of his sous, while he never could gain 
any advantage thereby, but still fell from one misfortune to another, Al- 
though he owned that he was not so much surprised with that thoughtless 
behaviour of his former sons, who were but young, and were besides cor- 
rupted by wicked counsellors, who were the occasion of their wiping cut of 
their minds all the righteous dictates of nature, and this out of a desire of 
coming to the government sooner than they ought to do; yet that he could 
not but justly stand amazed at the horrid wickedness of Antipater, who, 
although he had not only had great benefits bestowed on him by his father, 
enough to tame his reason, yet could not be more tamed than the most eu- 
venomed serpents ; whereas even those creatures admit of some mitigation, 
and will not bite their benefactors, while Antipater hath not let the miafor- 
tunes of his brethren be any hinderance to him, but he hath gone on to 
imitate their barbarity notwithstanding. Yet wast thou, O Antipater! 
(as thou hast thyself confessed,) the informer as to what wicked actions 
they had done, and the searcher out of the evidence against them, and the 
author of the punishment they underwent upon their detection, Nor do 
we say this as accusing thee for being co zealous in thy anger against 
them, but are astonished at thy endeavours to imitate their profligate be- 
haviour; and we discover thereby, that thou didst not act thus for the 
safety of thy father, but for the destruction of thy brethren, that by auch 
outside hatred of their impiety, thou mightest be believed a lover of thy 
father, and mightest thereby get thee power enough to do mischief with 
the greatest impunity; which design thy actions indeed demonstrate. It 
is true, thou tookest thy brethren off, because thou didst convict them of 
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their wicked designs; but thou didst not yield up to justice those who were 
their partners; and thereby didst make it evident to all men, that thon 
madest covenant with them against thy father, when thou chozest to be the 
accuser of thy brethren, as desirous to gain to thyself alone this advantage 
of laying plots to kill thy father, and 20 to enjoy double plessure, which is 
troly worthy of thy evil disposition, which thou hast openly showed againat 
thy brethren; on which account thou didst rejoice, as having done a most 
famous exploit, nor was that behaviour unworthy of thee. Bat if thy in- 
tention were otherwise, thou art worse than they ; while thou didst contrive 
to hide thy treachery against thy father, thou didst hate them, not a3 
Plotters against thy father, for in that case thou hadst not thyself fallen 
‘upon the like crime, but as successors of his dominions, and more worthy 
of that succeasion than thyself. Thou wouldest kill thy father after thy 
brethren, lest thy lies raised against them might be detected ; and lest thou 
shouldst auffer what punishment thou hadst deserved, thou hadst a mind to 
exact that punishment of thy unhappy father, and didst devise such a sort 
of ancommon parricide as the world never yet saw. For thou who art his 
eon, did not only lay a treacherous design against thy father, and didst it while 
he loved thee, and had been thy benefactor, had made thee in reality his 
partner in the kingdom, and had openly declared thee his successor, while 
thou wast not forbidden to taste the sweetness of authority already, and 
hadst the firm hope of what was future by thy father’s determination, and 
the security of a written testament. But for certain thou didet not measure 
these things according to thy father’s various disposition, but according to 
thy own thoughts and inclinations ; and was desirous to take the part that 
Temained away from thy too indulgent father, and soughtest to destroy him 
with thy deeds, whom thou in words pretendest to preserve. Nor wast 
thou content to be wicked thyself, but thou filledst thy mother’s head with 
thy devices, and raisedat disturbances among thy brethren, and hadst the 
boldness to call thy father a wild beast; while thou hadst thyself a mind 
more crue! than any serpent, whence thou sentest out that poison among thy 
nearest kindred and greatest benefactors, and invitedst them to assist thee 
and guard thee, and didst hedge thyself in on all sides by the artifices of 
both men and women, against an old man; as though that mind of thine 
‘was not sufficient of itself to support so great a hatred as thon baredst to 
him, And here thou appearest, after the tortures of freemen, of domestics, 
of men and women, which have been examined on thy account, and after 
the informations of thy fellow-conspirators, as making haste to contradict 
the truth ; and hast thought on ways not only to take thy father out of the 
world, but to disannul that written law which is against thee, and the 
virtue of Varus, and the nature of justice; nay, such is that impudence of 
thine on which thou confidest, that thou desirest to be put to the torture 
thyeelf, while thou allegest, that the tortures of those already examined 
thereby have made them tell lies; that those that have been the de- 
liverers of thy father may not be allowed to have spoken the truth; but 
that thy tortures may be esteemed the discoverers of truth. Wilt not thou, 
O Varus! deliver the king from the injuries of his kindred? ‘Wilt not 
thou destroy this wicked wild beast, which hath pretended kindness to his 
father, in order to destroy his brethren; while yet he is himself alone 
ready to carry off the kingdom immediately, and appears to be the most 
bloody butcher to him of them all? For thou art eensible, that parricide 
is a general injury both to nature and to common life, and that the inten- 
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tion of parricide is not inferior to its perpetration: and he who does not 
punish it, is injurious to nature itself.” 

6, Nicolaus added further what belonged to Antipater's mother, and 
whatsoever she had prattled like a woman; as also about the predictions 
and the sacrifices relating to the king ; and whatsoever Antipater had done 
lnsciviously in his cups and his amours among Pheroras’ women; the exa~ 
amination upon torture; and whatsoever concerned the testimonies of the 
witnesses, which were many, and of various kinds; some prepared before 
hand, and others were sudden answers, which further declared and con- 
firmed the foregoing evidence. For those men who were acquainted with 
Antipater's practices, but had concealed them out of fear, when they saw 
that he was exposed to the accusations of the former witnesses, and 
that his great good fortune, which bad supported him hitherto, had 
now evidently betrayed him into the hands of his enemies, who were now 
ingatiable in their hatred to him, told all they knew of him, And his ruin 
was now hastened, not so much by the enmity of those that were his 
accusers, as by his gross, and impudent, and wicked contrivances, and by his 
ill-will to his father and his brethren ; while he had filled their house with 
disturbance, and caused them to murder one another ; and was neither fair in 
his hatred, nor kind in his friendship, but just so far as served his own turn, 
Now, there were a great number, who for a long time beforehand had seen 
all this, and especially such as were naturally disposed to judge of matters 
by the rules of virtue, because they were used to determine about affairs with- 
out passion, bat had been restrained from making any open complaints before ; 
these, upon the leave now given them, produced all that they knew before 
the public. The demonstration also of these wicked facts could no way be 
disproved : because the many witnesses there were did neither speak out of 
favour to Herod, nor were they obliged to keep back what they had to say 
out of suspicion of any danger they were in; but they spoke what they 
knew; because they thought such actions very wicked, and that Antipater 
deserved the greatest punishment; and indeed not so much for Herod’ssafety, 
8 on account of the man’s own wickedness. Many things were also said, 
and those by a great number of persons, who were no way obliged to say 
them ; insomuch, that Antipater, who used generally to be very shrewd in 
his lies and impudence, was not able to sry one word to the contrary 
When Nicolaus had left off speaking, and had produced the evidence, Varus 
bade Antipater to betake himeelf to the making his defence, if he had pre- 
pored anything whereby it might appear that he was not guilty of the 
crimes he was accused of; for that, a8 he was himself desirous, so did he 
know that his father was in like manner desirous also, to have him found 
entirely innocent. But Antipater fell down on his face, and appealed to 
God, and to all men, for testimonials of his innocency, desiring that God 
would declare, by some evident signals, that he had not laid any plot 
against his father. This being the usual method of all men destitute of 
virtue, that, when they set about any wicked undertakings, they fall to 
work according to their own inclinations, as if they believed that God was 
unconcerned in human affairs ; but when once they are found ont, and are in 
danger of undergoing the punishment due to their crimes, they endeavour 
to overthrow all the evidence against them, by appealing to God; which 
was the very thing which Antipater now did; for whereas he had done 
every thing as if there were no God in the world, when he was an all sides 
distressed by justice, and when he had no other advantage to expect from 
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legal proofe by which he might disprove the accusations laid against him, 
he impudently abused the majesty of God, and ascribed it to his power, 
that he had been preserved hitherto; and produced before them all what 
difficulties he had ever undergone in his bold acting for his father's 
preservation. 

7. So when Varus, upon asking Antipater what he had to say for him- 
eelf, found that he had nothing to say besides his appeal to God, and saw 
that there was no end of thet, he bade them bring the potion before the 
court, that he might see what virtue still remained in it; and when it was 
brought, and one that was condemned to die had drunk it by Varns’ com- 
mand, he died presently. Then Varas got up, and departed out of the 
court, and went away the day following to Antioch, where his usual resi- 
dence was, because that was the palace of the Syrians; upon which Herod 
laid his son in bonds, But what were Varus’ discourses to Herod, was not 
known to the generality, and upon what words it was that he went away: 
though it was also generally supposed, that whatsoever Herod did after- 
ward about his son, was done with his approbation. But when Herod had 
bound his son, he sent letters to Rome to Cwsar about him, and euch mes- 
sengera withal as should, by word of mouth, inform Cesar of Antipater's 
wickedness. Now, at this very time there was eeized a letter of Anti- 
philus, written to Antipater out of Egypt, (for he lived there ;) and, when 
it was opened by the king, it was found to contain what follows: “I have 
eent thee Acme’s letter, and hazarded my own life; for thou knowest that 
Tam in danger from two families, if I be discovered. 1 wish thee good suc. 
cess in thy affair.” These were the contents of this letter; but the kit 
made inquiry about the other letter also, for it did not appear, and Anti- 
philos’ slave, who brought that letter which had been read, denied that he 
had received the other. But while the king was in doubt about it, one of 
Herod’s friends seeing 2 seam upon the imner coat of the slave, and a 
doubling of the cloth, (for he had two coats on,) he guessed that the letter 
might be within that doubling, which accordingly proved to be true. So 
they took out the letter, and its contents were these :—‘* Acme to Antipater. 
I have written such a letter to thy father asthou desirest me, I have also 
taken a cupy and sent it, as if it came from Salome to my lady [Livin;} 
which, when thou readest, I know that Herod will punish Salome, as 
plotting against him.” Now, this pretended letter of Salome’s to her lady 
‘was composed by Antipater, in the name of Salome, as to its meaning, but 
in the words of Acme, The letter was this: “Acme to king Herod. I 
have done my endeavour that nothing that is done against thee should be 
concealed from thee. So upon my finding a letter of Salome written to my 
Jady against thee, I have written outa copy, andeent it to thee, with hazard 
to myself, but for thy advantage. The reason why she wrote it waa this, 
that she had a mind to be marriedto Sylleus. Do thou therefore tear this 
letter in pieces, that I may not come into danger of my life." Now Acme 
had written to Antipater himself, and informed him, that, in compliance 
with hia command, she had both herself written to Herod, as if Salome had 
laid a sudden plot entirely against him, and had herself eent a copy of an 
epistle, us coming from Salome to her lady. Now Acme was a Jew by 
bith od & servant to Julia, Cresar’s wife; rT aa oe reed iene 
ship for Antipater, as having been corrupted by him with a large presen 
of money, t esait in his pernicious designs against hia father and his 
eanft. 
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8, Hereapon Herod was eo amazed at the prodigious wickedness of Anti- 
pater, that he was ready to have ordered him to be alain immediately, as a 
turbalent person in the most important concerns, and as one that bad laid 
a plot not only againet himself, but against his sister also, and even cor- 
tupted Cwsar’s own domestics. Salome also provoked him to it, beating 
her breast, and bidding him kill her, if he could produce any credible testi- 
mony that she had ected in thet manner. Herod also sent for his eon, and 
asked bim about this matter, and bade him contradict it if he could, and 
not suppress anything he had to say for himeelf; and, when he had not 
one wordto say, he asked him, since he was every way caught in his 
villany, that he would make no farther delay, but discover his associates 
in these his wicked designs. So he laid all upon Antiphilus; but discovered 
nobody else. Hereapon Herod was in such great grief, thet he was ready 
to send his son to Rome to Cesar, there to give an account of these his 
wicked contrivances. But he soon became afraid, lest he might there, by 
the assistance of his friends, escape the danger he was in; so he kept him 
bound as before, and sent more ambassadors and letters (to Rome} to accuse 
his son, and an account of what assistance Acme had given him in his 
wicked designs, with copies of the epistles before mentioned. 


CHAP. VI. 


Concerning the Diseose that Herod fell into, and the Sedition which the Jews 
raised thereupon, with the Punishmeut of the Seditious, 

$1. Now Herod’s ambassadors made haste to Rome; but sent, as in~ 
structed beforehand, what answers they were to make to the questions put 
tothem. They also carried the epistles with them. Bat Herod now fell 
into a distemper, and made his will, and bequeathed his kingdom to 

Antipas}, hie youngest eon; and this out of that hatred to Archelaus and. 

hilip, which the calamnies of Antipater had raised against them. He 
also Pequeathed a thousand talents to Cesar, five hundred to Julia, Cresar's 
wife, to Ceesar’s children, and friends, and freed men. He also distributed 
among his sons and their sons, his money, his revenues, and his lands, 
He also made Salome his sister very rich, because she had continued 
faithful to him in all his circumstances, and was never so rash as to do 
him any harm: and as he despaired of recovering, for he was about the 
weventieth year of his age, he grew fierce, and indulged the bitterest anger 
upon all occasions; the cause whereof was this, that he thought himeelf 
despised, and that the nation was pleased with his misfortunes; besides 
which, he resented a sedition which some of the lower sort of men excited 
against him, the occasion of which was as follows :— 

2. There was one Judas, the son of Sariphseus, and Matthias, the son of 
Margalothus, two of the most eloquent men among the Jews, and the most 
celebrated interpreters of the Jewish laws, and men well beloved by the 
people, because of their education of their youth; for all those that were 
studious of virtue frequented their lectures every day. These men, when 
they found that the king’s distemper was incurable, excited the young 
men that they would pull down all those works which the king had erected 
contrary to the law of their fathers, and thereby obtsin the rewards which 
the law will confer on them for such actions of piety, for that it was truly 
op account of Herod’s rashness in making such things as the law had fore 
bidden, that his other misfortunes, and this distemper also, which was a9 
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wnosual among mankind, and with which he was now afflicted, came upon 
him ; for Herod had cansed such thinga to be made, which were contrary 
fea ews of which he was accused by Judas and Matthias; for the king 

erected over the great gate of the temple a | Iden eagle, of great 
value, and had dedicated is to the temple. Now. the law forbids those 
that propose to live according to it, to erect images* or representations of 
any living creature. So these wise men pereusded [their scholars] to pull 
down the golden eagle; alleging that, “although they should incur any 
danger, which might bring them to their deaths, the virtue of the action 
Now proposed to them would appear much more advantageous to them 
than the pleasures of life; since they would die for the preservation and 
observation of the law of their fathers; since they would also acquire an 
everlasting fame and commendation ; since would be both commended 
by the present generation, and leave an example of life that would never be 
forgotten to posterity; since that common calemity of dying cannot be 
avoided by our living so aa to escape any such dangers; thet therefore it 
is @ right thing for those who are in love with a virtaous conduct, to wait 
for that fatal hour by such a behaviour as may carry them out of the 
world with praise and honour; and that thia will alleviate death to a great 
degree, thus to come at it by the performance of brave actions, which 
bring us into danger of it; and, at the same time, to leave that reputation 
behind them to their children, and to al] their relations, whether they be 
men or women, which will be of great advantage to them afterward.” 

3, And with such discourses us thie, did these men excite the young 
men to this action; and @ report being come to them that the king was 
dead, this was an addition to the wise men’s persuasions; so in the very 
middle of the day, they got upon the place, they pulled down the eagle 
and cut it into pieces with axes, while a great number of the people were 
in the temple. And now the king’s captain, upon hearing what the under- 
taking was, and supposing it was a thing of a higher nature than it proved 
to be, came up thither, having a great band of soldiers with him, such as 
‘wes sufficient to put @ stop to the multitude of those who pulled down what 
‘was dedicated to God: so he fell upon them unexpectedly, and aw they 
were upon this bold attempt, in a foolish presumption rather than a 
cautious circumspection, as is usual with the multitude, and while they 
were in disorder, and incautions of what was for their advantage; 20 he 
canght no fewer than forty of the young men, who had the courage to 
etay behind when the rest ran away, together with the authors of this bold 
attempt, Judas and Matthies, who thought it an ignominious thing tq 
retire upon his approach, and led them to the king. And when they were 
come to the king, and he had asked them if they had been so bald as to 
pull down what he had dedicated to God? “‘ Yes, (said they,) what was 
contrived, we contrived, and what hath been performed, we performed it, 
and that with auch a virtuous courage as becomes men; for we have given 
our assistance to those things which are dedicated to the majesty of God, 
and we have provided for what we have learned by hearing the law; and 
it ought not to be wondered at, if we esteem thore Jawa which Moses had 
suggested to him, and were taught him by God, and which he wrote and 
left behind him, more worthy of observation than thy commands, Ac- 





© That the making of images, withoat an intention to warship them, was not anlaw. 
fol to the Jows, see the note on Antig. b. viii. chap. wil. § 5. 
c@ 
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cordingly, we will undergo death, and all sorts of punishment which thon 
canst inflict upon us, with pleasure, since we are conscious to ourselves 
that we shall die, not for any unrighteous actions, but for our love to 
religion.” And thus they all said, and their courage was etill equal to 
their profession, and equal to that with which they readily set about this 
undertaking, And when the king had ordered them to be bound, he sent 
them to Jericho, and called together the principal men among the Jews; 
and when they were come, he made them assemble in the theatre, and 
because he could not himself stand, he lay upon a couch, and enumerated 
the many labours that be had long endured on their account, and his 
building of the temple, and what a vast charge that was to him, while the 
Asamoneans, during the hundred and twenty-five years of their govern- 
ment, hed not been able to perform any so grent a work for the honour of 
God, as that was; that he had also adorned it with very valuable dona- 
tions, on which account he hoped that he had left himself a memorial, 
and procured himeelf a reputation after his death. He then cried out, these 
men that had not abstained from affronting him, even in his life-time, but 
that, in the very day-time, and in the sight of the multitude, they had 
abused him to that degree, as to fall upon what he had dedicated, and 
in that way of abuse had pulled it down to the ground. They pretended, 
indeed, that they did it to affront him ; but if any one considered the 
thing truly, they will find that they were guilty of sacrilege against 
God therein.” 

4. But the people, on account of Herod’s barbarous temper, and for fear 
‘he should be eo cruel as to inflict punishment on them, said, “ What was 
done, was done without their approbation, and that it seemed to them that the 
actors might well be punished for what they had done.” But as for Herod, 
he dealt more mildly with others [of the assembly ;} but he deprived 
Matthias of the high priesthood, as in part on occasion of this action, 
and made Joazer, who was Matthias’ wife’s brother, high priest in his 
stead. Now it happened, that during the time of the high priesthood of 
thie Matthias, there was another person made high priest for a single day, 
that very day which the Jews observed as a fast. The occasion was this : 
this Matthias the bigh priest, on the night before that day, when the fast 
‘was to be celebrated, seemed in a dream,* to have conversation with his 
wife; and because he could not officiate himself on that account, Joseph, 
the eon of Ellemus, his kinsman, sesisted him in that sacred office, But 
Herod deprived this Matthias of the high priesthood, and burnt the other 
Matthias, who had raised the sedition, with his companions, alive. And 
that very night there was an eclipse of the moon.t 

© This fact, that one Joseph was made high priest for a single day, on occasion of the 
ection here specified, that befell Matthias, the real high priest, in his sleep, the night 
before the great day of expiation, is attested to both in the Mishns and Talmud, as Dr. 
‘Hudson here informa And indeed, from this fact, thus fully attested, we may con- 
fate the pretended rule in the Talmud here mentioned, and endeavoured to be excused 
by Reland, that the high Pret ‘was not suffered to sleep the night before that great day 
of expistion; which watching would surely rather unfit him for the many important 
duties he was to perform on that solemn day, than dispose him duly to perform them. 
Nor do such Talmudical roles, when unsupported by better evidence, much less when 
contradicted thereby, seem to me of weight enough to deserve that so great a man as 
Beland should spend his tims in endeasours at their vindication, : 

4 This eclipse of the moon (which is the only eclipse of either of the luminaries men- 
Soned by our Josephus in any of his writings) ie of the greatest consequence for the de- 
termination of the time for the death of Herod and Antipater, and for the birth and entire 
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5. But now Herod’s distemper greatly increased upon him after a severe 
manner, and this by God's judgment upon him for his eins; for a fire 
glowed in him slowly, which did not so mach appear to the touch out- 
wardly, as it augmented his pains inwardly; for it brought upon him a 
vehement appetite to eating, which he could not avoid to supply with one 
sort of food or other. His entrails were also exulcerated, and the chief 
violence of his pain lay on his colon; an aqueous and transparent liquor 
aleo had settled itself about hie feet, and a like matter afflicted him at the 
bottom of his belly. Nay, farther, his privy-member was putrified, and 
produced worms ; and when he sat upright, he had a difficulty of breathing, 
which was very loathsome, on account of the stench of his breath, and the 
quickness of its returns; he had also convulsions in all parte of his body, 
which increased his strength to an insufferable degree. It was said by 
those who pretended to divine, and who were endued with wisdom to 
foretell such things, that God inflicted this punishment on the king, 
on account of his great impiety; yet was he till in hopes of recovering, 
though his afflictions seemed greater than any one could bear. He also 
sent for physicians, and did not refuse to follow what they prescribed for 
his assistance, and went beyond the river Jordan, and bathed himeelf in the 
warm baths that were at Callirrhoe, which, besides their other general 
were also fit to drink; which water runs into the lake called As- 

is. And when the physicians once thought fit to have him bathed 
a vessel full of oil, it was supposed that he was just dying; but upon 
the lamentable cries of his domestics, he revived ; and having no longer the 
least hopes of recovering, he gave order that every soldier should be paid 
fifty drachme ; and he also gave a great deal to their commanders, and to 
his friends, and came again to Jericho, where he grew 80 choleric, that it 
brought him to do all things like a madman; and though he were near his 
death, he contrived the following wicked designs. He commanded that all 
the principal men of the entire Jewish nation, wheresoever they lived, 
should be called to him. Accordingly, they were a great number that 
came, because the whole nation was called, and all men heard of this call, 
and death was the penalty of such es should despise the epistles that were 
sent to call them. And now the king was in a wild rage against them all, 
the innocent os well as those that had afforded ground for accusations; 
and when they were come, he ordered them to be all shut up in the hippo- 
drome,® and sent for his sister Salome, and her husband Alexis, and spoke 
thus to them: ‘I shall die in a little time, so great are my pains; which 
death ought to be cheerfully borne, and to be welcomed by all men; but 
what principally troubles me is this, that I shall die without being Ja- 
mented, and without such mourning ss men usually expect at a king's 
death. For that he was not unacquainted with the temper of the Jews, 
that his death would be a thing very desirable, and exceedingly acceptable 
to them ; because during his lifetime they were ready to revolt from him, 
and to abuse the donations he had dedicated to God; that it was therefore 
their business to resolve to afford him some alleviation of his great sorrows 
on this occasion ; for that, if they do not refuse him their consent in what 
he desires, he shall have a great mourning at his funeral, and such as never 











chronology of Jenus Christ. It happened March 13th, in the year of the Julian period 
4710, atl the 4th year before the’ Christian ere. Seo ite eslonlation by the roles of 
Auronomy, at the end of the Astronomical Lootures, edit. Lat. p. 451, 452. 

* A place for the horse-raoss. 
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say king had before him; for then the whole nation would mourn from 
their very soul, which otherwise would be done in sport and mockery alone, 
He desired therefore that as soon as they see he hath given up the ghost, 
they shall place soldiers round the hippodrome, while they do not know 
that he is dead; and that they shall not declare his death to the multitude 
till this is done, but that they shall give orders to have those that are in 
custody ebot with their darts; and that this slaughter of them al] will cause 
thut he shall not miss to rejoice on a double account; that as he is dying, 
they will make him secure that his will shall be executed in what he 
charges them to do; and that he shall have the honour of a memorable 
mourning at his funeral, So he deplored his condition, with tears in his 
eyes, and obtested them by the kindness due from them, as of his kindred, 
and by the faith they owed to God, and begged of them that they would 
not hinder him of this honourable mourning at his funeral. So they pro- 
mised him not to transgress his commands, 

6. Now, any one may easily discover the temper of this man’s mind, 
which not only took pleasure in doing what he had done formerly against 
his relations, out of the love of life, but by those commands of his which 
savoured of no humanity, since he took care, when he was departing out of 
this life, that the whole nation should be put into mourning, and indeed 
tande desolate of their dearest kindred, when he gave order that one out of 
every family should be slain, although they had done nothing that was 
unjust, or that was against him, nor were they accused of any other 
crimes; while it is usual for those who have any regard to virtue, to lay 
aside their hatred at such a time, even with respect to those they justly 
esteemed their enemies. 


CHAP, VII. 


Herod has thoughts of killing himself with his own hand; and a little after- 
wards he orders Antipater to be slain. 

§ 1, As he was giving these commands to his relations, there came 
letters from his ambassadors, who had been sent to Rome anto Cezar, 
which, when they were read, their purport was this: that “ Acme was 
slain by Cesar, out of his indignation at what hand she had in Antipater’s 
wicked practices; and that, as to Antipater himself, Cxsar left it to Herod 
to act as became a father and a king, and either to banish him or take 
away his life, which he pleased.” When Herod heard this, he was some- 
what better, out of the pleasure he had from the contents of the letters, and 
was elevated at the death of Acme, and at the power that was given him 
over his son; but as his pains were become very great, he was now ready 
to faint for want of something to eat; so he called for an apple and a 
knife; for it wes his custom formerly to pare the apple himself, and soon 
afterwards to cut it, and eat it. When he had got the knife, he 
looked about, and had a mind to stab himself with it; and he had done it, 
had not his firet cousin, Achiabus, prevented him, and held his band, and 
cried out loudly, Whereupon a woeful lamentstion echoed through the 
palace, and a great tumult was made, aa if the king was dead. Upon 
which, Antipater, who verily believed his father was deceased, grew bold 
in his discouree, as hoping to be immediately and entirely released from his 
bonds, end to teke the kingdom into hia hands, without any more ado; #0 
he discoursed with the jailor about letting him go, and in that case pro- 
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mised him great things, both now and hereafter, as if that were the only 
thing now in question. But the jailor did not only refuse to do what An- 
tipater would have him, but informed the king of his intentions, and how 
many solicitations he had had from him [of that nature.] Hereupon Herod, 
who had formerly no affection nor good-will towards his son to restrain 
him, when he heard what the jailor said, he cried out, and beat his 
head, although be was at death’s door, and raised himself upon his 
elbow, and sent for some of his guarda, and commanded them to kill Anti- 
pater without any further delay, and to do it presently, and to bury him in 
an ignoble manner at Hyrcania. 


CHAP. VIIE. 
Concerning Herod's Death, and Testament, and Burial. 


§ 1. Awp now Herod altered his testament upon the alteration of his 
mind; for he appointed Antipas, to whom he had before left the kingdom, 
to be tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, and granted the kingdom to Archelaus. 
He also gave Gaulonitis, and Trachonitis, and Paneas, to Philip, who was 
his son, but own brother to Archelaus,* by the name of a tetrarchy ; and 
‘bequeathed Jamnia, and Ashdod, and Phasaelis, to Salome his sister, with 
five hundred thousand (drachme] of silver that was coined. He also made 
provision for all the rest of his kindred, by giving them sums of money 
and annual revenues, and so left them all in a wealthy condition. He 
bequeathed also to Casar ten millions of [drachme] of coined money, 
besides both vessels of gold and silver, and garments exceedingly costly to 
Julia, Ceesar’s wife; and to certain others, five millions, When he had 
done these things, he died, the fifth day after he had caused Antipater to 
be slain; having reigned since he had procured Antigonus to be slain, 
thirty-four years ;t but since he had been declared king by the Romans, 
thirty-seven. A man he was of great barbarity towards al] men equally, 
and a slave to his passion ; but abuve the consideration of what was right : 
yet was he favoured by fortune 2s much as any man ever was, for from a 
private man he became a king ; and though he were encompassed with ten. 
thousand dangers, he got clear of them al], and continued his life toa 
very old age. But then as to the affairs of his family and children, in which 
indeed, according to his own opinion, he was also very fortunate, because 
he was able to conquer his enemies, yet, in my opinion, he was herein very 
unfortunate. 

2. But then Salome and Alexas, before the king’a death was made 
Known, dismissed those that were chut up in the hippodrome, and told 
them that the king ordered them to go away to their own lands, and take 
case of their own affairs, which was esteemed by the nation a great benefit. 
And now the king’s death was made public, when Salome and Alexas 


© When it ia said, that Philip the tetrarch, and Archelaus the king, or ethnarch, were 
adelphoi guesioh, o genuine brothers, if thase words mean own brothers, ot born of the 
same father and mother, there must be here some mistake; because they had indeed the 
same fathot, Herod, but different mothers; the former Cleopatra, and Archelaus, 
Malthace. They were indeed brought up all together at Rome, like own brothers; and 
Philip war Archelaus’ deputy when he went to have hie kingdom confirmed to hiv at 
Rome: chap. is. § 5. Of the War, b. ii. chap. ii. § 1. which intimacy is perhaps all 
that Jonephus intends by the words before ux. 

4 These numbers of years for Herod’s reign, 34, and 87, are the very same with those 
Of the War, b. i. chap, xxxiif. § 8. and are among the principal chronological cherarters 
Uelonging to the reign or death of Herod. Sea Harm, of the Evang. p. 150—155, 
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pone the soldiery together in the amphitheatre at Jericho; and the 
thing they did was, they read Herod's letter, written to the soldiery, 
thanking them for their fidelity and good-will to him, and exhorting them 
to afford his son Archeleus, whom he hed appointed for their king, 
fidelity and good-will, After which, Ptolemy, who had the kin, 
intrusted to him, read the king’s testament, which was to be of segees 
otherwise than as it should stand when Cesar had inepected it; 20 there 
wns presently an acclamation made to Archelaus as king, and the soldiers 
came by bands, end their commanders with them, and promised the same 
good-will to him, and readiness to serve him, which they had exhibited to 
Herod ; and they prayed God to be assistant to him. 

3. After this was over, they prepared for his funeral, it being Archelaus’s 
care that the procession to his father’s sepulchre should be very sumptuous. 
Accordingly, be brought out all his ornaments to adorn the pomp of the 
funeral. “The body was carried upon a golden bier, embroidered with 
very precious stones of great and it was covered over with 
purple, as well as the body : he had a diadem upon his 
bead, and above ie eek at pala he slso bad a sceptre in 
his right hand. About the bier were his aons and his numerous 
relations; next to these were the soldiery, distinguished according 
to their several countries and denominations; and they were put 
into the following order : first of all went his guards; then Tyne band of 
Thracians; and after them the Germans; and next the band of Galatians ; 

one in their habiliments of war; and behind these marched the 
whole army in the same bape d used to go out to war, and as they 
used to be put in array by their muster-masters and centurions; these 
were followed % by five hundred of his domestics carrying spices. So they 
went eight furlongs* to Herodium; forthere by his own command he waa 
to be buried. And thus did Herod end his life. 

4. Now Archelaus paid him so much respect, a8 to continue his mourn- 
ing till the seventh day; for so many days are appointed for it by the law 
of our fathera, And when he had given a treat to the multitude, and left 
off his mourning, he went up into the temple; he had also acclamations 
and praises given him, which way soever he went, every one striving with 
the reat who should appear to use the loudest acclamati 
ascended a high elevation made for him, and took his seat, 
made of gold, and spoke kindly to the multitude, and declared “ with what 
joy he received their acclamations, and the marks of the good-will they 
showed to him; and returned them thanks that they uid not remember 
the injories his father had done them, to his disadva age; and promised 
them he would endeavour not to be behindhand wb them in rewarding 
their alacrity in his service, after a suitable manner; but that he should 
abstain at present from the name of king, and that he should have the 
honour of that dignity if Cesar should confirm and settle that testament 
which his father had made; and that it was on this account, that when 
the army would have put the diadem on him at Jericho, be would not 
accept of that honour, which is usually so much desired, because it was not 
yet evident that he who was to be principally concerned in bestowing it, 
would give it him: although, by hie acceptance of the government, he 

® Ateight stadia or furlongs 2 day, as here, Herod’s faneral, conducted to Herodiuzn, 
(phich ley at the distavos from Jericho, where be died, of 200 stadia or furlongs ; Of the 

az, bi. chap, xaziii, § 9.) most have taken up no ican than twenty-five days. 
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should not want the ability of rewarding their kindness to him; and that 
it should, he his endeavour, as to all things wherein they were concerned, 
to prove in every respect better than his father. Whereupon the multitude, 
us it is usual with them, supposed thet the first days of those that enter 
upon such governments, declare the intentions of those that sccept them; 
and #0 by how much Archelaus spoke the more gently and civilly to them, 
by so much did they more highly commend him, and made appl to 
him for the grant of what they desired. Some made a clamour that he would 
ease them of some of their annual payments; but others desired him to 
Telease those that were put into prison by Herod, who were many, and had 
been put there at several times; others of them required that he would 
take awny those taxes which bad been severely laid upon what was publicly 
wold and bought. So Archelaus contradicted them in nothing, since he 
pretended to do all things 20 as to get the good-will of the multitude to 
him, as looking upon that good-will to be a great step towards the pre- 
servation of his government, Hereupon he went and offered sacrifice to 
God, and then betook himself to feast with his friends. 


CHAP, IX, 
How the People raised a Sedition against Archelaus, and how he sailed to 
Rome, 


§ 1. Ax this time also it was, that some of the Jews got together out of 
adesire of innovation. They lamented Matthias, and those that were 
slain with him by Herod, who had not any respect paid them by a funeral 
mourning, out of the fear men were in of that man; they were those who 
had been condemned for pulling down the golden eagle. The people made 
@ great clamour end lamentation hereupon, and cast out some reproaches 
against the king also, as if that tended to alleviate the miseries of the 
deceased. The people assembled together. and desired of Archelaus, that, 
in way of revenge on their account, he would inflict punishment on those 
who had been honoured by Herod : and that, in the first and principal place, 
he would deprive that high priest whom Herod had made, and would 
choose one more agreeable to the law, and of greater purity, to officiate as 
high priest. This was granted by Archelaus, although he was mightily 
offended at their importanity, because he proposed to himself to go to Rome 
immediately, to look after Ceesar’s determination about him. However, 
he sent the general of his forces to use persuasions, and to tell them that 
the death which was inflicted on their friends was according to the law: 
and to represent to them, that their petitions about these things were 
carried to great height of injary to him ; that the time was not now proper 
for such petitions, but required their unanimity until such time as he should 
be established in the government by the consent of Czzear, and should then 
‘be come back to them; for that he would then consult with them in com- 
mon concerning the purport of their petitions; but that they ought at 
present to be quiet, lest they should acem seditious persons. ; 

2. So, when the king had suggested these things, and instructed his 
general in what he was to say, he sent him away to the people; but they 
made a clamour, and would act give him leave to epeak, and put him in 
danger of his life, and as many more as were desirous to venture upon 
saying openly any thing which might induce them toa sober mind, and 

prevent them going on in their present courses; because they had more 
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concern to have all their wills performed, than to yield obedience to their 
governors ; thinking it be a thing inaufferable, that, while Herod was alive, 
they should lose those that were the most dear to them, and that when he 
was dead, they could not get the actors to be punished. So they went on 
with their designs after a violent manner ; and thought all to be lawful and 
right which tended to please them, and being unskilfal in foreseeing what 
dangers they incurred; and when they had suspicion of such a thing, yet 
did the present pleasure they took in the punishment'of those they deemed 
their enemies, overweigh all such considerations; and although Archelaus 
sent tany to speak to them, yet they treated them not as messengers sent 
by him, but as persons that came of their own accord to mitigate their 
anger, and woald not let one of them speak. The sedition, also, was made 
by such as were in a great passion; and it was evident that they were 
proceeding farthgr in seditious practices, by the multitude’s running so 
fast upon them. 

8. Now, upon the approach of that feast of unleavened bread, which the 
law of their fathers had appointed for the Jews at this time, which feast is 
called the pussover,” and is a memorial of their deliverance ont of Exypt, 
(when they offer sacrifices with great alacrity; and when they are re- 
quired to slay more sacrifices in number than at any other festival, and 
when an innumerable multitude came thither out of the country—nay, 
from beyond its limits also, in order to worship God;) the seditious 
lamented Judas and Matthias, those teachers of the laws, and kept together 
in the temple, and had plenty of food, because these seditious persons 
were not ashamed to beg it. And as Archelaus was afraid lest some 
terrible thing should spring up by means of these men’s madness, he sent 
8 regiment of armed men, and with them a captain of a thousand, to sup~ 

ress the violent efforts of the seditious, before the whole multitude should 

¢ infected with the like madness ; and gave them this charge, that if they 
found any much wore openly seditious than others, and more busy in 
tumultuous practices, they should bring them to him. But those that 
were seditious on account of those teachers of the Jaw, irritated the people 
by the noise and clamours they used to encourage the people in their 
designs ; 50 they made an assault upon the soldiers, and came up to them, 
and stoned the greatest part of them, although some of them ran away 
wounded, and their captain among them; and when they had thus done, 
they retarned to the sacrifices which were already in their bands. Now 
Archelaus thought there was no way to preserve the entire government, 
but by cutting off those who made this attempt upon it; so he sent out 
the whole army upon them, and sent the horsemen to prevent those that 
had their tents without the temple, from assisting thore that were within 
the temple, and to kill such as ran away from the footmen when they thought 
themselves out of danger, which horsemen slew three thousand men, while 
the rest went to the neighbouring mountains. Then did Archelaus order 
proclamation to be made to them all, that thcy should retire to their own 
homes; so they went away, and left the festival out of fear of somewhat 
worse which would follow, although they had been so buld by reason of 
their want of instruction. So Archelaus went down to the sea with hiv 
mother, and took with him Nicolaus and Ptolemy, and many others of his 
friends, and left Philip, his brother, as governor of all things belonging 

© This passover, when the sedition here mentioued was moved ageinst Archelaus, 
was not one, but thirteen months after the eclipse of the moon already mentioned, 
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both to his own family and to the public. There went out also with him 
Salome, Herod’s sister, who took with her her children, and many of her 
kindred were with her ; which kindred of her's went, as they pretended, to 
assist Archelaus in gaining the kingdom, but in reality to oppose him, and 
chiefly to make loud complaints of what he had done in the temple. But 
Sabinos, Cwzsar’s steward for Syrian affairs, as he was making haste into 
Judea, to preserve Herod's effects, met with Archelaus at Cresarea; but 
‘Varus (president of Syria) came at that time and restrained him from med- 
dling with them, for he was there as sent for by Archelaus, by the means 
of Ptolemy. And Sabinus, out of regard to Varus, did neither seize upon 
any of the castles that were among the Jews, nor did he seal up the 
treasures in them, but permitted Archelaus to have them, until Cesar 
should declare his resolution about them; eo that, upon this his promise, 
he tarried still at Caesarea. But after Archelaus was sailed for Rome, and 
Varus was removed to Antioch, Sabinva went to Jerusalem, and seized 
on the king’s palace. He also sent for the keepers of the garrisons, and 
for all those that had the charge of Herod’s effects, and declared publicly, 
that he should require them to give an account of what they had: and he 
disposed of the castles in the manner he pleased ; but those who kept them 
did not neglect what Archelaus had given them in command, but con- 
tinued to keep all things in the manner that had been enjoined them ; 
and their pretence was, that they kept them all for Cesar, 

4, At the same time, also, did Antipas, another of Herod’s sons, sail to 
Rome, in order to gain the government; being buoyed up by Salome 
with promises, that he should take the government; and that he was a 
much honester and fitter man than Archelaus for that authority; since 
Herod had, in his former testament, deemed him the worthiest to be made 
king, which ought to be esteemed more valid than his latter testament. 
Antipas also brought with him his mother, and Ptolemy the brother of 
Nicolaus, one that had been Herod’s most honoured friend, and was now 
zealous for Antipas : but it was Ireneus the orator, and one who, on ac- 
count of his reputation for sagacity, was intrusted with the affairs of the 
kingdom, who most of all encouraged him to attempt to gain the kingdom; 
‘by whose means it was, that when some advised him to yield to Arche- 
Jaus, as to his elder brother, and who had been declared king by their 
father’s last will, he would not submit soto do, And when he was come 
to Rome, all his relations revolted to him: not out of their good-will to 
him, but out of their hatred to Archelaus; though indeed they were most 
of all desirous of gaining their liberty, and to be put under a Roman 
governor; but if there were tov great an opposition made to that, they 
thought Antipas preferable to Archelaus, and so joined with him, in order 
to procure the kingdom for him. Sabinus also, by letters, accused Arche- 
laus to Cxrsar. 

5. Now, when Archelaus had sent in his papers to Cxsar, wherein he 
pleaded his right to the kingdom, aud his father’s testament, with the ac- 
counts of Herod's money, and with Ptolemy, who brought Herod’s seal, 
he so expected the event; but when Cesar had read these papers, and 
Varus’s and Sabinus’s letters, with the account of the money, and what 
were the annual revenues of the kingdom, and understood that Antipas 
had also sent letters to lay claim to the kingdom, he summoned his friends 
together, to know their opinions, and with them Caius, the son of Agrippe, 
and of Julia his daughter, whom he had adopted, and took him and made 
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him ait first of all, and desired such as pleased to speax their minds about 
the affaira now before them. Now Antipater, Salome’s aon, a very subtle 
orator, and a bitter enemy to Archelaus, spoke first to this purpose: that 
‘it was ridiculous in Archelaus to plead now to have the kingdom given 
him, since he had in reality taken already the power over to himself, be- 
fore Cesar had granted it to him: and appealed to those bold actions of 
his, in destroying so many at the Jewish festival, and, if the men had 
acted unjustly, it was but fit the punishing of them should have been re- 
served to those that were out of the country, but had the power to punish 
them, and not been executed by a man that, if he pretended to be a king, 
he did an injury to Cxsar, by usurping that authority before it was deter- 
mined for him by Cmear, but, if he owned himself to be a private person, 
his case waa much worse, since he who was putting in for the kingdom, 
could by no means expect to have that power granted him, of which he 
had already deprived Caesar [by taking it to himself.] He also touched 
sharply upon him, and appealed to his changing the commanders in the 
army, end his sitting in the royal throne beforehand, and his determination 
of lawsuits; all done as if he were no other than aking. He appealed 
also to his concessions to those that petitioned him on a public account, 
‘and indeed doing such things, than which he could devise no greater if he 
had been already settled in the kingdom by Cesar. He also ascribed to him 
the releasing of the prisoners that were in the hippodrome, and many other 
things, that either had beon certainly done by him, or were believed to be 
done, and easily might be believed to have been done, because they were 
of such a natare, as to be usually done by young men, and by such as, out 
ofa desire of ruling, seize upon the government too soon. He also charged 
him with the neglect of the funeral mourning for father, and with 
having merry meetings the very night in which he died; and that it was 
thence the multitude took the handle of raising a tumult; and if Archelaus 
could thus requite his dead father, who had bestowed such benefits upon 
him, and bequeathed such great things to him, by pretending to shed tears 
for him in the day-time, like an actor on the stage, but every night making 
mirth for having gotten the government, he would appear to be the same 
Archelaus with regard to Czesar, if he granted him the kingdom, which he 
hath been to his father ; since he had then dancing and singing, as though 
an enemy of his were fallen, and not as though a man were carried to his 
funeral, that was so nearly related, and had been so great a benefactor to 
him, But he said that the greatest crime of al] was this, that he came now 
before Crear to obtain the government by his grant, while he hed before 
acted in all things as he could have acted if Caear himself, who ruled all, 
had fixed him firmly in the government. And what he most aggravated 
in his pleading, was the slaughter of those about the temple, and the im- 
piety of it, as done at the festival ; and how they were elai 
themselves, some of whom were foreigners, and others of their own coun- 
try, till the temple was full of dead bodies : all this was done, not by 
an alien, bat by one who pretended to the lawful title of a king, that he 
might complete the wicked tyranny which his nature prompted him to, and 
which ie hated by all men. On which account hie father never 20 much 
as dreamed of making him his successor in the kingdom, when he was of a 
sound mind, because he knew his disposition ; and in his former and more 
authentic testament, he appointed his antagonist Antipas to succeed; but 
that Archelaus was called by his father to that dignity, when he was ina 
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dying condition, both of body and mind, while Antipas was called upon 
when he was ripest in his judgment, and of euch strength of body aa made 
him capable of managing his own affairs; and if his father had the like 
uotion of him formerly that he hath now showed, yet hath he given a suffi- 
cient specimen what a king he is likely to be, when he hath [in effect] de- 
prived Cozear of that power of disposing of the kingdom, which he justly 
hath, and bath not abatained from making a terrible slaughter of his fellow 
citizens in the temple, while he was but a private person. 

6. So, when Antipater had made this epeech, and had confirmed what he 
had said by producing many witnesses from among Archelaus’s own rela- 
tions, he made an end of his pleading. Upon which Nicolaus arose up to 
plead for Archelaus, and said, “That what had been done at the temple 
was rather to be attributed to the mind of those that bad been killed, than 
to the authority of Archelaus; for that those who were the authors of such 
things, are not only wicked in the injuries they do of themselves, but in 
forcing sober persons to avenge themselves upon them. Nowit ‘ident, 
that what these did in way of opposition, was done under pretence, indeed, 
against Archelaus, but in reality against Caesar himself, for they, after an 
injurious manner, attacked and slew those who were sent by Archelaus, 
and who came only to put a stop to their doings. They had no regard, 
either to God or to the festival, whom Antipater yet is not ashamed to pa- 
tronize, whether it be out of his indulgence of an enmity to Archelaus, or 
out of his hatred of virtue and justice. For as to those who begin such 
tumults, and first set about such unrighteous actions, they are the men 
who force those that punish them to betake themselves to arms, even against 
their will, So that Antipater in effect ascribes the rest of what was done 
to all those who were of counsel to the accusers, for nothing which is here 
accused of injustice has been done, but what was derived from them as its 
authors; nor are those things evil in themselves, but £0 represented only, 
in order to do harm to Archelaus. Such are these men’s inclinations to do 
an injury to a man that is of their kindred, their father’s benefactor, and 
familiarly acquainted with them, and that hath ever lived in friendship with 
them ; for that, as fo this testament, it was made by the king when he was 
of a sound mind, and so ought to be of more authority than his former tes~ 
tament ; and that for this reason, because Cesar is therein left to be the 
judge and disposer of all therein contained; and for Casar, he will not, to 
be sure, at all imitate the unjust proceedings of those men, who, during 
Herod’s whole life, had on all occasions been joint partakers of power with 
him, and yet do zealously endeavour to hinder his determination; while 
they have not themselves had tie same regard to their kinsman [which 
Archelaus had.} Cesar will not therefore disannul the testament of a mun 
whom he had entirely supported, cf his friend and confederate, and that 
which is committed to him in trust, to ratify; nor will Cesar’s virtuous 
and upright disposition, which is known and uncontested through all the 
habitable world, imitate the wickedness of these men in condemning aking 
as a madman, and as having Jost his reacon, while he hath bequesthed the 
succession to a good son of his, and to one who fies to Casar’s upright 
determination for refuge. Nor can Herod at any time have been mistaken 
in his judgment about a successor, while he showed so much prudence as 
to submit all to Caesar's determination.” 

7. Now when Nicolaua had Iaid these things before Cesar, he ended 
hia plea; whereupon Caesar was 20 obliging to Archelaus, that he raised 
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him up when he had cast himself down at his feet, and said, that “ he well 
deserved the kingdom ;” and he soon let him know, that he was so far 
moved in his favour, that he would not act otherwise than his father's tes- 
tament directed, and that was for the advantage of Archelaus, However, 
while he gave this encouragement to Archelaus to depend on him securely, 
he made no full determination about him, and, when the assembly was 
broken up, he considered by himself, whether he should confirm the king- 
dom to Archelaus, or whether he should part it among all Herod’s pos- 
terity; and this because they all stood in need of much assistance to sup- 
port them, 

CHAP, X, 


A Sedition of the Jews against Sabinus ; and how Varus brought the Authors 
of it to Punishment. 

§ 1. Bur before these things could be brought to a settlement, Mal- 
thace, Archelaus’ mother, fell into a distemper, and died of it; and letters 
came from Varus, the president of Syria, which informed Cesar of the re. 
volt of the Jews; for, after Archelaus wes sailed, the whole nation was in 
atamult. So Varus, since he was there himself, brought the authors of 
the disturbance to punishment; and when he had restrained them for the 
most part from this sedition, which wasa great one, he took his journey to 
Antioch, leaving one legion of his army at Jerusalem to keep the Jews 
quiet, who were now very fond of innovation. Yet did not this at all avail 
to put an end to that their sedition; for after Varus was gone away, Sa- 
binus, Cesar’s procorator, stayed behind, and greatly distressed the Jews, 
relying on the forces that were left there, that they would by their mul 
tude protect him: for he made use of them, and armed them as his guards, 
thereby so oppressing the Jews, and giving them so great disturbance, that 
at length they rebelled; for he used force in seizing the citadels, and 
zealously pressed on the search after the king’s money, in order to seize 
upon it by force, on accnunt of his love of gain, and his extracadinary coves 
tousness. 

2, But on the approach of Pentecost, which is a festival of ours, 20 
called from the days of our forefathers, a great many ten thousands of men 
got together; nor did they come only to celebrate the festival, but out of 
their indignation at the madness of Sabinus, and at the injuries he offered 
them. A great number there was of Galilea nd Idumeans, and many 
men from Jericho, and others who had passed over the river Jordan, and 
inbabited those parts. This whole multitude joined themselves to all the 
rest, and were more zealous than the others in making an assault on 
Sabinus, in order to be avenged on him; so they parted themselves into 
three bands, and encamped themselves in the places following: some of 
them seized upon the hippodrome; and of the other two bands, one 
pitched themselves from the northern part of the temple to the southern, 
on the east quarter; but the third band held the western part of the city 
where the king’s palace was. Their work tended entirely to besiege the 
Romans, and to enclose them on all sides. Now, Sabinus was afraid of 
these men’s number, and of their resolution, who had little regard to their 
lives, but were very desirous not to be overcome, while they thought it a 
point of puissance to overcome their enemies; so he sent immediately a 
letter to Varus, and, as he used to do, was very pressing with him, and 
entreated him to come quickly to his assistance; because the forces he had 
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left were in imminent danger, and would probably, in no long time, be 
seized upon, and cut to pieces; while he did himself get up to the hig! 
tower of the fortress Phasaelue, which had been built in honour of Phaeselus, 
king Herod's brother, and called so when the Parthians bad brought him 
to his death.* So Snbinus gave thence a signal to the Romans to fall 
upon the Jews, although he did not himself venture so much as to come 
down to his friends, and thought he might expect that the others should 
expose themselves first to die, on account of his avarice, However, the 
Romans ventured to make a sally out of the place, and a terrible battle 
ensucd ; wherein, thongh it is true the Romans beat their adversaries, yet 
were not the Jews daunted in their resolutions, even when they had the 
sight of that terrible slaughter that was made of them, but they went round 
about, and got upon those cloisters which encompassed the outer court of 
the temple, where a great fight was still continued, and they cast stones at 
the Romans, partly with their hauds, and partly with slings, as being much 

used to those exer All the archers also in array did the Romans & 

great deal of mischief; because they used their hands dexterously from a 
place superior to the others, and because the others were at an utter loss 

what to do; for when they tried to shoot their arrows against the Jews 

upwards, these arrows could not reach them, insomuch that the Jews were 

easily too hard for their enemies. And this sort of fight lasted a great 
while, till at Jast the Romans, who were greatly distressed by what was 
done, set fire to the cloisters so privately, that those who were gotten upon 
them did not perceive it. This fire being fed by a great deal of combus- 
tible matter,t caught hold immediately on the roof of the cloisters ; so the 
wood, which was full of pitch and wax, and whose gold was laid on it with 
wax, yielded to the flame preveotly, and those vast works, which were of 
the highest value and esteem, were destroyed utterly, while those that were 
on the roof unexpectedly perished at the same time; for, as the roof 
tumbled down, some of these men tumbled down with it, and others of 
them were killed by their enemies who encompassed them. There was a 
great number more, who, out of despair of saving their lives, and out of 
astonishment at the misery that surrounded them, did either cast theme 
selves into the fire, or threw themselves upon their own swords, and 60 got 
out of their misery. But as to those that retired behind the same way by 
which they ascended, and thereby escaped, they were all killed by the 
Romans, as being unarmed men, and their courage failing them ; their wild 
fury being now not able to help them, because they were destitute of 
armour; insomuch that, of those that went up to the top of the roof, not 
one escaped. The Romans also rushed through the fire, where it gave them 
room 80 to do, and seized on that treasure where the sacred money was 
reposited ; a great part of which was stolen by the soldiers, and Sabinus got 
openly four hundred talents. 

38. But this calamity of the Jews’ friends, who fell in this battle, grieved 
them, as did also this plundering of the money dedicated to God in the 
temple. Accordingly, that body of them which continued best together, 
and was the most warlike, encompassed the palace, and threatened to set 





















© See Antiq. b. xiv. chap, - § 9 
+ These great devastations made about the temple ad OF the War, b. ti, 
chap. iii. § 3. seem not to have beon fully reedified in the d i TT 
there were 18,000 workmen continually employed in rebuilding and repairing that 
temple, as Josephus inforn us, Antiq. b. xx. chep, ix. § 7. See the note on that place, 
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fire to it, and kill all that were in it. Yet still they commanded them to 
0 ont presently, and promised, that if they would do so, they would not 
hort them, nor Sabinos neither; at which time the greatest part of the 
sing'a troops deserted to them, while Rufus and Gratus, who hed three 
fnousand of the most warlike of Herod's army with them, who were men 
of active bodies, went over to the Romans. There was also a band of 
horgemen under the command of Rufus, which itself went over to the 
Romans also. However, the Jews went on with the siege, and dug mines 
under the palace walls, and besought those that were gone over to the other 
side, not to be their hinderance, now they had such a proper opportunity 
for the recovery of their country’s ancient liberty; and for Sabinus, truly 
he was desirous of going awry with his soldiers, but was not able to trust 
himself with the enemy, on account of what mischief he had already done 
them; and he took this great [pretended] lenity of theirs for an argument 
why he should not comply with them; and s0, because he expected that 
‘Varus was coming, he still bore the siege. 

4, Now, at this time there were ten thousand other disorders in Judea, 
which were like tumults; because a great number put themeelves into a 
warlike posture, either out of hopes of gain to themselves, or out of enmity 
to the Jews. In particular, two thousand of Herod’s old soldiers, who had 
been already disbanded, got together in Judea itself, and fought against the 
king’s troops; although Achisbue, Herod’s first cousin, opposed them; 
but as he was driven out of the plains into the mountainous parte, by the 
tilitary skill of those men, he kept himself in the fastnesses that were there, 
and eaved what he could. 

5. There was also Judas, the son of that Ezekins* who had been head of 
the robbers; which Ezekias was a very strong man, and had with great 
difficulty been caught by Herod. This Judas having gotten together a 
multitude of men of a profligate character about Sepphoris in Galilee, made 
an assault upon the palace [there,] and seized upon all the weapons that 
were laid up in it, and with them armed every one of those that were with 
him, and carried away what money was left there ; and he became terrible 
to all men, by tearing and rending those that came near him ; and all this, 
in order to raise bimself, and out of an ambitious desire of the royal dig- 
nity; and he hoped to obtain that as the reward, not of his virtuous akill in 
war, but of his extravagance in doing injuries. 

6. There was also Simon, who had been a slave of Herod the king; but 
in other respects a comely person, of a tall and rubust body; he was one 
that was much superior to others of his order, and had had great things 
committed to hig care. This man was elevated at the disorderly state of 
things, and was co bold as to put a diadem on his head, while a certain 
number of the people stood by him, and by them he was declared to be a 
King, and thought himself more worthy of that dignity than any one elae. 

© Unless this Judas, the aon of Ezekias, be the same with that Theudes mentioned, 
Acta v. 36, Josephus must have omitted him; for that other Theudas, whom he after- 
‘wards mentioned under Fadus, the Rowan governor, b. xx. chap. v. § 1. is much too 
late to correspond to him that is mentioned in the Acta, The names Theudas, Thadeua, 
and Judas, differ but little. See Ab. Usher's Annals at A.M. 400]. However, since 
Josephus does not pretend to reckon up the heads of all those ‘ten thousand’ disorders 
in Judea, which he tella us were then abroad, see § 4. and 8. the Theudas of the Acts 
might be at the head of one of those aeditions, though not particalarly named by him. 
‘Thus he informe us here, §@ and Of the War, b. ii. chap. iv. § 2, that certain of the 
seditious came and burnt the royal pelace of Amathus, or Bethramphts, upon the tiver 
Jordan, Perhaps their leader, who is not named by Josephus, might be this Theadas. 
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He burot down the royal palace at Jericho, and plundered what was left in 
it. He also set fire to many other of the king’s houses in several places of 
the country, and utterly destroyed them, and permitted those that were 
with him to take what was left in them fora prey; and he would have 
done greater things, unless care had been taken to repress him imme- 
dictely ; for Gratue, when he had joined himself to some Roman soldiers, 
took the forces he had with him, and met Simon, and after a great and a 
long fight, no smell part of those that came from Perea, who were a dis- 
ordered body of men, and fought rather in a bold than in a skilfal manner, 
were destroyed; and although Simon had saved himeelf by flying away 
through a certain valley, yet Gratus overtook him, and cut off his head. 
The royal palace also at Amathus, by the river Jordan, was burnt down by 
® party of men that were got together, as were those belonging to Simon. 
And thus did a great and wild fury spread itself over the nation, because 
they had no king to keep the multitude in good order, and because those 
foreigners, who came to reduce the seditious to sobriety, did, on the con- 
trary, set them more ina flame, because of the injuries they offered them, 
and the avaricious management of their affairs. 

7, At this timealso Athronges, 2 person neither eminent by the dignity 
of his progenitors, nor for any great wealth he was possessed of, but one 
that had in alt respects been @ shepherd only, and was not known by any 
body; yet because he was a tall man, and excelled others in the strength 
of his hands, he was so bold as to set up for king. This man thought it so 
sweet athing to do more than ordinary injuries to others, that although he 
should be led, he did not much care if he lost his life in so great a 
design. He had also four brethren, who were tall men themselves, and 
were believed to be superior to others in the strength of their hands, and 
thereby were encouraged to aim at great things, and thought that strength 
of theirs would support them in retaining the kingdom, Each of these 
ruled over a band of men of their own; for those that got together to them 
were very numerous, They were every one of them also commanders; 
but, when they came to fight, they were subordinate to him, and fought 
for him, while he put a diadem about his head, and assembled a council to 
debate about what things should be done, and all things were done according 
to his pleasure. And this man retained his power a great while: he was 
also called king, and had nothing to hinder him from doing what he pleased. 
He also, as weil as bis brethren, slew a great many, both of the Romans 
and of the king's forces, and managed matters with the like hatred to each 
of them, ‘The king's forces they fell upon, because of the licentious con- 
duct they had been allowed under Herod’s government; and they fell 
upon the Romans, because of the injuries they had so lately received from 
them. But in process of time, they grew more cruel to all sorts of men, 
nor could any one escape from one or other of these seditions, since they 
slew some out of the hopes of gain, and others from a mere custom of 
slaying men, They once attacked a company of Romans at Emmaus, who 
were bringing corn and weapons to the army, and fell upon Arius, the cen- 
turion, who commanded the company, and shot forty of the best of his 
foot-soldiers ; but the rest of them were affrighted at their slaughter, and 
left their dead behind them, but saved themselves by the means of Gratus, 
who came with the king's troops that were about him to their assistance. 
Now, these four brethren continued the war 8 long while by such sort of 
expeditions, and much grieved the Romans ; but did their own nation alsu 
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a great deal of mischief. Yet were they afterwards eubdued ; one of them 
in a fight with Gratus, another with Ptolemy. Archelaus also took the 
eldest of them prisoner, while the last of them was so dejected at the others 
misfortune, and saw so plainly that he had no way now left to save himself, 
his army being worn away with sickness and continual labours, that he also 
delivered himself up to Archelaus, upon his promise and outh to God {to 
preserve his life.} But these things came to pass a good while afterward. 

8. And now Judea was fall of robberies ; and, as the several companies 
of the seditious lit upon any one to head them, he was created a king im- 
mediately, in order to do mischief to the public. They were in some small 
measure indeed, and in smal] matters, hurtful to the Romans; but the 
murders they committed upon their own people lasted a Jong while. 

9, As soon as Varus was once informed of the state of Judea by Sabinus’ 
writing to him, he was afraid for the legion he had left; so he took the 
two other legions, (for there were three legions in all belonging to Syria,) 
and four troops of horsemen, with the several auxiliary forces which either 
the kings or certain of the tetrarchs afforded him, and made whut haste he 
could to assist those that were then besieged in Judea. He also gave 
order, that all that were sent out for this expedition, should make haste to 
Ptolemais. The citizens of Berytus also gave him 1500 auxiliaries, as he 
passed through their city. Aretas also, the king of Arabia Petrea, out of 
bis hatred to Herod, and in order to purchase the favour of the Romans, 
sent him no small assistance, besides their footmen and horsemen; and, 
when he had now collected all his forces together, he committed part of 
them to his son, and to a friend of his, and sent them upon an expedition 
into Galilee, which lies in the neighbourhood of Ptolemais; who made an 
attack upon the enemy, and put them to flight, and took Sepphoris, and 
made its inhabitants slaves, and burnt the city. But Varus himself pur- 
sued his march for Samaria with his whole army: yet did not he meddle 
with the city of that name, because it hud not ut all joined with the sedi- 
tious; but pitched his camp at a certain village that belonged to Ptolemy, 
whose name was Arus, which the Arabians burnt, out of their hutred to 
Herod, and out of the enmity they bore to his friends; whence they 
marched to another village, whose name was Sampho, which the Arabians 
plundered and burnt, although it was a fortified and a strong place; and 
all along this march nothing escaped them, but all places were fall of fire 
and of slaughter. Emmaus was also burnt by Varus’ order, after its in~ 
habitants had deserted it, that he might avenge those that had there been 
destroyed. From thence he now marched to Jerusalem ; whereupon those 
Jews whose camp lay there, and who had besieged the Roman legion, now 
hearing the coming of this army, left the seige imperfect; but as to the 
Jerusalem Jews, when Varus reproached them bitterly for what had been 
done, they cleared themselves of the accusation, and alleged, that the con- 
flux of the people was occasioned by the feast; that the war was not mude 
with their approbation, but the rashness of the strangers, while they were 
on the side of the Romans, and besieged together with them, rather than 
having any inclination to besiege them. There also came beforehand to 
meet Varus, Joseph, the cousin-german of King Herod, as aleo Gratua and 
Rufus, who brought their soldiers along with them, together with those 
Romans who had been besieged: but Sabinus did not come into Varus’ 
presence, but stole out of the city privately, and went to the sea-side. 

10. Upon this, Varus sent a part of his army into the country, to seck 
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out those that had been the authors of the revolt; and when they were 
discovered, he punished some of them that were most guilty, and some he 
dismissed ; now the number of those that were crucified on this account 
were two thousand, After which he disbanded his army, which he found 
nowise ueeful to him in the affairs he came about ; for they behaved them- 
aelves very disorderly, and disobeyed his orders, and what Varus desired 
them to do, and this out of regard to that gain which they made by the 
mischief they did, As for himself, when he was informed that ten thou- 
sand Jews had gotten together, he made haste to catch them; but they 
did not proceed as far as to fight him, but, by the advice of Achiabus, they 
came together, and delivered themsclyes up to him: herenpon Varus for- 
gave the crime of revolting to the multitude, but sent their several com- 
manders to Cesar; many of them Cesar dismissed: but for the several 
relations of Herod who had been among these men in this war, they were 
the only persons whom he punished, who, without the least regard to jus~ 
tice, fought against their own kindred. 


CHAP. XI. 


An Embaseage of the Jews to Cesar, and how Cesar confirmed Herod's 
Testament. 


§ 1, So when Varus had settled these affairs, and had placed the former 
Tegion at Jerusalem, he returned back to Antioch: but as for Archeluus, 
he bad new sources of trouble come upon him at Rome, on the occasions 
following: for an embasaage of the Jews was come to Rome, Varus hav- 
ing permitted the nation to eend it, that they might petition for the liberty 

living by their own laws.* Now, the number of the ambassadors that 
were sent by the authority of the nation was fifty, to which they joined 
above eight thousand of the Jews that were at Rome already, Hereupon 
Cwesar assembled his friends, and the chief men among the Romans, in the 
temple of Apoilo,f which he bad built at a vast charge; whither the am- 
‘bassadors came, and a multitude of the Jews that were there already came 
with them, as did also Archelaus and his friends; but as for the several 
kinemen which Archelaus had, they would not join themselves with him, 
out of their hatred to him; and yet they thought it too gross a thing for 
them to assist the ambassadors [against him,] as supposing it would be a 
disgrace to them in Cesar’s opinion to think of thus acting in opposition 
to a man of their own kindred.{ Philip also was come hither out of Syria, 
by the persuasion of Varus, with this principal intention, to assist his 
brother [Archelaus,] for Varus was his great friend; but still so, that if 
there should any change happen in the form of government, (which Varus 
suspected there would,) and if any distribution should be made on account 
of the number that desired the liberty of living by their own laws, that he 
might not be disappointed, but might have his share in it. 

2. Now upon the liberty that was given to the Jewish ambassadors to 
epeak, they who hoped to obtain a dissolution of kingly government betook 
themselves to accuse Herod of his iniquities ; and they declared, “That he 
was indeed in name a king, but that he had taken to himself that uncon- 
trollable authority which tyrants exercise over their subjects, and had made 


* See of the War, b. ii. cbap.ii.§ 3, 
+ See the note of the War, b. ii. chap. vi. § 1. 
3 He was tetrazch aftervard. 
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uze of that authority for the destruction of the Jews, and did not obstain 
from making many innovations among them besides, according to his own 
inclinations ; and that whereas there were a great many who perished by 
that destruction he brought apon them, so many indeed as no other history 
relates, they that survived were far more miserable than those that suffered 
under him; not only by the anxiety they were in from his looks and dis- 
position towards them, but from the danger their estates were in of being 
taken away by him. That he did never leave off adorning those cities that 
lay in their neighbourhood, but were inhabited by foreigners: but so that 
the cities belonging to his own government were ruined, and utterly de- 
stroyed: that whereas, when he tock the kingdom, it was in an extraordi- 
nary flourishing condition, he had filled the nation with the utmost degree 
of poverty; and when, upon unjust pretences, he had slain any of the 
nobility, he took away their estates; and when he permitted any of them 
to live, he condemned them to the forfeiture of what they possessed. And, 
besides the annual impositions which he laid upon every one of them, they 
were to make liberal presents to himself, to his domestics and friends, and 
to euch of his slaves as were vouchsafed the favour of being his tax~ 
gatherers; because there was no way of obtaining a freedom from unjust 
violence, without giving either gold or silver for it. That they would say 
nothing of the corruption of the chastity of their virgins, and the reproach 
laid on their wives for incontinency, aud those things acted after an inso- 
Jent and inhuman manner; because it wae not a smaller pleasure to the 
sufferers to have such things concealed than it would have been not to have 
suffered them, That Herod had put such abuses upon them as a wild 
‘beast would not have put on them, if he had power given him to rule over 
us; and that although their nation had passed through many subversions 
and alterations of government, their history gave no account of any cala- 
mity they had ever been under, that could be compared with this which 
Herod had brought upon their nation; that it was for this reason, that 
they thought they might justly and gladly salute Archelaus as king, upon 
this supposition, that whosoever should be eet over their kingdom, he 
would appear more mild to them than Herod had been; and that they had 
joined with him in the mourning for his father, in order to gratify him, 
and were ready to oblige him in other points also, if they could meet with 
any degree of moderation from him; but that he seemed to be afraid lest 
he should not be deemed Herod’s own son; and so, without any delay, he 
immediately let the nation understand his meaning, and this before his 
dominion was well established, since the power of disposing of it belonged 
to Caxsar, who could either give itto him or not, as he pleased. That he 
had given a specimen of his future virtue to his subjects, and with what 
kind of moderation and good administration he would govern them, by 
that his first action which concerned them, his own citizens, and God him- 
self also, when he made the slaughter of three thousand of his own coun- 
trymen at the temple. How, then, could they avoid the just hatred of him 
who, to the rest of hia barbarity, had added this as one of our crimes, that 
we have opposed and contradicted him in the exercise of his authority ?” 
Now, the main thing they desired was this, “That they might be deli- 
vered from kingly and the like forms of government,* and might be added 

*® Ef any one compare that divine prediction concerning the tyrannical power which 


Jewish kings would exercise over them, if they would be #0 foolish as ta prefer it before 
their ancient theocracy or aristocracy, 2 Sam. viii 1-22 Autiq, b, viii, ebap. iv, § 4 
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to Syria, and be put under the authority of such presidents of theirs as 
ehould be sent to them; for that it would thereby be made evident, 
whether they be really seditious people, and generally fond of innova- 
tions, or whether they would live in an orderly manner, if they might have 
governors of any sort of moderation set over them. 

3. Now, when the Jews had said this, Nicolaus vindicated the kings 
from those accusations, and said, “ That, as for Herod, since he hud never 
been thus accused all the time of his life,* it was not fit for those that 
might have accused him of lesser crimes than those now mentioned, and 
might have procured him to be punished during his life time, to bring an 
accusation against him now he was dead. He also attributed the actions 
of Archelaus to the Jews’ injuries to him, who affecting to govern con- 
trary to the laws, and going about to kill those that would have hindered 
them from acting unjustly, when they were by him punished for what they 
had done, made their complaints against him; so he accused them of their 
attempts for innovation, and of the pleasure they took in sedition, by 
reason of their not having learned to submit to justice, and to the laws, but 
still desiring to be superior in all things.” This was the substance of what 
Nicolaus said. 

4, When Czsar had heard these pleadings, he dissolved the assembly ; 
‘but a few days afterwards he appointed Archelaus, not indeed to be king 
of the whole country, but ethnarch of one half of that which had been 
subject to Horod, and promised to give him the royal dignity hereafter, if 
he governed his part virtuously. But as for the other half, he divided it 
into two parts, and gave it two other of Herod’s sone, to Philip and to 
Antipas, that Antipas who disputed with Archelaus for the whole kingdom. 
Now, to him it was that Perea and Galilee paid their tribute, which 
amounted annually to two hundred talents,t while Batanea, with Tra- 
chonitis, as well as Auranitis, with a certain part of what was called the 





ho will soon find that st was superabundantly fulfitled in the days of Herod, and that to 
such a degree, that the nation now at last seem sorely to repent of such their an- 
cient choice, in opposition to God's better choice for them, and had much rather be sub- 
ject to even a pagan Roman government, and their deputies, than to be auy longer under 
the oppreasion of the family of Herod ; ‘which request of theirs Augustus did not now 
grant them, but did it for the one-half of that nation, in « few years afterward, upon 
freth complaints made by the Jews egainst Archelaus, whe, under the mote buble 
name of an ethnarch, which Augastus woald only now allow him, roon tonk upon him 
the insalence and tyranny of his father, king Herod, an the remaining part of the bouk 
will inform us, and particularly chap. 2 


This is true, See Antiq. b, xiv. chap. ix. § 3, 4 and chap. xii. § 2. and cha 
xiii. § 1, 2, Antiq, b. xv. chap. til. § 5. and chap. x. § 2, 3. Antiq. chap. ix. § 8, 

+ Since Josephus here informs a» that Archelaus bad one haif of the kingdom of 
Herod, and presently informs us farther that Archelaus’ annual ineowe, after ai abate- 
ment of one quarter for the present, was 600 talents, we may therefore gather pretty 
nearly what was Herod the Great’s yearly income, I mean about 1600 talents, which, at 
the known value of $000 ahekels toa talent, aud about 2s. 10d. to a shekel, in the days 
of Josephus, see the note on Autig. b. iti. chap. viii. § 2. amounts to £680,000 sterling 
per annum; mbich income, though great in itself, bearing no proportion to his vast 
expenses every where visible in Josephus, and to the vast sums he ieft bebind him in 
bis will, chap. viii, § 1. and chap. xi, § 1. the rest must have arisen, either from his 
confiscation of thase great men’s estates whom he put to death, or made to pay a tine 
for the saving of their lives, or from some other heavy methods of oppression which 
such savage tyrants usually exercise apon their miserable subjects ; or rather from these 
several methods put together, all which yet seem very much too smal) for his expenses, 
being drawn from no larger a nation than that of the Jews, whieh was very populous, 
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house of Zenodorus,* paid the tribute of one hundred talents to Philip; 
but Idumes, and Judea, and the country of Samaria, paid tribute to 
Archelaus, but had now a fourth part of that tribute taken off by the order 
of Cesar, who decreed them that mitigation, because they did not join in 
this revolt with the rest of the multitude, There were also certain of the 
cities which peid tribute to Archelaus, Strato’s tower, and Sebaste, with 
Joppa, and Jerusalem; for as to Gaza and Gadara, and Hippos, they 
were Grecian cities, which Cesar separated from his government, and 
added them to the province of Syria. Now the tribute-money that came to 
Archelausevery year from hisown dominions, amounted tosix hundred talents. 

5, And so much came to Herod’s eons from their father’s inheritance. 
But Salome, besides what her brother left her by his testament, which were 
Jamnia, and Ashdod, and Phaseelis, and five hundred thousand [drechma] 
of coined silver, Caesar made her a present of a royal habitation at Askelon ; 
in all, her revenues amounted to sixty talents by the year, and her dwelling- 
house was within Archelaus’ government. The rest also of the king's 
relations received what his testament allotted them. Moreover, Ciesar 
made a present to cach of Herod’s two virgin daughters, besides what their 
father leit them, of two hundred and fifty thousand [drachmee] of silver, 
and married them to Pheroras’ sons; he also granted all that was be- 
queathed to himself to the king’s sons, which was one thousand five hundred 
talents, excepting a few of the vessels, which he reecrved for himself; and 
‘they were acceptable to him, not so much for the great value they were of, 
as because they were memorials of the king to him, 


CHAP. XII. 
Concerning @ spurigus Alesauder. 


§ 1. Wuen these affairs had been thus settled by Casar, a certain 
young man, by birth a Jew, but brought up by a Roman freed-man in the 
city of Sidon, ingrafted himself into the kindred of Herod, by the re- 
semblance of his countenance, which those that saw him attested to be that 
of Alezander the son of Herod, whom he had slain; and this was an incite- 
ment to him to endeavour to obtain the government ; so he took to him as 
an assistant, a man of his own country, (one that was well acquainted with 
the affairs of the palace, but on other accounts an ill man, and one whose 
nature made him capable of causing great disturbances to the public, and 
but without the advantage of trade to bring them riches ; 80 that I cannot but «trongly 
‘suspect that no smail part of this hix wealth arose from another source; I mean from 
some vast sums he took out of David's sepulchre, but concealed from the people. See 
Antiq, b. vii, chap. xv. § 3. 

* Toke here a very useful note of Grotius, on Tuke, chap. iii, ver. 1. here quoted by 
Dr. Dudson : “When Josephus says that some part of the house (or possession) uf 

allotted to Philip, he thereby deciares that the larger part of it belonged 
this other was Lysaniss, whom: Luke mentions of the posterity of that 
Lynanias who was possessed of the satne country called Abilene, from the city Abila, 
and by others Chaleidene, from the city Chalcis, when the government of the east was 
under Antonius, and this after Ptolemy, the son of Mennit from which Lysanias, thia 
country came to be commonly called the country of Lysanias; and as after the death of 
the former Lysanias, it was called the tetrarchy of Zenodorus, so after the death of 
Zenodorus, or when the time for which he bad hired it wae ended, when another 
‘Lysanias, of the same name with the former, was posuessed of the aame country, it 
Degan to be called the tetrarchy of Lysanias.” However, since Jurephus elsewhere, 
Antiq, b. xx. chap. vii. § 1. clearly distinguishes Abilene from Chalcidene, Grotms 
aust be here ao far mistakes. 
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one that became a teacher of such a mischievous contrivance to the other,) 
and deciared himself to be Alexander the son of Herod, but stolen away by 
one of these that were sent to slay him, who, in reality slew other men in 
order to deceive the spectators, but saved both him and his brother Aristo- 
bulus. Thus was this man elated, and able to impose on those that came 
to him; and when he was come to Crete, he made all the Jews that came 
to discourse with him believe him [to be Alexander.) And when he had 
gotten much money, which had been presented to him there, he passed 
over to Melas, where he got much more money than he had before, out of 
the belief they had that he was of the royal family, and their hopes that he 
would recover his father’s principality, and reward his benefactors: so he 
made haste to Rome, and was conducted thither by those strangers who 
entertained him. He was also so fortunate, as, upon his landing at 
Dicearchia, to bring the Jews that were there into the same delusion ; and 
not only other people, but also all those that had been great with Herod, 
or had a kindness for him, joined themelves to this man as to their king. 
The cause of it was this, that men were glad of his pretences, which were 
seconded by the likeness of his countenance, which made those that had 
‘been acquainted with Alexander strongly to believe that he was no other 
but the very same person, which they also confirmed to others by oath; 
insomuch that when the report went about him that he was coming to 
Rome, the whole multitude of the Jews that were there went out to meet 
him, ascribing it to divine providence that he had so unexpectedly escaped, 
and being very joyful on account of his mother’s family. And whea he 
was come, he was carried in a royal litter through the streets, and all the 
ornaments about him were such as kings are adorned withal; and this 
was at the expense of those that entertained him. The multitude also 
flocked about him greatly, and made acclamations to him, and nothing was 
omitted which could be thought suitable to such as had been so un- 
expectedly preserved. 

2. When this thing was told Cwsar he did not believe it, because Herod 
‘was not 80 easily to be imposed upon in such affairs as were of grent concern 
to him; yet, having some suspicion it might be so, he sent one Celadus, a 
freed-man of his, and one that conversed with the young men themselves, 
and bade him bring Alexander into his presence : so he brought him, being 
no more accurate in judging about him than the rest of the multitude. 
Yet did not he deceive Cesar; for although their was a resemblance be- 
tween him and Alexander, yet was it not so exact as to impose on such as 
were prudent in discerning ; for this spurious Alexander had his hands rough 
by the labours he had been put to, and instead of that softaess of body which 
the other had, and this as derived from his delicate and generous education, 
this man, for the contrary reason, had a rugged body. When, therefore 
Czsar saw how the master and scholar agreed in this lying story, aud ina 
bold way of talking, he inquired about aristobulus, and asked what became 
of him, who (it seems) was stulen awav together with him, and for what 
reason it was that he did uot come along with him, and endeavour to re- 
cover that dominion which was due to his high birth also? And when he 
said, that ‘he had been ieft in the isle of Crete, for fear of the dangers of 
the sea, that, in case any accident should come to himself, the posterity of 
Mariamne might not utterly perish, but that Aristobulus might survive, 
and punish those that laid such trescherous designs against them.” And 
when he persevered in his affirmations, and the suthor of the imposture 
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din supporting it, Cesar took the young man by himeelf and said to 
him, ‘(If thou wilt not impose upon me, thou sbelt have this for thy 
reward, that thou shalt escape with thy life; tell me, then, who thon art, 
and who it was that had boldness enough to contrive such a cheat as this: 
for this contrivance is too considerable a piece of villany to be undertaken 
by one of thy age.” Accordingly, because he had no other way to take, 
hetold Cesar the contrivance, and after what manner, and by whom, it 
waa Inid together. So Caesar, upon observing the epurious Alexander to 
be a strong active man, and fit to work witb his hands, that he might not 
break hie promise to him, put him among thore that were to row among 
the mariners ; but slew bim that induced him to do what he had done; 
for as for the people of Melas, he thought them sufficiently punished, in 
in having thrown away so much of their money upon this spurious 
Alexander, And such was the ignominious conclusion of this bold con- 
trivance about the spurious Alexander. 


CHAP, XIIL. 
How Archelaus, upon a second Accusation, was banished to Vienna, 

§ I, Waxn Archelaus was entered on his ethnarchy, and was come into 
Judea, he accused Joazer, the son of Boethus, of assisting the seditious, 
and took away the high priesthood from him, and put Eleazar his brother 
in his place. He also magnificently rebuilt the royal palace that had been 
at Jericho, and he diverted half the water with which the village of Neara 
used to be watered, and drew off that water into the plain, to water those 
palm-trees which he had there planted : he also built a village, and put his 
‘own name upon it, and called it Archelaus. Moreover, be transgressed the 
law of our fathers,* and married Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, who 
had been the wife of his brother Alexander, which Alexander had three 
children by her, while it was a thing detestable among the Jews to marry 
the brother's wife; nor did this Eleazar abide long in the high priesthood ; 
Jesas, the son of Sie, being put in his room while he was still living. 

2. But in the tenth year of Archelaus’ government, both his brethren, 
and the principal men of Judea and Samaria, not being able to bear his 
barbaroua and tyrannical usage of them, accused him before Cxsar, and 
that especially because they knew he had broken the commands of Czsar, 
which obliged him to behave himself with moderation among them,— 
Whereupon, Cesar, when he heard it, was very angry, and called for Ar- 
chelaus’ steward, who took care of his affairs at Rome, and whose name 
wae Archelaus also, and thinking it beneath him to write to Archelaus, he 
bade him sail away as soon as possible, and bring him to Rome : so the 
man made haste in his voyage, and when he came into Judea, he found Ar- 
chelaus feasting with his friends; so he told him what Czsar had sent him 
about, and hastened him away. And when he was come [to Rome,] 
Caesar, upon hearing what certuin accusers of his had to say, and what reply 
he could make, both banished him, and appointed Vienna, a city of Gaui, 
to be the place of hie habitation, and took hie money away from him. 

8. Now, before Archelaus was gone up to Rome upon this message, he 
Telated this dream to his friends, that ‘he saw ears of corn, in number 

* Spanheim eeanouably observes here, thet it was forbidden the Jews to many their 
brother's wife, when she had children by her firat hundred, and that Zenores (cites, or) 
‘interprets the clause before ua accordingly. 
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ten, fall of wheat, perfectly ripe, which ears, as it seemed to him, were de- 
voured by oxen.” And when he was ewake and gotten up, because the 
vision appeared to be of great importance to hitn, he eent for the diviners, 
whose study was employed about dreams. And while some were of one 
opinion, and some of another, (for all their interpretations did not agree,) 
Simon, a man of the sect of the Essens, desired leave to speak his mind 
freely, and said, that “‘ the vision denoted e change in the affairs of Arche- 
laus, and that not for the better ; that oxen, because that animal takes un- 
easy pains in his labours, denoted afflictions, and indeed denoted further, a 
change of affairs; because that land which is ploughed by oxen cannot re- 
main in its former state: and that the ears of corn being ten, determined 
the like number of years, because an ear of corn grows in one year; and 
that the time of Archelaus’ government was over.” And thus did this 
man expound the dream, Now, on the fifth day after this dream came 
first to Archelaus, the other Archelaus, that was sent to Judea by Cesar to 
call him away, came hither also. 

4, The like accident befell Glaphyra his wife, who was the daughter of 
king Archelaus, who, as I said before, was married, while she was a virgin, 
to Alexander the son of Herod, and brother of Archelaus; but since it fell 
out so that Alexander was slain by his father, she was married to Juba, 
the king of Lydia, and when he was dead, and she lived in widowhood in 
Cappadocia with her father, Archclaus divorced his former wife Mariamne, 
and married her, so great was his affection for this Glaphyra ; who, during 
her marriage to him, saw the following dream. She thought “she saw 
Alexander standing by her, at which she rejoiced, and embraced him with 
great affection ; but that he complained of her, and said, O Glaphyra! thou 
provest that eaying to be true, which assures us that women are not to be 
trusted. Didst not thou pledge thy faith to me? and wast not thon mar- 
ried to me when thou wast a virgin? and had we not children between us? 
Yet thon hast forgotten the affection I bore to thee, out of the desire of a 
second husband. Nor hast thou been satisfied with that injury thou didst 
me, but thou hast been so bold as to procure thee a third husband to lie 
by thee, aud in an indecent and imprudent manner hast entered into my 
house, and hast been married to Archelaue, thy husband, and my brother. 
However, I will not forget thy former kind affection for me, but will set 
thee free from every such reproachful action, and cause thee to be mine 
again, as thou once wast.” When she had related this to her female com- 
panions, in a few days’ time she departed this life, 

5. Now, I do not think these histories improper for the present dis- 
course, both because my discourse now is concerning kings; and other- 
wise algo an account of the advantage hence to be drawn, as well as for the 
confirmation of the immortality of the soul, as of the providence of God 
over human affairs, thought them fit to be set down; but if any one does 
not believe such relations, let him indeed enjoy his own opinion, but let 
him not hinder another, that would thereby encourage himself in virtue. 
So Archelaus’ country was laid to the province of Syria; and Cyrenius, 
one that had been consul, was sent by Caxsar to take account of peogle’s 
effects in Syria, and to sell the house of Archelaus. 
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BOOK XVIII. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THIRTY-TWO YEARE.—FROM THE BANISI- 
MENT OF ARCHELAUS, TO THE DEPARTURE OF THE JEWS FROM BABYLON. 


CHAP. I. 


How Cyrenius was sent by Cesar to make a Tazation of Syria and Judea; 
and how Coponius was sent to be Procurator of Judea; concerning Judas 
of Galilee, and concerning the Sects that were among the Jews. 


§ 1, Now Cyrenius, a Roman senator, and one who had gone through 
other magistracies, and who passed through them till he had been consul, 
and one who, on other accounts, was of great dignity, came at this time 
into Syria, with a few others, being sent by Cresar to be a judge of that 
nation, and to take an account of their substance: Coponius also, a man of 
the equestrian order, was sent together with him, to have the supreme 
power over the Jews, Moreover, Cyrenius came himself into Judea, which 
was now added to the province of Syria, to take an account of their sub- 
stance, and to dispose of Archelaus’ money: but the Jews, although at 
the beginning they took the report of a taxation heinously, yet did they 
feave off any further opposition to it, by the persuasion of Joazer, who 
was the son of Buethus, and high priest; eo they being over persuaded 
by Joazer’s words, gave an account of their estates, without any dispute 
about it. Yet was there one Judus,* a Gaulonite, of a city whose name 
was Gamala, who taking with him Saddouk,t a Pharisee, became zealous 
to draw them to a revolt, who both said, that thie taxation was no better 
than an introductivn to slavery, and exhorted the nation to assert their 
liberty, as if they could procure them happiness and security for what they 
posaessed, and assured enjoyment of a still greater good, which was that 
of the honour and glory they would thereby acquire for magnanimity. 
They also said that God would not otherwise be assisting to them, than 
upon their joining with one another in such counsels as might be successful, 
and for their own advantage; and this especially, if they would set about 


# Since St. Luke once, Acts v. 37. and Josephus four several times, onee here, § 6. 
and b. xx. chap. v.§ 2. Of the War, b ii, chap. viii. § 1, and chap. xvii. § 8. calle this 
Jadas, who was the peatilent author of tbat seditious doctrine and temper which brought 
the Jewish naion to utter destraction, a Galilean ; but here, § 1. Jorephus calle hin & 
Gaulonite, of the city of Gamala. It is a great guestion where this Judas was boro, 
whether in Galilee on the west side, or in Gaulonitis, on the east side of the river Jordan; 
while in the place just now cited out of the Antiquitic $2. he ia not 
only called » Galileo, but its added to history, * ss T have sigified ia tho books th 
go before these,’ as if he had atill called him a Galilean in those Antiquities before 
well as in that particular place, as Dean Aldrich observes, On the War, b. ii. chap. viii. 
$1. Nor can one well imagine why he should here catl him a Gaulonite, when in the 
th sect. following here, as well as twice Of the War, he still calls him a Galilean, As 
for the city of Gamala, whence this Judas was derived, it determines nothing, sine there 
‘were two of that name, the one in Gaulonitis, the other in Galilec, See Reland on the 
cuty or town of thet name. 

+L; seems not very improbable to me that this Sadduc, the Pharisee, was the very 
same man of whom the Rabbins speak, as the unhappy, but undesigning occasion of the 
ampiety or infidelity of the Sadducecs: nor perhaps had the men this name of Saddu: 
till thi very time, though they were a distinct nest long before. See the note on b. 
chap. x. § 3. and Dean Prideaux, as there quoted; nor do we, that 1 know of, find the 
Yeast footsteps of such impiety or infidelity of theee Sadducees before this time, the Re~ 
cogaitiona assuring us, that they began about the days of Joba the Buptist, b. i. chap. liv. 
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grent exploits, and not grow weary in executing the same; 0 men re- 
ceived what they eaid with pleasure, and this bold attempt proceeded to & 
great height. All sorts of misfortunes also sprang from these men, and 
the nation was infected with this doctrine to an incredible degree: one 
violent war came upon us after another, and we lost our friends who used 
to alleviate our pains; there were also very great robberies and murders 
of our principal men. This wae done in pretence indeed for the public 
welfare, but in reality from the hopes of gain to themeelves; whence arose 
seditions, and from them murders of men, which sometimes fell on those 
of their own people, (by the madness of these men towards one another, 
while their desire was that none of the adverse party might be left,) and 
sometimes on their enemies; a famine also coming upon us, reduced us to 
the last degree of despair, as did also the taking and demolishing of cities ; 
nay, the sedition at last increased so high, that the very temple of God 
was burnt down by their enemies’ fire. Such were the consequences of 
this, that the customs of our fathers were altered, and such a change was 
inade, as added a mighty weight toward bringing all to destruction, which 
these men occasioned by their thus conspiring together, for Judas and 
Saddouk,* who excited a fourth philosophic sect among us, and had a 
great many followers therein, filled our civil government with tumults at 
present, and laid the foundations of our future miseries by this system of 
philosophy, which we were betore unacquainted withal, concerning which 
‘we will discourse a little, and this the rather, because the infection which 
spread thence among the younger eort, who were zealous for it, brought 
the public to destruction. 

2. The Jews had for a great while had three sects of philosophy peculiar 
to themselves, the sect of the Essens, and the sect of the Sadducees, and 
the third sort of opinions was that of those called Pharisees; of which sects, 
although I have already spoken in the sccond book of the Jewish war, yet 
will I alittle touch upon them now. 

3. Now, for the Pharisees, they live meanly, and despise delicacies in 
diet, and they follow the conduct of reason; and what that prescribes to 
them as good for them, they do; and they think they ought earnestly to 
strive to observe reason’s dictates for practice. ‘They also pay a respect to 
such asare in years; nor are they so bold as to contradict them in any- 
thing which they have introduced; and when they determine that all things 
are done by fate, they do not take away the freedom from men of aeting as 
they think fit; since their notion is, that it hath pleased God to make a 
temperament, whereby what he wills is done, but so that the will of man 
can act virtuously or viciously. They also believe, that souls bave an im- 
mortal vigour in them, and that under the earth there will be rewards or 
punishments, according as they have lived virtuously or viciously in this 
life; and the latter are to be detained in an everlasting prison, but that the 
former shall have power to revive and live again; on account of which 
doctrines, they are able greatly to persuade the body of the people, and 
whatsoever they do about divine worship, prayers, and sacrifices, they per- 
form them according to their direction ; insomuch, that the cities give great 
attestations to them on account of their entire virtuous conduct, both in the 
actions of their lives, and their discourses also. 

4. But the doctrine of the Sadducees ie this, That souls die with the 
bodies; nor do they regard the obeervation of anything besides what the 


© See Note above. 
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Jaw enjoins them; for they think it an instance of virtue to dispute with 
those teachers of philosophy whom they frequent; but this doctrine is re- 
ceived but by a few, yet by those still of the greatest dignity. But they are 
able to do almost nothing of themselves ; for when they become magistrates, 
as they are unwillingly, and by force sometimes obliged to be, they addict 
themselves to the notions of the Pharisees, because the multitude would not 
otherwise bear them. 

5. The doctrine of the Essens is this, That all things are best ascribed to 
God. They teach the immortality of souls, and esteem that-the rewards of 
righteousness are to be earnestly striven for; and when they send what 
they have dedicated to God into the temple, they do not offer sacrifices, 
because they have more pure lustrations of their own ;* on which account 
they are excluded from the common court of the temple, but offer their sa- 
crifices themeelves; yet is their course of life better than that of other 
men; and they entirely addict themselves to husbandry. It also deserves 
our admiration, how much they exceed all other men that addict them- 
selves to virtue, and this in righteousness; and indeed to such a degree, 
that as it hath never appeared among any other men, neither Greeka nor 
barbarians, no not for a little time, so hath it endured for a long while 
among them. This is demonstrated by that institution of theirs, which 
will not suffer anything to hinder them from having all things in common; 
no that a rich man enjoys no more of his own wealth than he who hath 
nothing ut all. There are about four thousand men that live in this way; 
and neither marry wives, nor are desirous to keep servants: ae thinking 
the latter tempts men to be unjust, and the former gives the handle to 
domestic quarrels; but as they live by themselves, they minister one to 
another, They also appoint certain stewards to receive the incomes of 
their revenues, and of the fruits of the ground; such as are good men and 
priests ; who are to get their corn and their food ready for them. They 
none of them differ from others of the Essens in their way of living, but 
do the most resemble those Daca, who are called Poliste,t [dwellers in 
cities. 

6. Naat of the fourth sect of Jewish philosophy, Judas the Galilean was 
the author, These men agree inall otuer things with the Pherisaic no- 
tions; but they have an inviolable attachment to liberty, and say, that God 
is to be their only Ruler and Lord. ‘They also do not value dying any 
kinds of death, nor indeed do they heed the deaths of their relations and 
friends, nor can any such fear make them call any man lord. And since 
this immoveable resolution of theirs is well known to a great many, I shall 
gpeak no farther about that matter; nor am I afraid that anything I have 
said of them should be disbelieved, but rather fear that what I have aaid is 


* Xt coms by what Josephus sayu here, and Philo himself eleewhere, Op. p. 679, 
that these Essena did not use togo to the Jewith festivals at Jerosalem, or to of 

crifices there, which may be one great occasion why they are never mentioned in the 
ordinary books of the New Testament ; though in the Apostolical Constitutions, they 
are mentioned ax thoce that ‘ observed the customs of their forefathers,’ and that without 
any auch ill character laid upon them, as is there laid upon the other sects among that 


¢ Who there ‘ Polistai’ in Josephus, o ‘ Ktistai’ in Strabo, among the Pythagorac 
Dace, were, it is not easy to determine. Scaliger offers no improbable conjecture, that 
‘ome of these Dac lived alone, like monks, in tenta or caves, but that others of them 
lived togetber in built cities, and thence were called by such names aa implied the 
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beneath the resolution they show when they undergo pain. And it was 
in Gessius Florus’ time that the nation began to grow mad with this dis- 
temper, who was our procurator, and who occasioned the Jews to go wild 
with it by the abuse of his authority, and to make them revolt from the 
Romans, And these are the sects of Jewish philosophy. 


CHAP. Il. 

How Herod and Philip built several Cities in Honour of Caesar. Concerning 
the Succession of Priests and Procurators ; as also what befell Phraates 
and the Parthians, 

§ 1, Wien Cyrenius had now disposed of Archelaus’s money, and when 
the taxings were come to a conclusion, which were made in the thirty- 
seventh of Cresar’s victory over Antony at Actium, he deprived Joazer of 
the high priesthood, which dignity had been conferred on him by the mul= 
titude, and he appointed Ananus, the son of Seth, to be high priest; while 
Hernd and Philip had each of them received their own tetrarchy, and 
settled the affairs thereof, Herod alsobuilt o wall about Sepphoris, (which 
is the security of all Galilee,) and made it the metropolis of the country. 
He also built a wall round Betharamptha, which was itself « city also, and 
called it Julias, from the name of the emperor’s wife. When Philip also 
had built Paneas, a city at the fountains of Jordan, he named it Cesarea, 
He also advanced the village Bethsaida, situate at the lake of Gennesareth, 
unto the dignity ofa city, both by the number of inhabitants it contained, 
and its other grandeur, and called it by the name of Julias, the same name 
with Coesar’s daughter. 

2. As Coponius, who we told you was sent along with Cyrenius, was 
exercising his office of procurator, and governing Judea, the following acci- 
dents happened. As the Jews were celebrating the feast of unleavened 
‘bread, which we call the passover, it was customary for the priests to open 
the temple gates just after midnight. When, therefore, those gates were 
first opened, some of the Samaritans came privately into Jerusalem, and 
threw about the dead men’s bodies in the cloisters; on which account, the 
Jews afterward excluded them out of the temple, which they had not used 
to do at such festivals ; and on other accounts also they watched the temple 
more carefully than they hud formerly done. A little after which acci- 
dent, Coponius returned to Rome, and Marcus Ambivius came to be his 
successor in that government; under whom Salome, the sister of king 
Herod, died, and left to Julia [Czsar's wife,] Jamnia, all its toparchy, 
and Phasselis in the plain, and Archelais, where is a great plantation of 
palm-trees, and their fruit ie excellent inits kind. After him came Annius 
Rufus, under whom died Czsar. the second emperor of the Romans, the 
duration of whose reign was fifty-seven years, besides six months and two 
days, (of which time Antonius ruled together with him fourteen years ; but 
the duration of his life was seventy-seven years ;) apon whose death Tibe- 
rics Nero, his wife Julia's son, succecded. He was now the third em- 
peror; and he sent Valerius Gratus to be procurator of Judea, and to 
succeed Annius Rufue. This man deprived Ananus of the high priesthood, 
and appointed Ishmael, the son of Phabi, to be high priest. He also de- 
prived him in a little time, and ordained Eleazar, the son of Ananus, who 
had been high priest before, to he high priest; which office, when he had 
held it for a year, Gratue deprived him of, and gave the high priesthood to 
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Simon, the son of Camithus, and, when he had possessed that dignity no 
longer than a year, Joseph Caiaphas was made his successor. When 
Gratus had done those things, he went beck to Rome, after he had terried 
in Judea eleven years, when Pontius Pilate came as his successor. 

3, And now Herod the tetrarch, who was in great favour with Tiberius, 
built a city of the same name with him, and called it Tiberias. He built 
tt in the best part of Galilee at the lake of Gennesareth. There are warm 
baths at a little distance from it, in a village named Emmaus. Strangers 
came, and inhabited this city; a great number of the inhabitants were 
Galileans also; and many were necessitated by Herod to come thither out 
of the country belonging to him, aud were by force compelled to be its in- 
habitants; some of them were persons of condition. He also admitted 
poor people, such as those that were collected from all parts, to dwell in 
it, Nay, some of them were not quite freemen, and these he was bene- 
factor to, and made them free in great numbers; but obliged them not to 
forsake the city, by building them very good houses at his own expense, 
and by giving them land also; for he was sensible, that to make thie 
place a habitation, was to transgress the ancient Jewish Jaws, because 
many sepulchres were to be here taken away, in order to make room for 
the city Tiberias ;* whereas our laws pronounce that such inhabitants are 
‘unclean for seven days. 

4, About this time died Phraates, king of the Parthians, by the treachery 
of Phraataces his son, upon the occasion following: When Phraates had 
had legitimate sons of his own, he had alsv an Italian maid-servant, whose 
name was ‘Thermusa, who had been formerly sent to him by Julius Cwsar, 
among other presents. He first made her his concubine, but, he being a 
great admirer of her beauty, in process of time having a son by her, whose 
name was Phraataces, he made her his legitimate wife, and had e great 
respect for her. Now, she was able to persuade him to do any thing that 
ehe said, and was earnest in procuring the government of Parthia for her 
gon; but still she saw that her endeavours would not succeed, unless she 
could contrive how to remove Phraates’ legitimate sons [out of the king- 
dom ;] so she persuaded him to send those his sons as pledges of his 
fidelity to Rome; and they were sent to Rome accordingly, because it was 
not easy for him to contradict her commands, Now, while Phraataces 
‘wes alone brought up in order to succeed in the government, he thought it 
very tedious to expect that government by his father’s donation [as his 
successor ;] he therefore formed a treacherous design against his father, by 
his mother’s assistance, with whom, as the report went, he had criminal 
conversation also. So he was hated for both these vices, while his sub- 

jects esteemed this (wicked] love of his mother to be no way inferior to 
his parricide; and he was by them, in a sedition, expelled out of the coun- 
try before he grew too great, and died. But, as the best sort of Parthians 
agreed together, that it was impossible they should be governed without a 
king, while also it was their constant practice to choose one of the family 


© We may here take notice, ax well as in the parallel parts of the books Of the War, 
b. ii, chap. ix. § 1. that after the death of Herod the Great, and the suc m of Arche- 

ephus is very brief in his accounts of Judea, til] near his own time. I suppose 
son is, that after the large history of Nicolaus of Damascus, including the life of 
Herod, and probably the successicn and first setions of bis sons, be had but few good bise 
tories of thoxe times before him 

Numb, xix. 1114, 
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of Arsaces, [nor did their law allow of any others; and they thought this 
kingdom had been sufficiently injured already by the marriage with an 
Italian concubine, and by her isnue,] they sent ambaseadors, and called 
Orodes [to take the crown ;] for the multitude would not otherwise have 
borne them; and though he were accused of very great cruelty, and was of 
an untractable temper, and prone to wrath, yet still he was one of the 
family of Arsaces. However, they made a conspiracy against him, and 
slew him, and that, as come say, at a festival. and among their sacrifices ; 
(for it is the universal custom there to carry their swords with them :) bat 
as the more general report is, they slew him when they had drawn him 
out a-hunting. So they eent ambaseador# to Rome, and desired they would 
aend one of those that were his pledges, to be their king. Accordingly, 
Vonones was preferred before the rest, and sent to them ; (for he seemed 
capable of euch great fortune, which two of the greatest kingdoms under 
the sun now offered him, his own, and a foreign one.) However, the bar= 
barians soon changed their minds, they being naturally of a mutable dispo- 
sition, upon the supposal, that this man was not worthy to be their 
governor ; for they could not think of obeying the commands of one that 
had been a stave, (for so they called those that had been hostages,) nor 
could they bear the ignominy of that name; and this was the more intolera- 
able, because then the Parthians must have such a king set over them, not 
by right of war, but in time of peace. So they presently invited Artal 
nus, king of Media, to be their king, he being ulso of the race of Arsaces. 
Artubanus complied with the offer that was made him, and came to them 
with an army. So Vonones met him; and at first the multitude of the 
Parthians stood on his side, and he put his army in array; but Artabanus 
was beaten, and fled to the mountains of Media. Yet did he a litle while 
after gather a great army together, and fought with Vonones, and beat 
him ; whereupon Vonones fled away on horseback, with a few of his at- 
tendants about him, to Selencia, [upon Tigris.) So when Artabanus had 
slain a great nomber, and this after he had gotten the victory, by reason of 
the very great dismay the barbarians were in, he retired to Ctesiphon with 
a great number of his people; and so he now reigned over the Parthians, 
But Vonones fled away to Armenia: and as soon as he came thither, he 
had an inclination to have the government of the country given him, and 
sent ambassadors to Rome [for that purpose.) But because Tiberius refused 
it him, and because he wanted courage, and because the Parthian king 
threatened him, and sent ambassadors to him to denounce war against him 
if he proceeded, and because he had no way to take to regain any other 
kingdom, (for the people of authority among the Armenians about Niphates 
joined themselves to Artabanus,) he delivered up himself to Silanus, the 
president of Syria, who, out of regard to his education at Rome, kept him 
in Syria, while Artabanus gave Armenia to Orodes, one of his own sons, 
5. At this time died Antiochus, the king of Commagene, whereupon the 
moultitade contended with the nobility, and both sent ambassadors [to 
Rome ;] for the men of power were desirous that their form of govern- 
ment might be changed into that of a [Roman] province; as were the 
multitude desirous to be under kings, as their fathers had been. So the 
penate made a decree, that Germanicus should be sent to settle the affairs 
of the east, fortune hereby taking a proper opportunity for depriving him 
of his life; for whea he had been in the east, and settled all affairs there, 
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his life was taken away by the poison which Piso gave him, as hath been 
related elaewhere.® 


CHAP. HI. 
A Sedition of the Jews against Pontius Pilate. Concerning Christ, and what 
befell Paulina and the Jews at Rome. 


§ 1. Bor now Pilate, the procurator of Judea, removed the army from 
Cwsarea to Jerusalem, to take their winter quarters there, in order to 
ebolish the Jewish laws. So he introduced Czsar’s effigies, which were 
upon the ensigns, and brought them into the city; wheress our law for- 
bids us the very making of images; on which account the former procu- 
rators were wont to make their entry into the city with such ensigns as 
had not those ornaments, Pilate was the first who brought those images 
to Jerusalem, and set up there; which was done without the knowledge of 
the people, because it was done in the night time; but as soon as they 
knew it, they came in multitudes to Cxsarea, and interceded with Pilate 
moany days that he would remove the images; and when be would not 
grant their requesta, because it would tend to the injury of Cosar, while 
yet they persevered in their request, on the sixth day he ordered his sol- 
diers to have their weapons privately, while he came and sat upon his 
judgment-seat, which place was so prepared in the open place of the city, 
that it concealed the army that lay ready to oppress them; and when 
Jews petitioned him again, he gave a signal to the soldiers to encompt 
them round, and threatened that their puniehments should be no lees than 
immediate death, unless they would Jeave off disturbing him, and go their 
wave home. But they threw themsclves upon the ground, and leid their 
necka bare, and said they would take their death very willingly rather than 
the wisdom of their laws should be transgressed ; upon which Pilate was 
deeply affected with their firm resolution to keep their laws inviolable, and 
presently commanded the images to be carried back from Jerusalem to 

aren, 

2. But Pilate undertook to bring a current of water to Jerusalem, 
and did it with the sacred money, and derived the origin of the stream 
from the distance of two hundred furlongs. However, the Jews} were 
not pleased with what had been done about this water; and many ten 














© This citation is now wanting. 

+ These Jews, as they are here called, whose blood Pilate shed on this occasion, may 
very well be those very Galilean Jews ‘ whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacri- 
fices,’ Luke xiii, 1, 2. these tumults being usually excited of the Jews’ great 
feativale, when they slew abundance of sacnfices, and the Galiteans being commonly 
much more basy in such tumalts than thos of Judea and Jerusalem, an we learn from 

i iq. b. xvii. chap. ix. § 8. and chap. x § 2,9. though ine 
not one word of ‘thore eighteen upon whom the 
fel i,’ which the 4th verae of the same 13th chapter of St, 
Luke informe us of. Bat since our Gospel teaches us, Luke xxiii. 6, 7. that “when 
Pilate heard of Galilee, he asked whether Jesus were Galilean? And as soon as he 
‘new that he belonged to Hered’s jur.ediction, he sent him to Herod ;” and ver. 12 
“The same day Pilot and Herod were made friends ther; for befare they had been 
at entity between themselves ;” take the very probable key of this matter, in the words 
of the learned Noldina, de Herod. No, 249. “ cause of the enmity between Herod 
and Pilate (says be) seems to have been this, that Pilate intermeddied with the tetrarch’s 
forisdiction, and ‘had slain aome of his Galilesn oubjects, Luke xiii. 1. snd, ax he was 
willing to correct that error, he eent Christ to Herod at this time. 
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thousands of the st together and made a clamour against him, and 
insisted thet he pies rg ace Sree design. Some of them also used re- 

shes, and abused the man, as crowds of such people usually do. So 
¢ hubited a great number of his soldiers in their habit, who carried dag- 
gers under their ents, and sent them to a place where they might 
surround them. So he bade the Jews himself go away; but they boldly 
casting reproaches upon him, he gave the soldiers that signal which had 
‘een beforeband agreed on; who laid upon them with much greater blows 
than Pilate had commanded them, and equally punished those that were 
tumultuous, and those that were not; nor did they spare them in the 
least: and since the people were unarmed, and were caught by men pre- 
pared for what they were about, there were a great number of them slain 
‘by thia means, and others of them ran away wounded. And thus an end 
was put to this sedition, 

8. Now, there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to 
call him @ man, for he was a doer of wonderfal works, a teacher of euch 
men as receive the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both many 
of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles. He was (the] Christ. And when 
Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal men amongst us, had condemned 
him to the croas,* those that loved bim at the first did not forsake him; 
for he appeared to them alive again the third day;t as the divine pro- 

hets had foretold these and ten thousand other wonderful things concern- 
Ing him. And the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct 
at this day. 

4 "About the same time, also, another sad calamity put the Jews into 
disorder, and certain shameful practices happened about the temple of Isis 
that was at Rome. I will now first take notice of the wicked attempt 
about the temple of Isis, and will then give an account of the Jewish 
affairs, There was at Rome a woman whose name was Paulina; one who, 
on account of the dignity of her ancestors, and by the regular conduct of 
a virtuous life, had a great reputation; she was also very rich, and al~ 
though she were of a beautiful countenance, and in that flower of her 
age wherein women are the most gay, yet did she lead a life of great 
modesty. She was married to Saturainns, one that was every way an- 
swerable to her in an excellent character. Decius Mundus fell in love with 
this woman, who was a man very high in the equestrian order; and as ahe 
was of too great dignity to be caught by presents, and had already rejected 
them, though they had been sent in great abundance, he was atill more 
inflamed with love to her, insomuch that he promised to give her two 
hundred thousand Attic drachme for one night's lodging; and when this 
‘would not prevail upon her, and he was not able to bear this misfortune in 
his amours, be thought it the best way to famish himself to death for want 
of food, on account of Paulina’s sad refusal; and he determined with him- 
eelf to die after such a manner, and he went on with his purpose accord- 
ingly. Now, Mundus had a freed-woman, who had been made free by his 
father, whose name was Ide, one skilful in all sorts of mischief. This 
woman waa very much grieved at the young man’s resolution to kill him- 
self, (for he did not conceal his intentions to destroy himself from othere,) 
and came to him, and encouraged him by her discourse; aud made him to 
Rope, by some promises she gave him, that he might obtain a nighte 
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lodging with Pauline; and when he joyfully hearkened to her entreaty, 
she sad she wanted no more than dey thousand drachme for the en- 
trapping of the woman. So when she had encouraged the young man, 
and gotten as much money as she required, she did not take the same 
methods as had been taken before, because she perceived that the woman 
was by no means to be tempted by money; but ae she knew that she was 
very much given to the worship of the goddess Isis, che devised the fol- 
lowing stratagem: She went to some of Isis’ priests, and upon the etrong- 
est assurances [of concealment.] she persuaded them by words, but chiefly 
by the offer of money, of 25,000 drachme in hand, and as much more 
when the thing had taken effect, and told them the passion of the young 
may, and persuaded them to use all meuns possible to beguile the woman, 
So they were drawn in to promise 80 to do, by that large sum of gold they 
to have. Accordingly the oldest of them went immediately to Paulina, 
and upon his admittance, he desired to speak with her by herself. When 
that was granted him, he told her that “ he was sent by the god Anubis, 
who was fallen in love with her, and enjoined her to come to him.” Upon 
this she took the message very kindly, and valued herself greatly upon this 
condescension of Anubis, and told her husband, that she had a message 
tent her, and was to sup and lie with Anubis; so he agreed to accept- 
ance of the offer, as fully satisfied with the chastity of his wife. Accord. 
ingly, she went to the temple, and after she had supped there, and it was 
the hour to go to sleep, the priest shut the doors of the temple, when, in 
the holy part of it, the lights were also put out. Then did Mundus leap 
out, (for he was hidden therein,) and did not fail of enjoying her, who was 
at his service all the night long, as supposing he was the god; and when 
he was gone away, which was before the priests who knew nothing of this 





etratagem were stirring, Paulina came early to her husband, and told him 
how god Anubis had appeared to her. Among her friends, also, she 
declared how great a value she put upon this favour, who partly disbelieved 


the thing, when they reflected on its nature, and partly were amazed at it, 
as having vo pretence for not believing it, when they considered the 
modesty and the dignity of the person, But now, on the third day after 
what had been done, Mundus met Paulina, and said, ‘‘ Nay, Paulina, thou 
‘hast eaved me two hundred thousand drachme, which sum thou mightest 
have added to thy own family ; yet hast thou not failed to be at my service, 
in the manner I invited thee, As for the reproaches thou hast laid upon 
Mundus, I value not the business of names; but I rejoice in the pleasure I 
reaped by what I did, while I took to myself the name of Anubis.” When 
he said this, he went his way. But now she began to come to the eense of 
the grossness of what she had done, and rent her garments, and told her 
husband of the horrid nature of this wicked contrivance, and prayed him not 
to neglect to assist her in this case. So he discovered the fact to the em- 
peror; whereupon Tiberius inquired into the matter thoroughly, by ex- 
amining the priests about it, and ordered them to be crucified, az well as 
Ide, who was the occasion of their perdition, and who had contrived the 
whole matter, which was 20 injurious to the women. Healeo demolished the 
temple of Isis, and gave order thet her statue should be thrown into the 
river Tiber ; while he only banished Mundas, but did no more to him, because 
‘be aupposed that what crime he had committed was done out of the passion 
of | love. And these were the circumstances which concerned the temple of 
Jsis, and the injuries occasioned by her priests, 1 now return to the rela- 
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tion of what happened about this time to the Jews at Rome, as { formerly 
told you f would, 

5, There was a man who was a Jew, but had been driven away from his 
own country by an accusation laid against him for transgressing their lawa, 
and by the fear he was under of punishment for the same; but in all re~ 
apects a wicked man. He, then living at Rome, professed to instruct men 
in the wisdom of the law of Moses, He procured also three other men, 
entirely of the same character with himself, to be his partners, These 
men persuaded Fulvia, a woman of great dignity, and one that had em. 
braced the Jewish religion, to send purple and gold to the temple of Jeru- 
salem, and, when they had gotten them, they employed them for their own 
uses, and spent the money themeelves, on which account it was that they 
at first required it of her. Whereupon Tiberius, who had been informed 
of the thing by Saturninus, the husband of Fulvia, who desired inquiry 
might be made about it, ordered all the Jews to be banished out of Rome; 
at which time the consuls listed 4,000 men out of them, and sent them to 
the island of Sardinia ;* but punished a great number of them, who were 
unwilling to become soldiers, on account of keeping the laws of their fore- 
fathers, ‘Thus were these Jews banished out of the city by the wickedness 
of four men, 

CHAP, IV. 


How the Samaritans made a Tumult, and Pilate destroyed many of them: 
how Pilate was accused, and what things were done by Vitellivs relating 
to the Jews and the Parthians. 


§ 1. Bur the nation of the Samaritans did not escape without tumults, 
The man who excited them to it, was one who thought lying a thing of 
little consequence, and who contrived every thing so that the multitude 
might be pleased: so he bade them to get together upon Mount Gerizzim, 
which is by them looked upon as the most holy of all mountains, and as- 
sured them, that when they were come thither, he would show them those 
sacred vessels which were laid under that place, because Mosest put them 
there. So they came thither armed, and thought the discourse of the man 
probable; and as they abode at a certain village, which was called 
Tirathaba, they got the rest together to them, and desired to go up the 


4,000 Jews into Sardinia by Tiberius, cee Suetonius in 
jand’s note here, which suppotes that Jews could not, 
be soldiers, it ie contradicted by one branch of the history 
before us, aud contrary to innumerable instances of their fighting, and proving excellent 
soldiers in war; and indeed many of the best of them, and even under heathen kings 
themselves, did x0 ; those, I man, who allowed them their rest on the Sebbath-day, and 
other solemn festivals, and Jet them live according to their own laws, as Alexander the 
Great and the Prolemies of Egypt did. It is true, they could not always obtain those 
privileges, and then they could not always obiain those privileges, and then they got ex- 
cused as well as they could, or sometimes absolutely refused to Sight, which seems to 
have been the care here, ax to the major part of the Jews now banisbed, but nothing 
more, See neyeral of the Roman decrees in their faronr ax to much matters, b, xiv. 
obep. x. 

+ Since Moses vever came himself beyond Jordan, nor particularly to Mount Geris- 
zim, and since there Samaritans have e tradition among them, related here by Dr. Hudson, 
from Reland, who was very skilful in Jewish and Samaritan Jearniog, that in the days of 
Usai or Ozai the high priest, 1 Chron. vi. 6, the ark and other sacred veasels were, 
God's command, laid up or hidden in Mount Geriszim, it is highly probable that this 
wax the foolish foundation the present Samaritans went upon, in the sedition here de- 
setibed, and that we should read bere Oscoe instead of AM@useor, in the an of Jonephus. 


* Of the banishment of th 
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mountam in a great multitude together: but Pilate prevented their going 
up, by seizing upon the roads with a great band of horsemen and footmen, 
who fell upon those that were gotten together in the village; and when it 
came to an action, some of them they slew, and others of them they put to 
flight, and took a great many alive, the principal of whom, and also the 
most potent of those that fled away, Pilate ordered to be slain. 

2, But when this tumult was appeased, the Samarifan senate sent an 
embassy to Vitellius, a man that had been consul, and who was now presi- 
dent of Syria, and accused Pilate of the murder of those that were killed, 
for that they did not go to Tirathaba in order to revolt from the Romans, 
‘but to escape the violence of Pilate. So Vitellius sent Marcellus, a friend 
of his, to take care of the affairs of Judea, and ordered Pilate to go to 
Rome, to answer before the emperor to the accusations of the Jews, So 
Pilate, when he had tarried ten years in Judea, made haste to Rome, and 
this in obedience to the orders of Vitellius, which he durst not contradict; 
but before he could get to Rome, Tiberius was dead. 

3. But Vitellius came into Judea, and went up to Jerusalem: it was at 
the time of that festival which is called the passover. Vitellius was there 
magnificently received, and released the inhabitants of Jerusalem from all 
the taxes upon the fruits that were bought and sold, and gave them leave 
to have the care of the high priest's vestments, with all their ornaments, 
and to have them under the custody of the priests in the temple, which 

er they used to have formerly, although at this time they were laid uy 

in the tower of Antonia, the citadel ¢o called, and that on the occasion fol- 
lowing: There was one of the [high] priests, named Hyrcanus, and as 
there many of that name, he was the first of them; this man built a tower 
near the temple, and when he had so done, he generally dwelt in it, and 
had these vestments with him; because it was lawful for him alone to put 
them on, and be bad them there reposited when he went down into the 
city, and took his ordinary garments; the eame things were continued to 
be done by his song, and by their sons after them. But when Herod came 
to be king, he rebuilt this tawer, which was very conveniently situated, in 
& magnificent manner: aud because he was a friend to Antonius, he called 
it by the name of Antonia, And as he found there vestments Iving there, 
he retained them in the same place, as believing that while he had them in 
his custody, the people would make no innovations against him. The like 
to what Herod did was done by his son Archelaus, who was made king 
after him ; after whom the Romans, when they entered on the government, 
took possession of these vestments of the high priest, and had them re- 
posited in a stone chamber, under seal of the priests, and of the keepers of 
the temple, the captain of the guard lighting a lamp there every day; and 
seven days before a festival they were delivered to them by the captain of 
the guard,* when the high priest having purified them, and made use of 
them, laid them up again in the same chamber where they had been laid 
up before, and this the very next day after the feast was over. This was 
the practice at the three yearly festivals, and on the fast day; but Vitellius 


* This mention of the high priest’s sacred garments received seven days before a fes- 
tival, and purified in those days againat a festival, as having been polluied by hei 
the enstody of heathens, in Josephus, agrees well with the traditions of the Talinudi 
as Reland here observes, Nor is there any question bot the three feasts here mentio 
‘were the Passover, Pentecost, and Feast of cles; and the Fast, s0 ealied by wa; 
of distinction, as Acte xxvii. 9. was the great day of exyiaticn, 
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put these garments into our own power, as in the days of our forefathers, 
and ordered the captain of the guard not to trouble himself to inguire 
where they were laid, or when they were to be used ; and this he did as an 
act of kindness, to oblige the nation to him. Besides which, he also de- 
prived Joseph, who was also called Caiaphes, of the high priesthood, and 
appointed Jonathan, the son of Ananus, the former high priest, to succeed 
him. After which, he took his journey back to Antioch. 

4, Moreover, Tiberius rent a letter to Vitellius, and commanded him to 
make a league of friendship with Artabanus, the king of Parthia; for, while 
he was his enemy, he terrified him, because he had taken Armenia away 
from him, lest he should proceed farther, and told him he should no other- 
wise trust him than upon his giving him hostages, and especially his son 
Artabanus. Upon Tiberius’ writing thus to Vitellius, by the offer of great 
presents of money, he persuaded both the king of Iberia, and the king of 
‘Albania, to make no delay, but to fight against Artabanus ; and although 
they would not do it themselves, yet did they give the Scythians a passage 
through their country, and opened the Caspian gates to them, and brought 
them upon Artabanua. So Armenia was again taken from the Parthians, 
and the country of Parthia was filled with war, and the principal of their 
men were slain, and all things were in disorder among them: the king’s 
on also himself fell in these wars, together with many ten thousands of 
his army. Vitellius had also seut such great sums of money to Artabanus’ 
father’s kinsmen and friends, that he had almost procured him to be slain 
by the means of those bribes which they had taken. And when Artabanus 
perceived that the plot laid against him was not to be avoided, because it 
was laid by the principal men, and those a great many in number, and that 
it would certainly take effect ; when he had estimated the number of those 
that were truly faithful to him, as also of those that were already corrupted, 
but were deceitful in the kindness they professed to him, and were likely, 
upon trial, to go over to his enemies, he made his escape to the upper pro- 
vinces, where he afterwards raised a great army out of the Daha and Sacew, 
and fought with his enemies, and retained his principality. 

5, When Tiberius had heard of these things, he desired to have a league 
of friendship made between him and Artabanus; and when, upon this invi- 
tation, he received the proposal kindly, Artabanus and Vitellius went to Eu- 
phrates, and as a bridge was luid over the river, they each of them came 
with their guards about them, and met one another on the midst of the 
bridge. And when they had agreed upon the terms of peace, Herod the 
tetrarch erected a rich tent in the midst of the passage, and made them a 
feast there. Artabanus also, not long afterwards, sent his son Darius, as 
a hostage, with many presents, among which there was a man seven cubits 
tall, a Jew he was by birth, and his name was Eleazat, who, for his tall- 
ness, was called a giant. After which Vitellius went to Antioch, and Ar- 
tabanus to Babylon; but Herod [the tetrarch] being desirous to give Cesar 
the first information that they had obtained hostages, sent posts with Jet- 
ters, wherein he had accurately described all the particulare, and bad left 
nothing for the consular Vitellius to inform him of. But when Vitellius’ 
lettere were ent, and Czsar had let him know that he was acquainted 
with the affairs already, because Herod bad given lim an account of them 
before, Vitellius was very much troubled at it; and supposing that he had 
been thereby a greater sufferer than he really was, he kept up a secret anger 
upon this occasion, till he could be revenged on him, which was after Caius 
hud token the government. 
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6. About this time it was that Philip, Herod’s brother, departed this 
life, in the twentieth year of the reign of Tiberius,* after he had been te- 
trarch of Trachonitis, and Gaulonitis, and of the nation of the Bataneans 
aleo, thirty-seven years. He had showed himself a person of moderation 
and quietness in the conduct of his life and government; he constantly 
lived in that country which was subject to him;+ he used to make his pro- 
greas with a few chosen friends ; his tribunal also, on which he sat in judg- 
ment, followed him in bis progress; and when any one met him who 
wanted his assistance, he made no delay, but had his tribunal set down im- 
mediately, wheresoever he happened to be, and sat down upon it, and heard 
his complaint: he there ordered the guilty that were convicted to be.pu- 
nished, and absolved those that had been accused unjustly. He died at 
Julias; and when he was carried to that monument which he had already 
erected for himself beforehand, he was buried with great pomp. _His prin- 
cipality Tiberius took, for he left no suns behind him, and added it to the 
province of Syria, but gave order that the tribunes which arose from it 
should be collected, and laid up in his tetrarchy 


CHAP, V. 


Herod the Tetrarch makes War with Aretas, the King of Arabia, and ig 
beaten by him; as also concerning the Death of John the Baptist; how 
Vitellius went up to Jerusalem; together with some Account of Agrippa, 
and of the Posterity of Herod the Great. 

§ 1. Anour this time, Aretas, the king of Arabia Petrea, and Herod, had 

@ quarrel on the account following :—Herod the tetrarch had married the 

daughter of Aretas, and had lived with her a great while, but when he was 

once at Rome, he lodged with Herod, who waa his brother indeed, but not 
by the eame mother; for this Herod} was the son of the high priest Simon’s 
daughter. However, he fell in love with Herodias, this last Herod’s wife, 
who was the daughter of Aristobulus their brother, and the sister of 
Agrippa the Great: this man ventured to talk to her about a marriage be- 
tween them, which address when she admitted, an agreement was made 
for her to change her habitation, and come to him as soon as he should re 
turn from Rome: one article of this marriage also was this, that he should 
divorce Aretas’ daughter. So Antipas, when he had made this agreement, 
tailed to Rome; but when he had done there the business he went about, 


Thin calculation from all Josephas' Greck copies is exactly right : for since Herod 
died about September, in the fourth year before the Christian era, and Tiberius began, 
it is well known, A |, A.D, 14, it iv evident that the S7th year of Philip, rec- 
Koned from hie father’s death, was the 20th of Tiberius, or near the end of A.D, 35, (the 
Sep ess of our Saviour's death als,) or, however, inthe beginning of the next year, 
A.D. 34. This Philip the tetrarch seems to have been the best of all the posterity of 
‘Herod, for his love of peace and his love of justice. 

¢ Anexcellent example this. 

4 This Herod seme to bave had the additional name of Philip, as Antipas was named 
Herod Antipas, and as Antipas and Antipater seem to be in a manuer the very same 
name, yet were the names of two sons of Herod the Great; 80 might Philip the tetraroh 
and this Herod Philip be two different sons of the same father, all which Grotiua ob- 
serves on Matt, xiv. 3, Nor was it, as I agree with Grotius and others of the learned, 
Philip the tetrarch; bat thie Herod Philip, whose wife Herod the tetrarch had married, 
and thet in her first husband's lifetime, and when her first husband had issue by her; 
for which adulterous and incestuous marriage, Joho the Baptist justly reproved Herod 
the tetrarch, and for which reproof Salome, the daughter of Herodias, by her first hus- 
band Herod Philip, who was still elive, occasioned him to be unjustly beheaded. 
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and was returni in, his wife having discovered the agreement he had 
made with Herodias, and having learned it before he hed notice of her 
knowledge of the whole design, she desired him to send her to Macherue, 
which ise place in the borders of the dominions of Aretas and Herod, 
without informing him of any of her intentions. Accordingly Herod sent 
her thither, as thinking his wife had not perceived eny thing. Now, she 
had sent a good while before to Macherus, who waa eubject to her father, 
and so all things necessary for her journey were made ready for her by the 
general of Aretas’ army; and by that means she soon came into Arabia, 
under the conduct of the several generals, who carried her from one to 
andther successively, and she soon came to her father, and told him of 
Herod’ intentions. So Aretas made this the first occasion of his enmity 
between him and Herod, who had also some quarrel with him about their 
limits at the country of Gamalitis, So they raised armies on both sides, 
and prepared for war, and sent their generals to fight instead of them- 
selves; and, when they had joined battle, all Herod's army was destroyed 
by the treachery of some fugitives, who, though they were of the tetrarchy 
of Philip, joined with Arctas’ army. So Herod wrote about these affairs 
to Tiberius, who, being very angry at the attempt made by Aretas, wrote 
to Vitellius to make war upon him, and either to take him alive, and bring 
him to him in bonds, or to kill him, and send him his head. This was the 
charge that Tiberius gave to the president of Syria. 

2. Now, some of the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod’s army 
came from God, and that very justly, ua a punishment of what he did 
against John, that was called the Baptist; for Herod slew bim, who was 
a good man, and commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righ- 
teousness tuwards one another, and piety towards God, and so to come to 
baptism; for that the washing [with water] would be acceptable to him, 
if they made use of it, not in order to the putting away [or the remission] 
of some sins [only,) but for the purification of the body; supposing still 
that the soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteousness. Now, 
when [many] others came in crowds about him, for they were greatly 
moved [or pleased] by hearing his words, Herod, who feared lest the great 
influence John had over the people might put it into his power and incli- 
nation to raise rebellion (for they seemed to do any thing he should ad- 
vise,) thought it best, by putting him to death, to prevent any mischief he 
might cause, and not bring himself into difficulties, by sparing « man who 
might make him repent of it when it ehonld be too late. Accordingly, he 
was sent a prisoner, out of Herod's suspicious temper, to Macherus, the 
castle I before mentioned, and was there put to death. Now, the Jews 
had an opinion that the destruction of this army was sent asa punishment 
upon Herod, and a mark of God's displeasure against him. 

8. So Vitellios prepared to make war with Aretas, haying with him two 
legions of armed men: he ulso took with him all thoee of light armature, 
and of the horsemen which belonged to them, and were drawn out of those 
kingdoms which were under the Romans, and made haste for Petra, and 
came to Ptolemais, But as he was marching very busily, and leading his 
army through Judes, the principal men met him, and desired that he would 
not thus march through their land; for that the Jaws of their country 
would not permit them to overlook those images which were brought into 
it, of which there were a great many in their ensigns; #0 he was persuaded 
by what they said, and changed that resolution of his, which he hed before 
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taken in this matter. Whereupon he ordered the army to march along 
the great plain, while he himself, with Herod the tetrarch, and his friends, 
went up to Jerusalem to offer sacrifice to God, an ancient festival of the 
Jews then just approaching; and when he had been there, and been ho- 
nourably entertained by the multitade of the Jews, he made a stay there 
for three days, within which time he deprived Jonathan of the high priest- 
hood, and gave it to his brother Theophilus. But when on the fourth day 
letters came to him, which informed him of the death of Tiberius, he 
obliged the multitude to take an oath of fidelity to Caiua; he also recalled 
his army, and made them every one go home, and take their winter-quar- 
ters there, since upon the devolution of the empire upon Caius, he had Sot 
the like authority of making this war which he had before. It was also 
reported, that when Aretas heard of the coming of Vitellius to fight him, be 
said, upon hia consulting the diviners, that it was impossible that this army 
of Vitellius’ could enter Petra; for that one of the rulers would die, either 
he that gave orders for the war, or he that was marching at the other's 
desire, in order to be subservient to his will, or else he against whom this 
army is prepared. So Vitellius truly retired to Antioch : but Agrippa, the 
sonof Aristobulus, went up to Rome, a year before the death of Tiberius, 
in order to treat of some affairs with the emperor, if he might be permitted 
#0 todo. I have now a mind to describe Herod and his family, how it 
fared with them, partly because it is suitable to this history to speak of that 
matter, and partly because this thing is a demonstration of the interposition 
of Providence, how a multitude of children is of no advantage, no more 
than any other strength that mankind set their hearts upon, besides those 
acta of piety which are done towards God: for it happened, that, within 
the revolution of a hundred years, the posterity of Herod, who were a great 
many m number, were, excepting a few. utterly destroyed.* One may 
well apply this for the instruction of mankind, and learn thence how un~ 
happy they were; it will also show us the history of Agrippa, who, as he 
‘was @ person most worthy of admiration, so was he from a private man, 
Deyond all the expectation of those that knew him, advanced to great 
power and authority, I have said something of them formerly, but I shal 
now also speak accurately about them. 

4, Herod the Great had two daughters by Mariamne, the [grand] 
aughter of Hyrcanus; the one was Salampsio, who was married to Pha- 
saelua, her first cuusin, who was himself the son of Phasaelus, Heros 
brother, her father making the match; the other was Cypros, who was 
herself married also to her first cousin Antiputer, the son of Salome, 
Herod’s sister. Phasaelus hed five children by Salampsio, Antipater, 
Herod, and Alexander ; and two daughters, Alexandra aud Cypros, which 
last, Agrippa, the son of Aristobulas, married, and Timius of Cyprus mar 
ried Alexandra; he was a man of note, but had by ber no children. 
Agrippa had by Cypros two sons, and three daughters which daughters 
were named Bernice, Mariamne, and Drusilla; but the names of the sons 
were Agrippa and Dracus, of whom, Drusus died before he came to the 
years of puberty ; but their father, Agrippa, was brought up with his other 





{Whether thie sudden extinction of almast the entire Uinage of Herod the Grea, 
which was very numerous, as we are both here and in the next section informed, w: 
in part acs punishment forthe grom incest they were frequently guily of, in m vying 
thefe oun aaphows und nicces Sell deserves tobe eomstined,” See Lovie soi 8 7 
sai 10, and Nuldius, de Herod, No. 269, 270. 
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brethren, Herod and Aristobums, for these were aleo the sons of Herod the 
Great, by Bernice; bat Bernice was the daughter of Costobarus and of 
Salome, who was Herod’s sister, Aristobulus left these infants, when he 
was slain by his father, together with his brother Alexander, as we hnve 
already related. But when they were arrived at years of puberty, this 
Herod, the brother of Agrippa, married Mariamne, the daughter of Olym- 
pias, who was the daughter of Herod the king, and of Joseph, the son of 
Joseph, who was brother to Herod the king, and had by hera son, Aristo- 
bulus ; but Aristobulus, the third brother of Agrippa, married Jotape, the 
daughter of Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa;* they had a daughter who 
wae deaf, whose name also was Jotape: and these hitherto were the chil- 
dren of the mafe line. But Herodias, their aister, was married to Herod 
{Philip,] the son of Herod the Great, who was borne of Mariamne, the 
daughter of Simeon the high priest, who hada daughter Salome; after 
whose birth Herodias took upon her to confound the laws of our country, 
and divorced herself from her husband while he was alive, and was mar- 
ried to Herod [Antipas,] her husband's brother by the father’s side; he 
was tetrarch of Galilee : but ber daughter Salome was married to Philip, 
the son of Herod, and tetrarch of Trachonitis, and, as he died childless, 
Aristubulus, the son of Herod, the brother of Agrippa, married her; they 
had three sons, Herod, Agrippa, aud Aristobulus; and this was the pos- 
terity of Phasaclus and Sulampsio. But the daughter of Antipater by 
Cypros, was Cypros, whom Alexas Selcias, the sun of Alexas, married; 
they had a daughter, Cypros; but Herod and Alexander, who, as we told 
you, were the brothers of Antipater, died childless. As to Alexander, the 
son of Herod the king, who was slain by his father, he had two sons, Alex- 
ander and Tigranes, by the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia ; 
Tigranes, who was king of Armenius, was accused at Rome, and died 
childless; Alexander had a son of the same name with his brother Tigranes, 
and was sent to take possession of the kingdom of Armenia by Nero; he 
had a son, Alexander, who married Jotape,t the daughter of Antiochus, 
the king of Commagena; Vespasian made him king of an island in Cilicia, 
But these descendants of Alexander, soon after their birth, deserted the 
Jewish religion, and went over to that of the Greeks; but for the reat of 
the daughters of Herod the king, it happened that they died childless, And 
as the descendants of Herod, whom we have enumerated, were in being at 
the same time that Agrippa the Great took the kingdom, and I have now 
given an account of them, it now remains that I relate the several bard 
fortunes which befell Agrippa, and how he got clear of them, and was ad- 
vanced to the greatest height of dignity and power. 





CHAP, VI. 

Of the Navigation of King Agrippa to Rome to Tiberius Casar ; and how, 
upon his being accused by his own freed man, he was bound ; how also he 
was set at liberty by Caius, after Tiberius'’s death, and was made King of 
the Tetrarchy of Philip. : 

§ 1. Auitrix before the death of Herod the king, Agrippa lived at 

Rome, and was generally brought up and conversed with Drusus, the em- 


* Thete are coins still extant of this Emesa, ss Spanheim informs us. - 
+ Spanbeim alao informs us of a coin still extant of this Jotape, danghter of the king 
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peror Tiberus’s son, and contracted a friendship with Antonia, the wife of 
Drnaus the Great, who had his mother Bernice in great esteem, and was 
very desirous of advancing her son. Now, as Agrippa was by nature 
magnanimous and generous in the presents he made, while his mother was 
alive, this inclination of his mind did not appear, that he might be able to 
avoid her anger for such his extravagance; but when Bernice was dead, 
and he was left to his own conduct, he spent # great deal extravagantly in 
his daily way of living, and a great deal in the immoderate presents he 
made, and those chiefly among Cresar’s freed men, in order to gain their 
assistance, insomuch that he was ina little time reduced to poverty, and 
could not live at Rome any longer. Tiberius aleo forbade the friends of 
his deceased son to come into his sight, because on seeing them he should 
be put in mind of his son, and his grief would thereby be revived. 

2. For these reasons he went away from Rome, and sailed to Judes, 
bat in evil circumstances, being dejected with the loss of that money which 
he once had, and because he had not wherewithal to pay his creditors, who 
were many in number, and such as gave him no room for escaping them. 
Whereupon he knew not what to do; so, for shame of his present condi- 
tion, he retired to a certain tower, at Malatha, in Idumea, and had thoughts 
of killing himself; but his wife Cyproa perceived his intentions, and tried 
all sorts of methods to divert him from his taking such a conrse: so she 
sent a letter to his sister Herodias, who was now the wife of Herod the 
tetrarch, and let her know Agrippa's present design, and what necessity 
it was which drove them thereto, and Uesired her, as a kinswoman of his, 
to give him her help, and to engage her husband to do the same, since she 
saw how she alleviated these her busband’s troubles all she could, although 
ahe had not the like wealth to do it withal. So they sent for him, and al- 
lotted him Tiberias for his habitation, and appointed him some income of 
money for his maintenance, and made him a magistrate of that city, by 
way of honour to him. Yet did not Herod long continue in that resolu- 
tion of supporting him, though even that support was not sufficient for 
him; for, as once they were at a feast at Tyre, and in their cups, and re- 
proaches were cast upon one another, Agrippa thought that was not to be 
borne, while Herod bit him in the teeth with his poverty, and with owing 
his necessary food to him. So he went to Flaccus, one that had been con- 
sul, and had been a very great friend to him at Rome formerly, and was 
now president of Syria. 

3. Hereupon Flaccus received him kindly, and he lived with him. Flac- 
cus had also with him there Aristobulus, who was indeed Agrippa’s brother, 
but was at variance with him; yet did not their enmity to one another 
hinder the friendship of Flaccus to them both, but still they were honour- 
ably treated by him. However, Aristobulus did not abate of his ill-will to 
Agrippa, till at length he brought him into ill terms with Flaccus: the 
occasion of bringing on which estrangement was this: the Damascens were 
at difference with the Sidonians about their limits, and when Flaccus was 
about to hear the cause between them, they understood that Agrippa had 
a mighty influence on him; 80 they desired that he would be of their aide, 
and for that favour promised him a great deal of money; so he was zealous 
in assisting the Damascens as far as he waa able. Now, Aristobulus had 
gotten intelligence of this promise of money to him, and accused him to 
Flaceus of the same; and when, upon a thorough examination of the 
matter, it appenred plainly £0 to be, he rejected Agrippa out of the number 
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of his friends. So he was reduced to the utmost necessity, and came to 
Ptolemais; and because he knew not where else to get a livelihood, he 
thought to sail to Italy; but ashe was restrained from so doing by want 
of money, he desired Marsyas, who was his freed man, to find some mee 
thod for procuring bim so much ashe wanted for that purpose, by borrow- 
ing such a sum of some person or other. So Marsyas desired of Peter, who 
was the freed man of Bernice, Agrippa’s mother, and by the right of her 
testament was bequeathed to Antonio, to lend so much upon Agrippa's 
own bond and security ; but he accused Agrippa of having defrauded him, 
of certain sume of money, and 20 obliged Marsyas, when he made the bond. 
of 20,000 Attic drachme, to accept of 2,500 drachme* less than what he 
desired, which the other allowed of, because he could not help it, Upon 
the receipt of this money, Agrippa came to Anthedon, and took shipping, 
and was going to set sail; but Herennius Capito, who was the procurator 
of Jamuia, sent a band of soldiers to demand of him 300,000 drachme of 
silver, which were by him owing to Cxsar’s treasury while he was at Rome, 
and so forced him to stay. He then pretended that he would do as he 
bade him: but when night came on, he cut his cables, and went off, and 
led to Alexandria, where he desired Alexander the alabarcht to lend 
him 200,000 drachmz ; but he said he would not lend it to him, but would 
not refuse it to Cypros, as greatly astonished at her affection to her hua- 
band, and at the other instances of her virtue; eo she undertook to repay 
it. Accordingly, Alexander paid them five talents at Alexandria, and pro- 
mised to pay them the rest of that eum at Dicearchia [Puetoli;} and this 
he did out of the fear he was in that Agrippa would soon spend it. So 
this Cypros set her husband free, and dismissed him to go on with his na- 
vigation to Italy, while she and her children departed for Judea. 

4, And now Agrippa was come to Puetoli, whence he wrote a letter to 
Tiberius Cesar, who then lived at Caprea:, and told him, that he was come 
so far in order to wait on him, and to pay him a visit; and desired that he 
would give him leave to come over to Capree : so Tiberius made no diffi- 
culty, but wrote to him in an obliging way in other reepects, and withal 
told him, he was glad of his safe return, and desired him to come to Caprese ; 
and when he was come he did not fail to treat him as kindly as he had 
promised him in his letter to do, But the next day came a letter to Cesar 
from Herennius Capito, to inform him, that Agrippa had borrowed 300,000 
drachme, and not paid it at the time appointed; but, when it was de- 
manded of him, he ran away like a fugitive, out of the places under his 
government, and put it out of his power to get the money of him. When 
Cesar had read this letter, he was much troubled at it, and gave order that 
Agrippa should be excluded from his presence until he had paid that debt: 
upon which he was no way daunted at Cwsar's anger, but entreated An- 
tonia, the mother of Germanicus, and of Claudius, who was afterwards 
Cwesar himself, to lend him those 300,000 drachme, that he might not be 
deprived of Tiberius’s friendship ; 20, out of regard to the memory of Ber- 
nice his mother, (for these two women were very familiar with one an- 
other), and out of regard to his and Claudius’s education together, she 
lent him the money; and, upon the payment of this debt, there was no- 


© Spanheim observes, that we bave here an instance of the Attic quantity of use- 
money, which was the eighth part of the original eum, or twelve and a half per cent, for 
auch is the proportion of 2,500 to 20,000. 
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thing to hinder Tiberius’s friendship to him. After this, Tiberius Cysar 
recommended to him his grandson,* and ordered that he should always 
accompany him when he went abroad. But, upon Agrippa’s kind recep- 
tion by Antonia, he betook himself to pay his respects to Caius, who was 
her grandson, and in very high reputation, by reason of the good-will they 
bore his father.t Now there was one Thallus, a freed man of Cesar, of 
whom he borrowed a million of drachme, and thence repaid Antonia the 
debt he owed her; and by spending the overplus in paying his court to 
Caius, became a person of great authority with him. 

5. Now as the friendship which Agrippa had for Caius was come to a 
great height. there happened some words to pass between them, as they 
once were in u chariot together, concerning Tiberius; Agrippa praying [to 
Godt,] (for they two sat by themselves,) that Tiberias might soon go off the 
stage, and ieave the government to Caius, who was in every respect more 
worthy of it. Now, Eutychus, who was Agrippa’s freed man, and drove 
his chariot, heard these words, and at that time said nothing of them: but 
when Agrippa accased him of stealing some garments of his, (which was 
certainly true,)he ran away from him ; but when he was caught, and brought 
before Piso, who was governor of the city, and the man was asked why he 
ran away? he replied, that he bad somewhut to say to Cesar, that tended 
to his security and preservation: So Piso bound him, and sent him to 
Capree. But Tiberius, according to his usual custom, kept him still in 
bonds, being a delayer of uffairs, if ever there was any other king or tyrant 
that was so; for he did not admit ambassadors quickly, aud no successors 
‘were despatched away to governors or procurators of the provinces, that had 
been formerly sent, unless they were dead ; whence it was, that he was so 
negligent in hearing the causes of prisoners; insomuch, that when he was 
asked by his friends, what was the reason of his delay in such cases? he 
said, that '‘ he delayed to hear ambassadors, lest, upon their quick dismiséion, 
other ambassadors should be appointed, and return upon him; and so he 
should bring trouble upon himself in their public reception and dismission : 
that he permitted those governors who had been sent once from their 
government (to stay there a great while,] out of regard to the subjects that 
were under them ; for that all governors are naturally disposed to get as 
ouch as they can, and that those who are not to fix there, but to stay a short 
time, and that an uncertainty, when they shall be turned out, do the more 
severely hurry themselves ou to fleece the people ; but that, if their govern- 
ment be long continued to them, they are at last satiated with the spoile, as 
having gotten a vast deal, an | so become at length less sharp in their pil- 
laging; but that, if successors are sent quickly, the poor subjects, who are 
exposed to them asa prey, will not be able to bear the new ones, while they 
shal] not have the same time allowed them, wherein their predecessors had 
filled themselves, and so grow more unconcerned about getting more; and 
this because they are removed before they have had time {for their oppres- 
sions.] He gave them an example to show his meaning: “A great num- 
ber of flies came about the sore places of a man that had been wounded; 
upon which one of the standers by pitied the man’s misfortune, and thinking 
he was not able to drive those flies away himself, was going to drive them 
away for him; but he prayed him tolet them alone: the other, by way of 
reply, asked him the reason of such a preposterous proceeding. in prevent- 
ing relief from his present misery; to which he answered, If thou drivest 
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these flies away, thon wilt burt me worse; for, os these are already full of 
my blood, they do not crowd about me, nor pain me so much as befure, but 
are sometimes more remisa, while the fresh ones that come almost famished, 
and find me quite tired down already, will be my destruction. For this 
cause, therefore, it is, that § am myself careful not to send such new 
governors perpetually to those my subjects, who are already sufficiently 
harassed by many oppressions, as many, like these flies, furiher distress 
them ; and so, besides their natural desire of gain, may bave thie additional 
incitement to it, that they expect to be suddenly deprived of that pleaeure 
which they take in it.” And, as a forther attestation to what I say of the 
dilatory nature of Tiberius, I appeal to this his practice itself; for, although 
he were emperor twenty-two years, he sent in all but two procuratora to 
govern the nation of the Jews, Gratus, and his successor in the govern- 
ment, Pilate, Nor was he in one wuy of acting with respect to the Jewe, 
and in another with respect to the rest of bis subjects. He further in- 
formed them, that even in the hearing of the causes of prisoners, he made 
euch delays, ‘* because immediate death to those that must be condemned 
to die, would be an alleviation of their present miseries, while those wicked 
wretches have not deserved any euch favour; but I do it, that, by being 
harassed with the present calamity, they may undergo greater misery.” 

6, On this account it was that Eutychus could not obtuin a hearing, but 
was kept still in prison, However, some time afterward, Tiberius came 
from Capree to Tusculanum, which is about a hundred furlongs from 
Rome. Agrippa then desired of Antonia, that she would procure a hearing 
for Eutychus, let the matter whereof he accused him prove what it would, 
Now, Antonio was greatly esteemed by Tiberius on all accounts, for the 
dignity of her relution to him, who had been his brother Drusus’s wife, 
and from her eminent chastity ;* for though she were still a young woman 
she continued in her widowhood, and refused all other matches, although 
Angustus had enjoined her to be married to somebody else; yet did she all 
along preserve her reputation free frum reproach. She had also been the 
greatest benefactrees to Tiberius, when there was a very dangerous plot laid 
against him by Sejanus, a man who had beea ker husband’s friend, and 
who had the greatest authority, because he wes general of the army, and 
when many members of the senate, and many of the freed men joined 
with him, and the soldiery was corrupted, and the plot was come to # great 
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height. Now Sejanus had certainly gained his point, had not Antonia’e 
boldness been more wisely conducted than Sejanus’ malice; for, when she 
had discovered his designs against Tiberius, she wrote him an exact 
account of the whole, and gave the letter to Pallus, the most faithful of her 
servante, and sent him to Caprese to Tiberius, who, when he understood it, 
slew Sejanus and his confederates; 20 that Tiberius, who had her in great 
esteem before, now looked upon her with still greater respect, and de- 
pended upon her in all things. So, when Tiberius was desired by this 
Antonia to examine this Rutychus, he answered, “ If indeed Eutychus had 
falsely accused Agrippa in what he hath said of him, he hath had sufficient 
punizhment by what I have done to him already ; but if, upon examination, 
the accusation appears to be true, let Agrippa have a care, lest, out of 
desire of punishing his freed man, he do not rather bring a punishment 
upon himself.” Now when Antonia told Agrippa of this, he was etill 
much more pressing that the matter might be examined into ; so Antonia, 
upon Agrippa’s lying bard at her continually to beg his favour, took the 
following opportunity: As Tiberius lay once at his ease upon his sedan, 
and was carried about, and Cajus, her grandson, and Agrippa, were before 
him after dinner, she walked by the sedan, and desired bim to call Euty- 
chus, and have him examined; to which he replied, “O Antonia! the gods 
are my witnesses, that I am induced to do what I am going to do, not by 
my own inclination, but because I am forced to it by thy prayers.” When 
he had said this, he ordered Macro, who succeeded Sejanus, to bring 
Eutychus to him; accordingly, without any delay, he was brought. Then 
Tiberius asked him, what he had to say against a man who bad given him 
hia liberty? Upon which he said, “0 my lord! this Caius, and Agrippa 
with him, were once riding in a chariot, when I sat ut their fect, and 
among other discourses that passed, Agrippa said to Caius, O that the day 
would once come, when this old fellow will die, and name thee for the 
governor of the habitable earth! for then this Tiberius, his grandson, 
would be no hinderance, but would be taken off by thee, and that earth 
would be happy, and I happy also.” Now, Tiberius took these to be traly 
Agrippa's words, and bearing a grudge withal at Agrippa, because, when 
he had commanded him to pay his respects to Tiberius his grandson, and 
the son of Drueus, Agrippa bad not paid him that respect, but had dis- 
obeyed his commands, and transferred all his regard to Caius; he eaid to 
Macro, “ Bind this man.” But Macro, not distinctly knowing which of 
them it was whom he bade him bind, and not expecting that he would have 
any such thing done to Agrippa, he forbore, and came to ask more dis» 
tinctly what it was that he ssid? Bat, when Cesar had gone round the 
hippodrome, he found Agrippa standing ; “ For certain,” said he, “* Macro, 
this is the man J meant to have bound ;” and when he till asked, “ Which 
of these is to be bound?” he said, “ Agrippa.” Upon which Agrippa 
betook himeeif to make eupplication for himself, putting him in mind of hia 
son, with whom he was brought up, and of Tiberiue [his grandson} whom 
he had educated: bat all to no purpose, for they led him about bound even 
in his purple garments. It was also very hot weather, and they had but 
little wine to their meal, so that he was very thirsty; be was also in a sort 
of agony, and took this treatment of him heivously; ss he therefore saw 
one of Caius’ slaves, whos name was Thanmastus, carrying some water in 
a vessel, he desired that he would let him drink; so the servant gave him 
some water to drink, and he drank heartily, and said, “ O thou boy! this 
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service of thine to me will be for thy advantage ; for, if I once get clear of 
these my bonds, I will soon procure thee thy freedom from Caius, who has 
not been wanting to minister to me, now am in bonds, in the same 
manner as when I was in my former state and dignity.”’ Nor did he de- 
ceive him in what he promised him, but made him amends for what he had 
now done; for, when afterward Agrippa was come to the kingdom, he took 
particular care of Thaumastus, and got him his liberty from Caius, and 
made him the steward over his own estate; and when he died, he left him 
to Agrippa his son, and to Bernice his daughter, to minister to them in the 
same capacity. The man also grew old in that honourable post, and 
therein died. But all this happened a good while later. 

7, Now Agrippa stood in his bonds before the Royal palace, and leaned 
on a certain tree for grief, with many others, who were in bond also; and 
as acertain bird sat upon the tree on which Agrippa leaned, (the Romana 
call this bird babo,) [an owl,] one of those that were bound, a German by 
nation, and asked a soldier what that man in purple was? and when he was 
informed that his name was Agrippa, and that he was by nation a Jew, and 
one of the principal men of that nation, he asked leave of the soldier to 
whom he was bound,* to let him come nearer to him, to speak with him ; 
for that be had a mind to inquire of him about some things relating to his 
country; which liberty when he had obtained, and as he stood near him, 
he said thus to him by an interpreter, that ‘ this sudden change of thy 
condition, O young man! is grievous to thee, as bringing on thee @ mani- 
fold and very great adversity; nor wilt thou believe me, when I foretell 
how thou wilt get clear of this misery which thou art now under, and how 
divine Providence will provide for thee. know therefore (and I appeal to 
my own country gods, as well as to the gods of this place, who have 
awarded these bonds to us,) that all I am going to say about thy concerns, 
shall neither be eaid for favour, nor bribery, nor out cf an endeavour to 
make thee cheerful without cause, for such predictions, when they come to 
fail, make the gricf at lust, and in earnest, more bitter than if the party had 
never heard of any such thing. However, though I run the hazard of my 
own self, J think it fit to declare to thee the prediction of the gods. It 
cannot be that thou shouldest tung continue in these bonds; but thou wilt 
soon be delivered from them, and wilt be promoted to the highest dignity 
and power, and thou wilt be envied by all those who now pity thy hard 
fortune ; and thou wilt be happy till thy death, and wilt Jeave thine happi- 
‘ness to the children whom thou shalt have. But, do thou remember, when 
thou seest this bird again, that thou wilt then live but five days longer, 
This event will be brought to pass by that God who hath eent this bird 
hither to be a sign unto thee. And I cannot but think it unjust to conceal 
from thee what 1 foreknow concerning thee, that by thy knowing before- 
hand what happiness is coming upon thee, thou mayest not regard thy 
present misfortunes, But when this happiness shall actually befall thee, 
do not forget what misery I am in myeelf, but endeavour to deliver me.” 
So, when the German had said this, he made Agrippa Jaugh at him ag 
much as he afterwards appeared worthy of admiration. But now Antonia 
took Agrippa’s misfortunes to heart ; however, to speak to Tiberius on his 
behalf, she took to be a very difficult thing, and indeed quite impracticable, 


® Dr, Hudson here takes notice, out of Senece, Epistle v, that this wax the custom of 
Tiberius, to couple the prisoner, and the soldier that guarded him, together in the 
same chain. 
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as to any hope of success; yet did she procure of Macro, that the soldiers 
that kept him should be of a gentle nature, and that the centurion wno 
was over them, and was to dict with him, should be of the same dispo- 
sition, and that he might have leave to bathe himself every day, and that 
hie freed men and friends might come to him, and that other things that 
tended to ease him might be indulged him. So his friend Silas came in to 
him, and two of his freed men, Marsyas and Stechus, brought him euch 
sort of food as he was fond of, and indeed took great care of him; they 
also brought him garments, under pretence of selling them, and, when the 
night came on, they Iaid them under him ; and the soldiers assisted him, as 
Macro had given them order to do beforehand, And this was Agrippa’s 
eondition for six months’ time, and in this case were his affairs. 

8. Bat for Tiberius, upon his return to Caprese, he fell sick. At first 
his distemper was but gentle; but as that distemper increased upon him, 
he had small or no hopes of recovery. Hereupon he bade Euodus, who 
was that freed man whom he most of all respected, to bring the children® 
to him; for that he wanted to talk to them before he died. Now he had 
at present no eons of his own alive; for Drueus, who was his only son, waa 
dead; but Drusus’ son Tiberius was still living, whore additional name was 
Gemellus: there was also living Caius, the sont of Germanicus, who was 
the son of his brother {Drusus.} He was now grown up, and had a 
liberal education, as well improved by it, and was in esteem and favour 
with the people, on account of the excellent character of his father Ger~ 
menicus, who had attained the highest honour among the multitude, by 
the firmness of his virtuous behaviour, by the easiness and agreeableness of 
his conversing with the multitude, and because the dignity he was in did 
not hinder his familiarity with them all, as if they were his equals; by 
which behaviour he was not only greatly esteemed by the people and the 
senate, but by every one of those nations that were subject to the Romans; 
some of whom were affected, when they came to him, with the gracefulness 
of their reception by him, and others were affected in the eame manner by 
the report of the others that had been with him; and upon his death there 
was a lamentation made by all men; not such a one as was to be made in 
flattery to their rulers, while they did but counterfeit sorrow, but such as 
was real; while every body grieved at his death, as if they had lost one 
that was near to them. And truly such had been his conversation with 
men, that it tumed greatly to the advantage of his son among all; and, 
among others, the soldiery were so peculiarly affected to him, that they 
reckoned it an eligible thing, if need were, to die themselves, if he might 
but attain to the government. 

9. But when Tiberius had given order to Euodns to bring the children 
to him the next day in the morning, he prayed to his country gods to show 
him a manifest signal, which of those children should come to the govern- 
ment; being very desirous to leave it tu his son's eon, but still depending 
upon what God should foreshow concerning them, more than upon his own 
opinion and inclination; £0 he made this to be the cmen, that the govern- 
ment should be left to him who should come to him first the next day. When 
he had thus resolved within himself, he sent to bis grandson’a tutor, and 
ordered him to bring the child to him early in the morning, as supposing 
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that God would permit him to be made emperor. But God proved oppu- 
‘ite to his designation; for, while Tiberius was thus contriving matters, 
and as soon as it was at all day, he bade Exodus to call in that child which 
should be there ready. So he went out, and found Caiua before the door, 
for Tiberius was not yet come, but etayed waiting for his breakfast; for 
Euodus knew nothing of what his lord intended; so he said to Caius, 
“ Thy father calls thee,” and then brought him in. As soon as Tiberius 
saw Caius, and not before, he reflected on the power of God, and how the 
ability of bestowing the government on whom he would, was entirely taken 
from him; and thence he was not able to establish what he had intended. 
So he greatly lamented that his power of establishing what he had before 
contrived was taken from him, and that his grandson Tiberius was not only 
to lose the Roman empire by his fatality, but his own safety also, because 
his preservation would now depend upon such a8 would be more potent 
than himself, who would think it 2 thing not to be borne, that a kinsman 
chould live with them, and so his relation would not be able to protect 
him: but he would be feared and hated by him who had the supreme au- 
thority, partly on account of his being next to the empire, and partly on 
account of his perpetually contriving to get the government, both in order 
to preserve himself, and to be at the head of affairs also. Now Tiberius 
had been very much given to astrology,* and the calculation of nativities, 
and had spent his life in the esteem of what predictions had proved true 
more than those whose profession it was. Accordingly, when he once saw 
Gualba coming in to him, he said to his most intimate friends, that “‘ there 
came in a man that would one day have the dignity of the Roman empire.” 
So that this Tiberius was more addicted to all such sorte of diviners than 
any other of the Roman emperors, because he had found them to have told 
him trath in his own affairs, And indeed he was now in great distress 
upon this accident that had befullen him, and was very much grieved at the 
destruction of his son’s son, which he foresaw, and complained of himself, 
that he should have made use of such a method of divination beforehand, 
while it was in his power to have died without grief by his knowledge of 
faturity; whereas, he was now tormented by bis foreknowledge of the mis 
fortunes of such as were dearest to him, and must die under that torment. 
Now, although be were disordered at this unexpected revolation of the 
government to those for whom he did not intend it, he spoke thus to 
Caine, though unwillingly, and against his own inclination: * O child! 
though Tiberius be nearer related to me than thou art, I, by my own de- 
termination, and the couspiring suffrage of the gods, do give, and put into 
thy hand, the Roman empire; and E desire thee never to be unwindful 
when thou comest to it, either of my kindness tu thee, who set thee in 80 
high a dignity, or of thy relation to Tiberius. But es thou knowest that 
Tam, together with and after the gods, the procurer of so great heppi- 
nees to thee, eo I desire that thou wilt make me a return for my readiness 
to assist thee, and wilt take care of Tiberius because of his near relation to 
thee. Besides which, thou art to know, that, while Tiberius is alive, he 
will be a security 1o thee, both as to empire and as to tay own preservation; 
bat, if he die, that will be but a prelude to thy own misfortunes; for, tobe 
alone, under the weight of euch vast affairs, is very dangerous; nor will 
the gods suffer those actions which are unjustly done, contrary to that law 

© This is a known thing among the Roman historians and ports, that Tiberius wat 
greatly addicted to astrology and divination, 
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which directs men tc act otherwise, to go off unpunished.” This was the 
speech which Tiberius made. which did not persuade Caius to act accord: 
ingly, although he promised so to do; but, when he was settled in the 
government, he took off this Tiberius, as was predicted by the other Tibe- 
Tins; as he was also himself, in no long time afterward, slain by a eecret 
plot inid against him. 

10. So when Tiberius had at this time appointed Caius to be his succes- 
sor, he lived but a few days, and then died, after he had held the govern. 
ment twenty-two years, five months, and three days: now Caius was the 
fourth emperor. But, when the Romans understood that Tiberius was 
dead, they rejoiced at the good news, but had not courage to believe it; 
not because they were unwilling it should be true, for they would have 
given large sums of money that it might be so, but because they were 
afraid, that if they had showed their joy, when the news proved folse, their 
joy should be openly known, and they should be accused for it, and 
be thereby undone. For this Tiberius had brought a vast number of mise- 
ries on the best families of the Romans, since he was easily inflamed with 
passion in all cases, and was of such a temper as rendered his anger irrre- 
vocable, till he had executed the same, although he had taken a hatred 
againet men without reason; for he was by vature fierce in all the sen- 
tences he gave, and made death the penalty for the slightest offences; in- 
somuch that, when the Romans heard the rumour about his death gladly, 
they were restrained from the enjoyment of that pleasure by the dread of 
such miseries as they foresaw would follow, if their hopes proved ill 

ded. Now, Marsyas, Agrippa’s freed-man, as soon as he heard of 
‘iberivs’ death, came running to tell Agrippa the news; and finding him 
going ont to the bath, he gave him a nod, and said in the Hebrew tongue, 
‘« The lion is dead :”* who understanding his meaning, and being over- 
joyed at the news, “ Nay,” said he, ‘ but all sorts of thanks and happiness 
attend thee for this news of thine: only I wish that what thou saycst may 
prove true. Now the centurion, who was set to keep Agrippa, when he 
saw with what haste Marsyas came, and what joy Agrippa had from what 
he said, he had a suspicion that his words implied some great innovation of 
affairs, and he asked them about what was said. They at first diverted the 
discourse; but, upon his farther pressing, Agrippa, without more ado, told 
him, for he was already become his friend; so he joined with him in that 
Pleasure which this news occasioned, because it would be fortunate to 
‘Agrippa, and made him a eupper. But, as they were feasting, and the 
cups went about, there came one who said, that “‘ Tiberius was etill alive, 
and would return to the city in a few days.” At which news the centu- 
rion was exceedingly troubled, becuuse he had done what might cost him 
his life, to have treated eo joyfully a prisoner, and this upon the news of 
the death of Czsar; so he thrast Agrippa from the couch whereon he lay, 
and said, “ Dost thou think to cheat me by a lie about the emperor without 
punishment ? and shalt not thou pay for this thy malicious report at the 
price of thine head >” When he had so eaid, he ordered Agrippa to be bound 
again, (for he had loosed him before,) and kept @ severer guard over him 
than formerly, and in that evil condition was Agrippa that night; but the 


* The name of a lion is often given to tyrants, especially by the Jews, euch as Agrippa, 
and probably his freed-man Marsyas, in effect were, Ezek. xix. 1,9. ath, xiv. 13.2 Tim, 
iv. 17. ‘They are also sometimes compared to or represented by wild beasts, of which the 
lion is the principal. Dan. vii. 3. 8 Apoc. xiii. 1, 2. 
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next day the rumour increased in the city, ana conurmed the news that Tibe- 
ring was certainly dead; ineomuch that men durat now openly and freely 
talk about it; nay, some offered sacrifices on that account. Several letters 
also came from Caius, one of them to the senate, which informed them of 
the death of Tiberius, and of hie own entrance on the government ; ancther 
to Piso, the governor of the city, who told him the same thing. He also 
gave order that Agrippa sh: uld be removed ont of the camp, and go to 
that house where he lived before he was put in prison; so that he was now 
out of fear as to his own affairs ; for, although he were still in custody, yet 
it was now with ease as to his own affairs. Now, as soon as Caivs was 
come to Rome, and had brought Tiberius’ dead body with him, and had 
made a sumptuous funeral for him, according to the laws of his country, 
he waa much disposed to set Agrippa at liberty that very day, but Antonia 
hindered him, not out of any ill-will to the prisoner, but out of regard to 
decency in Caius, lest that should make men believe that he received the 
death of Tiberius with pleasure, when he loosed one whom he had bound 
immediately. However, there did not many days pass ere he sent for him 
to his house, and had him shaved, and made him change his raiment, after 
which he put his diudem upon his head, and appointed him to be king of 
the tetrarchy of Philip. He also gave him the tetrarchy-of Lysanias,* and 
changed his iron chain for a golden one of equal weight. He also sent 
Marullus to be procurator at Judea. 

11, Now, in the second year of the reign of Caius Caesar, Agrippa de- 
sired leave to be given him to sail home, and settle the irs of his go- 
vernment, and he promised to return again, when he had put the rest in 
order, as it ought to be put. So, upon the emperor’s permission, he came 
into his own country, and appeared to them all unexpectedly as a king, 
and thereby demonstrated to the men that saw him the power of fortune, 
when they compared his former poverty with his present happy affluence ; 
so some called him a happy man, and others could not well believe that 
things were 20 much changed with him for the better. 






CHAP. VII. 
How Herod the Tetrarch was banished, 

§ 1. Bur Herodias, Agrippa’s sister, who now lived as wife to thet 
Herod who was tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, took this authority of ber 
brother in an envious manner, particularly when she saw that he had a 
greater dignity bestowed on him than her husband had; since, when he 
ran away, he was not able to pay hie debts; and now he was come back, 
it was because he waa in a way of dignity, and of great good fortune.— 
She was therefore grieved, and much displeased at 20 great a mutation of 
hiy affaire, and chiefly when she saw him marching among the multitude 
with the usual ensigns of royal authority, she was not able to conceal how 
miserable she was, by reason of the euvy she had towards him; but she 
excited her husband, and desired him that he would sail to Rome, to court 
honours equal to for she said, that “‘she could not bear to live any 
longer, while Agrippa, the eon of that Aristobulus who was condemned to 





® Although Caius now promised to give Agrippa the tetrarchy of Lysaniae, yet was it 
not ectually conferred upou him till the reign of Claudius, as we learn, Antiq. b, mn 
chap. v § 1. 
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die by his father, one that came to her huebsnd in euch extreme poverty, 
that the necessaries of life were forced to be enureiy supplied mm aay by 
day; and when he fied away from his creditors by sea, he now returned a 
king; while he was himself the son of a king, and while the near relation 
he bore to royal authority, called upon him to gain the like dignity, he sat 
still, and was contented with a private life. But then, Herod, although 
thou wast formerly not concerned to be in a lower condition than thy fa~ 
ther, from whom thou wast derived, had been; yet do thou now seek after 
the dignity which thy kinsman hath attained to; and do not thou bear 
this contempt, that a man who admired thy riches should be in greater 
honour than thyself, nor suffer his poverty to show itself able to purchase 
greater things than our abandance; nor do thou esteem it other than a 
shameful thing to be inferior to one, who, the other day, lived upon thy 
charity. But let us go to Rome, and let us spare no pains nor expenses, 
either of silver or gold, since they cannot be kept for any better use, than 
for the obtaining of a kingdom.” 

2, But, for Herod, he opposed her request at this time, out of the love 
of ease, and having a suspicion of the trouble he should have at Rome; so 
he tried to instruct her better. But the more she saw him draw back, the 
more she pressed him to it, and desired hiin to leave no stone unturned in 
order to be king: and at last she left not off till she engaged him, whether 
he would or not, to be of her sentiments, because he could no otherwise 
avoid her importanity, So he got all things ready, after as sumptuous a 
manner as he was able, and spared for nothing, and went up to Rome, and 
took Herodias along with him. But Agrippa, when he was made sensible 
of their intentions and preparations, also prepared to go thither; and ar 
soon as he heard they set sail, he sent Fortunatus, one of his freed-men, 
to Rome, to carry presents to the emperor, and letters against Herod, and 
to give Caius a particular account of those matters, if he should have any 
opportunity. This man followed Herod so quick, and had so prosperous & 
voyage, and came so little after Herod, that while Herod was with Cai 
‘he came himself, aud delivered his letters; for they both sailed to Diceare! 
and found Caius at Baiz, which is itself « little city of Campania, at the 
distance of about five furlonge from Dicearchia. There are in that place 
royal palaces, with sumptuous apartments, every emperor etill endeavouring 
to outdo his predecessor's magnificence ; the place also affords warm baths, 
that »pring out of the ground of their own accord, which are of advantage 
for the recovery of the health of those that make use of them, and, besides, 
they minister to men’s luxury also, Now Caius salated Herod, for he first 
met with him, and looked upon the letters which Agrippa had sent him, and 
which were written in order to accuse Herod; wherein he accnsed him, 
that he had been in confederacy with Sejanus, against Tiberius’ govern- 
ment, and that he was now confederate with Artabanus, the king of Parthia, 
in opposition to the government of Caius; asa demostration of which he 
alleged, that he had armour sufficient for seventy thousand men ready in 
his armoury, Caius was moved at this information, and asked Herod, 
whether what was said about the armour was true? and when he confessed 
there was auch armour there, for he could not deny the same, the truth 
of it being too notorious, Caius took that to be a sufficient proof of the accu- 
sation, that he intended to revolt. So he took away fiom him his tetrachy, 
and gave it by way of addition to Agrippa’s kingdom; he also gave Herod's 
mouey to Agrippa, and by way of punishment, awarded him a perpetual 
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panishment, and sppointed Lyons, a city of Gaul, to be his place of habita- 
tion. But when he was informed that Herodias was Agrippa’s sister, he 
tade her a present of what money was her own; and told her, that “ it 
was her brother who prevented her being put under the same calamity with 
her husband.” But she made this reply; ‘Thou, indeed, O emperor! 
actest after a magnificent manner, and as becomes thyself in what thou 
offerest me; but the kindness which I have for my husband, hinders me 
from partaking of the favour of thy gift; for it is not just, that I, who 
have been made a partner in his prosperity, should foreake him in his mis- 
fortunes.” Hereupon Caius was angry at her, and sent her with Herod 
into banishment, and gave her estate to Agrippa, And thus did God 
punish Herodias for her envy at her brother, and Herod also for giving ear 
to the vain discourses of a woman. Now, Caius managed public affairs 
with great magnanimity, during the first and second year of his reign, and 
behaved himeelf with such moderation, that he gained the good-will of the 
Romans themselves, and of his other subjects. But, in process of time, he 
went beyond the bounds of human nature, in his conceit of himself, and, 
by reason of the vastness of his dominions, made himself a god, and took 
upon himself to act in all things to the reproach of the Deity itself. 





CHAP. VIIT. 


Concerning the Embassage of the Jews to Caius,* and how Caius sent 
Petronius into Syria to make war against the Jews, wnless they would re- 
ceive his Statue. 


§ 1, Taere was now a tumult arisen at Alexandris, between the Jewish 
inhabitants and the Greeks; and three ambassadorst were chosen out of 
each party that were at variance, who came to Caius. Now, one of these 
ambassadors from the people of Alexandria was Apion, who uttered many 
Dlasphemies against the Jews; and, among other things that he said, he 
charged them with neglecting the honours that belonged to Cesar; for 
that while all who were subject to the Roman empire, built altars and 
temples to Cains, and in other regards universally received him as they re- 
ceived the gods, these Jews alone thought it a dishonourable thing for them 
to erect statues in honour of him, as well as to swear by hisname. Many 
of these severe things were said by Apion, by which he hoped to provoke 
Caius to anger at the Jews, as he was likely to be; but Philo, the principal 
of the Jewish embassage, a man eminent on all accounts, brother to Alex- 





© This is m most remarkable chapter, as containing such instances of the interposition 
of Providence, as bave been always very rare among the other idolatrous nations, but of 
old very many among the posterily of Abraham, the worshippers of the true God; nor 
do there seem stuch inferior to those in the Old Testament, which are the more remark- 
able, because among all other follies and vices, the Jews were not at this time idolaters ; 
and the deliverances here mentioned, wete done in order to prevent their relapse into 


idolatry. 

+ Josephas here assures us, that the ambasandors from Alexandria to Caius were on 
exch part no more than three in number, for the Jews, and for the Gentiles, which are 
but six in all: whereas Philo, who was the principal ambassador from the Jews, ax Jo- 
sephus here conferses (as was Apion from the Gentiles), says, the Jews’ ambaxcadors 
were themuelven no fewer than five, towards the end of bis legation to Caiue; which, if 
there be 20 mistake in the copies, must be supposed the truth; nor, in that case, would 
Josephus have contradicted 20 authentic a witness, had he #ren that account of Philo's; 
which thet he ever did, does not appear. 
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ander the alabarch,* and one not unskilful in philosophy, was ready to 
betake himself to make his defence against those accuuations ; but Caius 
prohibited him, and bade him be gone; be was also in such a rage, that it 
‘openly appeared he was about to do them some very great mischief, So 
Philo being thus affronted, went out, and said to those Jews who were 
about him, that “they should be of good courage, since Caius’ words it 
deed showed anger at them, but in reality had already set God against 
himeelf.” 

2. Hereupon Caius, taking it very heinously that he should be thus de- 
spised by the Jews, sent Petronius to be president of Syria, and successor 
in the government to Vitellius, and gave him order to make an invasion 
into Judea with a great body of troops; and, if they would admit of lis 
statue willingly, to erect it in the temple of God ; but, if they were obstinate, 
to conquer them by war, and then to do it. Accordingly, Petronius took 
the government of Syria, and made haste to obey Ceesar's epistle. He got 
together aa great a number of auxiliaries as he possibly could, and took with 
him two legions of the Roman army, and came to Ptolemais, and there 
wintered, as intending to set about the war in the spring. He also wrote 
word to Caius what he had resolved to do, who commended him for his 
alacrity, and ordered him to go on, and to make war with them, in case they 
would aot obey his commands. But there came many ten thousands of the 
Jews to Petroniva, to Ptolemais, to offer their petitions to him, that ‘ he 
would not compel them to transgress and violate the law of their fore- 
fathers ; but if (said they) thou art entirely resolved to bring this statue, 
and erect it, do thon first kill us, and then do what thou hast resolved on; 
for, while we are alive, we cannot permit such things as are forbidden us 
to be done by the authority of our legislator, and by our forefathers’ deter- 
mination, that such probibi ions are instances of virtue.” But Petronius 
was angry at them, and said, “ If indeed 1 were myself emperor, and were 
at liberty to follow my own inclination, and then had designed to act thus, 
these your words would be justly spoken to me, but now Caesar hath sent 
to me, I am under the necessity of being subservient to his decrees, because 
a disobedience to them will bring upon me inevitable destruction.”’ Then 
the Jews replied, “ Since, therefore, thou art so disposed, O Petronius ! that 
thou wilt not disobey Caius’ epistles, neither will we transgress the com- 
mands of our law; and as we depend upon the excellency of our laws, and 
by the labours of our ancestors, have continued hitherto without suffering 
them to be transgressed, we dare not hy any means suffer ourselves to be 
80 timorous as to transgress those laws out of the fear of death, which God 
bath determined are for our advantage; and, if we fall into miefortunes, 
‘we will bear them, in order to preserve our lawa, as knowing, that those 
who expose themselves to dangers, have good hope of escaping them, be- 
cause God will stand on our side, when, out of regard to him, we undergo 
affiictions, and sustain the uncertain turns of fortune. But, if we should 
submit to thee, we should be greatly reproached for our cowardice, as 
thereby showing ourselves ready to tranagress our law ; and we should in- 
car the great anger of God alao, who, even thyself being judge, is auperior 
to Caius.” 








iis Alexander the alabarch, or governor of the Jews at Alexandria, and brother tu 
supposed by Bishop Pearson, in Act. Apost. p. £1, 42. to be the same with that 
Alexander who is mentioned by St, Luke, as of the kindred of the high priests, 
Acts iv. 6. 
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3, When Petronics saw by their words that their determination was 
hard to be removed, and that, without a wer, he should not be able to be 
subservient to Cains in the dedication of his statue, and that there must 
be a great deal of bloodshed, he took his friends, and the servants that 
were about him, and hasted to Tiberius, as wanting to know in what pos- 
ture the affairs of the Jews were; and many ten thousand of the Jews 
met Petronius again, when he was come to Tiberius, These thought they 
must ran a mighty hazard if they should have a war with the Romans, but 
judged that the transgression of the law was of much greater consequence, 
and made supplication to him, that he would by no means reduce them to 
such distresses, nor defile their city with the dedication of the etatue. Then 
Petronius said to them, ‘* Will you then make war with Cesar, without 
considering his great preparations for war, and your own weakness?” They 
replied, “* We will not by any means make war with him, but still we will 
die before we see our laws trangressed.” So they threw themselves down 
upon their faces, and stretched out their throats, and said they were ready 
to be slain; and this they did for forty days together, and in the mean 
time left off the tilling of their ground, and that while the season of the 
year required them to sow it.* ‘Thus they continued firm in their resolu- 
tion, and proposed to themselves to die willingly, rather than to see the 
dedication of the statue. 

4. When matters were in this state, Aristobulus, king Agrippa’s bro- 
ther, and Helcias the Great, and the other principal men of that family 
with them, went in unto Petronius, and besought him, that “since he saw 
the resolution of the multitude, he would not make any alteration, and 
thereby drive them to despair; but would write to Caius, that the Jews 
hed an insuperable aversion to the reception of the statue, and how they 
continued with him, and left off the tillage of their ground ; that they were 
not willing to go to war with him, because they were not able to do it, 
but were ready to die with pleasure, rather than euffer their lawa to be 
transgressed: and how, upon the lands continuing unsown, robberies 
would grow up, on the inability they would be under of paying their tri- 
butes ; and that perhaps Caius might be thereby moved to pity, and not 
order any barbarous action to be done to them, nor think of destroying the 
nation; that if he continues inflexible in his former opinion to bring a 
war upon them, he may then set about it himself.” And thus did Aristo- 
Dulus, and the rest with him, eupplicate Petronius, So Petronius,t partly 
on account of the pressing instances which Aristobulus and the rest with 
him made, and because of the great consequence of whut they desired, 
and the earnestness wherewith they made their supplication ; partly on ac- 
count of the firmness of the opposition made by the Jews, which he saw, 
while he thought it an horrible thing for him to be such a slave to the 


‘© What Joseph 


here, and § 6, relates as done by the Jews, before seed-time, is in 
Philo not far off the 


¢ when the corn was ripe, who, as Le Clerc notes, differ here one 
a is another indication that Josephus, when he wrote this account, 
m Philo’s Legat. ad Caium, otherwise he would hardly have herein differed 


¢ This Publius Petronina was after tnis still president of Syria, ander Claudius, and, 
at the desire of Agrippa, published a severe decree against the inhabitants of Dora, who, 
in a eort of iritation of Caius, had set up & statue of Claudius in s Jewish synagogue 

xix. chap, vi. § 8. and greatly confirms the present a0- 
counts ef Josephus, as do the other decrees of Claudius, relating to the like Jewish 
affairs, b. xix. chap. v. § 2, 3. to which I refer the inguinitive reader. 
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madness of Caius, as to slay s0 many ten thousand men, only because of 
their religious disposition towards God, and after that to pass his life in 
expectation of punishment: Petronius, I say, thought it much better to 
send to Caius, and to let him know how intolerable it was to him to bear 
the anger he might have against him for not serving him sooner, in obedi- 
ence to his epistle, for that perhaps he might persuade him: and that if 
this mad resolution continued, he might then begin the war against them ; 
nay, thet in case he should tarn his hatred against himeelf, it was fit for 
virtuous persons even to die for the sake of such vast multitudes of men. 
Accordingly, he determined to hearken to the petitioners in this matter. 

5. He then called the Jews together to Tiberius, who came, many ten 
thousands in number; he also placed that army he now had with him 
opposite to them; but did not discover his own meaning, but the com- 
manda of the emperor, and told them, that ‘‘his wrath would, without 
delay, be executed on such as had the courage to disobey what he had 
commanded, and this immediately; and thal it was fit for him, who had 
obtained so great a dignity by his grant, not to contradict him in any 
thing; y id he, ‘I do not think it just to have such a regard to my 
own safety honour, as to refuse to sacrifice them for your preservation, 
who are eo many in number, and endeavour to preserve the regard that ia 
due to your law, which as it hath come down to you from your forefathers, 
80 do you esteem it worthy of your utmost contention to preserve jt; nor, 
with the supreme assistance and power of God, will I be so hardy as to 
suffer your temple to fall into contempt by the means of the imperial au- 
thority, J will, therefore, send to Caius, and let him know what your re- 
solutions are, and will assist your suit as far as I am able; that you may 
not be exposed to suffer on account of the honest designs you have pro- 

osed to yourselves; and may God be your assistant, for his authority is 
Beyond all the contrivance and power of men, and may he procure you the 
preservation of your ancient laws, and may not he be deprived, though 
without your consent, of his accustomed honours. But if Caius be irri- 
tated, and turn the violence of his rage upon me, I will rather undergo all 
that danger and that affliction that may come either upon my body or my 
soul, than to see so many of you to perish, while you are acting in sv ex- 
cellenta manner. Do you, therefore, every one of you, go your way about 
your own occupations, and fall to the cultivation of your ground; I will 
ayself send to Rome, and will not refuse to serve you in all things, both by 
myself and by my friends.” . 

6, When Petronius had said this, and had dismissed the assembly of 
the Jews, be desired the principal of them to take care of their husbaodry, 
and to speak kindly to the people, and encourage them to have a 
hope of their affairs. Thus did he readily bring the multitude to be cheer- 
fal again, And now did God shew his presence* to Petronius, and signify 
to hivo, that he would afford him his assistance in his whole design; for 
he had no sooner finished the speech that he made to the Jews, but God 
















© Josephur here urea the solemn New Testament words 
presence and appearance of God, for the extraordinary manifestation of his power and 
providence to Petronius, by sending rain in a time of disttess, immediately upon the ree 
solution be bad taken to preserve the temple unpolluted, at the hazard of his own life, 
without any other miraculous appearance at all in that case, which well deserves to be 
johen notice of here, and greatly illustentes several texts, both in the Old and New 
‘extament. 


rouisa and epipheneia, the 
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tent down great showers of rain, to humsn expectation, for that 
day was a clear day, and gave no sign, by the appearance of the sky, of 
any rain; nay, the whole year had been subject to a great drought, and 
made men deepsir of any water from above, even when at any time they 
saw the heavens overcast with clouds; insomuch, that when such a great 
quantity of rain came, and that in an unusual manner, and without any 
other expectation of it, the Jews hoped that Petronius would by no means 
fail in his petition for them. But as to Petronius he was mightily 
priced when he perceived that God evidently took care of the Jews, and 
gave very plain signs of his appearance,” and this to such a degree, that 
those that were in earnest much inclined to the contrary, had no power left 
to contradict it. This was also among those other particulars which he 
wrote to Caius, which all tended to dissuade lim, and by all means to en- 
treat him not to make so many ten thousands of these men go distracted, 
whom if he should slay, (for without war they would by no means suffer the 
laws of their worship to be set aside,) he would luse the revenue they paid 
him, and would be publicly cursed by them for all future ages. Moreover, 
that God, who was their governor, had shown his power most evidently on 
their account, and that such a power of his as Jeft no room for doubt about 
it. And this was the business that Petronius was now engaged in, 

7, But King Agrippa, who now lived at Rome, was more and more in 
the favour of Caius; and when he had once made him a supper, and was 
careful to exceed all others, both in expenses and in such preparations as 
might contribute most to his pleasure; nay, it was so far from the al 
of others, that Caius himself could never equal, much less exceed it, 
care had he taken beforehand to exceed ali men, and particularly to make 
all agreeable to Cxsar:) hereupon Caius admired his understanding and 
magnificence, that he should force himself to do all to please him, even 
beyond such expenscs as he could bear, and was desirous not to be bebind 
with Agrippa in that generosity which he exerted in order to please him. 
So Caius, when he had drank wine plentifully, and was merrier than ordi- 
nary, said thus during the feast, when Agrippa had dronk to him: “I 
knew before now how great a respect thou hast had for me,f and how 
great kindness thou hast shown me, though with those hazards to thyself, 
which thou underwentest under Tiberius on that account; nor hast thou 
omitted any thing to show thy good-will towards us, even beyond thy 
ability; whence it would be a base thing for me to be conquered by thy 
affection. I am therefore desirous to make thee amends for every thing in 
which I have been formerly deficient, fur ali that I have bestowed on thee, 
thut may be called my gifts, is but little. Every thing that may contribute 
to thy happiness shall be at thy service, and timt cheerfully, and so far as 
my ability will reach.” And this was what Caius said to Agrippa, thinking 
he would ask for some large country, or the revenues of certain cities, But, 
although he had prepared beforehand what he would ask, yet had he not 
discovered his intentions, but made this answer to Caius immediately, that, 
‘it was not out of any expectation of gain that he formerly paid his re- 
epects to him, contrary to the commands of Tiberius, nor did he now do 
any thing relating to him out of regard to his own advantage, and in order 
to receive any thing from him: that the gifts he bad already bestowed 

© See the preceding note. 

This bebaviour of Caina to Agripps, is very like that of Herod Antipas, his uncle, 
to Herodian, Agrippa’s sister, about the Baptist, Matt. xiv. 6—11, 
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upon him were great, and beyond the hopes of even a craving man; for, 
although they may be beneath thy power, {who art the donor,] yet are they 
greater than my inclination and dignity, who am the receiver.” And, 2s 
Caius was astonished at Agrippa’s inclinations, and still the more pressed 
him to make his request for somewhat which he might gratify him with, 
‘Agrippa replied, “Since thou, O my lord! declarest such is thy readiness 
to grant, that I am worthy of thy gifts, T will ack nothing relating to my 
own felicity; for what thou hast already bestowed on me has made me 
excel therein; but I desire somewhat which may make thee glorious for 
piety, and render the Divinity assistant to thy designs, and may be for an 
honour to me among those that inquire about it, as showing that I never 
once fail of obtaining what I desire of thee; for my petition is this, That 
thou wilt no longer think of the dedication of that statue which thou hast 
ordered to be set up in the Jewish temple by Petronius.” 

8. And thus did Agrippa venture to cast the die upon this occasion, #0 
great was the affair in his opinion, and in reality though he knew how 
dangerous a thing it was so to speak; for, had not Caius approved of it, ix 
had tended to no Jess than the Joss of his life. So Caius, who was mightily 
taken with Agrippa’s obliging behaviour, and on other accounts thinking 
it a dishonourable thing to be guilty of falsehood before so many witnesses, 
in points wherein he had with such alacrity forced Agrippa to hecome a 
petitioner, and that it would look as if he had already repented of what he 

jad said, and because he greatly admired Agrippa’s virtue, in not desiring 
him at all to augment his own dominions, either with large revenues, or 
other authority, but took care of the public tranquillity, of the laws, and of 
the Divinity itself, he granted him what he had requested. He also wrote 
thus to Petronius, commending him for assembling his army, and then con- 
sulting him about these affuirs. ‘‘ If, therefore, (said he,) thou hast already 
erected my statue, let it stand; but, if thov hast not yet dedicated it, do 
not trouble thyself farther about it, but dismiss thy army, go back, and 
take care of those affairs which I sent thee about at first, for I have now 
no occasion for the erection of that statue. This I have granted asa fa- 
vour to Agrippa, 2 man whom I honour so very greatly, that I am not 
able to contradict what he would have, or what he desired me to do for 
him.” And this is what Caius wrote to Petronius, which was before he 
received his letter, informing him that the Jews were very ready to revolt 
about the statue, and that they seemed resolved to threaten war against 
the Romans, and nothing else. When therefore Caius was much dis- 
pleased that any attempt should be made against his goverument, as he 
‘was a slave to base and vicious actions on all occasions, and had no regard 
to what was virtuous and honourable, and against whomsoever he re- 
solved to show his anger, and that for any case whatsoever, he suffered not 
himself to be restrained by any admonition, but thought the indulging hia 
anger to be a real pleasure, he wrote thus to Petronius: “ Seeing thou 
esteemest the presents made thee by the Jews to be of greater value than 
my commands, and art grown insolent enough to be subservient to their 
pleasure, I charge thee to become thy own judge, and to consider what 
thou art to do, now thon art under my displeasure ; for I will make thee 
an example to the present and to all future ages, that they may not dare 
to contradict the commands of their emperor.” 

9. That was the epistle which Caius wrote to Petronius, but Petronius 
did not receive it while Cains was alive; that ship which carried it sailed 
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so slow, that other letters came to Petronius before this, by which ne un- 
derstood that Cains was dead ; for God would not forget the dangers Pe- 
tronins had undertaken on account of the Jews, and of his own honour, 
But when he had taken Caius away, out of his indignation of whet he had 
s0 insolently attempted in assuming to himself divine worship, both Rome 
and all that dominion conspired with Petronius, especially those that were 
of the senatorian order, to give Caius his due reward, because he had been 
unmercifully severe to them; for he died not long after he had written to 
Petronius that epistle which threatened him with death. But as for the 
occasion of his death, and the nature of the plot against him, I shall re- 
Inte them in the progress of this narration. Now, that epistle which in- 
formed Petronius of Caius’a death, came first, and a little afterword came 
that which commanded him to kill himself with his own hands. Where- 
upon he rejoiced at this coincidence as to the death of Caius, and admired 
God's providence, who without the least delay, and immediately, gave him 
a reward for the regard he had to the.temple, and the assistance he af- 
forded the Jews for avoiding the dangers they were in, And by this meaos 
Petronius escaped the danger of death, which he could not foresee, 





CHAP, IX. 


What befell the Jews that were in Babylon, on occasion of Asinews and Anileus, 
two Brothers. 

§ 1. A-very sad calamity now befell the Jews that were in Mesopotamia, 
and especially those that dwelt in Babylonia. Inferior it was to none of 
the calamities which had gone before, and came together with a great 
slaughter of them, and that greater than any upon record before ; concern- 
ing all which 1 shall speak accurately, and ehall explain the occasions 
whence those miseries came upon them. There was a city in Babylonia 
called Neerda ; not only a very populous one, but one that bad a good and 
a large territory about it, and, besides its other advantages, full of men 
also. It was, besides, not easily to be assaulted by enemies, from the river 
Enpbrates encompassing it all round, and from the walls that were bailt 
about it. There was also the city Nisibis, situate on the same current of 
the river. For which reason, the Jews, depending on the natural strength 
of these places, deposited in them that half ehekel which every one, by the 
custom of our country, offers unto God, as well as they did other things 
devoted to him, for they made use of these cities as a treasury, whence, at 
a proper time, they were transmitted to Jerusalem; and many ten thou- 
sand men undertook the carriage of those donations, out of fear of the ra- 
vages of the Parthians, to whom the Babylonians were then subject. Now, 
there were two men, Asincus and Anileus, of the city Neerda by birth, 
and brethren to one another. They were destitute of a father, and their 
mother put them to learn the art of weaving curtains, it not being es- 
teemed a disgrace among them for men to be weavers of cloth. Now, he 
that taught them that art, and was set over them, complained that they 
came too late to their work, and punished them with stripes: but they took 
this just punishment aa an affront, and carried off all the weapons which 
were kept in that house, which were not a few, and went into a certain 
place where was a partition of the rivers, and was e place naturally very fit 
for the feeding of cattle, and for preserving such fruits as were usually 
laid up against winter. The poorest sort of the young men aleo resorted 
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to them, whom they armed with the weapons they had gotten, and became 
their captains; and nothing hindered them from being their leaders into 
mischief ; for, as soon as they were become invincible, and had built them 
a citadel, they sent to euch as fed cattle, and ordered them to pay them so 
tuch tribute out of them as might be sufficient for their maintenance, pro~ 
posing also that they would be their friends if they would submit to them, 
and that they would defend them from all their other enemies on every 
side, but that they would kill all the cattle of those that refused to obey 
them. So they hearkened to their proposals, (for they could do nothing 
else,) and sent them as many sheep as were required of them, whereby 
their forces grew greater, and they became lords over all they pleased, be- 
cause they marched suddenly, and did them a miachief, insomuch, that 
every body who had to do with them, chose to pay them respect, and they 
became formidable to such as came to assault them, till the report about 
them came to the ears of the king of Parthia himself. 

2. But when the governor of Babylonia understood this, and hada mind 
to put a stop to them before they grew greater, and before greater mis- 
chiefs should arise from them, he got together as great an army as he could, 
‘both of Parthians and Babylonians, and marched against them, thinking to 
attack them, end destroy them before any one should carry them the news 
that he had got an army together. He then encamped at alake, and lay 
still ; but, on the next day, (it was the Sabbath, which is among the Jews 
a day of rest from all sorts of work,) he suppored that the enemy would 
not dare to fight him thereon, but that he would take them and carry them 
away prisoners without fighting. He therefore proceeded gradually, and 
thought to fall upon them on the sudden, Now Asineus was sitting with 
the reet, and their weapons lay by them; upon which he said, ‘‘ Sirs, I 
hear a neighing of horses; not of such as are feeding, but such as have 
men on their hacks; I also hear such a noise of their bridles, that I am 
afraid that some enemies are coming upon us to encompass us round. 
However, let somebody go to look about, and make report of what reality 
there is in the present state of things;* and may what I have said prove 
a falee alarm.” And when he said this, some of them went to epy ont 
‘what was the matter, and they came again immediately and said to him, 
that ‘neither hast thou been mistaken in telling us what our enemies were 
doing, nor will those enemies permit us to be injurious to people any 
longer. We are caught by their intrigues like brute beasts, and there ia 
a large body of cavalry marching upon us, while we ore destitute of hunds 
to defend ourselves withal, because we are restrained from doing it by the 
prohibition of our law, which obliges us to rest {on this day."] But Asi- 
heus did not by any means agree with the opinion of his epy as to what 
was to be done, but thought it more agreeable to the law to pluck up their 
spirits in this necessity they were fallen into, and break their law by aveng- 
ing themselves, although they should die in the action, than by doing no- 
thing, to please their enemies in submitting to be slain by them. Accord- 
ingly, he took up his weapons, and infused courage into those that were 
with him to act as courageously as himself. So they fell upon their ene- 





* Enestekolen is here, and in very many other places of Josephus, ‘immediately at 
hand,’ and is to be so expounded, 2 Thess, ii. 2, when some falsely pretended that St. 
Paul had said, either by word or month or by an epistle, or by both, that ‘che day of 
Christ wan immediately at hand ;’ for still St, Poul did then plainly think that day not 
‘very many years future. 
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mies, and slew a great many of them, because they despised them, and 
came as to a certain victory, and put the rest to flight. 

8. But when the news of this fight came to the king of Parthia, he was 
surprised at the boldness of these brethren, and was desirous to see them, 
and speak with them. He therefore sent the most trusty of all his guards 
to say thus to them, ‘That king Artabanus, although he hath been un- 
justly treated by you, who have made an attempt against his government, 
‘yet hath he more regard to your courageous behaviour than to the anger 
he beara to you, and hath sent me to give you his right hand,* and seca 
rity, and he permits you to come to him safely, and without any violence 
upon the road, and he wants to have you address yourselves to him as 
friends, without meaning any guile or deceit to you. He aleo promises to 
make you presents, and to pay you those respects which will make an ad- 
dition of his power to your courage, and thereby be of advantage to you.” 
Yet did Asineus himself put off his journey thither, but sent his brother 
Anileus with all euch presents as he could procure. So he went, and was 
admitted to the king’s presence; and when Artabanus saw Anileus coming 
alone, he inquired into the reason why Asineus avoided to come along with 
him, and when he understood that be was afraid, and stayed by the lake, he 
took an oath by the gods of his country, that he would do them no harm, 
if they came to him upon the assurances he gave them, and gave them his 
right hand.t This is of the greatest force there with all these barbarians, 
and affords a firm security to those who converse with them; for none uf 
them will deceive you, when once they have given you their right hands, 
Dor will any one doubt of their fidelity, when that is once given, even 
thoogh they were before suspected of injustice. When Artabanus hed 
done this, he sent away Auileus to persuade his brother to come to him. 
Now this the king did, because he wanted to curb his owa governors of 
provinces by the courage of these Jewish brethren, lest they should make 
a league with them ; for they were ready for a revolt, and they were disposed 
to rebel, had they been sent on an expedition against them. He was also 
afraid, lest, when he was engaged in a war in order to subdue those gover- 
nore of provinces that had revolted, the party of Asineus, and those in 
Bubylonia, should he augmented, and either make war upon him when 
they should hear of that revolt, or, if they should be disappointed in that 
case, they would not fail of doing farther mischief to him. 

4. When the king had these intentions, he sent away Anilens, and Ani- 
leus prevailed on his brother (to come to the king] when he had related 
to him the king’s good-will, and the oath that he had taken. Accordingly, 
they made haste to go to Artabanus, who received them, when they were 
come, with pleasure, and admired Asineus’s courage in the actiou he had 
done, und this because he was a little man to see to, and at first sight ap- 
peared contemptible also, and such as one might deem a person of no value 
atall. He also said to his friends, how, upon a comparison, he showed 
his soul to be, in all respects, superior to bis body; and when, a8 they 
were drinking together, he once showed Asineus to Abdagases, one of the 
generals of his army, and told him his name, and described the great cou- 

* The joining of the tight hands was esteemed the Persians {and Parthians] 
in partivolar, @ most inviolable obligation to fidelity, 2s ‘Dr. Hudson here observes, and 
refers to the Comment, on Justin, b. xi. chap, xv, for its confirmation, We olten meet 
with the like use of it in Josephus. 

t See the above note. 
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rage he was of in war, and Abdagases had desired leave to kill him, and 
thereby to inflict on him a punishment for those injuries he had done to the 
Parthian government, the king replied, “I will never give thee leave to 
Kill a man who hath depended on my faith, especially not after I have sent 
him my right hand, and endeavoured to gain his belicf by oaths made by 
the gods, But if thou beest a truly warlike man, thou standest not in need 
of my perjury. Go thou then and avenge the Parthian government ; attack 
this man, when he is returned back, and conquer him by the forces that are 
under thy command, without my privity.” Hereupon the king called for 
Asinens, and said to him, ‘It is time for thee, O thon young man! to 
Teturn home, and not provoke the indignation of the generals of my army 
in this place any farther, lest they attempt to murder thee, and that without 
my approbation. [commit to thee the country of Babylonia in trust, that 
it may, by thy care, be preserved free from robbers, and from other mis- 
chiefs. Ihave kept my faith inviolable to thee, and that not in trifing 
affairs, but in those that concerned thy safety, and do therefore deserve 
thou shouldest be kind to me.” When he had said this, and given Asineus 
aome presenta, he sent him away immediately ; who, when he was come 
home, built fortresses, and became great in a little time, and managed 
things with such courage and success, as no other person, that had no 
higher a beginning, ever did before him. Those Parthian governors also, 
who were sent that way, paid him great respect; and the honour that was 
paid him by the Babylonians seemed to them too emall, and beneath his 
deserta, although he were in no small dignity and power there: nay, 
indeed, all the affairs of Mesopotamia depended on him, and he more and 
more flourishedia this happy condition of his for fifteen years. 

5. But as their affairs were in so fiourishing a state, there sprang up a 
calamity among them on the following occasion. When once they had 
deviated from that course of virtue whereby they had gained so great 
power, they affronted and transgressed the laws of their forefathers, and 
dell under the dominion of their lusts and pleasures, A certain Parthian, 
who came as general of an army into those parts, had a wife following him, 
who had a vast reputation for other accomplishments, and particularly was 
admired above all other women for her beauty; Anileus, the brother of 
Asineus, either heard of that her beauty from others, or perhaps saw her 
himeelf also, and so became at once her lover and her enemy ; partly 
because he could not hope to enjoy this woman but by obtaining power 
‘over her as a captive, and partly because he thought he could not conquer 
his inclinations for her; as avon therefore as her husband had been de- 
‘clared an enemy to them, and was fallen in the battle, the widow of the 
deceased wag married to this her lover. However, this woman did not 
come into their house without producing great misfortunes both to Anileus 
himself, and to Asineus also, but brought great mischief upon them on the 
cecasion following. Since she was led away captive, upon the death of 
her husband, she concealed the images of those gods which were their 
country gods, common to her husband end herself; now it is the castom* 
of that country for all to have the idols they worship in their own houses, 






© This custom of the Mesopotamians to carry their household goda along with them 
wherever they travelled, in as old as the days of Jacob, when Rachel his wife did the 
same, Gen, xzxi. 19. 30-35, nor is it to pass here unobuerved, what great imi 
on these Jews, because they suffered one of their lesders to marry an 
contrary to the lew of Moses. Of which matter net the note on b, xix. ch 
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and to carry them along with them when they go ito a foreign land, 
eable to which custom of theirs she carried her idols with her. Now 

at first she performed her worship to them privately, but when she became 

Anileus’s married wife, she worshipped them in her accustomed manner, and 

with the same appointed ceremonies which she used in her former husband’s 
days; upon which their most esteemed friends blamed him at first that he did 
not act after the manner of the Hebrews, nor perform what was agreeable to 
their laws, in marrying 2 foreign wife, and one that transgressed the accurate 
appointments of their sacrifices and religious ceremonies ; that he ought to 
consider, lest by allowing himself in many pleasures of the body, he might lose 
his principality, on account of the beauty of a wife, and that high authority 
which, by God's blessing, he had arrived at. But, when they prevailed 
not at al] upon him, he slew one of them for whom he had the greatest 
respect, because of the liberty he took with him ; who, when he was dying 
out of regard to the laws, imprecated a punishment upon his murderer, 
Anileus, and upon Asineus aleo, and that all their companions might come 
to a like end from their enemies ; upon the two first as the principal actors 
of this wickedness, and upon the rest as those that would not assist him 
when he suffered in the defence of their laws. Now these latter were 
sorely grieved, yet did they tolerate these doings, because they remembered 
that they had arrived at their present happy state by no other means than 
their fortitude. But when they also heard of the worship of those gods 
whom the Parthians adore, they thought the injury that Anileus offered to 
their laws was to be borne no longer; and a great number of them came 
to Asineus, and loudly complained of Anileus, and told him, that “it had 
‘been well that he had of himself seen what was advantageous to them, but 
that however it was now high time to correct what had been done amiss, 
before the crime that had been committed proved the ruin of himself and 
all the rest of them. They added, that the marriage of this woman was 
made without their consent, and without a regard to their own lawa; and 
that the worship which this woman [paid to their gods] was a reproach to 
the God whom they worshipped.” Now, Asineus was sensible of his bro- 
ther's offence, that it had been already the cause of great mischiefs, and 
would be so for the time to come ; yet did he tolerate the same, from the 
good-will he had to so near a relation, and forgiving it to him, on account 
that his brother was quite overborne by his wicked inclinations. But as 
more and more still came about him every day, and the clamoura about it 
became greater, he at length epoke to Anileus about these clamoure, re~ 
proving him for his former actions, and desiring him for the future to leave 
them off, and send the woman back to her relations. But nothing was 
gained by these reproofs; for, as the woman perceived what a tumult was 
made among the people on her account, and was afraid for Anileus, lest he 
should come to any harm for his love to her, she infused poison into 
Asineus’ food, and thereby took him off, and was now secure of prevailing, 
when her lover was to be judge of what should be done about her. 

6. So Anileus took the government upon himself alone, and led his 
army against the villages of Mithridates, who was a man of principal autho- 
rity in Parthia, and had married king Artabanue’ daughter ; he also plun- 
dered them, and among that prey was found much money, and many slaves, 
as also a great number of ehecp and many other things, which, when 
gained, make men’s condition happy. Now, when Mithridates, who wes 
there at this time, heard that his villages were taken, he was very much 
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diepleased to find that Anileos had first begun to injure him, and to affraut 
him in his present dignity, when he had not offered any injury to him before- 
hand; and he got together the greatest body of horsemen he was able, and 
those out of that number which were of an age fit for war, and came to 
fight Anileus; and when he was arrived at a certain village of his own, he 
lay atill there, as intending to fight him on the day following, becaure it 
was the sabbath, the day on which the Jews rest. And when Anileus was 
informed of this by a Syrian stranger of another village, who not only gave 
him an exact account of other circumstances, but told him where Mithri- 
dates would have a feast, the took his supper at a proper time, and marched 
dy night, with an intent of falling upon the Parthians while they were un- 
apprized what they should do; so he fell upon them about the fourth 
watch of the night, and some of them he slew while they were asleep, and 
others he put to fight, and took Mithridates alive, and set him naked upon 
an ass,* which, among the Parthians, is esteemed the greatest reproach 
possible. And when he had brought him into a wood with such a reso. 
tution, and his friends desired him to kill Mithridates, he soon told them 
his own mind to the contrary, and said, that it ““ was not right to kill a man 
who wag one of the principal families among the Parthians, and greatly ho- 
noured with matching into the royal family ; that so far as they had hitherto 
gune was tolerable; for although they had injured Mithridates, yet if they 
preserved his life, this benefit would be remembered by him to the advan- 
tage of those that gave it him, but that if he were once put to death, the 
king would not be at rest till he had made a great slaughter of the Jews 
that awelt at Babylon; to whose safety we ought to have a regard, boti 
‘on account of our relation to them, and because, if any misfortune befall ua, 
we have no other place to retire to, since he hath gotten the flower of their 
youth under him.” By this thought, and this speech of his made in coun- 
cil, he persuaded them to act accordingly ; so Mithridates was let go. But, 
when he was got away, his wife reproached him, that although he was 
son-in-law tu the king, he neglected to avenge himself on those that hac 
injored him, while he took no care about it, but was contented to have been 
made acaptive by the Jews, and to have escaped them, and she bade hita 
either go back like a man of courage, or else she swore by the gods of their 
royal family, that she would certainly dissolve her marriage with him. 
Upon which, partly because he could not bear the daily trouble of her 
taunts, and partly because he was afraid of her insolence, lest she should in 
earnest dissolve her marriage, he unwillingly, and against his inclinations, 
got together again as great an army as he could, and marched along with 
them, as himself thinking it a thing not to be borne any longer, that he, 9 
Parthian, should owe preservation to the Jews, when they had been too 
hard for bim in the war, 

7. But as soon as Anileus underetood that Mithridates was marching 
with a great army against him, he thought it too ignominious a thing to 
tarry about the lakes, and not to take the first opportonity of meeting hie 
enemies, and he hoped to have the same success, aud to beat their enemies 
ag they did before; as also he ventured boldly upon the like attempts, 
Accordingly, he led out his army, and a great many more joincd themselves 














of setting men upon an ass, by way of dis 
1 kept up at Damascus in Syria, where, in order to show their despite against 
ns, the Turks will oot suffer them to bire berscs, but asses only, when tlcy 
go abroad to sre the country, as Mr. Maundrell assures us. 
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to that army, in order to betake themselves to plunder the people, and in 
order to terrify the enemy again by their numbers, But when they had 
marched ninety furlongs, while the road had been through dry [and sandy, 
places, and about the midst of the day, they were become very thirsty; and 
‘Mithridates appeared, and fell upon them, as they were in distress for want 
of water, on which account, and on account of the time of the day, they 
were not able to bear their weapons. So Anileus and his men were put 
to an ignominioue rout, while men in despair were to attack those that were 
fresh and in good plight; so great slaughter was made, and many ten 
thousand men fell, Now Anileus, and all that stcod firm about him, ran 
away us fast as they were able, into a wood, and afforded Mithridates the 
pleasure of having gained @ great victory over them. But there now came 
unto Anileus a conflux of bad men, who regarded their own lives very 
little, if they might but gain some present ease, insomuch that they, by thus 
coming to him, compensated the maltitude of those that perished in the 
fight. Yet were not these men like to those that fell, because they were 
rash, and unexercised in war; however, with these he came upon the vil- 
lages of the Babylonians, anda mighty devastation of all things was made 
there by the injuries that Anileus did them. So the Babylonians, and those 
that had already been in the war, sent to Neerda to the Jews there, and de- 
manded Anileus. But, although they did not agree to their demands, (for 
if they had been willing to deliver him up, it was not in their power so to 
do,) yet did they desire to make peace with them. To which the other 
replied, that they also wanted to settle conditions of peace with them, and 
sent men together with the Babylonians, who discoursed with Anileus about 
them. But the Babylonians, upca t.kirg a view of his situation, and having 
learned where Anileus and his men lay, fell secretly upon them as they 
were drunk, and fallen asleep, and slew uli that they cought of them, with- 
out any fear, and killed Anileus himself also, 

8. The Babylonians were now freed from Anileus’ heavy incursions, 
which had been a great restraint to the effects of that hutred they bore to 
the Jews, for they were almost always at variance, by reason of the con- 
trariety of their laws ; and which party soever grew boldest before the other, 
they assaulted the other; and at this time in particular it was, that upon 
the rain of Anileus’ party, the Babylonians attacked the Jews, which made 
those Jews 20 vehemently to resent the injuries they received from the 
Babylonians, that being neither able to fight them, nor bearing to live with 
them, they went to Seleucia, the principal city of those parts, which was 
built by Seleacus Nicator. It was inhabited by many of the Macedonians, 
but by more of the Grecii not a few of the Syrians also dwelt there ; and 
thither did the Jews fly, and lived there five years, without any misfortunes, 
Bat on the sixth year, a pestilence came upon those at Babylon, which oc- 
casioned new removals of men’s habitations out of that city: and because 
they came to Seleucia, it happened that a still heavier calamity came upon 
them on that account, which I am going to relate immediately. 

@ 9, Now the way of living of the people of Seleucia, who were Greeks 
and Syrians, was commonly quarreleome, and full of discords, though the 
Greeke were too hard for the Syrians. When, therefore, the Jews were 
come thither and dwelt among them, there arose a sedition, and the Syrians 
‘were too hard for the other, by the assistance of the Jews, who are men 
that despise dangers, and very ready to fight upon any occasion. Now, 
when the Greeks had the worst in this sedition, and saw that they had but 
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ons of recovering their former authority, and that was, if they could 
Foret Ge wpomen wen te deme wo ae Syrians, toy eis as 

i with such of the Syrians as were formerly their acquaintance, 

and promised they would be at peace and friendship with them. Accord.’ 
ingly, they gladly agreed so todo; and when thie was done by the principal 
men of both nations, they soon agreed to a reconciliation, and when they 
were so agreed, they both knew that the great design of euch their union 
would be their common hatred to the Jews. Accordingly, they fell upon 
them, and slew about fifty thousand of them; nay, the Jews were all dea- 
troyed, excepting afew who escaped, by the compassion which their friends 
or neighbours afforded them, in order to let them fly away. These retired 
to Ctesiphon, a Grecian city, and situate near toSeleucia, where the king [of 
Parthia] lives in winter every year, and where the greatest part of his 
riches are reposited, but the Jews had here no certain settlement, those of 
Seleucia having little concern for the king’s honour. Now the whole nation 
of the Jews were in fear both of the Babylonians, and of the Seleuciana, 
because all the Syrians that lived in those places agreed with the Seleucians 
in the war against the Jews: 20 the most of them gathered themselves 
together, and went to Neerda, and Nisibis, end obtained security there by 
the strength of those cities; besides which, their inhabitants, who were @ 
great many, were all warlike men. And this was the state of the Jews at 
this time in Babylonia. 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF THREE YBARS AND A HALY.~-FROM TRE 
DEPARTURE OF THE JEWS OUT OF BABYLON, TO FaDUS, THE ROMAN 
FROCURATOR, 

CHAP. I. 
How Caius was slain by Cherea.* 
$1. Now this Caiust did not demonstrate his madness in offering 
injuries only to the Jews at Jerusalem, or to those that dwelt in the neigh~ 

bourhood, but suffered it to extend itself through all the earth and sea, 80 

far aa was in subjection to the Romans, and filled it with ten thousand 

tmischiefs, so many indeed in number ee no former history relates, But 

Rome iteelf felt the most dismal effects of what he did, while he ore 

ities; but he 





he also bad ten thousand devices against such of the equestrian order, as 
it was styled, who were esteemed by the citizens equal in dignity and 
© In this and the next three chapters, we have, I think, ¢ larger and more distinct 
aceount of the alaughter of Cains, and the euoceasion of Claudius, than we have of any 
such ancient facts whatsoever elsewhere. Some of the ocasions of which probably were, 
Jovephas’ bitter hatred against tyranny, and the pleasure he took in giving the histo 
of the slaughter of such 3 hecbacees 7mm os wea this Caiua Caliguis, as also the del 


‘verance bis own nation had by that slaughter, of which he speaks, § 2 together with the 
great intimacy he had with Agripps, junior, whose father was deeply concerned in the 
advancement of Claudia upon the death of Cains; from which Agrippe, junior, 
Josephus might be fully informed of this history. 

+ Called ‘ty the Romans, 
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200K 
wealth with the senators, because out of them the senators were themselves 
chosen; these he treated after an ignominious manner, and removed them 
out of his way, while they were at once slain, and their wealth plundered ; 
‘becanse he slew men generally in order to seize on their riches. He also 
asserted his own divinity, and insisted on greater honours to be paid him 
by his aubjects, than are due to mankind. He also frequented that temple 
of Jupiter which they atyle the Capitol, which is with them the most holy 
of all temples, and had boldness enough to call himself the brother of 
Jupiter, And other pranks he did like 2 madman; as when he laid a 
bridge from the city of Dicearchia, which belongs to Campania, to Misenum, 
soother city upon the seaside, from one promontory to another, of the 
Jength of thirty furlongs, as measured over the sea. And this was done, 
because he esteemed it to be a most tedious thing to row over it ina small 
ship, and thought withal, that it became him to make that bridge, since he 
was lord of the sea, and might oblige it to give marks of obedience as well 
ap the earth: ao he enclosed the whole bay within his bridge, and drove 
his chariot over it, and thought that, as he was a god, it waa fit for him 
to travel over auch roads as this was. Nor did he abstain from the plunder 
of any of the Grecian temples, and gave order that all the engravings and 
sculptures, and the rest of the ornaments of the statues and donations 
therein dedicated, should be brought to him, saying, that “ the best things 
ought to be set nowhere but in the best place, and that the city of Rome 
was that beet place.” He also adorned his own house and his gardens 
with the curiosities brought from those temples, together with the houses 
he lay at when he travelled all over Italy; whence he did not scruple to 
give a command, that the statue of Jupiter Olympius, so called because he 
‘was honoured at the Olympian games by the Greeks, which was the work 
of Phidias the Athenian, should be brought to Rome. Yet did not be 
compass his end, because the architects told Memmius Regulus, who was 
commanded to remove that statue of Jupiter, that the workmanship was 
such as would be spoiled, and would not bear the removal, It was also 
reported that Memmius, both on that account, and on account of some 
auch mighty prodigies as are of an incredible nature, put off the taking it 
down, and wrote to Caius those accounts, as his apology for not having 
done what his epistle required of him; and that when he was thence in 
danger of perishing, he was saved by Caius being dead himself, before he 
had put him to death. 

2. Nay, Cains’ madness came to this height, that when he had a dangh- 
ter born, he carried her into the Capitol, and put her upon the knee of the 
states, and said, that the child was common to him and to Jupiter, and 
determined that she had two fathers, but which of these fathers was the 

atest, he left undetermined; and yet mankind bore with him in such 

is pranks! He also gave leave to alaves to accuse their masters of any 
crimes whatsoever they pleased; for all such accusations were terrible, 
because they were in great part made to please him, and at his suggestion, 
insomuch that Pollux, Claudins’ slave, had the boldness to lay an accusa- 
tion against Claadius himself, and Caius was not ashamed to be present 
at his trial of life and death, to hear that trial of his own uncle, in hopes of 
being able to take him off, although he did not succeed to his mind. But 
when he had filled the whole habitable world, which he governed, with 
false accusations and miseries, and had cocasioned the greatest insulta of 
slaves aguiost their masters, who, indeed, in a grest measure ruled them, 

ad 
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there were many secret plots now luid uguinst him; some in anger, and in 
order for men to revenge themselves, on account of the miseries they had 
already undergone from him, and others made attempts upon him, in 
order to take him off before they ehould fall into such great miseries, 
while his death came very fortunately for the preservation of the laws of 
all men, and a great influence upon the public welfare; and this happened 
most happily for our nation in particular, which had almost utterly perished 
if he had not been auddenly slain. And I confess I have a mind to give 
full account of this matter, particularly because it will afford great assu- 
rance of the power of God, and great comfort to those that are under 
afilictions, and wise caution to those who think their happiness will never 
end, nor bring them at length to the most lasting miseries, if they do not 
conduct their lives by the principles of virtue. 

8. Now there were three several conspiracies made, in order to take off 
Cains, and each of these three was conducted by excellent persona. 
Emilius Regalos, born at Corduba in Spain, got some men together, and 
was desirous to take Caius off either by them. or by himself, Another 
conspiracy there was laid by them, under the conduct of Cherea Cassius, 
the tribune [of the Petronian band;] Minucianus Annius was also one of 
great consequence among those that were prepared to oppote his tyranny. 
Now the several occasions of these men's hatred and conspiracy against 
Caius were these: Regulus had indignation and hatred against all injua- 
tice, for he had a mind vaturally angry, and bold, and free, which made 
him not concesl his counsels ; so he communicated them to mauy of 
friends, and to others, who seemed to him persons of activity and vigour ; 
Minucianus entered into this conspiracy, because of the injustice done to 
Lepidus his particular friend, and one of the best characters of all the 
citizens, whom Caius had slain, as aleo because he was afraid of himself, 
since Caius’ wrath tended to the slaughter of all alike: and for Cherea, 
he came in, because he thought it a deed worthy of a free ingenuous 
man to kill Caius, and was ashamed of the reproaches he lay under from 
Caius, as though he were a coward; as also because he was himeelf in 
danger every day from his friendship with him, and the observance be paid 
him. These men proposed this attempt to all the rest that were con- 
cerned, who saw the injuries that were offered them, and were desirous 
that Caius’ elaughter might sacceed by their mutual assistance of one an- 
other, that they might themselves escape being killed by the removal of 
Caius: thet perhaps they should gain their point, and that it would be @ 
happy thing if they should gain it, to approve themselves to so many ex- 
cellent persons as earnestly wished to be partakers with them in their 
design, for the delivery of the city, and of the government, even at the 
hazard of their own lives. But still Cherea was the most zealous of them 
all, both out of a desire of getting himself the greatest name, and aleo by 
reason of his access to Caius’ presence with lesa danger, because he was a 
tribune, and could the more easily kill him. 

4, Now at this time came on the borse-races (Circensian games,] the 
view of which games was eagerly desired by the people of Rome, for they 
eome with great alacrity into the hippodrome {circes] at such times, and pe- 
tition their emperors, in great multitudes, for what they stand in need of; 
who rally ed not think at to deny them their requests, but readily and 
gratefully te em. Accordingly they most importanely desired, that 
Caius ‘would now esse them in their tributes, and ota tomewhat of the 
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rigour of the taxes imposed upon them; but he would not hear their pe- 
tien 2 and, when their ldaeors increased, he sent soldiers, some bee 
way, and some another, and gave order that they should lay hold on those 
that made the clamours, and, without any more ado, bring them out, and 
put them to death, These were Cains’ commands, and those who were 
commanded executed the same; and the number who were slain on this 
occasion was very great. Now the people saw this, and bore it so far, 
that they left off’ clamouring, because they saw with their own eyes, that 
this petition to be relieved, as to the payment of their money, brought im- 
mediate death upon them. These things made Cherea more resolute to go 
on with his plot, in order to put an end to this barbarity of Caius against 
men. He then, at several times, thought to fall upon Caius even an he 
was feasting: yet did he restrain himself by some considerations ; not that 
he had any doubt on him about killing him, but as watching for a proper 
season, that the attempt might not be frustrated, but that he might give 
the blow so as might certainly gain his purpote. 

5, Cherea had been in the army a long time, yet was he not pleased 
with conversing eo much with Caius, But Caius had sent him to require 
the tributes, and other dues, which, when not paid in due time, were for- 
feited to Caesar's treasury; and he bad made some delays in requiring 
them, because those burdens had been doubled, and had rather indulged 
his own mild disposition, than performed Caius’ command; nay, indeed, 
he provoked Caius to anger by his sparing men, and pitying the hard for- 
tunes of those from whom he demanded the taxes, and Caius upbraided 
him with his eloth and effeminacy in being eo long about collecting the 
taxes, And indeed he did not only affront him in other respects, but when 
he gave him the watch-word of the day, to whom it was to be given by 
hia place, he gave him feminine words, and those of a nature very ree 
proachful; and these watch-words he gave out, as having been initiated in 
the secrets of certain mysteries, which he had been himself the author of. 
Now, although he had sometimes put on woman's clothes, and had been 
wrapt in some errbroidered garments to them belonging, and had done a 
great many other things, in order to make the company mistake him for a 
woman: yet did he, by way of reproach, object the like womanish be- 
haviour to Cherea. But when Cherea received the watch-word from him, 
he had indignation at it, but had great indignation at the delivery of it to 
others, as being laughed at by those that received it; insomuch that his 
fellow-tribunes made him the subject of their drollery; for they would 
foretell that he would bring them some of his useful watch-worde when he 
waa about to take the watch-word from Cwsar, and would thereby make 
him ridiculous ; on which accounts he took the courage of assuming certain 
partners to him, as having just reasone for bis indignation against Caius, 
Now there was one Pompedius, a senator, and who had gone through 
almost all posta in the government, but otherwise an epicurean, and for 
that reason loved to lead an inactive life. Now Timidius, an enemy of his, 
had informed Caius that he had used indecent reproaches against bim, and 
he made use of Quintilia, for a witness to them; a woman she was, much 
beloved by many that frequented the theatre, and particularly by Pompe- 
dius, on account of her great beauty. Now this women thought it a 
horrible thing to attest to an accusation that touched the life of her lover, 
which was also a lie. Timidius, however, wanted to have her brought to 
the torture. Caius was irritated at this reproach upon him, and com- 
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manded Cherea, without any delay, to torture Quintilie, as he used to 
employ Cherea in such bloody matters, and those that required the torture, 
because he thought he would do it the more barbarously, in order to avoid 
that imputation of effeminacy which he had laid upon him. But Quintilia, 
when she was brought to the rack, trod upon the foot of one of her asso- 
ciates, and let him know, that he might be of good courage, and not be 
afraid of the consequence of her tortures; for that she would bear them 
with magnanimity. Cherea tortured this woman after a cruel manner: 
unwillingly, indeed, but because he could not help it, He then brought 
her, without being in the least moved at what ehe had suffered, into the 
presence of Caius, and that in such a state as was sad to behold; and 
Cajus, being somewhat affected with the sight of Quintilia, who had her 
body miserably disordered by the pains she had undergone, freed both her 
and Pompediua of the crime laid to her charge. He also gave her money 
to make her honourable amends, and comfort her for that maiming of her 
body which she had suffered; and for her glorious patience under such 
unsufferable torments. 

6. This matter sorely grieved Cherea, as having been the cause, as far 
aa he could, or the instrument, of these miseries to men, which seemed 
worthy of consolation to Caius himself; on which account he said to 
Clement and to Papinius, (of whom Clement was general of the army, and 
Papinius was a tribune,) ‘* To be sure, Clement, we have no way failed in 
our guarding the emperor; for as to those that have conspiracies against 
his government, some have been slain by our care and pains, and some 
have been by us tortured, and this to such a degree, that he hath himself 
pitied them. How great then is our virtue in submitting to conduct hia 
armies!” Clement held his peace, but showed the shame he was under in 
obeying Caius’ orders, both by his eyes and his blushing countenance, 
while he thought it by no means right to accuse the emperor in express 
words, lest their own safety should be endangered thereby. Upon which 
Cherea took courage, and spoke to him without fear of the dangers that 
were before him, and discoursed largely of the sore calamities under which 
the city and the government then laboured, and said, “ We may indeed 
pretend in words, that Caius is the person unto whom the cause of such 
miseries ought to be imputed; but, in the opinion of such as are able to 
judge uprightly, it is I, O Clement! and this Papinius, and before us 
thou thyself, who bring these tortures upon the Romans and upon all man- 
Kind. It is not done by our being subservient to the commands of Caius, 
but it is done by our own consent; for whereas it is in our power to put 
an end to the life of this man, who hath so terribly injured the citizens and 
his subjects, we are his guard in mischief, and his executioners instead of 
his soldiers, and are the instruments of his cruelty. We bear the 
weapons not for our liberty, not for the Roman government, but only 
for his preservation, who hath enslaved both their bodies and their 
minds; and we are every day polluted with the blood that we shed, and 
the torments we inflict upon others ; and this we do, till somebody becomes 
Coius’ instrument in bringing the like miseries upon ourselves. Nor does 
he thus employ us, because he hath a kindness for us, but rather because 
he hath a suspicion of us, as aleo because when abundance more have been 
killed, (for Caius will set no bounds to his wrath, since he aims to do all, 
not out of regard to justice, but to his own pleasure,) we ehall also our- 
aclves be exposed to his cruelty; whereas we ought to be the means of 
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confirming the security and liberty of all, and at the same time to resolve 
to free ourselves from dangers.” 

7. Hereupon Clement openly commended Cherea’s intentions; but bade 
him “ hold his tongue; for that in case his words should get out among 
many, and such things should be spread abroad as were fit to be concealed, 
the plot would come to be discovered before it was executed, and they should 
de brought to punishment: but that they should leave all to faturity, and 
the hope which then arose, that some fortunate event would come to their 
sasistance ; that, as for himeelf, his age would not permit him to make any 
attempt in that case. However, although perhaps I could suggest what 
may be safer than what thou, Cherea, hast contrived and said, yet how is 
it possible for any one to suggest what is more for thy reputation?” So 
Clement went his way home, with deep reflections on what he had heard, 
and what he had himself said. Cherea was also under a concern, and 
went quickly to Cornelius Sabinus, who was himself one of the tribunes, 
and whom he otherwise knew to be a worthy man, and a lover of liberty, 
and on that account very uneasy at the present management of public 
affairs, he being desirous to come immediately to the execution of what had 
been determined, and thinking it right for him to propore it to the other, 
and afraid lest Clement should discover them, and besides looking upon 
delays and pattings off to be the next to desisting from the enterprise, 

8. But as all was agreeable to Sabinua, who bad himself, equally with 
Cherea, the same design, but had been ailent for want of a person to whom 
he could safely communicate that design, so having now met with one, who 
not only promised to conceal what he heard, but who had already opened 
his mind to him, he was much more encouraged, and desired of Cherea, 
that no delay might be made therein. Accordingly, they went to Minu- 
cianus, who was as virtuous a man, and as zealous to do glorious actions, 
as themselves, and suspected by Caius on occasion of the slaughter of Le- 
pidus; for Minucianus and Lepidus were intimate friends, and both in fear 
of the dangers that they were under; for Caius was terrible to all the 
great men, as appearing ready to act a mad part towards each of them in 
particular, and towards all of them in general ; and these men were afraid 
of one another, while they were yet uneasy at the posture of affairs, but 
avoided to declare their mind and their hatred against Caius to one ane 
other, out of fear of the dangers they might be in thereby, although they 
perceived by other means their mutual hatred against Caius, and on thet 
account were not averse to mutual kindness one towards another. 

9. When Minucianue and Cherea bad met together, and saluted one 
another, (as they bad been used on former conversations to give the upper 
hand to Minucianus, both on account of his eminent dignity, for he was 
the noblest of all the citizens, and highly commended by all men, especially 
when he made epeeches to them,) Minucianus began first, and asked 
Cherea, what was the watch-word he had received that day from Caius? 
for the affront which was offered Cherea in giving the watch-words, was 
famous over the city, But Cherea made no delay, so long as to reply to 
that question, out of the joy he had that Minucianus would have such con- 
fidence in him as to discourse with him. ‘‘ But do thou,” said he, “ give 
me the watch-word of Liberty. And I return thee my thanks, that thoa 
hast so greatly encouraged me to exert myself after an extraordinary 
twanner; nor do I stand in need of many words to encourage me, since 
both thou and I are of the same mind, and partakers of the same resclu- 
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tiona, and thia before we have conferred together. I have indeed but one 
aword-girt on, but this one will serve us both. Come on, therefore, let us 
eet about the work. Do thon go first, if thou hast a mind, and bid me 
follow thee ; or else I will go first, and thon shalt assist me, and we will 
assist one another, and trust one another. Nor is there a necessity for 
even one sword to auch as have a mind disposed to such works, by which 
mind the sword uses to be succeseful. I am zealous about this action, nor 
am I solicitous what I may myself undergo; for I am not at leisure to 
consider the dangers that may come upon myself, so deeply am I troubled 
at the slavery our once free country is now under, and at the contempt 
cast upon our excellent laws, and at the destruction which hangs over all 
men, by the means of Caius, I wish that I may be judged by thee, and 
that thon mayest esteem me worthy of credit in these matters, seeing 
we are both ofthe same opinion, and there is herein no difference be- 
tween us,” 

10. When Minucianus saw the vehemency with which Cherea delivered 
himself, he gladly embraced him, and encouraged him in his bold attempt, 
commending him, and embracing him ; so he let him go with his good 
wishes; and some affirm, that he thereby confirmed Minucianus in the 
prosecution of what had been agreed among them; for, as Cherea entered 
into the court, the report runs, that a voice came from among the multi- 
tude to encourage him, which bade him finish what he was about, and 
take the opportunity that providence afforded: and that Cherea st first 
suspected that some one of the conspirators had betrayed him, and he was 
caught, but at length perceived that it was by way of exhortation. 
‘Whether somebody,* that was conscious of what he was about, gave 
asignal fur his encouragement, or whether it were God himself, who 
looks upon the actions of men, that encouraged him to go on boldly in 
his design, is uncertain, The plot was now communicated to a great 
many, and they were all in their armour; some of the conspirators being 
senators, and some of the equestrian order, and as many of the soldiery as 
were made acquainted with it, for there was not one of them who would 
not reckon it a part of his happiness to kill Caius, and on that account 
they were all very zealous in the affair, by what means soever any one 
could come at it, that he might not be behindhand in these virtuous 
designs, but might be ready with all his alacrity or power, both by words 
and actions, to complete this slaughter of a tyrant. And besides these, 
Callistus also, who was a freed-man of Caius, and was the only man that 
had arrived at the greatest degree of power under him ; euch a power, in- 
deed, as was in @ manner equal to the power of the tyrant himself, by the 
dread that al! men had of him, and by the great riches he had acquired; 
for he took bribes most plenteously, and committed injuries without 
bounds, and was more extravagant in the use of his power in unjust pro- 
ceedings than any other; he also knew the disposition of Caius to be im- 
placable, and never to be turned from what be had resolved on. He had 
withai many other reasons why he thought himself in danger, and the 
vastnees of his wealth was not one of the least of them: on which account 
he privately ingratiated himself with Ciaudius, and transferred his court- 
ship to him, out of this hope, that in case, upon the removal of Caius, the 

‘© Just such a voice, as this is related to be, came, and from an unknown original also, 


fo the famous Polycarp, as he wan going to martyrdom, bidding bim “ play the man,” 
ts the church of Smyrun seeures us im thelz aocounta of that bie martyrdom, § 9. 
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rament ehould come to him, his interest in such changes should iny a 


foundation for his preserving his dignity under him, since he laid in 

beforehand a stock of merit, and did Claudius good offices ix his promo- 
tion. He had also the boldness to pretend, that he had been persuaded to 
make away Claudius, by poisoning him, but had still invented ten thousand 
excuses for delaying to do it. But it seems probable to me, that Callietus 
only counterfeited this, in order to ingratiate himself with Claudius, for if 
Caius had been in earnest resolved to take off Claudius, be would not have 
admitted of Callistas’s excuses, nor would Callistus, if he had been 
enjoined to do such an act ay was desired by Caius, have put it off, nor, if 
he had disobeyed those injunctions of his master, had he escaped imme- 
diate punishment: while Claudius was.preserved from the madness of 
Caius by a certain divine providence, and Callistus pretended to euch a 
piece of merit as he no way deserved. 

11. However, the execution of Cherea’s designs was put off from day-to 
day, by the sloth of many therein concerned; for as to Cherea himself, he 
would not willingly make any delay in that execution, thinking every time 
a fit time for it; for frequent opportunities offered theuselves; as when 
Caius went up to the capital to sucrifice for hiy daughter, or when he stood 
upon his royal palace, and threw goid and eilver pieces of money among 
the people, he might be pushed down headlong, because the top of the 
palace, that looks towards the market-place, was very high; and also when 
he celebrated the mysteries, which he had appointed at that time; for he 
was then no way secluded from the people, but solicitous to do every thing 
carefully and decently, and was free from all suspicion that he should be 
then assaulted by any bods ; and although the gods should afford him no 
divine assistance to enable him to take away his life, yet had he strength 
himeelf sufficient to despatch Caius, even without a sword; thus wus 
Cherca angry at his fellow-conspirators, for fear they should suffer a proper 
opportunity to pass by ; and they were themselves sensible that he had just 
cause to be angry at them, and that his eagerness was for their advantage ; 
yet did they desire he would have a little longer patience, Jest, upon any 
disappointment th ight meet with, they should put the city into dis- 
order, and an inquisition should be made after the conspiracy, and should 
render the courage of those that were to attack Caius without success, 
while he would then secure himself more carefully than ever against them ; 
that it would therefore be the best to set about the work when the shows 
‘were exhibited in the palace. These shows were acted in honour of that 
Cwear* who first of all changed the popular government, and transferred it 
to himeelf; galleries being fixed before the palace, where the Romans 
that were patricians became spectators, together with their children and 
their wives, and Cmear himself was to be also a spectator; and they 
reckoned, among those many ten thousands, who would there be crowded 
into narrow compass, they should have a favourable opportunity to make 
their attempt upon him as he came in; because his guards that should 
protect him, if any of them should have a mind to do it, would nut here 
be able to give him any assistance, Je 

£2, Cherea consented to this delay, and when the shows were exhibited, 
st was resolved to do the work the first day. But fortune, which allowed 
© Here Josephus supposes that it was At and not Julius Coesar, who first 
changed the oroan ceomonwealth intos caceatdiy: for these shows were in honour 
of Augustus, a1 we aball learn ia che next section but one. 
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a farther delay to his slaughter, was too hard for their foregoing resolo- 
tions, and, as three days of the regular times for these shows were now 
over, they had much ado to get the business done on the last day. Then 
Cherea called the conspirators together, and spake thus to them: “So 
much time passed away without effect ie a reproach to us, as delaying to go 
through such a virtuous design as we are engaged in; but more fatal will 
this delay prove, if we be discovered and the design be frustrated; for 
‘Caius will then become more cruel in his unjust proceedings. Do not we 
zee how long we deprive all our friends of their liberty, and give Caius 
ieave still to tyrannize over them? while we ought to have procured them 
security for the fature, and by laying a foundation for the happiness of 
others, gain to ourselves great admiration and honour for all time to come.” 
Now, while the conspirators had nothing tolerable to say by way of con- 
tradiction, and yet did not quite relish what they were doing, but stood 
silent and astonished, he said farther, *‘O my brave comrades! why do we 
make such delays? Do not you see that this is the last day of these shows, 
and that Caius is about to go to sea? for he is preparing to sail to Alex- 
andria in order to see Egypt. sit therefore for your honour to let a man 
go out of your hands who is a reproach to mankind, and to permit him to 
go after a pompous manner, triumphing both at land and sea? shall not we 
‘be justly ashamed of ourselves, if we give leave to some Egy or other, 
who shall think his injuries insufferable to freemen, to kill him? As for 
myself, 1 will no longer bear your slow proceedings, but will expose myself 
to the dangers of the enterprise this very day, and bear cheerfully whatso- 
ever shall be the consequence of the attempt; nor, let them he ever 80 
great, will I put them off any longer: for, to a wise and courageous man, 
what can be more miserable than that, while I am alive, any one else should 
kill Caius, and deprive me of the honcar of so virtuous an action.” 

18. When Cherea had spoken thus, he zealously set about the work, 
and inspired courage into the rest to go on with it, and they were all eager 
to fall to it without farther delay. So he was at the palace in the morn- 
ing, with his equestrian sword girt on him; for it was the custom that the 
tribunes should ask for the watch-word with their swords on, and this was 
the day on which Cherea was, by cuatom, to receive the watch-word ; and 
the multitude were already come to the palace, to be soon enough for seeing 
the ehows,and that in great crowds, and one tuwultuously crushing another, 
while Caius was delighted with this eagerness of the multitude; for which 
reason there was no order observed in the seating men, nor was any pecu- 
liar place appointed for the senators, or for the equestrian order; but they 
sat at random, men and women together, and free men were fixed with the 
slaves. So Caius came out in a solemn manner, and offered sacrifice to 
Augustus Cesar, in whose honour indeed these shows were celebrated. 
Now it happened, upon the fall of a certain priest, that the garment of 
Asprenas, a senator, was filled with blood, which made Caius laugh, al- 
though this was an evident omen to Asprenas, for he was slain at the same 
time with Caius. Itis also related, that Caius was that day, contrary to 
hig asual custom, so very affable and good-natured in his conversation, that 
every one of those that were present were astonished at it. After the 
sacrifice was over, Caius betook himself to see the shows, and sat down 
for that purpose, as did also the principal of his friends sit near him. Now 
the parts of the theatre were so fastened together, as it used to be every 
year, in the manner following : it had two doors, the one door Jed to the 
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open air, the other waa for going into, or going out of the cloisters, that 
those within the theatre might not be thereby disturbed; but out of one 
gallery there was an inward passage, parted into partitions also, which led 
into another gallery, to give room to the combatants, and tothe musicians, 
to go out as occasion served. When the multitude were eet down, and 
Cherea with the other tribunes were set down also, and the right corner of 
the theatre was allotted to Csesar, one Vatinius, a senator, commander of 
the pretorian band, asked of Clavius, one that sat by him, and was of con- 
anlar dignity olso, «Whether he had beard any thing of the news or 
not?’ but took care that nobody should hear what he said; and when 
Clavius replied, that “he had heard no news,” ‘“ Know then,” said Vati- 
nina, ‘ that the game of the slaughter of tyrants is to be played thia day.” 
+ But Clavius replied, “© brave comrade! hold thy peace, lest some other 
of the Achbaians hear thy tale.” ‘And as there was abundance of autumnal 
frait thrown among the spectators, and a great number of birds, that were 
of great value to such as possessed them, on account of their rareness, 
Caius was pleascd with the birds fighting for the fruits, and with the vio- 
Jence wherewith the spectators seized upon them; and here he perceived 
two prodigies that happened there ; for an actor was introduced, by whom 
a leader of robbers was crucified, and the pantomime brought in a play 
¢alled Cyniras, wherein he himself was to be elain, as well as his daughter 
Myrrha, and wherein a great deal of fictitious bluod was shed, both about 
hitn that was crucified, and also about Cyniras, It is also confessed, that 
this was the same day wherein Pausanias, a friend of Philip, the sun of 
Amyntas, who was king of Macedonia, slew him as he was entering into 
the theatre. And now Cuius was in doubt whether he would tarry to the 
end of the shows, because it was the last day, or whether he should not go 
first to the bath, and to dinner, and then return and sit down as before. 
Hereupon Minucianus, who sat over Caius, and was afraid that the oppor- 
tunity should fail them, got up, because he saw that Cherea was already 
gone out, and made haste out, to confirm him in his resolution ; but Caius 
took hold of his garment, in an obliging way, and said to him, “O brave 
man! whither art thou going?” Whereupon, out of reverence to Cesar, 
as it seemed, he sat down again; but his fear prevailed over him, and in 
a little time he got up again, and then Caius did no way oppose his going 
out, as thinking that he went out to perform some necessities of nature. 
And Asprenas, who was one of the confederates, persuaded Caiua to go 
out to the bath, and to dinner, and then to come in again, as desirous that 
what had been resolved on might be brought to a conclusion immediately. 

14, So Cherea’s associates placed themselves in order, as the time would 
permit them, and they were obliged to labour bard, that the place which 
‘was appointed them should not be left by them; but they had an indig- 
nation at the tediousness of the detays, and that what they were about 
should be put off any longer, for it was already about the ninth* hour of 
the day, and Cherea, upon Caius’ tarrying so long, had a great mind to go 
in, and fall upon him in his sent, although he foresaw that this could not 
be done without much bloodshed, both of the senators, and of those of the 
equestrian order that were present; aud although he knew this must hap- 
pen, yet had he a great mind to dozo, as thinking it a right thing to pro- 
cure security and freedom to all, at the expense of such as might perish at 

© Suctonius saya Caius was alai day; Jon 
the ninth. ‘The series of the piety rey estar tr bors oh eg Say eens Seat 
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the same time. And as they were just going back into the entrance to 
the theatre, word was brought them that Caine was arisen, whereby a 
tumult was made; hereupon the conspirators thrust away the crowd, under 
tence as if Cains was angry at them, but in reality as desirous to havea 
quiet place, that should have none in it to defend him, while they set about 
Caius’ elaughter. Now Claudius, his uncle. was gone out before, and 
Marcus Vinitrus, his sister's husband, as also Valerius of Asia; whom, 
though they had such a mind to put out of their places, the reverence to 
their dignity hindered them so to do; then followed Caius, with Paulus 
Arrontius; and because Caius was now gotten within the palace, be left the 
direct road, along which those his servants stood that were in waiting, and 
by which road Claudius had gone out before, Cuius turned aside into a 
private narrow passage, in order to go to the place for bathing, as also in 
order to take a view of the hors that came out of Asia, who were sent 
thence, partly to sing hymns in these mysteries, which were now cele- 
brated, and partly to dance in the Pyrrhic way of dancing upon the th 
tres, So Cherea met bim, and asked him for the watch-word ; upon Cais 
giving him one of his ridiculous words, he immediately reproached him, 
and drew his sword, and gave him a terrible stroke with it, yet was not 
this stroke mortal. And although there be those that sav, it was so con- 
trived on purpose by Cherea, that Caius should not be killed at one blow, 
but should be punished more severely by a multitude of wounds, yet does 
this atory appear to me incredible; because the fear men are under in euch 
actions does not allow them to use their reason. And if Cherea was of 
that mind, I esteem him the greatest of all fools, in pleasing himself in 
jpite against Cuius, rather than immediately procuring eufety to him- 
self and to his confederates from the dangers they were in; because there 
might many things still happen for helping Caius’ escape, if he had not 
already given up the ghost; for certainly Cherea would have regard, not 
so much to the punishment of Caius, as to the affliction himeelf and his 
friends were in, while it was in his power, after such success, to keep silent, 
and to escape the wrath of Caius’ defenders, and not to leave it to uncer- 
tainty whether he should guin the end he aimed at or not, and after an un. 
reasonable manner to act as if he had a mind to ruin himself, and loze the 
opportunity that lay before him; but every body may guess aa he pleases 
about thie matter. However, Caius was staggered with the pain that the 
blow gave him; for the stroke of the eword falling in the middle, between 
the shoulder and the neck, was hindered by the first bone of the breast 
from proceeding any further. Nor did he either cry out, in such aston- 
ishment was he, nor did he call out for any of his friends; whether it were 
that he had no confidence in them, or that his mind was otherwise dis- 
ordered, but he groaned under the pain he endured, and presently went 
forward and fled ; when Cornelius Sabinus, who wus already prepared in 
mind eo to do, thruet him down upon his knee, where many of them stood 
round about bim, and etruck him with their swords, and they cried out, 
and encouraged one another all at once to strike him again; but all agree 
that Aquila gave him the finishing etroke, which directly killed him. ‘But 
one may justly ascribe this act to Cheren, for although many concurred in 
the act itself, yet was he the first contriver of it, and began long before all 
the rest to prepare for it, and was the first man that boldly spoke of it to 
the rest; and upon their admission of what he said about it, he got the 


dispersed conspirators together ; he prepared every thing after a pradent 
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manner, and by suggesting good advice, showed himeelf far superior to 
the rest, and made obliging speeches to them, insomuch that he even com- 
pelled them all to go on, who otherwise had not courage enough for that 
Purpose ; and when opportunity served to use his sword in hand, he ep- 
peared first of all ready 20 to do, and gave the firet blow in this virtuous 
slaughter; he also brought Caius easily into the power of the rest, and 
almost killed him himself, insomuch that it is but just to ascribe all that 
the rest did to the advice, and bravery, and labours of the hands of Cherea, 

15. Thus did Caius cume to his end, and lay dead, by the many wounds 
which had been given him. Now Cherea and his associates, upon Caius’ 
slaughter, saw that it was impossible for them to save themselves, if they 
should all go the same way, partly on account of the sstonishment they were 
under: for it was no smalt danger they had incurred, by killing an emperor, 
who was honoured and loved by the madness of the people, especially when 
the soldiers were likely to make a bloody inguiry after his murderera. 
The passages aleo were narrow wherein the work waa done, which were 
also crowded with a great multitude of Caius’ attendants, and of such of 
the soldiers as were uf the emperor's guard that day : whence it was that 
they went by other ways, and came to the house of Germanicus, the father 
of Caius, whom they had now killed, (which house adjoined to the palace; 
for while the edifice was one, it was built in its several parts by those par- 
ticular persons who had been emperors, and those parts bore the names 
of those that built them, or the name of him who had begun to build any 
of ita parts.) So they got away from the insults of the multitude, and 
then were for the present out of danger, that is, so long as the misfor 
which had overtaken the emperor was not known, The Germans were the 
first that perceived that Caius was slain. These Germans were Caius’ 
guard, and carried the name of the country whence they were chosen, and 
composed the Celtic legion. The men of that country are naturally pas- 
sionate, which is commonly the temper of some other of the barbarous na. 
tions also, as not being used to conrider much about what they do; they 
are of robust bodies, and fall upon their enemies us soon as ever they are 
attacked by them; and which way soever they go, they perform great ex- 
ploits, When, therefore, these German guards understood that Caius 
was slain, they were very eorry for it, because they did not use their reason 
in jadging about public affaire, but measured all by the advantages them- 
selves received, Cains being beloved by them, because of the money he 
gave them, by which he had purchased their kindness to him ; so they 
drew their swords, and Sabinus led them on. He was one of the tribunes, 
not by the means of the virtuous actions of his progenitors, for he had been 
a gladiator, but be had obtained that post in the army by his having a 
robust body. So these Germans marched along the houses in quest of 
Ceesar’s murderers, and cut Asprenas to pieces, because he was the first 
man they fell upon, and whose garment it was that the blood of the sucri- 
fice stained, as I have said already, and which foretold that this his meet- 
ing the soldiers would not be for his good. Then did Norbanus meet them, 
who was one of the principal nobility of the city, and could show many 
generals of armies among his ancestors, but they paid no regard to his 
dignity; yet was he of euch great strength, that he wrested the sword of 
the first of those that assanlted him out of his hands, and appeared plainly 
not to be willing to die without a struggle for his life, until he wes sur- 
rounded bye great number of assailants, and died by the multitude of 
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the wounds which they gave him, Thethird man was Anteius, a senator, 
and a few others with him. He did not meet with these Germans by 
chances, as the rest did before, but came to show his hatred to Cains, and 
because he loved to see Caius lie dead with his own eyes, and took a plea- 
sure in that sight, for Caius had banished Anteins’ father, who was of the 
same name with himself, and, being not satisfied with that, he sent out 
hie soldiers, and slew him: so he was come to rejoice at the aight of 
him, now he was dead. Butas the house was now ell in a tumult, when 
he was aiming to hide himself, he could not escape that accurate search 
which the Germans made, while they barbarouely slew those that were 
guilty and those that were not guilty, and this equally aleo. And thus 
‘were these [three] persons slain. 

16, But when the rumour that Caius wae slain reached the theatre, they 
‘were astonished at it, and could not believe it: even some that entertained 
his destruction with great pleasure, and were more desirous of its hap- 
pening than almost any other satisfaction that could come to them, were 
under such a fear, that they could not believe it. There were also those 
who greatly distrusted it, because they were unwilling that any such thing 
should come to Caius, nor could believe it, though it were ever so true, 
because they thought no man could possibly have so much power as to kill 
Caius, These were the women, and the children, and the sleves, and 
some of the soldiery, This Jast sort had taken his pay, and in a manner 
tyrannized with him, and had abused the best of his citizens, in being sub- 
eervient to his unjust commands, in order to gain honours and advantages 
to themselves ; but for the women, and the youth, they had been inveigled 
with shows, and the fightings of the gladiators, and certain distributions 
of flesh-meat among them, which things in pretence were designed for the 
pleasing of the multitude, but in reality to satiate the barbarous cruelty and 
madnese of Caius. The slaves also were sorry, because they were by 
Caius allowed to accuse and to despise their masters, and they could have 
recourse to his assistance when they had unjustly affronted them; for he 
was very easy in believing them against their masters, even when they ace 
cused them falsely ; and, if they would discover what money their masters 
had, they might soon obtain both riches and liberty, as the rewards of 
their accusations, because the reward of these informers was the eighth 
part of the criminal’s substance.” As to the nobles, although the report 
appeared credible to some of them, either because they knew of the plot 
beforehand, or because they wished it might be true; however, they con- 
cealed not only the joy they bad at the relation of it, but that they had 
heard any thing at all about it. These last acted so ont of the fear they 
had that if the report proved false, they should be punished for having 60 
soon Jet men know their minds, But those that knew Caius was dead, 
because they were partners with the conspirators, they concealed all still 
tore cautiously, as not knowing one another’s minds; and fearing lest 
they should speak of it to some of those to whom the continuance of 
tyranny was advantageous; and if Caius should prove to be alive, they 
might be informed against, and punished. And another report went 
about, that although Caius had been wounded indeed, vet was not he dead, 


* ‘The reward proposed by the Roman laws to informers, was sometimes an eighth 
part of the criminal’s goods, as here, and sometimes fourth part, a3 Spanheim sesures 
Us, from Surtonius and Tacitus. 
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but still alive, and under the physician’s hands, Nor was any one looked 
upon by another as faithful enough to be trusted, aud to whom any one 
would open his mind; for he was either a friend to Cains, and therefore 
suspected to favour his tyranny, or he was one that hated him, who there- 
fore might be suspected to deserve the less credit, becauee of his ill-will to 
him. Nay, it was said by some, (and this indeed it was that deprived the 
nobility of their hopes, and made them sad,) that Caius was in a condition 
to despise the dangers he had been in, and took no care of healing his 
wounds, but was gotten away into the market-place, and, bloody as he 
was, was making an harangue to the people. And these were the conjec- 
tured reports of those that were so unreasonable as to endeavour to raise 
tumults, which they turned different ways, according to the opinions of 
the hearers. Yet did they not leave their seats, for fear of being accused, 
if they should go out before the rest ; for they should not be sentenced ac- 
cording to the real intention with which they went out, bot according to 
the supposala of the accusers and of the judges. 

17, But now a multitude of Germans had surrounded the theatre, with 
their swords drawn; all the spectators looked for nothing but death, and’ 
at every one’s coming in a fear seized upon them, ae if they were to be cut 
in pieces immediately; and in great distress they were, as neither having 
courage enough to go out of the theatre, nor believing themselves 
from dangers if they tarried there. And when the Germans came upon 
ther, the cry was so great, that the theatre rang again with the entreaties 
of the spectators to the soldiers ; pleading that they were entirely ignorant 
of every thing that related to such seditious contrivances, and that if there 
were any sedition raised, they knew nothing of it; they therefore begged 
that they would spare them, and not punish those that had not the least 
hand in euch bold crimes as belonged to other persons, while they neglected 
to search after such as had really done whatsover it be that hath been 
done. Thus did these people appeal to God, and deplore their infelicity 
with shedding of tears, and beating their faces, and said every thing that 
the most imminent danger, and the utmost concern for their lives, could 
dictate to them. This broke the fury of the soldiers, and made them repent 
of what they minded to do to the spectators, which would have been the 
greatest instance of cruelty. And so it appeared to even these savages, 
when they had once fixed the heads of those that were slain with Asprenas 
upon the altar; at which sight the spectators were sorely afflicted, hoth 
upon the consideration of the dignity of the persons, and out of a commi- 
seration of their sufferings; nay, indeed, they were almost in as great 
disorder at the prospect of the danger themselves were in, seeing it was 
atill uncertain whether they should entirely escape the like calamity — 
‘Whence it was, that such as thoroughly and justly hated Caius, could yet 
no way enjoy the pleasure of his death, because they were themselves in 
Jeopardy of perishing together with him, nor had they hitherto any firm 
‘asourance of surviving. 

18, There was at this time one Euaristius Arruntius, a public crier in 
the market, and therefore of a strong and audible voice, who vied in wealth 
with the richest of the Romans, and was able to do what he pleased in the 
city, both then and afterward. This man put himself into the most mournful 
habit he could, although he had a greater hatred against Cains than any 
one elee, hia fear and his wise contrivance to gain bis safety taught him #0 
to do, and prevailed over his present pleasure; so he put on such = 
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mournfal dress as he would have done had he lost hia dearest friend in the 
world ; this man came into the theatre, and informed them of the death of 
Caius, and by this means put an end to that etate of ignorance the men had 
been in. Arrantius also weat round about the pillars, and called out to the 
Germans, as did. the tribunes with him, bidding them put up their eworas, 
and telling them that Caius was dead. And this proclamation it was, 
plainly, which saved those that were collected together in the theatre, and 
and all the rest who any way met the Germans; for, while they had hopes 
that Caius had stil] any breath in him, they abstained from no sort of 
mischief; and such an abundant kindness they still had for Caius, that they 
would willingly have prevented the plot against him, and procured his 
escape from so sad a misfortune, at the expense of their own lives, But 
they now left off the warm zeal they had to punish his enemies, now they 
were fully satisfied that Caius was dead, because it was now in vain for 
them to ehow their zeal and kindness to him, when he that should reward 
them was perished. They were also afraid that they should be punished 
by the senate, if they should go on in doing such injuries, that is, in case 
the authority of the supreme governor should revert to them. And thus at 
length a stop was pat, though not without difficulty, to that rage which 
possessed the Germans on account of Caius’ death. 

19, But Cherea was so much afraid for Minucianus lest he should light 
‘upon the Germans, now they were in their fury, that he went and spoke te 
every one of the soldiers, and prayed them to take care of his preservation, 
and made himself great ingairy about him, lest he should have been slai 
And for Clement, he let Minucianus go when he was brought to him, and, 
with many other of the senators, aifirmed the action was right, and com- 
mended the virtue of those that contrived it, and had courage enough to 
execute it; and said that “ tyrante do indeed please themselves and look 
big for a while, upon having the power to act unjustly ; but do not, how- 
ever, go happily out of the world, because they are hated by the virtuous ; 
and that Caius, together with all his unhappiness, was become a conspi- 
rator against himself, before these other men who attacked him did so ; aad 
by becoming intolerable, in setting aside the wise provision the Jaws had 
made, had taught ris dearest friends to treat him as an enemy ; insomuch 
that, although in common discourse these conspirators were those that 
tlew Caius, yet that, in reality, he lies now dead as perishing by his 
own self.” 

20. Now by this time the people in the theatre were arisen from their 
seats, and those that were within made a very great disturbance; the 
cause of which was this, that the spectators were too hasty in getting 
away. There was also one Aleyon, # physician, who hurried away, as if to 
cure those that were wounded, and, under that pretence, he sent thoee that 
were with him to fetch what things were necessary for the healing of those 
wounded persons, but in reality to get them clear of the present dangera 
they were in. Now the senate, during this interval, had met, and the 
people also assembled together in the accustomed form, and were both em- 
Ployed in searching after the murderers of Caius. The people did it very 
zealously, but the senate in appearance only; for there was present Valerius 
of Asia, one that had been consul; this man went to the people, as they 
were in disorder, and very uneasy that they couid not yet discover who 
they were that murdered the emperor: he was then earnestly asked by 
them all, ‘ who it was that had done it?’ He replied, “I wish 1 had 
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Deen the man.” The coneals* also published an edict, wherein they 
eccused Caius, and gave order to the people then got together, and to the 
soldiers, to go home, and gave the people hopes of the abatement of the 
oppressiona they lay under; and promised the soldiers if they lay quiet as 
they used to do, and would not go abroad to do mischief unjustly, that they 
would bestow rewards upon them; for there was reason to fear lest the 
city might suffer harm by their wild and ungovernable behaviour, if they 
should once betake themeelves to spoil the citizens, or plunder the temples, 
And now the whole multitude of the senators were assembled together, 
and especially those that had conspired to take away the life of Caius, who 
Put on at this time an air of great assurance, and appeared with great 
Taagnanimity, es if the administration of the public affaira were already 
devolved upon them. 
CHAP. II. 


How the Senators determined to restore the Democracy ; but the soldiers were 
for preserving the Monarchy. Concerning the Slaughter of Caius’ Wife 
and Daughters, A character of Caivs’ Morals, 

§ 1. Wnew the public affairs were in this posture, Claudius was on the 
sudden hurried away out of his house; for the soldiers had a meeting to« 
gether, and when they had debated about what was to be done, they saw 
that a democracy was incapable of managing such a vast weight of public 
affairs, and that if it should be set up, it would not be for their advan- 
tage: and in case any one of those already in the government should ob- 
tain the supreme power, it would in all respects be to their grief, if they 
‘were not assisting to him in his advancement: that it would therefore be 
right for them, while the public affairs were unsettled, to choose Claudius 
emperor, who was uncle to the deceased Caius, and of a superior dignity 
and worth to every one of those that were assembled together ‘n the se- 
nate, both on account of the virtues of his ancestors, and of the learning he 
had acquired by his education, and who, if once settled in the empire, would 
reward them according to their deserte, and bestow largesses upon them, 
‘These were their consultations, and they executed the same immediately, 
Claudius was therefore seized upon suddenly by the soldiery, But Cneas 
Sentius Saturninus, although he understood that Claudius was seized, and 
that he intended to claim the government, unwillingly indeed in appear- 
ance, but in reality by his own free consent, stood up in the senate, and, 
without being dismayed, made an exhortatory oration to them, and such a one 
indeed as was fit for men of freedom and generosity, and spoke thus : 

2, “Although it be a thing incredible, O Romans ! because of the great 
length of time, that so unexpected an event hath happened, yet are we 
now in possession of Jiberty. How long indeed this will last ie uncertain, 
and lica at the dieposal of the gods, whose grant it is; yet such it is as is 
sufficient to make us rejoice, and be happy for the present, although we 
may soon be deprived of it; for one hour is sufficient to those that are 
exercised in virtue, wherein we may live with a mind accountable to our- 
selves, in our own country, now free, and governed by euch laws as this 
country once flourished under. As for myself, | cannot remember our 
former time of liberty, as being born after it was gone; but I am beyond 


© These consuls are named in the Ware of the Jews, b, ii, chap. xi. § 1. Seatios Sa- 
turninus, and Pomponius Seeundus, as im notes here. The of the former 
of them is eet down in the next chapter, § 9. 
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measure filled with joy at the thoughts of our present freedom. I also 
esteem those that were born and bred up in that our former liberty, happy 

men, and thet those men are worthy of no less esteem than the gods them- 
selves, who have given us a taste of it in this age; and I heartily wish, 
that this quiet enjoyment of it, which we have at present, might continue 
to all ages. However, this single day may suffice for our youth, as well 
as for us that are in years. It will seem an age to our old men, if they 
might die during its happy duration; it may also be for the instraction of 
the younger sort, what kind of virtue those mea, from whose loins we are 
derived, were exercised in. As for ourselves, our business is, during the 
space of time, to live virtuously, than which nothing can be mcre to our 
advantage ; which course of virtue it is alone that can preserve our liberty ; 
for, as to our ancient state, I have heard of it by the relation of others, but 
aa to our later etate, during my lifetime, I have known it by experience, 
and I learned thereby what mischiefs tyrannies have brought upon this com- 
monwealth, discouraging all virtue, and depriving persons of magnanimity 
of their liberty, and proving the teachers of flattery and slavish fear, be- 
cause it leaves the public administration not to be governed by wise laws, 
but by the humour of those that govern. For since Julius Czesar took it 
into his head to dissolve our democracy, and, by overbearing the regular 
syatem of our laws, to bring disorders into our administration, and to get 
above right and justice, and to be a slave to his own inclinations, there is 
no kind of misery but what hath tended to the subversion of this city; 
while all those that have succeeded him have striven one with another to 
overthrow the ancient laws of their country, and have left it destitute of 
such citizens as were of generous principles; because they thought it 
tended to their safety to have vicious men to converse withal, and not 
only to break the spirits of those that were best esteemed for their virtue, 
but to resolve upon their utter destruction. Of all which emperors, who 
have been many in number, and who laid upon us insufferable hardships 
during the times of their government, this Caius, who hath been slain to- 
day, hath brought more terrible calamities upon us than did alt the rest, 
not only by exercising his ungoverned rage upon his fellow citizens, but 
also upon his kindred and friends, and alike upon all others, and by in- 
flicting still greater miseries upon them, as punishments, which they never 
deserved, he being equally furious against men and against the gods, For 
tyrants are not content to gain their sweet pleasure, aud this by acting in- 
juriously, and in the vexation they bring both upon men’s estates and their 
wives ; but they look upon that to be their principal advantage, when they 
can utterly overthrow the entire families of their enemies; while all lovers 
of liberty are the enemies of tyranny. Nor can those that patiently endure 
what miseries they bring on them, gain their friendship; for as they are 
conscious of the abundant mischiefs they have brought on these men, and 
how magnanimously they have borne their hard fortunes, they cannot but 
be sensible what evils they have done, and thence only depend on security 
from what they are suspicious of, if it may be in their power to take them 
quite out of the world, Since, then, we are now gotten clear of such great 
miafortunes, and are only accountable to one another, (which form of go- 
vernment affords us the hest assurance of our present concord, and promises 
us the best security from evil designs, and will be most for our own glory 
in eettling the city in good order,) you ought every one of you in particular 
to make provision for his own, and in general, for the pablic utility ; or, 
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on the contrary, they may declare their dissent to such things as have been 
proposed, and this without any hazard of danger to come apon them; be- 
cause they have now no lord set over them, who, without fear of punishment, 
could do mischief to the city,and had an uncontrollable power to take off those 
that freely declare their opinions. Nor bas any thing eo much contributed 
to this increase of tyranny of late as sloth, and a timorous forbearance of 
contradicting the emperor's will; while men had an overgreat inclination to 
the sweetness of peace, and had learned to live like slaves; and as many of 
us as either heard of intolerable calamities that happened at a distance 
from us, or eawthe miseries that were near us, out of the dread of dying 
virtuously, endured a death joined with the utmost infamy. We ought, 
then, in the firat place, to decree the greatest honours we are able to 
those that have taken off the tyrant, especially to Cherea Cassins; 
for this one man, with the assistance of the gods, hath by his coun- 
eel, and by his actions, been the procurer of our liberty. Nor 
ought we to forget him now we have recovered our liberty, who, under 
the foregoing tyranny, took counsel beforehand, and beforehand hazarded 
himself for our liberties, but ought to decree him proper honours, and 
thereby freely declare, that he from the beginning acted with our appro- 
bation. And certainly it ia a very excellent thing, and what becomes 
freemen, to requite their benefactors, aa this man hath been a benefactor to 
us all, though not at all like Cassius and Brutus; who slew Caius Julius 
[Ceasar ;] for those men laid the foundations of sedition and civil war in 
our city, but this man, together with his slaughter of the tyrant, hath set 
our city free from all those sad miseries which arose from the tyranny.”* 

8. And this was the purpose of Sentius’s oration, which was received 
with pleasure by the senators, and by as many of the equestrian order as 
were present. And now one Trebellius Maximus rose up hastily, and took 
off Sentius's finger a ring, which had a stone, with the image of Caius 
engraven upon it, and which, in his zeal in speaking, and his earnestness 
in doing what he was about, as it was supposed, he had forgotten to take off 
himeelf, This sculpture was broken immediately, Bat, as it was now far 
in the night, Cherea demanded of the consuls the watch word, who gave 
him this word, Liberty. These facts were the subjects of admiration to 
themselves, and almost incredible; for it was a hundred yearst since the 
democracy had been laid aside, when this giving the watch-word returned 
to the consuls; for, before the city was subject to tyrants, they were the 
commanders of the soldiers. But, when Cherea had received that watch- 
word, he delivered it to those who were on the senate’s side, which were 
four regiments, who esteemed the government without emperors to be 
preferable to tyranny. So these went away with their tribunes. The 

ple also now departed very joyful, full of hope and of courage, az having 
recavered their former democracy, and were no longer ander an emperor ; 
and Cheren was in very great esteem with them. 








# To this oration of Sentius Saturninus, we may aee the great value virta: 
upon public liberty, and the sad misery they underwent, while they were t 
by such emperors ar Caine, See Josephus’ own short but pithy reflecticr 
the chapter : ‘So difficult,” says he, “it ia for those to obtain the virtue that is neces- 
sory to 4 wise man, who have the absolute power todo what they please, without control.” 

+ Hence we learn that, in the opinion of Satarninas, the sovereign authority of the 
consuls and senate bad been taken 100 yeara before the death of Cains, A.D. 
41. or in the 60th year before the Chriatian era; when the frst tsiumvirate began under 
Cesar, Pompey, and Crasaus, 
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4. And now Cheres was very uneasy thet Caius’s daughter and wife 
were still alive, and that all his family did not perish with him, since who- 
soever was left of them must be left for the ruin of the city and of the laws. 
Moreover, in order to finish this matter with the utmost zeal, and in order 
to satiefy bis hatred of Caine, be eent Julius Lupus, one of the tribunes, to 
kill Caius’s wife and daughter. They proposed this office to Lupus, as to 
kinsman of Clement, that he might be eo far a partaker of this murder of 
the tyrant, and might rejoice in the virtue of having assisted his fellow- 
citizens, and that he might appear to have been a partaker with those that 
were first in their designs against him. Yet did this action appear to 
‘some of the conspirators to be too cruel, as to this using such severity 
fo a woman, because Caius did more indulge his own ill nature, than use 
her advice in all that he did; from which ill nature it was that the city 
was in such a desperate condition with the miseries that were brought 
on it, and the flower of the city was destroyed. But others accused 
her of giving her consent to these things: nay, they ascribed all 
that Caius had done to her as the cause of it, and said she had given a 
potion to Caius, which had made him obnoxious to her, and had tied him 
down to Jove her by such evil methods; insomuch that she, ing ren- 
dered him distracted, was become the author of all the mischiefs that had 
befallen the Romans, and that habitable world which was subject to them, 
So that at length it was determined thet she must die; nor could thoze of 
the contrary opinion at all prevail to have her saved; and Lupus was sent 
accordingly. Nor was there any delay made in executing what he went 
about, but he was subservient to those that sent him on the first oppor- 
tunity, as desirous to be no way blameable in what might be done for the 
advantage of the people. So when he was come into the palace, he found 
Cesonia, who was Caius’s wife, lying by her husband's dead body, which 
also lay down on the mround and destitute of all such things as the law 
allows to the dead, and all over herself besmeared with the blood of her 
hasband’s wounds, and bewailing the great affliction she waa under, her 
daughter lying by her also: and nothing else was heard in these her cir- 
cumstances, but her complaint of Caius, as if he had not regarded what she 
had often told him of beforehand ; which words of hers were taken ina 

i it sense even at that time, and are now esteemed equally ambiguous 
by those that hear of them, and are stijl interpreted according to the 
different inclinations of people. Now some say that the words denoted, 
that she bad advieed him to leave off hia mad behaviour and hie barbarous 
craelty to the citizens, and to govern the public with moderation and 
virtue, lest he should perish by the eame way, upon their using him as he 
had used them, Bat some said, that, aa certain worda had passed con- 
cerning the conspirators, she desired Caiua to make no delay, but imme- 
diately to put them all to death, and this whether they were guilty or not, 
and that thereby he would be out of the fear of any danger; and that this 
was whet she reproached him for, when she advised him so to do; but he 
was too slow and tender jn the matter. And this was what Ceso-iia said, 
and what the opinions of men were about it, But, when she saw Lupus 
approach, she showed him Caius’s dead body, and persuaded him to come 
Searer with lamentations and tears; and as she perceived that Lapua was 
in disorder, and approached her in order to execute some design dis- 
agreeable to himeclf, ahe was well aware for what purpose he came, and 
stretched out her naked throat, and that very cheerfully to him, bewailing 
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her case, like one utterly despairing of ber life, and bidding him not to 
doggie at finishing the tragedy they had resolved upon relating to her. So 
she boldly received her death’s wound at the hend of Lupus, as did the 
daughter after her. So Lupus made haste to inform Cherea of what he 
had done. 

5. Thus was the end of Caius, after he had reigned four years within 
four months. He was, even before he came to be emperor, ill-natured, and 
one that bud arrived at the utmost pitch of wickedness; a slave to his 
pleasures, anda lover of calumny ; greatly affected by every terrible accident, 
and on that account of a very murderous disposition, where he durst show 
it. He enjoyed his exorbitant power to this only purpose, to injure those 
that least deserved it with unreasonable insolence, and got his wealth by 
murder and injustice. He laboured to appear above regarding either what 
was divine or agreeable to the laws, but was a slave to the commendations 
of the populace; and whatsoever the laws determined to be shameful, and 
puniehed, that he esteemed more honourable than what waa virtoous, He 
was unmindful of his friends, how intimate soever, and though they were 
persons of the highest character; and, if he was once at any of them, 
he would inflict punishment upon them on the smellest occasions, and 
esteemed every mau that endeavoured to lead a virtuous life his enemy. 
And whatsoever he commanded, he would not admit of any contradiction 
to his inclinations ; whence it was that he had criminal conversation with 
his own sister ;* from which occasion chiefly it was also, that a bitter hatred 
first sprang up against him among the citizens, that sort of incest not 
having been known of along time; and so this provoked men to distrust 
him, and to hate him that was guilty of it. And for any great or royal 
work that he ever did, which might be for the present and for future ages, 
nobody can name any such, but only the haven that he made about Rhegiam 
and Sicily, for the reception of the ships that brought corn from Egypt ; 
which was indeed a work without dispute very great in itself, and of very 
great advantage to the navigation. Yet was not this work brought to per- 
fection by him, but was the one-half of it left imperfect, by reason of his 
want of applicatiou to it; the cause of which was this, that he employed 
his atudies about wscless matters, and that by spending his money npon 
auch pleasures as concerned no one’s benefit but his own, he could not 
exert his liberality in things that were undeniably of great consequence. 
Otherwise he was an excellent orator, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
Greek tongue, as well as with his own country or Roman language. He was 
also able, off-hand and readily, to give answers tu compositions made by 
others, of considerable length and uccuracy. He was also more skilful in 
persuading others to very great things than any one else, and this from a 
natural affubility of temper, which had been improved by much exercise and 
painstaking : for as he was the grandsont of the brother of Tiberius, whose 
successor he was, this was a strong inducement to hie acquiring of learning, 
because Tiberius aspired after the highest pitch of that sort of reputation: 
and Caius aspired after the like glory for eloquence, being induced thereto 

* Spanheim bere notes from Suetonius, that the name of Caius’ sister, with whem he 
wae guilty of incest, wae Drusilla; and that Suetonius adda, he was guilty of the same 

all hin sisters also. He notes further, that Suetonius omits the mention of 

the baven for ships, which our author esteems the only public work for the good of the 

Prevent end future ages which Caius left behind him, though in an imperfect condition. 

¢ This Cxins was the von of that excellent person Germanicos ; who was the wn of 
Drasus, the brother of Tiberius the emperor. 
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by the letters of hie kinsman and his emperor. He was also among 
the firat rank of his own citizens. But the advantages he received 
from his learning did not countervail the mischief he brought upon himself 
in the exercise of his authority; so difficult it is for those to obtain the 
virtue that is necessary for a wise mau, who have the absolute power to do 
what they please without consrol. At the first he got himself such friends 
as were in all respects the most worthy, and was greatly beloved by them, 
while he imitated their zealous application to the learning and to the glorions 
actions of the best men; but when he became insolent towards them, they 
Jaid aside the kindness they had for him, and began to hate him; from 
which hatred came that plot which they raised against him, and wherein 
he perished. 
CHAP. III. 
How Claudius was seized upon, and brought out of his House, and brought 
to the Camp, and how the Sesate sent an Embassage to him. 

§ 1. Now Claudius, as I said above, went out of that way along which 
Caius was gone; and, as the family was in a mighty disorder upon the ead 
accident of the murder of Caius, he was in great distress how to save him- 
eelf, and was found to have hidden himself in a certain narrow place,* 
though he had no other occasion for suspicion of any danger besides 
the dignity of his birth, for, while he was @ private man, he behaved 
himself with moderation, and was contented with his present fortune, apply- 
ing himself to learning, and especially to that of the Greeks, and keeping 
himself entirely clear from every thing that might bring on any disturbance, 
But as at this time the multitude were under a consternation, and the whole 
palace was full of the soldiers’ madness, and the very emperor's guards 
seemed under the like fear and disorder with private persons, the band 
called pretorian, which was the purest part of the army, was in consultation 
what was to be done at this juncture. Now all those that were at this 
consultation, bad little regard to the punishment Caius had suffered, because 
he justly deserved such his fortune; but they were rather considering theirown 
circumstances, how they might take the best care of themselves, especially 
while the Germans were busy in punishing the murderers of Caius; which 
yet was rather done to gratify their own savage temper, than for the good 
of the public: all which things dieturbed Claudius, who was afraid of his 
own safety, and this particularly because he saw the heads of Asprenas and 
hia partners carried about. His station had been on a certain elevated 
place, whither a few steps led him, and whither he had retired in the dark 
by himeelf. But when Gratus, who was one of the soldiers that belonged 
to the palace, saw him, but did not well know by his countenance who he 
was, because it was dark, though he could well judge that it was aman 
who was privately there ou some design, he came nearer to him, and when 
Claudius desired that he would retire, he discovered who he was, and 
owned him to be Claudius. So he said to his followers, “ This is a Ger- 
manicas ;+ come on, let us choose him for our emperor.” But when Claudius 





* The first place Clandins came to was inhabited, and called H i 
bene forms ue from Suetonius, in Claud, chap. x. Smenins = Beeches 
low Claudius, another son of Drusus, which Drasus was the father of Germasi 
ae bere himtelf called Germanious, uetnius informs us, when be assures that 
a decree wen ie surname of Germanioun was beste: is 
posterity also. Ta Claud. chap. 1. ich neva Denese ana bs 
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was in the days of Pompey, But, when the senate knew that Claudius was 
brought into the camp by the soldiers, they eent to him those of their body 
which had the best character for their virtues, thet they might inform him, 
“that he ought tu do nothing by violence, in order to gain the government : 
that he who was a single person, one either already, or hereafter to be, a 
member of their body, ought to yield to the senate, which consisted of 20 
great a number : that he ought to let the law take place in the disposal of 
all that related to the public order, and to remember how greatly the former 
tyrants had afflicted their city; and what dangers both he and they had 
escaped under Caius, and that he ought not to hate the heavy burden of 
tyranny, when the injury is done by others, while he did himself wilfully 
treat his country after a mad and insolent manner; that if he would com- 
ply with them, and demonstrate that his firm resolution was to live quietly 
and virtuously, he would have the greatest honours decreed to him that a 
free people could bestow, and by subjecting himself to the law, would ob- 
tain this branch of commendation, that he acted like a man of virtue, both 
as a ruler and a subject ; but that if he would act foolishly, and learn no 
wisdom by Caius's death, they would not permit him to go on; that a 
great part of the army wus got together for them, with plenty of weapons, 
and a great number of slaves, which they could make use of: that good 
hope was a great matter in such cases, as was also good fortune, and that 
the gods would never assist any others but those that undertook to act with 
virtue and goodness, who can be no other than such as fight for the liberty 
of their country.” 

4. Now the ambassadors, Veranias and Brocchus, who were both of 
them tribunes of the people, made this speech to Claudius, and falling down 
upon their knees, they begged of him, that he would not throw the city 
into wars and misfortunes; but when they saw what a multitude of soldiers 
encompassed and guarded Claudius, and that the forces that were with the 
consuls were, in comparison of them, perfectly inconsiderable, they added, 
that “if he did desire the government, he shculd accept of it as given by 
the senate; that he would prosper better, and be happier, if he came to it, 
not hy the injustice, but by the good-will, of those thut would bestow it 
upon him.” 

CHAP. IV. 
What things King Agrippa did for Claudius, and how Claudius, when he had 
taken the Government, commanded the Murderers of Caius to be slain. 


§ 1. Now Claudius, though he was sensible after what an insolent manner 
the senate had eent to him, yet did he, according to their advice, behave 
himself for the present with moderation ; but not so far that he could not 
recover himself out of his fright: so he was encouraged [to claim the go- 
vernment] partly by the boldness of the soldiers, and partly by the per- 
suasion of king Agrippa, who exhorted him not to let such a dominion s! 
out of hie hands, when it came thus to him of its own accord. Now, this 
king Agrippa, with relation to Caius, did what became one that had been 
20 much honoured by him ; for he embraced Caius’ body after he was dead, 
and laid it upon 2 bed, and covered it as well as he could, and went out to 
the guards, and told them that Caius wasetill alive; but he said that they 
should call for physicians, since he was very ill of his wounds. But when 
he had learned that Claudius was carried away violently by the soldiers, 
he ruched through the crowd to him, und when he found that he was in 
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disorder, and ready to resign up the government to the senate, he en- 
couraged him, and desired bim to keep the government; but when he had 
eaid this to Claudius, he retired home. And, upon the eenate’s sending 
for him, he anointed his head with ointment, as if he had lately compa~ 
nied with his wife, and had dismissed her, and then came to them: he 
also asked of the senators what Claudius did; who told him the present 
state of affairs, and then asked his opinion about the settlement of the 
public, He told them in words, that he was ready to loge hie life for the 
honour of the senate, but desired them to consider what was for their ad- 
vantage, without any regard to what was most agreeable to them; for 
that those who grasp at government, will etand in need of weapons, and 
soldiers to guard them, unless they will ect up without any preparation 
for it, and so fail into danger. And when the senate replied, that ‘ they 
would bring him weapons in abundance, aud money, and that as to an 
army, a part of it waa already collected together for them, and they would 
rai-e a larger one by giving the slaves their liberty ;" Agrippa made 
anawer, “ senators! may you be able to compass what you have a mind 
to; yet will I immediately tell you my thuughts, becanse they tend to 
your preservation : take notice, then, that the army which will fight for 
Claudius hath been long exercised in warlike affairs : but our army will be 
no better than a raw multitude of raw men, and those such as have been 
unexpectediy made free from slavery, and ungovernable; we must then 
fight against those that are ekilful in war, with men who know not so 
much as how to draw their swords. So that my opinion is, that we should 
eend some persons to Claudius, to persuade him to lay down the govern- 
ment, and { am ready to be one of your ambassadors.” 

2. Upon this epeech of Agrippa, the senate complied with bim, and he 
‘wus sent amoug others, and privately informed Claudius of the disorder 
the senate was in, and gave instructions to answer them in a somewhat 
commanding strain, and us one invested with dignity ard authority. Ac- 
cordingly, Cluudius said to the ambassadors, that ‘*he did not wonder the 
zenate had no mind to have an emperor over them, becanse they had been 
harassed by the barbarity of those that had formerly been at the head of 
affairs; but that they should taste of an equitable government under him, 
and moderate times, while he stiould only be their ruler in name, but the 
authority should be equally common to all; and since he had pasted 
through many and various scenes of life before their eves, it would be 
good for them not to distrust him.” So the ambassadors, upon their 
hearing this his answer, were dismissed. But Claudius discoursed with 
the army which was there gathered together, who took oaths that they 
would persist in their fidelity to him; upon which he gave the guards 
every man five thousand drachme apiece,* and a proportionable quantity 
to their captains, and promised to give the same to the rest of the armies 
wheresoever they were. 

8, And now the consuls called the senate together into the temple of 
Jupiter the Conqueror, while it was still night ; but some of those senators 








© Thia number of drachme to be distributed to each private soldier, 5,000 drachrom, 
equal to 20,000 nesierces, or £161 sterling, seems inuch too large, and directly contra~ 
dicts Suetonius, ch ho makes them in ail but 16 sesterces, or 2a. 4d. Yet might 
Jovephus have this ‘ber fram A, pps junior, though I doubt the thousands, of at 
Jeast the hundreds, have been added By transcribers, of which we have had several 
‘examples already in Josephus, 
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concealed themselves in the city, being wocertain what to do, upon the 
hearing of this summons, and some of them went out of the city to their 
own farms, as foreseeing whither the public affairs were going, and de- 
spairing of liberty; nay, these supposed it much better for them to be 
slaves without danger to themselves, and to live a lazy and inactive life, 
than, by claiming the dignity of their forefathers, to run the hazard of 
their own safety. However, a hundred and no more were gotten 
together; and as they were in consultation about the present posture of 
affairs, a sudden clamour was made by the soldiera that were on their 
side, “ desiring that the senate would choose them an emperor, and not 
bring the government into ruin by setting up a multitude of rulers.” So 
they fully declared themselves to be for the giving the government not to 
all, but to one; but they gave the senate leave to look out for a person 
worthy to be set over them, insomuch that now the affairs of the senate 
were much worse than before; because they had not only failed in the 
recovery of their liberty, which they boasted themselves of, but were in dread 
of Claudius also, Yet were there those that hankered after the government, 
both on account of the dignity of their families, and that accruing to them 
by their marriages; for Marcus Minucianus was illustrious, both by his 
own nobility, and by his having married Julia, the sister of Caius, who ac- 
cordingly was very ready to claim the government, although the consuls 
discouraged him, and made one delay after another in proposing it: that 
Minucianus also, who was one of Caius’ murderers, restrained Valerius of 
Asia from thinking of such thinge; and a prodigious slaughter there had 
been, if leave had been given to these men to set up for themselves, and 
oppose Claudius. There were also a considerable number of gladiators 
besides, and of those soldiers who kept watch by night in the city, and 
rowers of ships, who all ran into the camp; insomuch, that of those who 
pat in for the government, some left off their pretensions in order to apare 
the city, and others out of fear for their own persons, 

4, But as soon aa ever it was day, Cherea, and those that were with 
him, came into the senate, and attempted to make speeches to the soldiera. 
However, the multitude of those soldiers, when they saw that they were 
making signals for silence with their hands, and were ready to begin to 
speak to them, grew tumultuous, and would not let them apeak at all, be- 
cause they were all zealous to be under a monarchy; and they demanded 
of the senate one for their ruler, as not enduring any Jonger delays; but 
the senate hesitated about either their own governing, or how they should 
themselves be governed, while the soldiers would not admit them to 
govern, and the murderers of Caius would not permit the soldiers to 
dictate to them, When they were in these circumstances, Cherea was not 
able to contain the anger he had, and promised, that if they desired an 
emperor, he would give them one, if any one would bring him the watch- 
word from Eutychus. Now this Eutychus was charioteer of the green-band 
faction, styled Prasine, and a great friend of Caius, who used to barass the 
soldiery with building stables for the horses, and spent hia time in igno- 
minious labours, which occasioned Cherea to reproach them with hin, 
‘and to abuse them with much other scurrilous language ; and told them, 
« he would bring them the head of Claudius; and that it was an amazing 
thing, that after their former madness, they should commit their governe 
ment to a fool.” Yet were not they moved with his words, but drew their 
swords, and took up their ensigns, end went to Claudius, to join in taking 
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the oath of fidelity to him. So the senate were left without anybody to 
defend them, and the very consuls differed nothing from private persons, 
They were dlso under consternation and sorrow, men not knowing what 
would become of them, because Claudius was very angry at them; so they 
fell a reproaching of one another, and repented at what they had done. 
At which juncture Sabinus, one of Caius’ marderers, threatened that he 
would sooner come into the midst of them and kill himeelf, than consent 
to make Claudius emperor, and see slavery returning upon them ; he also 
abused Cherea for loving his life too well, while he, who was the first in 
his contempt of Caias, could think it a good thing to live, when, even by 
all that they had done for the recovery of their liberty, they found it im- 
possible to do it. But Cherea said, he had no manner of doubt upon him 
about killing himeelf; that yet he would first sound the intention of 
Claudius before he did it. 

5, These were the debates {about the senate:] but in the camp every 
body was crowding on all sides to pay their court to Claudius, and the 
other consul, Quintus Pomponius, was reproached by the soldiery, aa 
having rather exhorted the senate to recover their liberty; whereupon 
they drew their swords, and were going to assault him, and they had done 
it, if Claudius had not hindered them, who snatched the consul out of the 
danger he was in, and set him by him. But he did not receive that part 
of the senate which was with Quintus in the like honourable manner; 
nay, some of them received blows, and were thrust away as they came to 
salute Claudius; nay, Aponius went away wounded, and they were all in 
danger. However, king Agrippa went up to Claudius, and desired he 
would treat the senators more gently; for if any mischief should come to 
the senate, he would have no others over whom to rule, Claudius com- 
plied with him, and called the senate together into the palace, and was 
carried thither himself through the city, while the soldiery conducted him, 
though this was to the great vexation of the multitude; for Cherea and 
Sabinus, two of Caius’ murderers, went in the fore-front of them, in an 
open manner, while Pollio, whom Claudius a little before had made captain 
of his guards, had sent them an epistolary edict, to forbid them to appear 
in public, Then did Claudius, upon his coming to the palace, get his 
frienda together, and desired their suffrages about Cherea. They said, 
that the work he had done was a glorious one, but they accused him that 
he did it of perfidiousness, and thought it just to inflict the punishment [of 
death] upon him, to discountenance such actions for the time to come. 
So Cherea was led to his execution, and Lupus, and many other Romans 
with him: now it is reported that Cherea bore his calamity courageously, 
and this, not only by the firmness of his own behaviour under it, but by 
the reproaches he Jaid upon Lupus, who fell into tears; for when Lupus 
had laid bis garment aside and complained of the cold,* he said, that cold 
was never hurtful to lupus, (i.e. a wolf.) And asa great many went along 
with them to see the sight, when Cherea came to the place, he asked the 
soldier who was to be their executioner, whether this office was what he 
was used to? or whether this was the first time of his using bis sword in 
that manner, and desired him to bring that very sword with which he 








* This piercing cold here complained of by Lupus, agrees well to the time of the year 
when Claudius tegan his rege it being Pe canals oat the months of Noversber, 
December, or January, and most probably « fem days after January 24th and a few daya 
before the Roman Parentalia. 
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himself slew Caius. So be was happily killed at one atroke. Bat Lopos 
did not meet with such good fortune in going out of the world, since he 
was timorous, and had many blows Jevelled at his neck, because he did not 
stretch it out bold!y, [as he ought to have done.) = ; 
&. Now, a few days after this, as the parental solemnities were just at 
hand, the Roman multitude made their usual oblations to their several 
hosts, and put portions into the fire, in honour of Cherea, and besought 
jm to be merciful to them, and not continue his anger againet them for 
their ingratitude. And this was the end of the life that Cherea came to. 
But for Sabinus, although Claudius not only set him at liberty, but gave 
him leave to retain his former command in the army, yet did he think it 
would be unjust in him to fuil of performing his obligations to his fellow- 
confederates; so he fell upon his sword and killed himself, the wound 
reaching up to the very hilt of the sword.* 





CHAP. V. 


How Claudius restored to Agrippa his Grandfather's Kingdoms, and 
‘avgmented his Dominions, and how he published an Edict in behalf of the 
Jews, 

§ 1. Now, when Claudius had taken out of the way all those soldiers whom 

he suspected, which he did immediately, he published an edict, and therein 

confirmed the kingdom to Agrippa, which Caius had given him, and therein 
commended the king highly. He also made an addition to it, of all that 
country over which Hecod, who was his grandfuther, had reigned, that 

Judea and Samaria: and this he restored to him as due to his family. 

But for Abilat of Lysanias, and all that lay at mount Libanus, he beatowed 

them upon him, as out of his own territories, He also madea league with 

Agrippa, confirmed by oaths, in the middle of the forum, in the city of 











© It in both here and eleewhere very remarkable, that the murderers of the vilest 
tyrants, who yet highly deserved to die, when those murderers were under oaths, oF 
other the like abligations of fidelity to them, were usually revenged, and the murderera 
were cut off themselves, and that after a remarkable manner, and thiy sumetimen, ax in 
the present care, by these very persons who were not sorry for tuch murder, but got 
Kingdoms by them. ‘The esa sles are very numerous, both in sacred and profane h 

ind gem generat indica’ ons of divine vengeunce on nuch murderers. Nor is 
unworthy of remark, thot such qurdercrs of tyrants do it usually on such ill principles, in 
auch a crael manner, and as tvady to involve the innocent with the guilty, which wan 
the case here, chap. i. § 14. and cha 4. ux justly deserved the divine vengeance 
upon them, ‘Which seems tu have been the case of Jehu also, when, besides the louse 
of Abab, for whose slaughter he had commission from God, withcut any such oom 
mission, any justice or comuiseration, be killed Abub's great men, and acquaintances, 
aud prieats, arid forty-two of the kindred of Ahaziah, 2 Kings x. 11—14. See Hox. i. 4. 
1 do uot mean here to condemn Ehud or Judith, or the like exeeutioners of Gud'x veu- 
geance on those wicked tyrants, who had unjustly opprewed God « awn people under 
their theocracy ; who, as they appear erill to have had no aeifish designs nor intentions 
to slay the innocent, #0 had they still a divine comminsion, of a divine impulse, which 
was their commission for what they did, Judges iti. 15,19, 20. Sudith ix. 2, Tent. Levi. 
§5. In Authent. Rec, p. 312. See also page 432. 

+ Here St. Luke is in sowe measure confirmed, when be informs ts, chap. iii. 1. that 
Lysanias was some time before the tetrarch of Abilene, whose eapital was Abila; and as 
he in farther confirmed by Ptolemy, the great geographer, whichSpanheim here observes, 
when be calls that city Abila of Lysanias. See note on b, xvii. chap. xi, § 4. and 
Pridewux at the years 36 and 22. I exteem this principality to have belonged to the 
land of Canaan originally, to have been the burying-place of Abel, and refered tu as 
such, Matt. xxiii, 35, Luke xi 51. See Authent. Rec. Part ii, n, 883885, 
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Rome: he also took away from Antiochus that kingdom which he war 

of, but gave him @ certain part of Cilicia and Commagena: he 
aleo set Alexander Lysimachus, the alabarch, at liberty, who had been his 
old friend, and steward to his mother Antonia, but had been imprisoned 
by Caius, whose son [Marcus] married Bernice, the daughter of Agrippa. 
But when Marcus, Alexander's son, was dead, who had married her when 
she was a virgin, Agri ve her in marriage to his brother Herod, and 
begged for him of Cluudius the kingdom of Chalcis. 

2. Now, about this time, there was a sedition between the Jews and the 
Greeks, at the city of Alexandria; for, when Caius was dead, the nation 
of the Jews, which had beea very much mortified under the reign of Caius, 
and reduced to very great distress by the people of Alexand 
iteelf, immediately took up their arms to fight for themeelv: 
gent an order to the president of Egypt, to quiet that tumult; he also sent 
an edict, at the requests of king Agrippa and king Herod, both to Alexan- 
dria and to Syria, whose contents were as follows: ‘“ Tiberius Claudius 
Cievar Aogustus Germanicus, high priest, and tribune of the people, or- 
daine thus. Since I am assured that the Jews of Alexandria, catled Alex- 
andrians, have been joint mhabitants in the earliest times with the Alexan- 
drians, and have obtuined from their kings equal privileges with them, as 
is evident by the public records that are in their possession, and the edicts 
themeelves ; and that after Alexandria had been subjected to our empire 
by Augustus, their rights and privileges have been preserved by those 
who have at divers times been sent thither; and that no dispute had been 
raised about those rights and privileges, even when Aquila was governor 
of Alexandria; and that when the Jewish ethnarch was dead, Augustus did 
nut prohibit the making such ethnarchs, at willing thet all men should be 
so subject {to the Romans,] as to continue in the observation of their own 
customs, and not be forced to transgress the ancient rules of their own 
country religion; but that, in the time of Caius, the Alexandrians be- 
came insolent towards the Jews that were among them, which Caius, out 
of hia great madness and want of understanding, reduced the uation of the 
Jewe very luw, because they would not transgress the religious worship of 
their country, and call bim a god. I will, therefore, that the nation of the 
Jews be not deprived of their rights and privileges, on account of the 
mudnese of Cai but that those rights and privileges which they for- 
merly enjoyed, be preserved to them, and that they may continue in their 
customs. And I charge both parties to take very great care that no 
troubles may arise after the promulgation of this edict.” 

3. And such were the contents of this edict on behalf of the Jews that 
were sent to AJexandria. But the edict that was sent into the other parts 
of the habitable earth was this which follows: ‘* Tiberius Claudius Cesar 
Augustus Germanicua, high priest, tribune of the people, chosen consul 
the eecond time, ordains thus. Upon the petition of king Agrippa and king 
Herod, who are persone very dear to me, that I woula grant the same 
righta aud privileges should be preserved to the Jews which are in all the 
Roman empire, which I have granted to thuse of Alexandria, 1 very wil- 
lingly comply therewith; and thie grant 1 make not only for the sake of 
the petitioners, but as judging those Jews for whom I have been petitioned 
worthy of such a favour, on account of their fidelity and friendship to the 
Romans. I think it also very just that no Grecian city should be deprived 
of such nghts and privileges, since they were preserved to them under the 
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great Augustus. It will therefore be fit to permit the Jews, who are in 
all the world under us, to keep their ancient customs, without being hin- 
dered eo todo. And I do charge them also to use this my kindness to 
them with moderation, and not to show a contempt of the superstitious 
observances of other nations, but to keep their own laws only. And I will 
that this decree of mine be engraved on tables by the magistrates of the 
cities and colonies, and municipal places, both those within Italy, and 
those without it, both kings and governors, by the means of the ambassa- 
dors, and to have them exposed to the public for full thirty days, in auch 
a place* whence it may plainly be read from the ground.” 


CHAP. VI. 


What things were done by Agrippa at Jerusalem, when he was returned back 
into Judea: and what it was that Petroniue wrote to the Inhabitanta of 
Doris, in behalf of the Jews. 

§ 1. Now Claudius Cesar, by those decrees of his which were sent to 

Alexandria, and to all the habitable earth, made known what opinion he 

had of the Jews. So he soon sent Aprippa away to take his kingdom, 

now he was advanced to a more illustrious dignity than before, and sent 
letters to the presidents and procurators of the provinces, that they should 
treat him very kindly. Accordingly, he returned in haste, as was likely he 
would, now he returned in much greater prosperity than he had before. 
He also came to Jerusalem, and offered all the sacrifices that belonged to 
him, and omitted nothing which the Jaw required :¢ on which account he 
ordained that many of the Nazarites should have their heads shorn. And 
for the golden chain which had been given to Caius, of equal weight with 
thet iron chain wherewith his royal hands had been bound, he hung it up 
within the limits of the temple, over the treasury,} that it might be a me- 
morial of the severe fate he had lain under, and a testimony of his change 
for the better ; that it might be a demonstration how the greatest pros- 
perity may have a fall, and that God sometimes raises up what is fallen 
down: for this chain thus dedicated afforded a document to all men, that 
king Agrippa had once been bound in a chain for a small cause, but re- 
covered his former dignity again; and a little while afterward got out of hia 
bonds, and was advanced to be a more illustrious king than he was before, 

‘Whence men may understand that all that partake of human nature, how 

reat soever they are, may fall; and that those that fall may gain their 

former illustrious dignity again, 


© This form was £0 known and frequent among the Romans, as Dr. Hudson hers tells 
us, from the great Selden, that it used to be thus represented at the bottom of their edicts 
by the initial letters only U. D. P. Ra L. P. Unde De Plano Recte Legi Ponit. 
©’ Whence it may be plainty read from the ground.” 

+ Josephus shows, both here and at chap. vii. § 3. that he had amuch greater opinion 
of king Agrippa I. than Simon the learned rabbi, than the people of Casarea and 
Sebaste, chap. vii. § 4 and chap. ix. § i. and indeed than his double dealing between 
the se and Claudius, chaj § 2, thaa his slaughter of James, the brother of John, 
and his imprisonment of Peter, or his vsin-glorions behaviour before he died, both in 
Acts xii. 1,2, 3, and here, chap. iv. §. 1, will juatify or allow. Josephus’ character was 
Probably taken from his son, Agrippa junior. 

1 This treasury chamber seems to have been tne very eame in which our Saviour 
tanght, and where the people offered their charity money for the repairs or other uses of 
the temple. Mark xii. £1, &c. Luke xxii, 1. Jobn viii, 20. 
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2. And when Agrippa had entirely finished all the doties of the divine 
worship, he removed Theophilus, the son of Ananus, from the high priest- 
hood, and bestowed that honour of his on Simon the son of Boethus, 
whose name was also Cantheras, whose daughter king Herod married, aa 
T have related above. Simon, therefore, had the {high] priesthood with 
his brethren, and with his father, in like manner as the sons of Simon, the 
son of Onias, who were three, had it formerly under the government of the 
Macedonians, as we have related in a former book. 

3, When the king had eettled the high priesthood after this manner, he 
returned the kindnees which the inhabitants of Jerusalem had showed him ; 
for he released them from the tax upon houses, every one of whom paid 
it before, thinking it a good thing to requite the tender affections of those 
thet loved him. He also made Silas the general of his forces, who was a 
man who had partaken with him in many of his troubles. But after a very 
little while, the young men of Doris, preferring 2 rash attempt before 
piety, and being naturally bold and insolent, carried a statue of Caser into 
fa synagogue of the Jews, and erected it there. This procedure of theirs 
greatly provoked Agrippa; for it plainly tended to the dissolution of the 
laws of his country, So he came without delay to Publius Petronius, who 
was then president of Syria, and accused the people of Doris, Nor did he 
Jess resent what was done than did Agrippa; for he judged it a piece 
of impicty to transgress the laws that regulate the affairs of men. So he 
wrote the following letter to the people of Doris, in angry atrain ; ‘ Poblius 
Petronius, the president under Tiberius Claudius Augustus Germanicus, to 
the magistrates of Doris, ordains as follows: Since some of you have had 
the boldness, or madness rather, after the edict of Claudius Cesar Germani- 
cus was published, for permitting the Jews to observe the laws of their 
country, not to obey the same, but have acted in entire opposition thereto, 
as forbidding the Jews to assemble together in the synagogue, by re- 
moving Cwsar’s statue, and setting it up therein, and thereby have of- 
fended not only the Jews, but the emperor himself, whose statue is more 
commodiously placed in his own temple than in a foreign one, where is the 
place of assembling together ; while it is but a part of natural justice, that 
every one should have the power over the place belonging peculiarly to 
themselves, according to the determination of Cesar ; to say nothing of my 
own determination, which it would be ridiculous to mention after the em- 
peror'a edict, which gives the Jews leave to make use of their own 
customs, as also gives order that they enjoy equally the rights of citizens 
with the Greeks themselves, I therefore ordain, that Proculus Vitelliua, 
the centurion, bring those men to me, who, contrary to Augustus’ edict, 
have been so insolent as to do this thing, at which those very men, who 
appear to be of principal reputation among them, have an indignation also, 
and allege for themselves, that it was not done with their consent, but by 
the violence of the multitude, that they might give an account of what 
hath been done. I also exhort the principal magistrates among them, 
unless they have a mind to have this action esteemed to be done with their 
consent, to inform the centurion of those that were guilty of it, and take 
care that no handle be thence taken for raising a sedition or quarrel among 
them ; which those seem to me to hunt after, who encourage such doings; 
while both I myself, aud king Agrippa, for whom I have the highest 
honour, have nothing more under their care, than that the nation of the 
Jews may have no occasion given them of getting together ander the pre- 
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tence of avenging themselves, and become tumultuous, And that it 
may be more publicly known what Augustus hath resolved about this 
matter, I have suhjoined those edicts which he hath lately cauged to be 
publiched at Alexandria, and which, although they may be well known to 
all, yet did Agrippa, for whom I have the highest honour, read them at that 
time before my tribunal, and pleaded that the Jews ought not to be de- 
prived of those rights which Augustus had granted them, I therefore 
charge you, that you do not, for the time to come, eeek for any occasion of 
sedition or disturbance, but that every one be allowed to follow their own 
religious customs.” 

4. Thus did Petronius take care of this matter, that euch a breach of 
the law might be corrected, and that no such thing might be attempted 
afterwards against the Jews. And now king Agrippa took the [high} 
priesthood away from Simon Cantheras, and put Jonathan, the son of 
‘Ananus, into it again, and owned that he was more worthy of that dig- 
nity than the other. But this was not a thing acceptable to him, to re- 
cover that his former dignity. So he refused it, and “O king! 
I rejoice in the honour that thon hast for me, and take it lly that thon 
wouldst give me such a dignity of thy own inclinations, although God hath 
judged that I am not at all worthy of the high priesthood. I am satisfied 
with having once put on the sacred garments; for £ then put them on 
after a more holy manner, that I should now receive them again. But, if 
thou desirest that a person more worthy than myself should have this 
honourable employment, give me leave to name thee such aone. J have 
a brother that is pure from all sin against God, and of ail offences against 
thyself; I recommend him to thee, as one that is fit for this dignity.” So 
the king was pleased with these words of hie, and passed by Jonathan, 
and, according to his brother's desire, bestowed the high priesthood upon 
Matthias. Nor was it long before Marcus succeeded Petronius as previ- 
dent of Syria. 












CHAP. VI. 

Concerning Silas, and on what account it was that King Agrippa was angry 
at him. How Agrippa began to encompass Jerusalem with a wall; and 
what Benefits he bestowed on the Inhabitants of Berytus, 

§ 1. Now Sil s, the genera] of the king’s horse, because he had been 

faithful to him under all his misfortunes, and had never refused to be a 

parteker with him in any of his dangers, bat had oftentimes undergone the 

most hazardous dangers for him, was full of assurance, and thought he 
might expect a sort of equality with the king, on account of the firmness of 
the friendship he had shown to him. Accordingly, he would no where let 
the king sit as his superior, and took the like liberty in speaking to him 
upon all occasions; till he became troublesome to the king, when they 
were merry together, extolling himself beyond measure, and oft putting 
the king in mind of the severity he had undergone, that he might, by way 
of ostentation, demonstrate what zeal he had showed in his service; and 
was continually harping upon this string, what pains he had taken for him, 
and much enlarged still upon that subject. The repetition of this ao fre- 
quently seemed to reproach the king, insomuch that he took this ungovern- 
able liberty of talking very ill at his hande. For the commemoration of 
ames when men have been under ignominy, is by no means agreeable to 
them ; and he ia a very silly man, who is perpetually relating to a person 
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what kindness he had done him. At last, therefore, Silas had 0 tho- 
roughly provoked the king’s indignation, that he acted rather out of 
Passion than good consideration, and did not only turn Silas out of hie 
Place, as general of his horse, but sent him in bonds into his owa country. 
But the edge of his anger wore off by length of time, and made room fur 
more just reasonings as to his judgment about this man, and he considered 
how many labours he had undergone for his sake, So when Agrippa was 
solemnizing his birthday, and he gave festival entertainments to all his 
subjects, he sent fur Silas on the sudden to be his guest. But, as he was 
a very frank man, he thought he had now a very just handle given him to 
be angry; which he could not conceal frum those that came for him, but 
said to them, ‘* What honour is this the king invites me to, which I con- 
clude will soon be over? for the king hath not Jet me keep those original 
marks of the good-will I bore him, which I once had for him; but he hath 
plundered me, and that unjustly also. Does he think, that I can leave off 
that liberty of speech, which, upon the consciousness of my deserts, I shall 
use more loudly than before, and shall relate how many misfortunes I have 
delivered him from; how many labours I have undergone for him, whereby 
I procured him deliverance and respect; as a reward for which I have 
borne the hardship of bonds aud a dark prison. J shall never forget this 
usage, Nay. perhaps my very soul, when it is departed out of the body, 
will not forget the glorious actions J did on his account.” This was the 
rlamour he made, and he ordered the messengers to tell it tothe king. So 
he perceived that Silas was incurable in his folly, and still suffered him to 
lie in prison, 

2. As for the walls of Jerusalem, that were adjoining to the new city 
[Bezetha,] he repaired them at the expense of the public, and built them 
wider in breadth, and higher in altitude ; and he made them too strong for 
all human power to demolish, unless Marcus, the then president of Syria, 
had by letter informed Claudius Carsar of what he was doing. And when 
Claudius had some suspicion of attempts for innovation, he sent to Agrippa 
to leave off the building of those walls presently, So he obeyed; os 
not thinking it proper to contradict Claudius, 

a. Now this king was by nature very beneficent, and liberal in his 
gifts, and very ambitious to oblige people with such large donations ; and 
he made himeelf very illustrious by the many chargeable presents he made 
them. He took delight in giving, and rejoiced in living with reputation. 
He was not at all like that Herod who reigned before him; for that Herod 
was ill-natured, and severe in his punishments, and had no mercy on them 
that he hated; and every one perceived that he was more friendly to the 
Greeks than to the Jews ; for he adorned foreign cities with large presents 
in money; with building them baths and theatres besides; nay, in some 
of those places he erected temples, and porticos in others; but he he did 
uot vouchesfe to raise one of the least edifices in any Jewish city, or make 
them any donation that was worth mentioning. But Agrippe’s temper was 
mild, and equally liberal to all men. He was humane to foreigners, and 
made them sensible of his liberality. He was in like manner rather of a 
gentle and compassionate temper. Accordingly, he loved to live con- 
tinually at Jerusalem, and was exactly careful in the observance of the laws 
of his country. He therefore kept himeelf entirely pure; nor did any duy 
puss over his head without its appointed sacrifice. 

4. However, there wasa certain man of the Jewish nation at Jerusalem, 

vou, U. ' 
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who appeared to be accurate in the knowledge of the law. His name was 
Simon. This man got together an assembly, while the king was absent 
at Cesarea, and had the insolence to accuse him as not living holily, and 
that he might jastly be excluded out of the temple, since it belonged only 
to native Jews. But the general of Agrippa’s army informed him, thst 
Simon had made euch a speech to the people. So the king sent for him ; 
and, as he was sitting in the theatre, he bade him sit down by him, and 
said to him with a low and gentle voice, ‘* What is there done in this 
place that is contrary to law?” But he hed nothing to say for himself, 
‘but begged his pardon. So the king was more easily reconciled to him 
than one could have imagined, as esteeming mildness a better quality in a 
king than anger, and knowing that moderation is more becoming in great 
men than passion. So he made Simon a emall present, and dismissed him, 

5, Now, as Agrippa was a great builder in many places, he paid a pe- 
culiar regard to the people of Berytus; for he erected a theatre for them, 
superior to any other of that sort, both in sumptuousneas and elegance, ap 
also an amphitheatre, built at vast expenses; and besides these, he built 
them baths and porticoes, and spared for no cost in any of his edifices to 
render them both handsome and large. He also spent a great deal upon 
their dedication, and exhibited shows among them, and brought thither 
Tauricians of all sorts, and such as made the most delightful music of the 
greatest variety. He also showed his magnificence upon the theatre, in 
his great number of gladiators; and there it was that he exhibited the 
aeveral antagonists, in order to please the spectators ; no fewer indeed than 
seven hundred men to fight with seven hundred other men,* and allotted 
all the malefactors he had for this exercise, that both the malefactors 
might receive their punishment, and that this operation of war might be a 
reoreation in peace. And thus were these criminals all destroyed at once. 





CHAP. VIII. 


What other Acts were done by Agrippa wntil his Death; and after what 
manner he died. 


§ 1, Wun Agrippa had finished what I have above related at Berytus, 
he removed to Tiberius, a city of Galilee, Now he was in great esteem 
among other kings. Accordingly, there came to him Antiochus, king of 
Commagena, Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa, and Cotys, who wes king of 
the Lesser Armenia, and Polemo, who was king of Pontus, as also Herod 
his brother, who was king of Chalcis. All these he treated with agreeable 
entertainments, and after an obliging manner, and s to exhibit the 

tness of his mind, and to appear worthy of those respects which the 
ings paid to him, by coming thus to see him. However, while these 
kings stayed with him, Marcus the president of Syria came thither. So the 
king, in order to preserve that respect that was due to the Romans, went 
out of the city to meet him, as far as seven furlongs. But this proved to 
be the beginning of a difference between him and Marcus; for he took 
with him in his chariot those other kings as his assessors. But Marcus 
had a suspicion what the meaning could be of so great a friendship of 
these kings one with another, and did not think so close an agreement of 








© A strange number of condemned criminals to be under’ the emntence of death at 
once ; no fewer, it seems than 1400, 
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#0 many potentates to be for the benefit of the Romans. He therefore 
sent some of his domestics to every one of them, and enjoined them to 
go their ways home without further delay. This was very ill taken by 
Agrippa, who after that became his enemy, And now he took the high 
priesthood away from Matthias, and made Elioneus, the son of Cantheras, 
high priest in his stead, 

2. Now, when Agrippa had reigned three years all over Judes, he 
came to the city Ceaarea, which was formerly called Strato’a Tower; and. 
there he exhibited shows in honour of Czsar, apon his being informed 
thet there was a certain festival celebrated to make vows for his safety. 
At which festival a great multitude was gotten together of the principal 
persons, and such as were of dignity through his province. On the 
aecond day of which shows he put on a garment made wholly of silver, 
and of a contexture traly wonderful, and came into the theatre early in 
the morning; at which time the silver of his garment being illuminated 
by the fresh reflection of the sun’s rays upon it, shone out after a surpris- 
ing manner, and was 50 resplendent as to apread @ horror over those that 
looked intently upon him; and presently his flatterers cried out, one from 
one place, and another from another, (though not for his good,) that * he 
was a god;” and they added, “’ Be thou merciful to us; for although we 
have hitherto reverenced thee only as a man, yet shall we henceforth own 
thee as euperior to mortal nature.” Upon this the king did neither re- 
buke them, nor reject their impious flattery. But as he presently after- 
wards looked up, he saw an owl* sitting on a certain rope over his head, 
and immediately understood that this bird was the wnessenger of ill tidings, 
as it had once been the messenger of good tidings tohim; and fell into the 
deepest sorrow. A severe pain also arose in his belly, and began in a most 
violent manner. He therefore looked upon his friends, and said, ‘¢ 1 whom 
ye call a god, am commanded presently to depart this life; while Provi- 
dence thus reproves the lying words you just now said to me; andI, who 

© We have a mighty cry made here by soine critics, as if the great Eusebius had 
‘on purpose fulsified this account of Josephus, so as to make it 
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chap. x. 
a certain rope,’ which Joseph 
word angelon, or angel ; as if hi 
tions as stniting Herod, Acts 





resent copies retain, and only have the explicatory 
eant that angel of the Lord which St. Luke mene 
23, and not that owl which Josephus called an angel 
or mesnenger, formerly of good, but now of bad news, to Agrippa. This accusation 
in a somewhat strange one in the case of the great Eusebius, who is known to have 
to accurately and faithfully produced a vast number of other ancient records, and pare 
ticalarly not a tew out of our Josephus also, without any suspicion of prevarication, 
Now, not to allege how uncertain we are, whether J nd Eusebius’s copies of 
the fourth century were just like the present in this clause, which we have no disti 
evidence of, the following words, preserved still in Eusebius, will not admit of any 
auch exposition. This (bird] (says Eusebius) Agrippa presently perceived to be the 
“cause of ll fortane,’ as it was once of good fortune to him ;" which can only belong 
i yhich, ax it had formerly foreboded this happy deliverance from 
imprisonment, Antig. chap. vi. § 7, 20 an it then foretold to prove sfterward 
the unhappy forerunn death in five days’ time, If the improper words wig- 
nifying eause, be changed for Josephus's proper word ‘angeloa,” angel or messenger, 
and the foregoing words, ‘toxbona—eni schoinioutinoe,’ be inserted, Eusebius'y text 
will truly represeut that in Josephus. Had thia imperfection been in some heathen 
author that war in good esteem with our modern eritics, they would have readily cor 
rected these as barely errors jn the copies; but being in an ancicnt Christian writer, 
not so well relished by many of these critics, nothing will serve but the ill-grountad 


supposal of wilful corruption and prevarication 
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was by you called immortal, am immediately to be hurried away by death. 
But I am bound to accept of what providence allots, as it pleases God; for 
we have by no means lived ill, but in a splendid and happy manner.” 
‘When he had said this, his pain was become violent. Accordingly, he was 
carried into the palace, and the rumour went abroad every where, that he 
would certainly die in a little time. But the multitude presently sat in 
sackcloth, with their wives and children, after the law of their country, and 
Desought God for the king's recovery. All places were also fall of mourn- 
ing and lamentation. Now the king rested in a high chamber, and as he 
saw them below lying prostrate on the ground, he could not himself forbear 
weeping. And when he bad been quite worn out by the pain in his belly 
for five days, he departed this life, being in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
and in the seventh ycar of his reign; for he reigned four years under Cuius 
Camsar ; three of them were over Philip's tetrarchy only, and on the fourth 
he had that of Herod added to it ; and he reigned, beside those, three years 
under the reign of Claudius Cxsar. In which time he reigned over the 
forementioned countries, and also had Judea added to them, as well as 
Samaria and Cesorea. The revenues that he received out of them were 
very great, no Jess than twelve millions ofdrachma.* Yet did he borrow 
great sums from others; for he was so very liberal that his expenses ex- 
ceeded his income, and his generosity was boundless. 

3. But before the multitude were made acquainted with Agrippa’s being 
expired, Herod the king of Chalcis, and Helcias the master of his horse, 
and the king’s friend, sent Aristo, one of the king’s most faithful rervants, 
and slew Silas, who bad been their enemy, as if it had been done by the 
king’ own command. 


CuaP. IX. 


What things were done after the Death of Agrippa ; and how Claudivs, on 
account of the Youth and Unskilfulness of Agrippa junior, sent Cuspins 
Fadus to be Procurator of Judea, and of the entire Kingdom. 


§ 1. Ano thus did king Agrippa depart this life. But he left behind him 
acon, Agrippa by name, a youth in the seventeenth year of his age, and 
three daughters ; one of whom, Bernice, was married to Herod his father’s 
brother, and was sixteen years old; the other two, Mariamne and Drusilla, 
were still virgins; the former was ten years old, and Drusilla six. Now 
these his daughters were thas espoused by their father, Mariamne to Julius 
Archelaus Epipbanes, the son of Antiochus, the gon of Chelcias, and Dra- 
tilla to the king of Commagena. But when it was known that Agrippa 
was departed this life, the inhabitants of Cesarea and of Sebaste forgot the 
kindnesses he had bestowed on them, and acted the part of the bitterest 
enemies: for they cast such reproaches upon the deceased as were not fit 





© This sum of 12,000,000 drachme,which is equal to 3, 
a shekel, equal to £25,001. sterling, was Agripps the G: 
three quarters of his grandfayher Herod’s income; he having abated ihe tax upon houses 
at Jerusalem, chap. vi. § 3. and was not so tyrannical as Herod had beea to the Jews. 
See the note on Antiq.b. xvii. chap. xi.§ 4 A large sum this! but not, it seems, aufli- 
cient for his extravagant expences 
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improperly, that Josephus omits the reconciliation of 

and Sideniaus, by the means of Blastus, the king's 
20, Nor is there any history in the world so complete, 
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to be spoken of; and so many of them as were then soldiers, which were a 
great number, went to his house, and hastily carried off the statues* of this 
King’s daughters, and oll at once carried them into the brothel-houses, aud, 
when they had set them on the tops of those houses, they abused them to 
the utmost of their power, and did such things to them as ure too indecent 
to be related. They also laid themselves down in public places and cele- 
brated general feastings, with garlands on their head, and with ointments 
and libations to Charon, and drinking to one another for joy that the king 
was expired. Nay, they were not only unmindful of Agrippa, who had 
extended his liberality to them in abundance, but of his grandfather Herod 
also, who had himself rebuilt their cities, and had raised them havens and 
temples at vast expenses. 

2. Now Agrippa, the son of the deceased, was at Rome, and brought 
up with Claudius Caesar, And when Caesar waa informed that Agrippa 
was dead, and that the inhabitants of Sebaste and Cesnrea had abused him, 
he was sorry for the first news, and was displeased with the ingratitude of 
those cities. He was therefore disposed to send Agrippa junior away pre- 
sently to succeed his father in the kingdom, and wes willing to confirm him 
in it by his oath. But those freed men and friends of his, who had the 
greatest authority with him, dissuaded him from it, and said, that “it was 
a dangerous experiment to permit 80 large a kingdom to come under the 

ernment of so very young a man. and one hardly yet arrived at years of 

iscretion, who would not be able to take sufficient care of its adminis- 
tration; while the weight of a kingdom is heavy enough toa grown man.” 
So Cwear thought what they said to be reasonable. Accordingly, he sent 
Cuspius Fadus to he procurator of Judea, and of the entire kingdom ; and 
paid that respect tothe deceased, as not to introduce Marcus, who had 
been at variance with him, into his kingdom. But he determined, in the 
firet place, to send orders to Fadus, that he should chastise the inhabitants 
of Cesarea and Sebaste for those abuses they had offered to him that was 
deceased, and their madness towards his daughters that were still ulive; 
and that he should remove that body of soldiers that were at Cesarea and 
Sebaste, with the five regiments, into Pontus, that they might do their 
military duty there, and that he should choose an equal number of soldiers 
out of the Roman legions that were in Syria, to supply their place. Yet 
were not those that had such orders actually removed; for by sending am- 
bassadora to Claudius, they mollitied him, and got leave to abide in Judea 
atill; and these were the very men that became the source of very great 
calamities to the Jews in after times, and sowed the seeds of that war 
which began under Florus ; whence it was, that when Vespasian had subdued 
the country, he removed them out of his province, as we shall relate 
hereafter.t 


* Photius, who made an extract out of this section, sayn, they were not the statues or 
images, but the ladiee themselves, who were thos usely abused by the soldiers. Cod, 


cexxxvili. 
¢ This history is now wanting 
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BOOK XX, 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS.-—FROM FapUR THR 
PROCURATOD, TO FLORUS. 
CHAP. L 
A Sedition of the Philadelphians against the Jews; and afso concerning the 
Vestments of the High Priest, 

§ 1, Uvon the death of king Agrippa, which we have related in the 
foregoing book, Claudius Cesar sent Cassius Longinus as successor to 
Marcus, out of regard to the memory of king Agrippa, who had often de- 
sired of him by letters, while he was alive, that he would not suffer Marcus 
to be any longer president of Syria. But Fadus, as soon us he was come 
procurator into Judea, found quarrelsome doings between the Jews that 
dwelt in Perea, and the people of Philadelphia, about their borders, at a 
village called Mia, that was filled with men of a warlike temper; for the 
Jews of Perea had taken up arms without the consent of their principal 
men, and had destroyed many of the Philadelphians. When Fados was 
informed of this procedure, it provoked him very much that they had not 
left the determination of the matter to him, if they thought that the Phila- 
delphians had done them any wrong, but had rashly taken up arms against 
them, So he seized upon three of their principal men, who were also the 
causes of this sedition, and ordered them to be bound, and afterward had 
‘one of them slain, whose name was Hannibal, and he banished the other 
two, Amram and Eleazar, Tholomy als», the arch robber, was, after some 
time, brought to him bound, and slain, but not till he had done a world of 
mischief to Idumea andthe Arabians. And indeed, from that time, Judea 
was cleared of robberies by the care and providence of Fadus. He also at 
this time sent for the high priests and the principal citizens of Jerusalem, 
and this at the command of the emperor, and admonished them, that they 
should lay up the long garment, and the sacred vestment, which it is cus- 
tomary for nobody but the high priest to wear, in the tower of Antonia, 
that it might be under the power of the Romans, as it hud been formerly. 
Now the Jews durst not contradict what he bad said, but desired Fadus, 
however, and Lonzinus, (which last was come to Jerusulem, and had brought 
a great army with him, out of a fear that the {rigid] injunctions of Fadus 
should force the Jews to rebel,) that they might, in the firet place, have 
Jeave to send ambassadors to Ciesar, to petition him that they may have 
the holy vestments under their own power, and that, in the next place, they 
would tarry till they knew what answer Claudius would give to that their 
request, So they replied, that they would give them leave to send their 
ambassadora, provided they would give them their sons as pledges [for 
their peaceable hehaviour.] And when they had agreed so to do, and had 
given them the pledges they desired, the ambassadors were sent accordingly. 
But when, upon their coming to Rome, Agrippa jumior, the son of the de- 
ceaned, understood the reason why they came, (for he dwelt with Claudius 
Cesar, as we said before.) he besought Cesar to grant the Jews their 
request about the holy vestment, and to cend a meseage to Fadua ac 
cordingly. 

2. Hereupon Claudius called fur the ambassadors, and told them, that 
‘he granted their request ;” and bade them to return their thanke to 
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Agrippa for thia favour which had been bestowed on them upon this 
entreaty. And, besides these answers of bis, he sent the following letter 
dy them: “ Clandiue Cesar Germanicus, tribune of the people the fifth 
time, and designed consul the fourth time, and imperator the tenth time, 
the father of his country, to the magistrates, senate, and people, and the 
whole nation of the Jews, sendeth greeting. Upon the preeentation of 
your ambassadors to me by Agrippa, my friend, whom I have brought up, 
and have now with me, and who is a person of very great piety, who are 
come to give me thanks for the care J have taken of your nation, and to 
entreat me, in an earnest and obliging manner, that they may have the 
holy investments, with the crown belonging to them, under their power ; 
i grant their request, as that excellent person Vitellius, who is very dear 
to me, had done before me. And I have complied with your desire, in the 
ret place, out of regard to the piety which I profess, and because I would 
have every one worship God according to the laws of their own country ; 
and this I do also because I shall hereby gratify king Herod, and Agrippa 
junior, whose sacred regards to me, and earnest gocd-will to you, 1 am 
well acquainted with, and with whom I have the greatest friendship, and 
whom I highly esteem, and look on as persons of the best character. Now 
L have written about these affairs to Cuspius Fadus, wy procurator, The 
names of those that brought me your letter are, Cornelius the son of Cero, 
Trypho the son of Theudio, Dorotheus the son of Nathaniel, and John the 
eon of John, This was dated before the fourth of the kalends of July, 
when Rufus and Pompeius Sylvanus were consuls.” 
3, Herod also, the brother of the deceased Agrippa, who was then pos- 
sessed of the royal authority over Chalcis, petitioned Claudius Cesar for 
the authority over the temple, and the money of the sacred treasure, and 
the choice of the high priests, and obtained all that he petitioned for. So 
that after that time this authority continued* among all his descendants till 
the end of the war. Accordingly, Herod removed the last high priest, 
called Cantheras, and bestowed that dignity on his successor Joseph, the 
son of Camus. 








CHAP. i. 


How Helena, the Queen of Adiabene, and her son Izates, embraced the Jewish 
Religion; and how Helena supplied the Poor with Corn, when there wasa 
great Famine at Jerusalem. 

§ 1. Asour this time it was that Iicleua, queen of Adiabene, and her 
son Izates, changed their course of life, and embraced the Jewish customs, 
and this on the occasion following: Monvbazus, the king of Adiabene, 
who had also the name of Bazeus, fell in love with his sister Helena, and 
took her to be his wife, and beget her with child. But as be was in bed 
with her one night, he laid his hand upon his wife’s belly, and fell asleep, 
and seemed to hear a voice, which bade him take his hand off his wife's 
belly, and not hurt the infant that was therein, which, by God's providence, 
would be sefely born, and have ahappyend. This voice put him into dia- 
order; so he waked immediately, and told the story to his wife; and when 





some error in the copies, or mistake in Josephus; for the power of appoint- 
ing high p fter Herod king of Chaleis was dead, and Agrippa junior was made 
king of Chalcis in his room, belonged to him, and be exercised the snine all along tilt 
Jerusalem was destroyed, e4 Jovepbus eloewhere informe us chep. vik § 8 1. chap. ix 
1,4, 6,7. 
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hia pon was boro, he called mim izates. He nad indeed Monobazus, bis 
elder brother, by Helens also, as he had other eons by other wives besides, 
Yet did he openly place ell hie affections on this his only begotten® son 
Izates, which was the origin of that envy, while on thia account they hated 
him more and more, and were ali under great affiiction that their father 
abould prefer Izates before all of them. Now although their father was very 
sensible of these their passions, yet did he forgive them, as not indulging 
those passions ont ofan ill disposition, but out of a desire each of them had 
to be beloved by their father. However, he sent Izates with many presents 
to Abennerig, the king of Charax-Spasini, and that out of the great dread 
he was in about him, Jest he should come to some misfortune by the hatred 
his brethren bore him; and he committed his son's preeervation to him. 
Upon which Abennerig gladly received the young man, and knd s great 
affection for him, and married him to his own daughter, whose name was 
Samacha: he also bestowed a country upon him, from which he received 
revenues. 

2. But when Monobazus was grown old, and saw that he had bet a 
little time to live, he had a mind to come to the sight of hia son before he 
died. So he sent for him, and embraced him after the moat affectionate 
manner, and bestowed on him the country called Carre; it was a soil that 
bare amomum io great plenty: there are also in it the remains of that ark, 
wherein it is related that Nosh escaped the deluge, and where they are 
still shown to such as are desirous to see thems Accordingly, Izates 
abode in that country until his father’s death, But the very day that Mo- 
nobazus died, queen Helena sent for all the grandees, and governore of the 
kingdom, and for those that had the armies committed to their command: 
and when they were come, she made the following speech to them: “1 
believe you are not acquainted that my husband was desirous Izates should 
aucceed him in the government, and thought him worthy so todo. How- 
ever, ] wait your determination; for happy is he who receives u kingdom 
not from a single person only, but from the willing suffrages of a great 
many.” This she said in order to try those that were invited, and to dis- 
cover their sentiments. Upon the hearing of which, they first of all paid 
their homage to the queen, as their custom was, and then they suid, that, 
they cunfirmed the king’s determination, and would submit to it 
they rejoiced that Izates’ father had preferred him before the rest of his 
brethren, as being agreeable to ull their wishes: bat that they were de- 
sirous first of all to slay his brethren and kinemen, that so the government 
might come securely to Izates; because if they were once destroyed, all 
that fear would be over which might ariee from their hatred and envy to 
him.” Helena replied to thie, that ‘‘she returned them her thanks for 
their kindness to hereelf, and to Izates; but desired that they would, how- 
ever, defer the execution of this slaughter of Izates’ brethren till he should 
be there himself, aud give his approbation to it.” So, since these men 
had not prevailed with her when they advised her to slay them, they ex- 
horted her at least to keep them in bonds till he should come, and that for 
their own security; they aleo gave ber counsel to set up some one whom 














© Josephus bere uses the word monagene, an ‘ only begotten son,’ for no other than one 
‘ best beat beloved,” as doca both the Old and New Testament: I mean where there were 
ove or more sous besides, Gea. xtii, 2 Heb. xi. 17. See the note on b. 1. chap. xiil. § 1. 
Ie is here very remarkabie, that the remsiue of Noah's ark were bel! to be stil) 

‘the days of Josephus. See the note on b. 1, chap. ie 
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ehe shoold put the greatest trust in, as « governor of the kingdom in the 
mean time, So queen Helena complied with this counsel of theirs, and set 
up Monobazus, the eldest son, to be king, and put the diadem upon his 
head, and gave him his father's ring, with its signet ; a3 also the ornament 
which they call Sampser, and exhorted him to administer the affairs of the 
kingdom ‘till his brother should come; who came suddenly upon hearing 
that hie futher was deud, and succeeded his brother Monobazus, who re- 
signed up the government to him. 

3. Now, during the time Izates abode at Charax-Spasini, a certain Jew- 
ish merchant, whose name was Annias, got among the women that be- 
longed to the king, and taught them to worship God according to the 
Jewish religon. He, moreover, by their means, became known to Izates, 
and pereuaded him in like manner to embrace that religion; he also, at 
the earnest entreaty of Izates, accompanied him when he was sent for by 
his father to come to Adiabene; it also happened that Helena, about the 
same time, was instructed by a certain other Jew, and went over to them. 
Bat when Izates had taken the kingdom, and was come to Adiabene, and 
there saw his brethren and other kinsmen in bonds, he waa displeased at 
it; and as be thought it an instance of irapiety either to elay or impricon 
them, but still thought it a hazardous thing for to let them have their 
liberty with the remembrances of the injuries that bad been offered them, 
he sent some of them and their children for hostages to Rome, to Claudias 
Cwear, and sent the others to Artabanus, the king of Parthia, with the like 
intentions. 

4. And when he perceived that his mother was highly pleased with the 
Jewish customs, he made haste to change, and to embrace them entirely ; 
and, as he roppowed that he could not be thoroughly a Jew unless he were 
circumcised, he was ready to have it done. But, when his mother under 
stood what he was about, she endeavoured to hinder him from doing it, 
aad said to him, that “this thing would bring him into danger, and that, 
as he wasa king, he would thereby bring himself into great odium among 
hia subjects, when they sbould understand that he was so fond of rites 
that were to them strange and foreign; and that they would never bear to 
be ruled over by a Jew.” This it was that she said to him, and for the 
present persuaded him to forbear. And when he had related what she had 
said to Ananias, he confirmed what his mother had said, and when he had 
algo threatened to leave him, unless he complied with him, he went away 
from him, and said, that “ he was afraid lest such an action being once 
made public to all, he should himself be in danger of punishment, for hav- 
ing been the occasion of it, and having been the king’s instructor in ac- 
tions that were of ill reputation; and he said, that he might worship God 
without being circumcised, even though he did resolve to follow the Jew- 
ish law entirely, which worship of God was of a superior natare to circum- 
cision, He added, that God would forgive him, though he did not per- 
form the operation, while it was omitted out of necessity, and for fear of 
his subjects.” So the king at that time complied with these persuasions of 
Ansnias. But afterwards, as he had not quite left off his desire of doing 
this thing, a certain other Jew that came out of Galilee, whose name was 
Eleszar, and who was esteemed very skilful in the learning of this country, . 

rauaded him to do the thing ; for as he entered into his palace to salute 
bin, and found him reading the law of Moses, he said to him, * Thou dost 
not consider, O king! that thou unjustly breakest the principal of those 
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tawa, and art injurious to God himself, [by omitting to be circumcised ;] for 
thou oughtest not only to read them, but chiefly to practise what they en- 
join thee, How long wilt thou continue uncircumcised? But, if thou 
hast not yet read the law about circumcision, and dost not know how great 
impiety thou art guilty of by neglecting it, read it now.” When the king 
had heard what he said, he delaveit the thing no longer, but retired to 
another room, and sent for a surgeon, and did what he was commanded to 
do, He then sent for his mother, and Ananias his tutor, and informed them 
that he had done the thing, upon which they were presently struck with 
astonishment and fear, and that to a great degree, lest the thing ehould 
be openly discovered and censured, and the king ehould hazard the lose of 
his kingdom, while his eubjects would not bear to be governed by a man 
who was so zealous in another religion; and lest they should themselves 
run some hazard, because they would be eupposed the occasion of hia 0 
doing, But it was God himself who hindered what they feared from taking 
effect; for he preserved both Izates himself, and his sons, when they fell 
into many dangers, and procured their deliverance when it seemed to be 
impossible, and demonstrated thereby, that the fruit of piety does not 
perish a5 to those that have regard to him, and fix their faith upon him 
only.” Bat these events we shall relate hereafter. 

5. But as to Helena, the king’s mother, when she saw that the affairs of 
Izates’ kingdom were in peace, and that her son was a happy man, 
admired among al] men, and even among foreigners, by the means of God's 
providence over him, she had a mind to go to the city of Jeruealem, in 
order to worship at that temple of God which was so very famous among 
all men, and to offer her thank-offerings there. So she desired her son to 
give her leave to go thither: upon which he gave his consent to what she 
desired very willingly, and made great preparations for her dismission, and 
pave her a great deal of money, and she went down to the city of Jerusalem, 
her son conducting her on her journey agreat way, Now her coming was 
of very great advantage to the people of Jerusalem, for whereas a famine 
did oppress them at that time, and many people died for want of what was 
necessary to procure food withal, queen Helena sent some of her servants 
to Alexandria with money to buy a great quantity of corn, and others of 
them to Cyprus, to bring a cargo of dried figs. And as soon as they were 
come back, and had brought thoze provisions, which was done very quickly, 
she distributed food to those that were in want of it, and left an excellent 
memorial behind her of this benefaction, which she bestowed on our whole 
nation, And when her son Izates was informed of this famine, he sent 
great sums of money to the principal men in Jerusalem. However, what 
favoura this king and queen conferred upon our city of Jerusalem, shall be 
farther related hereafter.t 








© Josephus in very full and express in these three chapters, iii. iv. and v. in obscrving 
how carefully Divine Providence preserved thit Izates, king of Adiabene, and his sons, 
while he did what he thought was his buunden duty, notwithetanding the atrongest polie 
tical motives ta the contrary. 

+ Thie farther account of the benefactions of Izates and Helena to the Jet 
Jews, which Josephus here promises, is, I think, nowbere performed by him in his 
present works, Bat of this terrible famine itself in Judea, take Dr. Hudson's note here : 
“This (says he) is that fainine foretold by Agabus, Acts xi. 28. which happened when 
Claudius was consul the fourth time; and not that other which happened when Claudius 
‘was consul the second time, and Ceesina was his collengue, as Scaliger saya upon Euse- 
Bius, p. 174." Now, when Josephus had said a litde afterward, chap. v. § 2. that 
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CHAP. HI. 


How Artobanus, the King of Parthia, out of Fear of the secret Contrivances 
of his Subjects against him, went to Izates, and was by him reinstated in 
is Government; os also how Bardanes, his Son, denounced War against 

Izates. 

§ 1. Bur now Artabanus, king of the Parthians, perceiving that the 

wernors of the provinces had framed a plot against him, did not think 
it safe for him to continue among them, but resolved to go to Izates, in 
hopes of finding some way for his preservation by his means, and if pos- 
sible, for his retarn to his own dominions, So he came to Izates, and 
brought a thougand of his kindred and servants with him, and met him 
upon the road, while he well knew Izates, but Izates did not know him. 
‘When Artabanue stood near him, and, in the first place, worshipped bim, 
according to the custom, he then said to him, ‘*O, king! do not thon 
overlook me thy servant, nor do thou proudly reject the suit I make thee: 
for, as 1am reduced to a low estate by the change of fortune, and of a 
king am become a private man, I stand in need of thy assistance, Have 
regard, therefore, unto the uncertainty of fortune, and esteem the care 
thou shalt take of me to be taken of thyself also; for if I be neglected, 
and my subjects go off unpunished, many other subjects will became the 
more insolent towards other kings also.” And this speech Artabanus 
made with tears in his eyes, and with a dejected countenance. Now as 
soon as Izates heard Artabanu-’ name, and saw him stand as a eupplicant 
before him, he leaped down from his horse immediately, and said to him, 
“Take courage, O king; nor be disturbed at thy present calamity, as if it 
were icurable; for the change of thy sad condition shall be sudden, for 
thou shalt find me to be more thy friend and thy assistant than thy hopes 
can promise thee; for I will either re-establish thee in the kingdom of 
Parthia, or lose my own.” 

2. When he had suid this, he set Artabanus upon his horse, and fol- 
lowed him on foot, in honour of a king whom he owned as greater than 
himself; which, when Artabanus saw, he was very uneasy at it, and swore 
by his present fortune and honour, that he would get down from his horse, 
unless Lzates would get upon his horse again, and go before him. So he 
complied with his desire, and leaped upon his horse; and when he had 
brought him to his royal palace, he showed him all sorts of respect, when 
they sat together, and he gave him the upper place at festivals ulso, as 
regarding not his present fortune, but his former dignity, and that upon 
this consideration also, that the changes of fortune are common to all nen. 
9 wrote to the Parthians, to persuade them to receive Artabanus 
again; and gave them his right hand and his faith, that he should forget 
what was past and doue, and that he would undertake for this as a 








“Tiberius Alexander auceceded Cuspius Fadus as procurator,” he immediately vubjoins 
that, “ under these procurators there happened a great famine in Jude } 

in plain that this farnine continued for many years, on account of 
these two procuratora, Now Fadus was not seat into Judes till after 
Agrippa, i. e. to end of the fonrth year of Cl 
foretold by Agabus, happend upon the Sth, 6th, and 7th laudius, as says 
Valerias on Buseb. i. 13. Of this famine aleo, and Queen Helena's supptics, and ber 
monument, sce Moses Choronensis, p. 144, 145. where it is observeil in the notes, that 
Pausanias mentions her monument also, 
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mediator between them. Now the Parthians did not themselves refuse to 
receive him again, but pleaded that it was not now in their power so to 
do: because thev had committed the government to another person, who 
had accepted of it, and whose name was Cinnamus, and that they were 
afraid lest a civil war should arise on this account. When Cinnamus 
understood their intentions, he wrote to Artabanue himeelf, for he bad 
been brought up by him, and was of a nature good and gentle also, and 
desired him to put confidence in him, and to come and take his own 
dominions again, Accordingly, Artabanus trusted him, and returned 
home; when Cinnamus met him, worshipped him, and saluted him asa 
king, and took the diadem off his own head, aud put it on the head of 
Artabanus. 

3. And thus was Artabanus restored to his kingdom again by the means 
of Izates, when he had lost it by the meuns of the grandees of the king- 
dom, Nor was he unmindful of the benefits he had conferred upon him, 
but rewarded him with such honours as were of the greatest esteem among 
them; for he gave him leave to wear bis tiara upright, and to sleep upon 
a golden bed, which are privileges and marks of honour peculiar to the 
kings of Parthia. He also cut off a large and fruitful country from the 
king of Armenia, aud bestowed it upon him. The name of the country is 
Nisibis, wherein the Macedonians had formerly built that city which they 
called Antioch of Mygdonia, And these were the honours that were paid 
Izates by the king of the Parthians. 

4, But in no long time Artabanus died, and left his kingdom to his son 
Bardanes. Now this Bardancs came to Izates, and would have persuaded 
him to join him with his army, and to assist him in the war he was pre- 
paring to make with the Romans, but he could not prevail with him. For 

izates so well knew the strength and good fortune of the Romans, that he 
took Bardanes to attempt what was impossible to be done; and having 
besides sent his sons, five in number, and they but young also, to learn 
accurately the language of our nation, together with our learning, as well 
as he had sent his mother to worship at our temple, as I have said already, 
he was the more backward to a compliance; and restrained Bardanes, 
telling him perpetually of the great armies and famous actions of the Ro- 
mans, and thought thereby to terrify him, and desired thereby to hinder 
him from that expedition. But the Parthian king was provoked at this 
hia behaviour, and denounced war immediately against Izates, Yet did he 
gain no advantage by this war, hecause God cut off all his hopes therein ; 
for the Parthians, perceiving Bardanes’ intention, and how he had deter- 
mined to make war with the Romans, slew him, and gave his kingdom to 
his brother Gotarzes. He also in no long time perished by a plot made 
against him, and Vologases, his brother, succeeded him, who committed 
two of hia provinces to two of his brothers by the same father ; that of the 
Medes to the elder, Pacorus, and Armenia to the younger, Tiridates. 


+ This privilege of wearing the tiara upright, or with the tip of the cone erect, iz 
known to have been of old peculiar to (great) kings, from Kenophon and thers, us Dr, 
Hudson observes here. 
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CHAP. Iv. 


How Izates was betrayed by his own Subjects, and fought against by the 
Arabians ; and how Izates, by the Providence of God, was delivered owt 
of their hands. 


§ 1. Now when the king's brother, Monobazue, and his other kindred, 
eaw how Izates, by his piety to God, was become greatly esteemed by all 
men, they also had a desire to leave the religion of their country, and to 
embrace the customs of the Jews; but that act of theirs was discovered by 
Tzates’ subjects. Whereupon the grandees were much displeased, and 
could not contain their anger at them: but had an intention, when they 
should find a proper opportunity, to inflict a punishment upon them. Ac- 
cordingly, they wrote to Abia, king of the Arabians, and promised him 
great sume of money, if he would make an expedition against their king : 
and they farther promised him, that on the first onset they would desert 
their king, because they were desirous to punish him, by reason of the 
hatred he bad to their religious worship; then they obliged themselves, by 
oaths, to be faithful to each other, and desired that he would make haste 
in this design. The king of Arabia complied with their desires, and brought 
a great army into the field, and marched againet Izates ; and, in the Se. 
ginning of the first onset, and before they came to a close fight, those 
grandees, as if they had a panic terror upon them, all deserted Izates, as 
they had agreed to do, and, turning their backs upon their, enemies, ran 
away. Yet was not Izates dismayed at this: but when he understood, 
that the grandees had betrayed him, he also retired into his camp, and 
made inguiry into the matter; and as soon as he knew who they were that 
made this conspiracy with the king of Arabia, he cut off those that were 
found guilty; and renewing the fight on the next day, he slew the greatest 
part of his enemies, and forced all the rest to betuke themeelves to flight. 
He ulso pursued their king, and drove him into a fortress culled Arsamus, 
and, following on the siege vigorously, he took that fortress. And, when 
he had plundered it of all the prey that was in it, which was not small, he 
retured to Adiabene,; yet did not he take Abia alive ; because, when he 
found himeelf encompassed on every side, he slew himself, 

2. But although the grandees of Adiabene had failed in their first at- 
tempt, as being delivered up by God into their king's hands, yet would they 
not even then be quiet, but wrote again to Vologases, who was then king 
of Parthia, and desired that he would kill Izates, and set over them some 
other potentate, who should be of a Parthian family; for they said, that 
“they hated their own king for abrogating the laws of their forefathers, 
and embracing foreign customs.” When the king of Parthia heard this, 
he boldly made war upon Izates; and as he had just pretence for this 
war, he sent to him, and demanded back those honourable privileges which 
had been bestowed on him by his father, and threatened, ou his refusal, to 
make war upon him. Upon hearing of this, Izates was under no emall 
trouble of mind, as thinking it would be a reproach upoo him to appear 
to resign those privileges that had been bestowed upon him, out of cow- 
ardice ; yet, becnuse he knew, that though the king of Parthia shoald re- 
ceive back those honours, yet would he not be quiet, he resoived to com- 
mit himself to God, hie protector, in the present danger he was in of his 
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life: and as he esteemed him to be his principal assistant, he intrusted his 
children and his wives to a very strong fortress, and laid up his corn in his 
citadels, and set the bay and the grass on fire. And when he had thus 
put things in order as well as he could, he awaited the coming of the 
enemy, And when the king of Parthia was come with a great army of 
footmen and horsemen, which he did sooner than was expected, (for he 
marched in great haste), and had cust up a bank at the river that parted 
Adiabene from Media, Izates also pitched his camp not ‘far off, having 
with him six thousand horsemen. But there came a messenger to Izates, 
sent by the king of Parthie, who told him, ‘* bow large his dominions were, 
as reaching from the river Euphrates to Bactria, and enumerated that 
kking’s eubjects : he also threatened him, that he should be punished, as a 
person ungratefal to his lords; and eaid, that the God whom be worshipped 
could not deliver him out of the king’s hands.” When the messenger had 
delivered this his message, Izates replicd, That ‘“‘he knew the king of 
Parthia’s power was much greater than his own; but that he knew aleo 
that God was much more powerful than all men.’ And when he had re- 
turned this answer, he betook himself to make supplication to God,* and 
threw himeelf upon the ground, and put ashes upon his head, in testimony 
of his confusion, and fasted, together with his wives and children, Then 
he called upon God, and said, “O Lord and Governor, if 1 have not in 
vain committed wyself to thy goodness, but have justly determined that 
thou only art the Lord and principal of all beings, come now to my as= 
sistance, and defend me from my enemies, not only on my own account, 
but on account of their insolent behaviour with regard to thy power, while 
they have not feared to lift up their proud and arrogant tongue against 
thee. Thus did he lament and bemoan himself, with tears in his eyes; 
whereupon God heard his prayer. And immediately, that very night, Vo- 
logases received letters, the contents of which were these, that a great band 
of Dahz and Sace, despising him, now he was gone eo longa journey from 
home, had made an expedition, and laid Parthia waste; so that he {was 
forced to} retire back, without doing any thing. And thus it was that 
Izates escaped the threatenings of the Parthians, by the providence of 
God. 

3. It was not long ere Izates died, when he had completed fifty-five 
years of his life, and had ruled his kingdom twenty-four years. He left 
behind him twenty-four sons and twenty-four daughters. However, he 
gave order that his brother Munobazus should succeed in the government, 
thereby requiting him, because, while he was himself absent after their 
father’s death, he had faithfully preserved the government for him. But 
when Helens, his mother, heard of her son's death, she was in great 
heaviness, a8 was but natural upon her loss of such a most dutiful son ; yet 
‘waa it a comfort to her, that she heard the succession came to her eldest 
son. Accordingly, she went to him in haste, and when she was come into 
Adiabene, che did not long outlive her son Izates, But Monobazus sent 
her bones, as well as those of Izates his brother, to Jerusalem, and gave 









© ‘This mourning, and fasting, and praying, used by Izates, with prostration of his 
body, and ashes upon his head, sre plain signs that he was become either a Jew, or an 
Ehionite Christian, who indeed differed not much from the proper Jews, see obay. vi. 
§ 1. However, bie supplications were heard, and he was providentially delivered from 
that imminent danger be was in. 
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order that they should be buried at the pyramids* which their mother had 
erected; they were three in number, and dietant no more than three fur- 
longs from the city of Jerusalem. But for the actions of Monobazus the 
king, which he did during the rest of his life, we will relate them 
hereafter.f 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning Theudas, and the Sone of Judas the Galilean ; as also what cala- 
mity fell upon the Jews on the Day of the Passover. 


§ 1. Now it came to pass, while Fadus was procurator of Judea, that a 
certain magician, whose name was Theudas,} persuaded a great part of 
the people to take their effects with them, and to follow him to the river 
Jordan; for he told them he was a prophet, and that he would, by his own 
command, divide the river, and afford them an easy passage over it: and 
many were deluded by his words. However, Fadus did not permit them 
to take any advantage of his wild attempt, but sent a troop of horsemen 
out against them: who, falling upon them unexpectedly, slew many of 
them, and took many of them alive. They also took Theudas alive, and 
cut off his head, and carried it to Jerusalem. This was what befell the Jews 
in the time of Cuspius Fudus’ government. 

2. Then came Tiberius Alexander as successor to Fadus; he was the 
on of Alexander the alabarch of Alexandria, which Alexander was a prin- 
cipal person among all his contemporaries, both for his family and wealth; 
he was also more eminent for his piety than this his eon Alexander, for he 
did not continue in the religion of his country. Under these procurators 
that great famine happened in Judea, in which Queen Helena bought corn 
in Egypt at a great expense, and distributed it to those that were in want, 
aa I have related already. And besides this, the sons of Judas of Galilee 
were now slain,—I mean of that Judas who caused the people to revolt, 
when Cyrenins came to take an account of the estates of the Jews, as we 
have showed in a foregoing book. The names of those sons were James 
and Simon, whom Alexander commanded to be crucified. But now 
Herod, king of Chalcis, removed Joseph, the son of Camydus, from the 
high priesthood, and made Ananias, the con of Nebedeus, his successor. 
And now it was that Cumanus came as successor to Tiberius Alexander ; 
as also that Herod, brother of Agrippa the great king, departed this life 
in the eighth year of the reign of Claudius Czsar. He left behind him 
three sons, Aristobulus, whom he had by his first wife, with Bernicianus, 
and Hircanus, both whom he had by Bernice his brother's daughter. But 
Claudus Cresar bestowed his dominions on Agrippa junior. 

8. Now while the Jewish affairs were under the administration of 
Cumanus, there happened a great tamult at the city of Jerusalem, and 
many of the Jews perished therein. But } ehall first explain the occasion 


© These pyramids or pillars, erected by Helens, queen of Adiabene, near Jerusalem, 
three in number, are mentioned by Eusebius, in his Eccles. Hist. b. ii. chap. 12, for 
which Dr. Hudson refers us to Valesins’ notes upon that piace. They are algo men- 
tioned by Pausanias, as hath been already noted, chap, ii. §6. Reland guesses that 
that now called Absclom’s pillar may be one of them. 
+ This account ia now wanting. 
} This Theudas, who arose under Fadus the procurator, about A. D, 45 or 46, could 
it ing, under Cyrenius; or about 
fier Theudas was, see the note on b. xvii. 
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whence it was derived. When the feast, which is called the Passover, was 
at hand, at which time our custom ie to use unleavened bread, and a great 
multitude was gathered together from all parts to that feast, Cumanus was 
afraid lest some attempt of innovation should then be made by them; 80 
he ordered that one regiment of the army should take their arms, and 
stand in the temple cloisters, to repress any attempts of innovation, if per- 
chance any such should begin: and this was no more than what the former 
procurators of Judea did at such festivals. But on the fourth day of the 
feast, a certain soldier let down his breeches, and exposed his privy members 
to the moltitade, which put those that saw him into a furious rage, and 
mede them ery out, that this impious action was not done to reproach 
them, but God himeelf; nay, some of them reproached Cumanus, and pre- 
tended that the soldier was set on by him, which, when Cumanus heard, 
he was also himself not a little provoked at such reproaches laid upon him; 
yet did he exhort them to leave off such seditious attempts, and not to 
raise a tumult at the festival, But when he could not induce them to be 
quiet, for they atill went on in their reproaches to him, he gave order that 
the whole army should take their entire armour, and come to Antonia, 
which was a fortress, as we have said already, which overlooked the temple ; 
but when the multitude saw the soldiers there, they were affrighted at them, 
and ran away hastily: but as the passages out were but narrow, and as 
they thought their enemies followed them, they were crowded together in 
their flight, and a great number were pressed to death in these narrow 

seages; nor, indeed, was the number fewer than twenty thousand that 
perished in this tumult. So, instead of a festival, they had at last 
a mournful day of it; and they all of them forgot their prayers 
and sacrifices, and betook themselves to lamentation and weeping; 80 
great an affliction did the impudent obsceneness of a single soldier bring 
upon them.* 

4. Now before this their first mourning was over, another mischief 
befell them also ; for some of those that raised the foregoing tumult, when 
they were travelling ulong the public road, ubout a hundred farlongs from 
the city, robbed Stephanus, a servant of Crsar, as he was journeying, and 
plundered him of all that he had with him. Which things when Cumanus 
heard of, he sent soldiers immediately, and ordered them to plander the 
neighbouring villages, and to bring the most eminent persons among them 
in bonds to him. Now, as this devastation was making, one of the soldiers 
seized the laws of Moses that lay in one of those villages, and brought 
them out before the eves of all present, and tore them to pieces; and this 
‘was done with reproachful language, and much scurrility. Which things 
when the Jews heard of, they ran together, and that in great numbers, and 
came down to Cesar, where Cumanus then was, und besought him that he 
would avenge, not themselves, but God himself, whose Jaws had been 
affronted ; for that they could not bear to live any longer, if the laws of 
their forefathers must be affronted after this manner. Accordingly, Cu- 
manus, out of fear lest the multitade should go into a sedition, and by the 
advice of his friends also, took care that the soldier who had offered the 


© This and many more tumnits and seditions, which arose at the Jewish festivals, in 
Sorephus, illustrate the cautious jure of the Jewish governors, when they 
5, “Let as not take Jesus ou the feasteday, lest there be an uproaramong. 
the people Reland well obsorves on this place. Josephus also takes notice of the 
same thing. Of the War, b.i. chap. iv. § 3. 
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affront to the laws should be beheaded, and thereby put a stop to the sedi- 
tion which was ready to be kindled a second time. 


CHAP. VI. 


How there happened a Quarrel between the Jews und the Samaritans, and how 
Claudius put an End to their Differences, 


§ 1. Now there arose a quarrel between the Samaritans and the Jews, 
on the occasion following : it was the custom of the Galileans, when they 
came to the holy city at the festivals, to take their journey through the 
country of the Samaritans ;* and et this time there lay in the road they 
took a village that was called Ginea, which was situated in the limits of 
Samaria and the great plain, where certain persons thereto belonging 
fought with the Galileans, and killed a great many of them. But, when 
the principal of the Galileans were informed of what had been done, they 
came to Cumanus, and desired him to avenge the murder of those that were 
killed ; but he was induced by the Samaritans, with money, to do nothing 
in the matter: upon which the Galileans were much displeased, and pur- 
suaded the multitude of the Jews to betake themselves to arms, and to 
regain their liberty, saying, that ‘‘ slavery was in itself a bitter thing, but 
that when it was joined with direct injuries, it was perfectly intolerable.” 
And when their principal men endeavoured to pacify them, and promised to 
endeavour to persuade Cumanus to avenge those that were killed, they would 
not hearken to them, but took their weapons, and entreated the assistance of 
Eleazar, the eon of Dineus, a robber, who had many years made his abode 
in the mountains, with which assistance they plundered many villages of 
the Samaritans. When Cumanus beard of this action of theirs, he took 
the band of Sebaste, with four regiments of footmen, and armed the Sama- 
Titang, and marched out against the Jews, and caught them, and slew a 
great number of them alive; whereupon those that were the most eminent 
persons at Jerusalem, and that both in regard to the respect that was paid 
them, and the families they were of, as soon as they saw to what a height 
things were gone, put on sackcloth, and heaped ashes upon their heads, 
and by all possible means besought the ceditious, and persuaded them that 
they would set before their eyes the utter subversion of their country, the 
conflagration of their temple, and the slavery of themselves, their wives, 
and children,+ which would be the consequences of what they were doing,’ 
and would alter their minds, would cast away their weapons, and for the 
future be quiet, and return to their own homes. These persuasiona of 
theirs prevailed upon them. So the people dispersed thmselves, and the 
robbers went away again to their places of strength; and after thie time 
all Judea was overrun with robberies. 

2. But the principal of the Samaritans went to Ummidius Quadratus, 




















© Thix constant passage of the Galileane through the country of Sai 
to Judea and Jervealem, illustrates several passages in the Gospels jane purpose, 
as Dr. Hudson righty o ‘See Luke xvii, ; 1 Jobo i See also Josephus in 
his own Life, § 52. where that journey is determined to three days. 

+ Our Saviour bad foretold, that the Jews’ rejection of his Gospel would bring upon 
them, among other miseries, these three, which they theraselves here show they expectet 
wonld be the consequences of their present tumults and seditions, the utter subvetrion 
of their country, the conflagration of their temple, and the slavery of themselves, their 
wives, and children, See Luke xxi, 6—23, 
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the president of Syria, who at that time was at Tyre, and accused the Jews 
of setting their villages on fire, and plundering them; and said withal, 
that “they were not s0 much displeased at what they had suffered, as they 
were at the contempt thereby shown to the Romans; while, if they had 
received any injury, they ought to have made them the judges of what bad 
been done, and not presently to make such devastation, as if they had not 
the Romans for their governors; on which account they came to him, in 
order to obtain the vengeance they wanted.” This was the accusation 
which the Samaritans brought against the Jews. But the Jews affirmed, 
that the Samaritans were the authors of this tamult and fighting, and that, 
in the first place, Cumanus had been corrapted by their gifts, and passed 
over the murder of those that were slain in silence. Which allegations 
when Quadratus heard, he put off the hearing of the cause, and promised 
that he would give sentence when he should come into Judea, and should 
have a more exact knowledge of the truth of that matter, So these men 
went away without success, Yet was it not long ere Quadratus came to 
Samaria, where, upon hearing the cause, he supposed that the Samaritans 
were the authors of that disturbance. But, when he was informed that 
certain of the Jewa were making innovations, he ordered those to be cruci- 
fied whom Cumanus had taken captives. From whence he came to a 
certain village called Lydda, which was not less than a city in largeness, 
aud there heard the Samaritan cause e second time before his tribunal, and 
there learned from a certain Samaritan, that one of the chief of the Jews, 
whosc name was Dortus, and some other innovators with him, four in 
number, persuaded the multitude to a revolt from the Romans, whom 
‘Quadratus ordered to be put to death ; but still he sent away Ananias the 
high priest, and Avanus the commander [of the temple,] in bonds to 
Rome, to give an account of what they had done to Claudius Cresor. He 
also ordered the principal men, both of the Samaritans and the Jews, as 
alzo Camanus the procurator, and Celer the tribune, to go to Italy to the 
emperor, that he might hear their cause, and determine their differences 
one with another. But he came again to the city of Jerusalem, out of his 
fear that the multitude of the Jews should attempt some innovations: but 
he found the city in a peaceable state, and celebrating one of the usual fee- 
tivals of their country to God. So he believed that they would not 
attempt any innovations, and left them at the celebration of the festival, 
and returned to Antioch, 

3. Now Cumanus, and the principal of the Samaritans, who were sent 
to Rome, had a day appointed them by the emperor, whereon they were to 
have pleaded their cause about the quarrels they had with one another, 
But now Cazar’s freed men, and his friends, were very zealous on the behalf 
of Camanus and the Samaritans; and they had prevailed over the Jews, 
unless Agrippa junior, who was then at Rome, had seen the principal of 
the Jews hard set, and had enrnestly entreated Agrippina, the emperor's 
wife, to permuade her husband to hear the cause, #0 as was agreeable to 
his justice, and to condemn those to be punished who were really the 
authors of the revolt from the Roman goveroment. Whereupon Claudius 
was eo well disposed beforehand, that when he had heard the canse, and 
found that the Samaritans had been the ringleaders in those mis- 
chievous doings, he gave order, that thoze who came up to him should 
be slain, and that Cumanus should be banished. He also gave order, 
that Celer the tribune should be carried back to Jerueslem, and should 
‘be drawn through the city in the sight of the people, and then should be elain, 
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CHAP. VII. 


Feliz is made Procurator of Judea ; as also concerning Agrippa junior and 
his Sisters. 

§ 1. So Claudins sent Felix, the brother of Pallans, to take care cf the 
irs of Judea; and when he had already completed the twelfth year of 
his reign, he bestowed upon Agrippa the tetrarchy of Philip and Batanca, 
and added thereto Trachonitis, with Abila; which last had been the 
tetrarchy of Lysanias; but he took from him Chalcis, when he had been 
governor thereof four years, And when Agrippa had received these countries 
aa the gift of Cxsar, he gave his sister Drusilla in marriage to Azizus, 
king of Emesa, upon his consent to be circumcised; for Epiphanes, the on 
of king Antiochus, had refused to marry her, because after he had pro- 
mised her father formerly to come over to the Jewish religion, he would 
not now perform that promise. He also gave Mariamne in marriage to 
Archelaus, the son of Helcias, to whom she had formerly been betrothed 
by Agrippa her father; from which marriage was derived a daughter, 
whose name was Bernice, 

2, But for the marriage of Drusilla with Azizus, it was in no long time 
afterward dissolved upon the following occasion : While Felix was procu- 
rator of Judea, he saw this Drusilla, and fell in love with her; for she did 
indeed exceed all other women in beauty: and he sent to her a person 
whose name was Simon,* one of his friends; a Jew he wae, and by birth 
a Cypriot, and one who pretended to be a magician, and endeavoured to 
persuade her to forsake her present husband, and marry him; and pro- 
mised, that if she would not refuse him, he would make her a happy 
woman. Accordingly she acted ill, and because she was desirous to avoid 
her sister Bernice’s envy, for she was very ill treated by her on account of 
her beauty, was prevailed upon to transgress the laws of her forefathers, 








© This Simon, a friend of Felis, a Jew, born in Cyprus, though he pretended to be 
a magician, and seems to have been wicked enough, could hardly be that famous 
Simon the magician in the Acte of the Apostles, viii. 9, &c. ax some ate ready to sup- 
pose. This Simon mentioned in the Acts was not properly a Jew, but a Samaritan of the 
town of Gittz in the country of Samaria, as the Apottotical Constitutions, vi. 7. the 
Recognitions of Clement, ii, 6. and Justin Martyr himself, born in the country of Sama- 
tin, Apology i. $4. informa ve. He was also the author, bot of any ancient fewish, but 
of the fitat Gentile heresies, as the forementioned authors assure us. So [ suppose him 
1 different peruon from the other. I mean this only upon the hypothesis, that Josephus 
was not misinformed as to his being a Cypriot Jew; for otherwine the time, the name, 
the profession, and the wickedness of them both, would strongly incline one to believe 
them the very same. As to that Drusilla, the sister of Agrippa junior, as Josephus it 
fons ushere, and a Jewest, ax St. Luke informs us, Acts xxiv, 24. whom this Simon 
mentioned by Josephus persuaded to leave her former husband, Azizua, king of Emeta, 
a proselyte of justice, and to marry Felix, the heathen procurator of Judea, Tacitus’s 
Hist. v. 9. supposes her to be a heathen, and the granddenghter of Antonius and Cleo- 
patra, contrary both to St. Luke aud Josephus, Now Tacitus lived somewhat too 
remote, both as to time and place, to be compared to either of those Jewish writers, iu a 
matter concerning the Jews in Judea in their own days, and concerning a sister of 
Agrippa jonior, with whioh Agrippa Josephus was himuelf so well acquainted. Tt is 
probable that Tacitox may say trae, when he informe us, that this Felix (who had im all 
three wives, of queens, as Suetonius in Claudius, § 23. i 
a grandolild of Antonius and C! 2 and, findi 
been Drusilla, he mistook her for that other wife, whose name ie did pot kuow, 

nz 
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and to marry Felix; end when he hed had a aon by her, he pamed him 
Agrippa. But after what manner that young man, with his wife, perished 
at the conflagration of the mountain of Vesuvius,* in the days of Titus 
Cwsar, shall be related hereafter. E 

3, But as for Bernice, she lived a widow a good while after the death of 
Herod {king of Chalcis,] who was both ber husband and her uncle; but 
when the report went that she had criminal conversation with her brother 
{Agrippa junior,] she persuaded Polemo, who was king of Cilicia, to be 
circumcised, and to marry her, as supposing that by this meana she should 
prove those calumnies upon her to be false; and Polemo was prevailed 
pon, and that chiefly on account of her riches. Yet did not this matri- 
mony endure long; but Bernice left Polemo, and, as was said, with impure 
intentions. So he forsook at once this matrimony, and the Jewish re- 
ligion: and at the same time Mariamne put away Archelaus, and was 
married to Demetrius, the principal man among the Alerandrian Jews, 
both for his family and his wealth; and indeed he was then their alabarch. 
So she named her son whom she had by him Agrippinus, But of all those 
particulars we shall hereafter treat more exactly.} 





CHAP, VIII. 


After what manner, upon the Death of Claudius, Nero succeeded in the Go~ 
vernment ; as also what barbarous things he did. Concerning the Robbers, 
Murderers, and Impostors that arose while Feliz and Festus were Procu- 
sators of Judea. 

§ 1. Now Claudius Casar died when he had reigned thirteen years, eight 

months, and twenty days ;§ and a report went about that he was poisoned 

his wife Agrippina. Her father was Germanicus, the brother of Cwsar. 
fer husband was Domitius Enobarbus, one of the most illustrious persons 

that was in the city of Rome; after whose death, and her long continuance 
in widowhood, Claudius took her to wife: she brought along with her a 
son, Domitius, of the same name with his father. He bad before this slain 
his wife Meesalina, out of jealousy, by whom he had his children Britanni- 
cua and Octavia; their eldest sister was Antonia, whom he had by Pelina 
his first wife. He also married Octavia to Nero; for that was the name 
that Cesar gave him afterward, upon adopting him for his son. 

2, But now Agrippe was afraid, lest, when Britannnicus should come to 
man’s estate, he should succeed his father in the government, and desired 
to seize upon the principality beforehand for her own son [Nero ;] upon which 
the report went, that she thence compassed the death of Claudius, Accord: 
ingly, she sent Burrhus, the general of the army, immediately, and with 
him the tribunes, and such also of the freed-men as were of the greatest au- 
thority, to bring Nero away into the camp, and to salute him emperor, And 





© This eruption of Veauvius is ove of the greatest we have in history. See Bianchini’s 
curious and important observations on this Vesuvius, and ite scven several great erup- 
tions, with their remains vitrified, and atill existing, in so many different strata under 
ground, till the diggers came to the antediluvian waters with their propottonshle inter- 
stices, implying the deluge to have been above 2500 years before the Christian era, a0- 
carding to our exactest chronology. 

+ This is now wazting- 2. This is now wanting. 

4 This daration of the reign of Claudius agrees with Dio, as Dr. Hudson here re- 
marke; as he aleo remarks that Nero's name, which was at first ¢ L. Domitivs in0- 
barbus,’ after Claudine hed adopted him, was * Nero Claudins Casa Drusus Germenious.’ 
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when Nero had thus obtained the government, he got Bnitannicus to be s0 
poisoned, that the multitude should aot perceive it; although he publicly 
put his own mother to death not long afterward, making her this requital, 
not only for being born of her, but by bringing it so about by her con- 
trivancea that he obtained the Roman empire. He aleo slew Octavia, 
bis own wife, and many other illustrious persons, under the pretence that 
they plotted against him. 

8. But I omit any farther discourse about these affairs, for there have 
heen a great many who have composed the history of Nero; some of whom 
have departed from the trath of many facts out of favour, as having received 
benefits from him; while others, out of hatred to him, and the great ill- 
will which they bore him, have so impudeutly raved against him with their 
lies, that they justly deserve to be condemned: nor do I wonder at such 
as have told lies of Nero, since they have not in their writings preserved 
the truth of history as to those facts that were earlier than his time, even 
when the actors could have no way incurred their hatred, since those 
writers lived a long time after them. But as to those that have no 
to trath, they may write as they please ; for in that they take delight : but 
us to ourselves, who have made truth our direct aim, we shall briefly touch 
upon what only belongs remotely to this undertaking, but shall relate what 
hath happened to us Jews with great accuracy, and shall not grudge our 
pains in giving an account both of the calamities we have euffered, and of 
the crimes we have been guilty of. 1 will now therefore return to the-re- 
lation of our own affairs. 

4. For in the first year of the reign of Nero, upon the death of Azizus, 
king of Emesa Soemus,* bis brother succeeded in his kingdom, and Aris- 
tobulus, the son of Herod, king of Chalcis, was entrusted by Nero with the 
government of Lesser Armenia. Czsar also bestowed on Agrippa a cer- 
tain part of Galilee, Tiberias, and Tarichex,+ and ordered them to submit 
to his jurisdiction. He gave him also Juliss, a city of Perea, with fourteen 
villages that lay about it. 

5, Now, as for the affairs of the Jews, they grew worse and worse con- 
tinually ; for the country was again filled with robbers and impostors, who 
deluded the multitude, Yet did Felix catch and put to death many of 
those imposters every day, together with the robbers. He also caught 
Eleazer, the von of Diness, who had gotten together a company of robbers; 
and this he did by treachery; for he gave him assurance that he should 
suffer no harm, and thereby persuaded him to come to him; but when he 
wame he bound him, and sent him to Rome. Felix also bore an ill will to 
Jonathan, the high priest, because he frequently gave him admonitions 
about governing the Jewish affairs better than he did, lest he should him- 
self have complaints made of him by the multitude, since he it was who 
had desired Czear to send him as procurator of Judea. So Felix contrived 
@ method whereby he might get rid of him, now he was become 80 con- 
tinually troublesome to him; for such continual admonitions are grievous 
to those who are disposed to act unjustly. Wherefore Felix persuaded one 
of Jonathan’s moat faithful friends, 2 citizen of Jerusalem, whose name was 


* This Soemus is elsewhere mentioned [by Josephus in Ais own Life, § 11, as also} 
‘by Dio Cassius and Tacitus, rt. Hudson informs us, 

+ This agrees with Josephus‘ frequent accounts elsewhere in his own Life, that Tibe- 
rinsand Teriche, and Gamaia, were under this Agrippa junior, till Justus, the son of 
Pistus, ucized upou them for the Jewa upon the breaking out of the war. 
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Doras, to bring the robbers upon Jonathan, in order to kill him; and 
this he did by promising to give him a great deal of money for so 
doing. Doras complied with the proposal, and contrived matters so, that 
therobbers might murder him after the following manner: Certain of those 
robbers went up to the city, as if they were pons to worship God, while 
they had daggers under their garments, and, by thus mingling themaelves 
among the multitude, they slew Jonathan,* and as this murder was never 
avenged, the robbers went up with the greatest security at the festivals 
after this time, and having weapons concealed in Jike manner ae before, 
and mingling themselves among the multitude, they slew certain of their 
own enemies and were subservient to other men for money, and slew others, 
not only in remote parts ef the city, but in the temple itself also; for they 
had the boldness to murder men there, without thinking of the impiety or 
which they were guilty. And this seems to me to have been the reasons 
why God, out of his hatred of these men’s wickedness, rejected our city, 
and as for the temple, he no longer esteemed it sufficiently pure for him to 
inhabit therein, but brought the Romans upon us, and threw a fire upon 
the city to purge it, and brought upon us, our wives and children, elavery, 
as desirous to make us wiser by our calamities. 

6, These works, that were done by the robbers, filled the city with all 
sorts of impiety. And now these impostorst and deceivers perauaded the 
taultade to follow them into the wilderness, and pretended that they 
would exhibit manifest wonders and signs, that should be performed by 
the providence of God. And many that were prevailed on by them suffered 





* This treacherous und barbarous marder of the good igh priest, Jouatbas, by the 
contrivance of this wicked procurator, Felix, wat the immediate occasion of the enmuing 
teurders by the Sicarii or ruffians, and one great cause of the following horrid cruelties 
aud miseries of the Jewish nation, as Josephus here supposes; whose excellent reflection 
on the gross wickedness of that mation, as the direct cause of their terrible destruce 
tion, is well worthy the attention of every Christian reader. And, since we are s00n 
coming to the catalogue of the Jewish high priests, it may not be amiss, with Reland, to 
insert this Jopathan among them, and to transcribe his particular catalogue of the last 
twenty-eight bigh priests, taken out of Josephus, and begin with Ananelus, who was 
by Herod the Great, See Antiq, b. xv. chap. ii. § 4, aud the note there, 





1, Ansnelus. 15. Theophilus, his brother, and son of 
2 Arintobulus, ‘Apanus, 

8. Jesus, the son of Pabus, 16. Simon, the son of Boethus, 

4, Simon, the son of Boeth: s, 17. Matthias, the brother of Jonathan, and 
6. Matthias, the son of Theophilus. ‘on of Ananus. 

6. Joaser, the son of Boethus. 18. Aljoneus, 

7. Eleagar, the son of Boethus. 19, Josephus, the son of Camydan, 

& Jesus, the son of Bic. 20, Anauias, the son of Nebedens. 

9. [Annas or] Anaous, the aon of 21. Jonathan. 

Seth, son of Fabi. 

10. Ishmael, the on of Fabus. the son of Simon. 


11. Eleater, the ton of Ananus. o son of Anenua, 

12. Simon, the son of Camithus, 

13, Josephus Caiaphas, the son-in-law 
to Ananns, 





ton of Theophilus, 

14, Jonathan, the son of Ananus. the kon of Sainuel, 

‘As for Ananus, and Joneph Caiaphas, here mentioned about the middle of this cata: 
logue, thee are no other then the Ananas and Caiphes oo oes mentioned inthe four 
Gospels; an at Ananias, the son jebedeus, was that high pri t before wh: 
St Paul plonded his own cate, Aci xxiv an ee ae 

t ese Jewish impostors and false prophets, many other circumstan id 
miketios of the Jews, il their utter destruction, foretold by our Sate nee tae 
Accomp. of Proph. p. 5¢—78. 
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the punishment of their folly; for Felix brought them back, and then pun- 
ished them. Moreover, there came out of Egypt* about this time to Jeru- 
salem, one that said he was a prophet, and advised the multitude of the 
common people to go along with him to the Mount of Olives, ne it was 
called, which lay over against the city, and at the distance of five furlongs, 
He said farther, that he would show them from hence, how, at his com- 
mand, the walls of Jerusalem would fall down: and he promised them, 
that he would procure them an entrance into the city through those walls, 
when they were fallen down, Now, when Felix was informed of these 
things, he ordered his soldiers to take their weapons, and came against 
them with a great number of horsemen and footmen from Jerusalem, and 
attacked the Egyptian and the people that were with him. He also slew 
four hundred of them, and took two hundred alive. But the Egyptian 
himself escaped out of the fight, but did not appear any more. And again 
the robbers stirred up the people to make war with the Romans, and said, 
they ought not to obey them at all; and when any person would not com- 
ply with them, they set fire to their villages, and plundered them. 

7, And now it was that a great edition arose between the Jews that in- 
habited Cesarea, and the Syrians who dwelt there also, concerning their 
equal right to the privileges belonging to citizens, for the Jews claimed the 
pre-eminence, because Herod their king was the builder of Cesarea, and 
because he was by birth aJew. Now, the Syrians did not deny what was 
alleged about Herod; but they said, that Cesarea was formerly called 
Strato’s Tower, and that then there was not one Jewish inhabitant, When 
the presidents of that country heard of these disorders, they caught the 
authors of them on both sides, and tormented them with stripes, and by 
that means put a stop to the disturbance for atime. But the Jewish citi- 
zens, depending on their wealth, and on that account despising the Syrians, 
reproached them again, and hoped to provoke them by such reproaches. 
However, the Syrians, though they were inferior in wealth, yet valuing 
themselves highly on this account, that the greatest part of the Roman sol- 
diers that were there, were either of Cerarea or Sebaste, they also for 
some time used reproachfal language to the Jews also; and thus it was, 
till at length they came to throwing stones at one another, and several 
were wounded, and fell on both sides, though still the Jews were the con- 
guerors. But when Felix saw that this quarre] was become a kind of war, 
he came upon them on the sudden, and desired the Jews to desist, and 
when they refused so to do, he armed his soldiers, and sent them out upon 
them, and alew many of them, and took more of them alive, and permitted 
his soldiers to plunder some of the houses of the citizens, which were full 
of riches. Now those Jews that were more moderate, and of principal 
dignity among them, were afraid of themselves, and desired of Felix that © 
he would sound a retreat to his soldiers, and spare them for the future. and 
afford them room for repentance for what they had done; and Felix was 
prevailed upon to do so. 

8. About this time king Agrippa gave the high priesthood to Ishmael, 
who was the con of Fabi. And now arose a sedition between the high 
priests and the principal men of the multitude of Jerusalem, each of whom 
got them a company of the boldest sort of men, and of those that loved 
innovations, about them, and became leaders to them; and when tuey 

- or this Egyptian impostor, and the number of his followers, in Josepauy, see Acts 
xxi. 
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struggled together, they did it by casting reproachful words against one 
another, wna by chess stones also, And there was nobody to reprove 
them ; but these disorders were done after a licentioua manner in the city, 
as if it bad no government over it. And such was the impadence and 
boldness that had seized on the high prieste,* that they had the hardiness 
to send their servants into the threshing floors, to take away those tithes 
that were due to the priests; insomuch that it eo fell out that the poorest 
sort of the pricste died for want. To this degree did the violence of the 
seditious prevail over all right and justice ! 

9. Now, when Porcius Festus was sent as succestor to Felix by Nero, 
the principal of the Jewish inbubitants of Cesarea went up to Rome to ac- 
cuse Felix; and he had certainly been brought to punishment, unless Nero 
hed yielded to the importunate solicitations of his brother Pallas, who was 
at that time had in the greatest honour by him. Two of the principal 
Syrians in Cesarea persuaded Burrhus, who was Nero's tutor, and secre- 
tary for his Greek epistles, by giving him a great eum of money, to disan. 
nut that equality of the Jewish privileges of citizens which they hither en 
joyed, So Barrhus, by bie solications, obtained leave of the emperor that 
‘an epistle should be written to that purpose. This epistle became the ov- 
casion of the following iniseries that befell our nation ; for, when the Jews 
of Ceearea were informed of the contents of this epistle to the Syrians, they 
were more disorderly than before, till a war was kindled, 

10. Upon Festus’ coming into Judea, it happened that Judea was 
afflicted by the robbers, while all the villages were set on fire, and plutie 
dered by them, And then it was that the Sicarii, as they were called, who 
were robbers, grew namerous. ‘They made use of emall swords, not much 
different in length from the Persian acinace, but somewhat crooked, and 
Tike the Roman sicw [or sickles}, as they were culled: and from these 
weapons these robbers got their denomination, and with those weapons 
they slew a greut many; for they mingled themselves among the malti- 
tude at their festivals, when they were come up in crowds from all parts to 
the city to worship God, as we suid before, and eatily slew those that they 
had a tind to slay. ‘They also came frequently upon the villuges belonging 
to their enemies, with their weapons, and plundered them, and set them on 
fire, So Festus sent forces, both horsemen and footmen, to fall upon 
those that had been seduced by a certain impostor, who promised them 
deliverance and freedom from the miseries they were under, if they would 
but follow him as far os the wilderness. Accordingly those forces that 
‘were vent destroyed both him that had deluded them, and those that were 
his followers also. 

. 11. About the same time king Agrippa built himeclf a very large dining- 
room in the royal palace at Jerusalem, near to the portico, "Now th 
palace had been erected of old by the children of Asamoneus, and was 
aituate upon an elevation, and afforded « most delightful prospect to those 
thut bad a mind to take a view of the city, which prospect was desired by 
the king; and there he could lie down, and eat, and thence observe what 
was done in the temple: which thing, when the chief men of Jerusalem 
saw, they were very much displeased at it ; for it was not agreesble to the 


* The wickeduese here was very peeulisr and extraordinary, toat the high pri 
shoutd wo appreus their brethren the picts, ut lo starve the poorest of hemo ant, 
See the like presently, chap. ix. § 2 Sach fata) crimes are covetousuess aad tyzanay iu 
tue clorgy, 35 well aa in the laity, in all ages. 
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institutions of oar country or laws, that wes done in the temple should be 
viewed by others, especially what belonged to the sacrifices. ‘They there. 
fore erected a wall upon the uppermost building which belonged to the 
inner court of the temple towards the west, which wall, when it was built, 
did not only intercept the prospect of the dining-room in the palace, but 
also of the western cloisters that belonged to the outer court of the temple 
also, where it was that the Romans kept guards for the temple at the feati- 
vals. At these doings both king Agrippa, and principally Festus the pro- 
curator, were much displeased ; and Festus ordered them to pull the wall 
down again; but the Jews petitioned him to give them leave to send an 
embassage about this matter to Nero; for they said they could not endure 
to live, if any part of the temple should be demulished; and when Festas 
had given them leave so to do, they sent ten of their principal men to 
Nero, as also Ishmael the high priest, and Helcias, the keeper of the sacred 
treasure. And when Nero had heard what they had to eay, he not only 
forgave them what they had already done,* but also gave them leave to 
let the wall they had built stand. This was granted them, in order to 

tify Poppea, Nero's wife, who waa a religious woman, and had requested 
these favours of Nero, and who gave order to the ten ambassadors to go 
their way home; but retained Helcias and Ishmael as hostages with her- 
elf, As soon as the king heard this news, he gave the high priesthood to 
Joseph, who was called Cabi, the eon of Simon, formerly high priest, 


CHAP. Ix. 


Concerning Albinus, under whose Procuratorship James was slain; as also 
that Edifices were built by Agrippa, 

$1. Anpv now Cesar, upon hearing of the death of Festus, sent Albinus 
into Judea, as procurator. But the king deprived Joseph of the high priest- 
hood, and bestowed the succession to that dignity on the son of Avanus, 
who was alao himself called Ananus. Now the report goes, that this elder 
Ananus proved a most fortunate mun; for he had five sons, who had all 
performed the office of a high priest to God, and he had himeelf enjoyed 
that dignity along time formerly, which bad never happened to any other 
of our high priesta. But this younger Ananus, who, as we have told you 
already, took the high priesthood, was a bold man in his temper, and very 
insolent ; he was also of the sect of the Sadducees,t who are very rigid in 
judging offenders above all the rest of the Jews, as we have airendy ob- 
served: when, therefore, Anavus wat of this disposition, be thought he 
had now a proper opportunity {to exercise his authority.) Festus was now 
dead, and Albinus was but upon the road; eo he assembled the eanhedrim 


* Wo have here one eminent example of Nero's mildness and goodness in his govern- 
ment towurda the Jews, during the five first years of his reign, 60 famous in antiquity ; 
we bave perhaps another in Josephus’ own Life, § $, and a third, though of a very differ 
rent nature, beze, in § 9. just before. However, both the generous acts of kindness were 
obtained of Nero by hin queen Poppes, who was a religious lady, und perhaps privately 
a Jewish provelyte, and so were not owing entirely to Nero a own goodness. 

+ It hence evidently appears, that Sadducees might be high priests in the days of 
Josephus, and thet thess Sadduceea were usually very severe and inexorable judges, 
while th jseea were much milder, and more merciful, as appears by Reland’s in+ 
rtances in his note on thia place, and on Josephus’ Life, § 34. and those taken from the 
New Testament, fram Josephus himself, and from the Rabbins; nor do we meet witn 
any Sadducecs Inter than this high priest in all Josephus, 
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of judges, and brought before them the brother of Jesus, who was called 
Christ, whore name was James, and some others, (or, some of his compa- 
nions.] And when he had formed an accusation against them as breskers 
of the law, he delivered them to be stoned; but as for those who seemed 
the most equitable of the citizens, and such a8 were the most uneasy at the 
breach of the laws, they disliked what was done; they also sent tu the 
king, [Agrippa] desiring him to send to Anapus that he should act so no 
more, for that what he had already done was not to be justified: nay, some 
of them went also to meet Albinus, as he was upon his journey from Alex- 
andria, and informed him that it was not lawful for Auanus to assemble a 
sanhedrim without his consent.* Whereupon Albinus complied with what 
they said, and wrote in anger to Ananus, and threstened that he would 
bring him to punishment for what he had done; on which king Agrippa 
took the high priesthood from him, when he had raled but three months, 
and made Jesus the son of Damneus high priest, 

2, Now as soon as Albinus was come to the city of Jerusalem, he used 
all his endeavours and care that the country might be kept in peace, and 
this by destroying many of the Sicarii. But as for the high priest Ana- 
nias,t he increased in glory every day, and this to a great degree, and hed 
obtained the favour and esteem of the citizens in « signal manner, for he 
was a great hoarder up of money; he therefore cultivated the friendship 
of Albinus, and of the high priest (Jesus,} by making them presents; he 
also had servants who were very wicked, who joined themselves to the 
boldest sort of the people, and went to the threshing-floors, and took away 
the tithes that Telonges to the priests by violence, and did not refrain from 
beating such as would not give these tithes to them. So the other high 
priests acted in the like manner, as did those bis servants, without avy one’s 
being able to prohibit them; 80 that [some of the] priests that of old were 
wont to be supported with those tithes, died for want of food. 

8. But now the Sicarii went into the city by night just before the rea- 
tival, which was now at hand, and took the scribe belonging to the gover- 
nor of the temple, whose name was Eleazar, who was the son of Ananus 
[Ananius] the high priest, and bound him, and carried him away with 
them ; after which they sent to Ananias, and said that they would send the 
scribe to him, if he would persuade Albinus to reicase ten of those prisoners 
which he had caught of their party ; 20 Ananias was plainly forced to per- 
suade Albinus, and gained his request of him. ‘This was the beginning of 


* Of this condemnation of James the Just, and its causes, as alao that he did not 
die till long afterwards, see Prim, Christ. Revived, vo 43—46. The sanhe- 
drim condemned our i ithout the approbation 
of the Roman procura could therefore Ananias and bis sanhedrim do more here, 
since they never had Albinus’ approbation for the putting this James to death. 

+ Thia Aonnias was not the son of Nebedene, as I take it, but he who was called An- 
nas or Ananas the elder, the 9th in the catalogue, and who had been esteemed high 
priest for a long time; and besides, Caiaphas his son-in-law had five of his own sons 
high prieats after him, which were those numbers, 11, 14,15, 17, 24 in the foregoing 
catalogue. Nor ought we to pass slightly over what Josephus here saya of this Annas 
or Ausnias, that he was high priest a long time before his children were 00; he was the 
ton of Seth, and is set down first for high priest in the foregoing catalogue, under numi- 
ber 9. He was made by Quirinns, and continued till Ismael, the 10th in number, for 
about 28 yeara, which long duration of his bigh priesthood, joined to the succession af 
bis son-in-law, end five children of his own, made him a sort of perpetual high priest, 
‘and was perhaps the occasion that former bigh priests kept their titles ever aftervards | 
for E believed it is hardly met with before bim, 
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greater calamities; for the robbers perpetually contrived to catch some of 
Ananias’ servants, and when they hed taken them alive, they would not 
let them go, till they thereby recovered some of their own Sicarii. And as 
they were again become no small number, they grew bold, and were a great 
affliction to the whole country. 

4, About this time it was that king Agrippa built Cesarea Philippi 
larger than it was before, and, in honour of Nero, named it Neronias. And 
when he had built a theatre at Berytus, with vast expense, he bestowed on 
them shows, to be exhibited every year, and spent therein many ten thou- 
sand {drachme ;] he also gave the people a largess of corn, and distributed 
oil among them, and adorned the entire city with statues of hia own dona- 
tion, and with original images made by ancient hands; nay, he elmost 
transferred all that was most ornamental in his own kingdom thither. This 
made him more than ordinarily hated by his subjects; because he took 
those things away that belonged to them, to adorn a foreign city. And 
now Jesus the son of Gamaliel became the successor of Jesus, the son of 
Damneus, in the high priesthood, which the king had taken from the other ; 
on which account a sedition arose between the high priests, with regard to 
one another; for they got together bodies of the boldest sort of people, 
and frequently came, from reproaches, to throwing of stones at each other. 
But Ananius was too hard for the rest by his riches, which enabled him to 
gain those that were most ready to receive. Costobaras, also, and Saulus, 
did themselves get together a multitude of wicked wretches, and this be- 
cause they were of the royal family; and so they obtained favour among 
them, because of their kindred to Agrippa; but still they used violence 
with the people, and were very ready to plunder those that were weaker 
than themselves. And from that it principally came to pass, that our 
city was greatly disordered, and that all things grew worse and worse 
among us, 

5. But when Albinus heard that Gessius Floras was coming to succeed 
him, he was desirous to appear to do somewhat that might be grateful to 
the people of Jerusalem ; so he brought out all those prisoners who seemed 
to him to be the most plainly worthy of death, and ordered them to be put 
to death accordingly. But as to those who had been put into prison on 
some trifling accasions, he took money of them, and dismissed them; by 
which means the prisons were emptied, but the country was filled with 
robbers. 

6. Now, as many of the Levites,* which is a tribe of ours, as were 
singers of hymns, persuaded the king to assemble a sanhedrim, and to 
give them leave to wear linen garments, as well as the priests; for they 
said, that thie would be a work worthy the times of his government, that he 
might have a memorial of such a novelty, as being his doing. Nor did 
they fail of obtaining their desire; for the king, with the suffrages of thoee 
that came into the sanhedrim, granted the singers of hymns this privilege, 
that they may lay aside their former garments, and wear such a linen one 
as they desired ; and asa part of this tribe ministered in the temple, he 
also permitted them to leara those hymns as they had besought him for. 
Now all this was contrary to the laws of our country, which, whenever 


* ‘This insolent petition of some of i Lerite, to wear the sccr tal garments when 
they ins to God in the te was very ly owing to the great depres- 
Hog and Soutempt the hanghty high’ pricsta had ow brought thelr brethren. the pants 
into ; of which see chap. viii, § I. and chap. ix. § 2 
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they have been transgressed, we have never been able to avoid the puniah- 
ment of such transgressions. z 

7. And now it was that the temple was finished.” So, when the people 
saw that the workmen were unemployed, who were above eighteen thou- 
‘gand, and that they, receiving no wages, were in want, because they hed 
earned their bread by their labours about the temple, and while they were 
unwilling to keep them by the treasures that were there deposited, out of 
fear of [their being carried away by) the Romans: and while they hed » 
regard fo the making provision for the workmen, they had a mind to ex- 
pend those treasures upon them ; for if any one of them did but Inbour for 
single hour, he received bis pay immediately ; so they persuaded him to 
rebuild the eastern cloisters. These cloisters belonged to the outer court, 
and were situated in a deep valley, and had walls that reached four huo- 
dred cubits [in length,} and were built of square and very white stones, 
the length of each of which stones was twenty c nd their height six 
cubits. This was the work of king Solomon,t who first of all built the 
entire temple. But king Agrippa, who had the care of the temple com- 
mitted to him by Claudius Cesar, considering that it is easy to demol 
eny building, but hard to build it up again, end that it was particularly 
hard to do it to these cloisters, which would require a considerable time, 
and great sums of money, he denied the petitioners their request about that 
matter; but he did not obstruct them when they desired the city might be 
paved with white stone. He also served Jesus the son of aliel of 
the high priesthood, and gave it to Matthias, the son of Theophilos, under 
whora the Jews’ war with the Romans took its beginning. 











CHAP. X, 
An Enumeration of the High Priests, 


§ 1. Ann now I think it proper and agreeable to this history, to give 
an account of our high priests ; how they began, who those are which are 
capable of that dignity, and how many of them there had been at the end 
of the war. In the firet place, therefore, history informs us, that Aaron, 
the brother of Moses, officiated to God as a high priest, and that, after his 
death, his aons succeeded him immediately; and that this dignity hath 
‘been continued down from them all to their posterity. Whence it is a 
custom of our country, that no one should take the high priesthood of God, 
but be who ie of the blood of Aaron, while every one that is of another stock, 
though he were a king, can never obtain that high priesthood. Accord. 
ingly, the number of all the high priests from Aaron, of whom we have 
spoken already, an of the first of them, until Phanas, who was made high 
priest during the war by the seditious, was eighty-three ; of whom thirteen 
officiated as high priests in the wilderness, from the days of Moses, while 
the tabernacle was standing, until the people came into Judes, when king 
Solomon erected the temple to God: for at the first they held the high 
priesthood till the end of their life, although afterward they had successors 
while they were alive. Now these thirteen, who were the descendants of 
two of the sone of Aaron, received this dignity by succession, one after an- 


* Of this finishing, not of the Naos or Aaly Aowse, but of the deren, or courts about It, 
called in general the temple, eve the note on b. xvii, chap. x. § 2, 

+ Of there cloisters of Solomon, see the description of the temple, chap. xii, They 
seem, by Josephus’ words, ta bave been built from the bottom of the valley. 
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other ; for their form of government was an aristocracy, and after that = 
monarchy, and in the third place the goverament waa regal. Now, the 
number of yeers during the rule of these thirteen, from the day when our 
bathers departed ont of Egypt, under Moses their leader, until the building 
of that temple which king Solomon erected at Jerusalem, were six hundred 
and twelve, After those thirteen high priests, eighteen took the high 
priesthood at Jerusalem, one in succession to another, from the days of 
king Solomon, until Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, made an expedition 
againet that city, and burnt the temple, and removed our nation into Ba- 
bylon, and then took Josedek, the high priest, captive; the times of these 
high priests were four bandred sixty-six years six month and ten days, 
while the Jews were still under the regal government. But after the term 
of seventy years’ captivity under the Babylonians, Cyrus, king of Persia, 
sent the Jews from Babylon to their own land again, and gave them leave 
to rebuild their temple ; at which time Jesus, the son of Josedek, took the 
high priesthood over the captives when they were returned home. Now 
he and his posterity, who were in all fifteen, until king Antiochus Eupator, 
were under  democratical government for four hundred and fourteen years ; 
and then the forementioned Antiochus, and Lysias the general of his army, 
deprived Onias, who was also called Menelaus, of the high priesthood, and 
slew him at Berea, and driving away the eon [of Onias the third,) put 
Jacimus into the place of the high priest, one that was indeed of the atock 
of Aaron, but not of the family of Onias. On which account, Onias, who 
‘was the nephew of Onins that was dead, and bore the same name with hiz 
father, came into Egypt, and got into the friendship of Ptolemy Philo- 
meter, and Cleopatra his wife, and persuaded them to make him the high 
Priest of that temple which he built to God in the preefecture of Heliopolis, 
‘and this in imitation of that at Jerusalem; but as for that temple which 
was built in Egypt, we have spoken of it frequently already. Now, when 
Jacimus had retained the priesthood three years, he died, and there was 
no one that succeeded him, but the city continued seven years without @ 
high priest ; but then the posterity of the sons of Asamoneus, who had 
the government of the nation conferred upon them, when they had beaten 
the Macedonians in war, appointed Jonathan to be their high priest, who 
ruled over them seven yet And when he had been slain by the tren- 
cherous contrivance of Trypho, as we have related somewhere, Simon his 
brother took the high priesthood: and when he was destroyed ata feast by 
the treachery of his con-in-Iw, his own son, whose name was Hyrcanus, 
succeded him, after he had held the high priesthood one year longer than 
his brother, “This Hyrcanus enjoyed that dignity thirty yeare, and died 
an old man, leaving the succession to Judas, who was also called Aristobu- 
lus, whose brother Alexander was his heir; which Judus died of a sore 
distemper, after he had kept the priesthood, together with the royal au- 
thority, (for thin Judas was the first that put on this head a diadem,) for 
one year, And when Alexander had been both king and high priest for 
twenty-seven years, he departed this life, and permitted his wife Alexandra 
to appoint him that should be high priest ; 20 she gave the high priesthood 
to Hyrcanus, but retained the kingdom herself nine years, and then de- 
parted this life, ‘The like duration [and no longer] did her son Hyreanus 
enjoy the high priesthood; for after her death his brother Aristobulus 
fought againat him, and beat him, and deprived him of his principality: 
and he did himself both reign, and perform the office of high priest to God, 
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But when he had reigned three years and as many months, Pompey came 
upon him, and not only took the city of Jerusalem by force, but put him 
and bis children in bonds, and sent them to Rome. He also restored the 
high priesthood to Hyrcanus, and made him governor of the nation, but 
forbade him to wear a diadem, Thie Hyrcanus ruled, besides his first nine 
years, twenty-four yeara more, when Barzapharnes and Pacoras, the gene- 
yals of the Parthians, passed over Euphrates, and fought with Hyrcanus, 
and took him alive, and made Antigonus, the gon of Aristobulus, kings 
and when he had reigned three years and three months, Sosius and Herod 
besieged him, and took him, when Antony had him brought to Antioch, 
‘and slain there. Herod was then made king by the Romans, but did no 
longer appoint high priests out of the family of Aeamoneus; hut made 
certain men to be so that were of no eminent families, but barely of those 
that were priests, excepting that he gave that dignity to Aristobulus; for 
when he had made this Aristobalus, the grandson of that Hyrcanus who 
‘was then taken by the Parthians, and had taken his sister Mariamne to 
wife, he thereby aimed to win the good-will of the people, who had a kind 
of remembrance of Hyrcanus, [his grandfather.) Yet did he afterward, 
out of his fear lest they should all bend their inclinations to Aristobulus, 
put him to death, and that by contriving how to have him suffocated as he 
was swimming at Jericho, as we have already related that matter; but 
after this man be never intrusted the high pricsthood to the posterity of 
the sons of Asamoneus. Archelaus also, Herod's son, did like his father 
in the appointment of the high priests, as did the Romans also, who took 
the government over the Jews into their hands afterward. Accordingly, 
the numbers of the high priests, from the days of Herod until the day when. 
Titus took the temple and the city, and burnt them, were in all twenty- 
eight ; the time alzo that belonged to them was a hundred and seven years, 
Some of these were the political governors of the people under the reign 
of Herod, and under the reign of Archelaus his son, although, after their 
death, the government became an aristocracy, and the high priests were 
intrusted with a dominion over the nation. And thus much may suffice to 
be said concerning our high priests. 


CHAP. XI. 


Concerning Florus the Procurator, who necessitated the Jews to take up arms 
against the Romans. The Conclusion, 


§ 1. Now Gessius Florus, who was sent as successor to Albinua by 
Nero, filled Judea with abundance of miseries. He was by birth of the 
city of Clazomene, and brought along with him hie wife Cleopatra, (by 
whose friendship with Poppea, Nero's wife, he obtained this government,) 
who was no way different from him in wickedness. This Florus was 90 
wicked, and so violent inthe use of his authority, that the Jews tock Albi- 
nus to have been [comparatively] their benefactor; so exceasive were the 
miechiefs that he brought upon them. For Albinus concealed his wicked- 
ness, and was careful) that it might not be discovered to all men; but Ges- 
sius Florns, as though he had been sent on purpose to show his crimes to 
every body, made & pompous ostentation of them to our netion, as never 
omitting any sort of violence, nor any unjust sort of punishment; for he 
‘was not to be moved by pity, and never wee satisfied with any degree of 
gain that came in his way; nor had he any more regard to great than to 
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small acquisitions, but became partner with the robbers themselves, For 
‘a great many fell then into that practice without fear, as having him for 
their security, and depending on him, that he would save them harmless 
in their particular robberies ; so that there were no bounds set to the na- 
tion’s miseries ; but the unhappy Jews, when they were not able to hear 
the devastations which the robbers made among them, were all under a 
necessity of leaving their own habitations, and of flying away, as hoping to 
dwell more easily any where elze inthe world among foreigners, {than in 
their own country.] And what need £ say any more upon this head? since 
it was this Florus who necessitated us to take up arms against the Roma: 
while we thought it better to be destroyed at once, than by little and little. 
Now this war began in the second year of the government of Florns, and 
the twelfth year of the reign of Nero. But then what actions we were 
forced to do, or what miseries we were enabled to suffer, may be accurately 
known by such as will peruse those books which I have written about the 
Jewish war. 

2. I shall now, therefore, make an end here of my antiquities ; after the 
conclusion of which events, I began to write that account of the war; and 
these Antiquities contain what hath been delivered down to ua from the 
original creation of man, until the twelfth year of the reign of Nero, as to 
what hath befallen the Jews, as well in Egypt as in Syria and in Palestine, 
and what we have suffered from the Assyrians and Babylonians, and what 
afflictions the Persians and Macedonians, and after them the Romans, have 
brought upon ua; for { think I may say that I have composed this history 
with sufficient accuracy in all things. I have attempted to enumerate those 
high priests that we have had during the interval of two thousand years: 
Thave also carried down the succession of our kings, and related their ac- 
tions, and political administration, without {considerable] errors, as also 
the power of our monarchs ; and all according to what is written in our 
sacred books; for this it was that I promised to do in the begioning of this 
history. And I am so bold as to say, now I have so completely perfected 
the work I proposed to mvaelf tu do, that no other person, whether he 
were a Jew or a foreigner, had he ever so great an inclination to it, could 
‘so accurately deliver these accounts to the Greeks as is done in these books, 
For those of my own nation freely acknowledge, that I far exceed them in 
the learning belonging to Jews; I have also taken a great deal of pains to 
obtain the learning of the Greeks, and understand the elements of the 
Greek language, although I have so long accustomed myself to speak our 
own tongue, that I cannot pronounce Greek with sufficient exactness; for 
our nation does not encourage those that learn the languages of many na- 
tions, and go adorn their discourses with the smoothness of their periods ; 
Decause they look upon this sort of accomplishment as common, nor only 
to all sorte of free men, but to as many of the servants as please to learn 
them. But they give him the testimony of being a wise man, who is fully 
acquainted with our laws, and is able to interpret their meaning ; on which 
account, as there have been many who have done their endeavours with 
great patience to obtain this learning, there have yet hardly been so many 
as two or three that have succeeded therein, who were immediately well 
rewarded for their pains. 

8. And now it will not be perhaps sn invidious thing, if I treat briefe 
of my own family, and of the actions of my own life,* while there is etill 

© ‘Ths Life here referred to, will be found at the beginning of the work. 
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living such as can either prove what I say to be false, or can attest that 
it is true; with which accounts I shall put an end to these Antiquities, 
which are contained in twenty books and sixty thousand verses. And if 
God* permit me, I will briefly ran over this war again, with what befell 
‘us therein to this very day, which is the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Cwear Domitian, and the fifty-aixth year of my own life. I have an inten- 
tion to write three books concerning our Jewish opinions about God and 
bie essence, and about our laws; why, according to them, some things are 
permitted ua todo, and others are prohibited. 





* What Josephus here declares his intention to do, if God permitted, to give the 
public again an abridgment of the Jewish War, and to add what befell them farther to 
that very day, the 13th of Domitian, or A. D. 93. is not, that I have observed, taken 
distinet ‘notice of by any one; nor do we ever hear of jt elsewhere, whether he per- 
formed what he now intended or not. Some of the reasons of this design of his might 
possibly be, bis observation of the many errors he had been guilty of in the two first of 
‘those seven books of the War, which were written when he was comparatively young, 
and leas acquainted with the Jewish Antiquities than he now whioh abri 
ment he might have hoped to find those many passages which himaalf, as well aa those 
esveral passages which others refer to, ae written by him, but which’ are not extant in 
hie present works, However, since many of his own references to what he bad written 
eluewhere, ag well as most of his own errors, belong 10 such early times aa could not 
well come into this abridginent of the Jewish war; and since none of those that quote 
things not now extant in his works, including himself as well as others, ever cite an 
such abridgment, I am forced rather to suppose that he never did re ih any such worl 
at all; I mean, as distinct from his own life, written by himueelf, for an Appendix to 
thone Antiquities, and thin at least seven years after these Antiquities wore finished. 
Nor indeed does it appear to me that Josephus ever publiched that other work here 
mentioned, aa intended by him for the public also; J mean the three or four books con- 
eerning God and hie exsence, and concerning the Jewish laws ; why, according to them, 
some things were permitted the Jews and others probibited ; which last seems to be the 
same work which Josephus had also promised, if God permitted, as the conclusion of 
hhia Preface to these Antiguitien; nor do T suppore that he ever publiahed any of them 
‘The death of all his friends at court, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, and the coming of 
those he bad no acquaintance with to the crown, I mean Nerva and Trajan, together 
with his removal from Rome to Judes, with what followed it, might easily interrupt such 
his intentions, and prevent his publication of those worke, 
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THE WARS OF THE JEWS; 


on, THE 


HISTORY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


PREFACE, 


§ 1.-“Wnenzas the war which the Jews made with the Romans hath been 
the greatest of all those, not only that bave been in our times, but in a 
manner, of those that ever were heard of; both of those wherein cities 
have fought against cities, or nations against nations ; while some men who 
were not concerned in the affairs themselves, have gotten together vain 
and contradictory etories by hearsay, and bave written them down after a 
sophistical manner; and while those that were there present have given 
false accounts of things, and this either out of humour of flattery to the 
Romans, or of hatred towards the Jews; and while their writings contain 
sometimes accusations, and sometimes encomiums, but no where the sccu- 
rate truth of the facta; I have proposed to myself, for the sake of such as 
live under the government of the Romans, to translate those books into 
the Greek tongue, which I formerly composed in the language of our 
country, and sent to the Upper Barbarians.t J, Joseph, the son of 
Matthias, by birth a Hebrew, a priest also, and one who at first fought 
against the Romans myself, and was forced to be present at what was done 
afterwarda, [I am the anthor of this work.] 

2. Now at the time when this great concussion ot affairs happened, 
the affairs of the Romans themselves were in great disorder. Those 


already observed more than once, that this history of the Jewish war was 
inst book, and published about A.D. 75, when he was but 38 years of 
at, when he wrote it, he was not thoroughly acquainted with several circam- 
atanoes of history from the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, with which it begins, till near 
lis own times, contained in the first and former part of the second book, and eo com- 
mitted many involuntary errors therein. That he published his Antiquities eighteen 
years afterward, in the t3th year of Domitian, A. D. 93, when he was much more com- 
pletely acquainted with thoss ancient times, and after he had thowe most au- 
thentic histories, the firet book of the Maccabees, and wrote the Chronicles of the priest- 
hood of John Hyrcanua, &. That accordingly he then reviewed those parte of this 
work, and gave the public s mape faithful, complete, snd accurate account of the facts 
therein relate ind honestly corrected the errors he had befure run into. 

sper Barbarians, remote from the sea, were, Josephus himeelf will in- 
form us, § 2. viz. The Parthians and Babylonians, and remotest Arabians {or the Jews 
among them ;] besides the Jewa beyond Euphrates, and the Adiabeni, ot Assyrians, 
‘When we also learn, that these Parthians, Babylonians, the remotest Arabians, (or at 
Joast the Jewa among them,) a& also the Jews beyond Euphrates, and the Adiebeni, or 
‘Asuyrians, understood Josephus’s Hebrew, or rather Chaldaic books of the Jewish War, 
before they were put into the Greek language. 
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Jews also, who were for innovations, then arose when the times were dis~ 
turbed ; they were also in a flourishing condition for strength and riches, 
insomuch that the affairs of the east were then exceeding tumultuous, while 
some hoped for gain, and others were afraid of Jose, in euch troubles; for 
the Jews hoped that all of their nation who were beyond Euphrates would 
have raised an insurrection together with them. The Gauls aleo, in the 
neighbourhood of the Romans, were in motion, and the Celte were not 
quiet; but all was in disorder after the death of Nero. And the opportu- 
nity now offered induced many to aim at the royal power; and the soldiery 
affected change, out of the hopes of getting money. I thought it there- 
fore an absurd thing to see the truth falsified in affairs of such great con- 
sequence, and to take no notice of it; but to suffer those Greeks and 
Romane that were not in the wars to be ignorant of these things, and to 
read either flatteries or fictions, while the Parthians, and the Babylonians, 
and the remotest Arabians, and those of our nation beyond Euphrates, 
with the Adiabeni, by my means, knew accurately both whence the war 
begun, what miseries it brought upon us, and after what manner it ended. 

3. It is true, these writers have the confidence to call their accounts 
histories; wherein yet thcy seem to me to fail of their own purpose, as 
well as to relate nothing that is sound, For they have a mind to demon- 
strate the greatness of the Romans, while they still diminish and lessen the 
actions of the Jews; as not discerning how it cannot be that those must 
appear to be great who have only conquered those that were little. Nor 
are they ashamed to overlook the length of the war, the multitude of the 
Roman forces who so greatly suffered in it, or the might of the com- 
manders ; whose great labours about Jerasalem will be deemed inglorious, 
if what they achieved be reckoned but a small matter. 

4. However, I will not go to the other extreme, out of opposition to 
those men who extol the Romans, nor will I determine to raise the actions 
of my countrymen too high; but I will prosecute the actions of both 
parties with accuracy. Yet shall I suit my language to the psasions J am 
under, as to the affairs I describe, and must be allowed to indulge some 
Inmentations upon the miseries undergone by wy own country. For that 
it was a seditious temper of our own that destroyed it, and that they were 
the tyrants among the Jews who brought the Roman power upon va, who 
unwillingly attacked us, and occasioned the burning of our holy temple; 
‘Titus Coeaar, who destroyed it, is himeelf a witness, who, during the entire 
‘war, pitied the people who were kept under by the seditious, and did often 
voluntarily delay the taking of the city, and allowed time fo the siege, in 
order to let the authors have opportunity for repentance. But if any one 
makes an unjust accusation against us, when we speak so passionately 
about the tyrants, or the robbers, or sorely bewail the misfortunes of our 
country, let him indulge my affections herein, though it be contrary to the 
rules for writing history; because it had so come to pass, that our city, 
Jerusalem, had arrived at a higher degree of felicity than any other city 
uoder the Roman government, and yet at last fell into the sorest of calami- 
ties again, Accordingly, it appears to me, that the misfortuncs* of all 
men, from the beginning of the world, if they be compared to these af the 


‘* ‘That these calamities of the Jews, who were our Saviour's murderers, were to he 
the greatest that had ever been since the begtoning of the world, our Saviour had di- 
reatly foretold, Matt, xxiv. 21. Mark xiii, 19, Luke xxi. 24 and that they proved to 
be such accordingly, Josephus ia here a moat autbentic witness, 
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Jewe, are not so considerable as they were; while the authors of them 
were not foreigners neither. This makes it impossible for me to contain 
my lamentations. But, if any one be inflexible in his censures on me, let 
him attribute the facts themselves to the historical part, and the lamenta- 
tions to the writer bimeelf onlv. 

5, However, I may justly blame the learned men among the Greeke, 
who, when such great actions have been done in their own times, which, 
upon the comparison, quite eclipsed the old wars, do yet sit as jadges of 
those affairs, and pass bitter censures upon the labours of the best writers 
of antiquity; which moderne, ulthough they may be superior to the old 
writers in eloquence, yet are they inferior to them in the execution of what 
they intended to do. While these also write new histories about the As- 
syrians and Medes, as if the ancient writera had not described their affeirs 
as they ought to have done; although these be as far inferior to them in 
abilities, as they are different in their notions from them. For of old, 
every one took upon them to write what happened in his own time; where 
their immediate concern in the actions made their promises of value; and 
where it must be reproachful to write lics, when they must be known by 
the readers to be such, But then, an undertaking to preserve the memory 
of what hath not been before recorded, and to represent the affairs of one’s 
own time to those that come afterwards, is really worthy of praise and com- 
mendation. Now, he is to be esteemed to have taken good pains in earnest, 
not who does no more than change the disposition and order of other men’s 
works, but he who not only relates what had not been related before, but 
composes an entire body of history of his own; accordingly, 1 have been at 
great charges, and have taken very great pains [about this history,] 
though I be a foreigner; and do dedicate this work, as a memorial of great 
actions, both to the Greeks and to the barbarians. But for some of our 
own principal men, their mouths are wide open, and their tongues loosed 
presently, for gain and lawsuits, but quite muzzled up when they are to 
write history, where they must speak truth and gather facts together with 
a great deal of pains; and so they leave the writing such histories to 
weaker people, and to such as are not acquainted with the actions of 
princes, Yet shall the real troth of historical facts he preferred by us, how 
much soever it be neglected among the Greek historians. 

6. To write conccrning the Antiquities of the Jews, who they were [ori- 
ginally,] and how they revolted from the Egyptians, and what countries 
they travelled over, and what countries they seized upon afterward, and 
how they were removed out of them, I think this not to be a fit opportu- 
nity, and, on other accounts also, superfluous ; and this because many Jows 
before me have composed the histories of our ancestors very exactly; a8 
have sume of the Greeks done it also, and have translated our histories 
into their own tongue, and have not much mistaken the trath in their his- 
tories. But then, where the writers of these affairs and our prophets 
leave off, thence shall I take my rise, and begin my history. Now as to 
what concerns that war which happened in my own time, | will go over it 
very largely, and with all the diligence I am able; but, for what preceded 
mine own age, that I shall run over briefly. u 

7. [For example, I shall relate} how Antiochus, who was named Epi- 
phanes, took Jerusalem by force, and held it three years and three months, 
and was then ejected out of the country by the sons of Asamoneus; after 
that, how their posterity quarrelled about the government, and brought 
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upon their settlement the Romans and Pompey ; how Herod alo, the son 
of Antipater, diseolved their government, and brought Sosius upon them; 
ag also how our people made a sedition upon Herod's death, while Augus- 
tus was the Roman emperor, and Quintilius Varus was in that country; 
and how the war broke out in the twelfth year of Nero, with what hap- 
pened to Cestius; and what places the Jews assaulted in a hostile manner 
in the firet sallies of the war. 

8. As also,.[I shall relate] how they built walls about the neighbouring 
cities ; and how Nero, upon Cestius’ defeat, was in fear of the entire event 
of the war, and thereupon made Vespasian general in this war; and how 
this Vespasian, with the elder of his sons,* made an expedition into the 
country of Judea; what was the number of the Roman army that he made 
use of; and how many of his auxiliaries were cut off in all Galilee; and 
how he took eome of its cities entirely, and by force, and others of them 
by treaty, and on terms. Now, when I come so far, I shall describe the 
good order of the Romans in war, and the discipline of their legions ; the 
amplitude of both the Galilees, with its nature, and the limits of Judea.— 
‘And, besides this, I shall particularly go over what is peculiar to the 
country, the Iakes and fountains that are in them, and what miseries hap- 
pened to every city as they were taken, and all this with accuracy as I saw 
the things done, or suffered in them. For I shall not conceal any of the 
calamities I myself endured, since I shall relate them to such as know the 
truth of them. 

9. After this, [I shall relate} how, when the Jews’ affairs were become 
very bad, Nero died, and Vespasian, when he was going to attack Jerusa- 
Jem, wus called back to take the government upon him; what signs hap- 
pened to him relating to his gaining that government, and what mutations 
of government then happened at Rome, and how he was unwillingly made 
emperor by his soldiers, and how, upon his departare to Egypt, to take 
upon him the government of the empire, the affairs cf the Jews became 
very tumultuous ; as also how the tyrants rose up against them, and fell 
into dissensions amongst themselves. 

10. Moreover, {I shall relate] how Titus marched out of Egypt into 
Judea the second time ; as also how, and where, and how many forces he 
got together, and in what state the city was, by the means of the sedi- 
tious, at his coming; what attacks he made, and how many ramparts he 
cast up: of the three walls that encompassed the city, and of their mea- 
aures; of the strength of the city, and the structure of the temple, and 
holy house ; and, besides, the measures of those edifices, and of the altar, 
and all accurately determined. A description also of certain of their fes- 
tivals, and seven purifications of purity,t and the sacred ministrations of 
the priests, with the garments of the priests, and of the high priests; aud 
of the nature of the most holy place of the temple, without concealing any 
thing, or adding any thing to the known truth of things, 

11. After this, I shall relate the barbarity of the tyrants towards the 
people of their own nation, as well as the indulgence of the Romans in 
sparing foreigners ; and how often Titus, out of his desire ta preserve the 
city and the temple, invited the seditious to come to terms of accommoda- 








, or rather five, degrees of purity or purification, are enumerated here- 
after, bv. chap. ¥. § 6. The rabbine make ten degrees of tham, ex Reland thers ine 
forins us. 
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tion. E shall also distinguizh the sufferings of the people, and their calu- 
mities ; how far they were afflicted by the sedition, and how far by the 
famine, and at length were taken. Nor shall I omit to mention the mis- 
fortunes of the deserters, nor the punishments inflicted on the captives : 
as also how the temple was burnt, against the consent of Cresar, and how 
many sacred things that had been laid up in the temple, were enatched 
out of the fire; and the destruction also of the entire city, with the signs 
and wonders that went before it; and the taking the tyrants captives, and 
the multitude of those that were made slaves, and into what different mis- 
fortunes they were every one distributed. Moreover, what the Romans 
did to the remains of the war; and how they demolished the strong holds 
that were in the country; and how Titas went over the whole country, 
and eettled its affairs ; together with his return into Italy, and his triumph. 

12. I have comprehended all these things in seven booke; and have 
left no occasion for complaint or accusation to euch as have been ac- 
quainted with this war; and I have written it down for the sake of those 
that love truth, but not for those that please themselves [with fictitious 
relations.) Aud I will be sin my account of these things with what 1 call 
my First Chapter. 


BOOK I. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ONE HUNDRED AND BIXTY-SEVBN YEARS, 
— FROM THE TAKING OF JSRUSALEM BY ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANZS, TO 
THK DEATH OF HEROD THE GREAT. 


CHAP. 1. 


How the City of Jerusalem was taken, and the Temple pillaged [by Antiochus 
Epiphanes}. As also concerning the Actions of the Maccabees, Matthias, 
and Judas ; and concerning the Death of Judas. 


§ 1, Ar the same time that Antiochus, who is called Epiphanes, had a 
quarrel with the sixth Ptolemy about his right to the whole country of 
Syria, a great sedition fell among the men of power in Judea, and they had 
a contention about obtaining the government; while each of those that 
were of dignity could not endure to be subject to their equals. However, 
Onias, one of the high priests, got the better, and cast the sous of Tobias 
out of the city; who fled to Antiochus, and besought him to make use of 
them for his leaders, and to make an expedition into Judea. The king 
being thereto disposed beforehand, complied with them, and came upon the 
Jews with a great army, and took their city by force, and slew a great mul- 
titude of those that favoured Ptolemy, and sent out his soldiers to plunder 
them without mercy. He also spoiled the temple, and put a stop to the 
constant practice of offering a daily sacrifice of expiation for three years and 
six months. But Onias, the high priest, fled to Ptolemy, and received a 
place from him in the Noms of Heliopolis, where he built a city resem- 
bling Jerusalem, and a temple that was like its temple ;* concerning which 
we shall speak more in its proper place hereafter. 

* nee little difference in the soveral accounts in Josephus about the Egyptian tem- 
ple Oaion, of which large complaints are made by hie commentators, Onias, it seems, 
hoped to have it made very like that at Jerusalem, and of the sane dimensions ; and «0 
he appears to have reatly done, as far as he was able and thougitt proper. Of this tan- 
ple, see Antiq. b xiii. chap. iii. § 1, 2, 3, and of the War, b. vit chap. x. § 3. 
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2. Now Antiochus was uot satisfied either with his unexpected taking 
the city, or with its pillage, or with the great slaughter he had made there ; 
but being overcome with his violent passions, and remembering what he 
had euffered during the siege, he compelled the Jews to divsolve the laws 
of their country, and to keep their infants uncircumcised, and to sacrifice 
ewine's flesh upon the altar; against which they all opposed themselves, 
and the most approved among them were put to death. Bacchides also, 
who was sent to keep the fortresses, having these wicked commands, joined 
to his own natural barbarity, indulged all sorta of the extremest wickedness, 
and tormented the worthiest of the inhabitants, man by man, and threat- 
ened the city every day with open destruction ; till at length he provoked 
the poor sufferers, by the extremity of his wicked doings, to avenge 
themselves. 

3. Accordingly, Matthias, the son of Asamoneus, one of the priests who 
lived in a village called Modin, armed himself, together with his own 
family, which had five sons of his in it, and slew Bacchides with daggers ; 
and thereapon, out of the fear of the many garrisons {of the enemy], he 
fled to the mountains, and so many of the people followed hita, that he was 
encouraged to come down from the mountains, andto give battle to An- 
tiochus’ generals, when he beat them, and drove them out of Judea. So 
he came to the government by this his success, and became the prince of 
his own people by their own free consent, and then died, leaving the go- 
vernment to Judas, his eldest eon. 

4. Now Judas, supposing that Antiochus would not lie still, gathered 
an army out of his own countrymen, and was the first that made a league 
of friendship with the Romans, and drove Epiphanes out of the country 
when he had made a second expedition into it, and this by giving him a 
great defeat there; and when he was warmed by this great success, he 
made an assault upon the garrison that was in the city, for it had not been 
cut off hitherto; so he ejected them out of the Upper City, and drove the 
soldiers into the Lower, which part of the city was called the Citadel. He 
then got the temple under his power, and cleansed the whole place, anit 
walled it round about, and made new vessels for sacred ministrations, and 
brought them into the temple, because the former vessels had been pro- 
faned. He also built another altar, and began to offer the sacrifices ; and 
when the city had already received its sacred constitution again, Antiochus 
died; whose son Antiochus succeeded him in the kingdom, and in his 
hatred to the Jews also. 

5. So this Antiochus got together fifty thousand footmen, and five thou- 
sand horsemen, and fourscorc elephants, and marched through Judea into 
the mountainous parts. He then took Bethsura, which was a small city ; 
but at a place called Bethzacharias, where the passage was narrow, Judas 
met him with his army. However, before the forces joined battle, Judas’ 
brother Eleazar, seeing the very highest of the elephants adorned with a 
large tower, and with military trappings of gold to guard him, and sup- 
posing that Antiochus himself was upon him, he ran a great way before 
his own army, and cutting his way through the enemies’ troops he got up 
to the elephant; yet could not reach him who seemed to be the king, by 
reason of his being so high; but still he ran his weapon into the belly of 
the beast, and brought him down upon himself, and was crushed to death, 
having done no more than attempted greut things, and showed that he 
preferred glory before life. Now he that governed the elephant was but 
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private mao ; and had he proved to be Antiochus, Eleazar had performed 
nothing more by this bold stroke than that it might appear he chose to die, 
when he had the bare hope of thereby doing a glorious action; nay, this 
disappointment proved an omen to his brother [Judas] how the entire battle 
would end. It is true that the Jews fought it out bravely for a long time, 
but the king’s forces being superior in number, and having fortune on their 
side, obtained the victory. And when a great many of hie men were slain, 
Judas took the rest with him, and fied to the toparchy of Gophna. So 
Antiochus went to Jerusalem, and stayed there but a few days, for he wanted 
provisions, and so he went his way. He left, indeed, a garrison behind 
him, such as he thought sufficient to keep the place, but drew the rest of 
his army off, to take their winter-quarters in Syria. 

6. Now, after the king was departed, Judas was not idle; for as many 
of bis own nation came to him, so did he gather those that had escaped out 
of the battle together, and gave battle again to Antiochus’ generals at a 
village called Adasa; and being too hard fur his enemies in the battle, and 
killing a great number of them, he was at last himself slain also, Nor was 
it many days afterward that his brother John had a plot laid against him 
‘by Antiochus’ party, and was slain by them. 


CHAP. IL, 


Concerning the Successors of Judas, who were Jonathan, Simon, and 
John Hyrcanus, 


§ 1. Wwen Jonathan, who was Judas’ brother, succeeded him, he be- 
haved himself with great circumspection in other respects, with relation to 
his own people; and he corroborated bis authority by preserving his 
friendship with the Romans. He also made a league with Antiochus the 
son, Yet was not all this sufficient for his security ; for the tyrant Trypho, 
who was guardian to Antiochus’ son, laid a plot against him ; and, besides 
that, endeavoured to take off his friends, and caught Jonathan by a wile, 
as he was going to Ptolemais to Antiochus, with a few persons in his 
company, and put them in bonds, and then made an expedition against 
the Jews; but when he was afterwards driven away by Simon, who was 
sonata s brother, and was enraged at his defeat, he put Jonathan to 
death. 

2. However, Simon managed the public affairs after a courageous 
manner, and took Gazara, and Joppa, and Jamia, which were cities in 
the neighbourhood, He also got the garrison under, and demolished the 
citadel, He was afterward an auxiliary to Antiochus, against Trypho, 
whom he besieged in Dora, before he went on his expedition against 
the Medes; yet could not he make the king ashamed of his ambition, 
though he had assisted him in killing Trypho; for it was not long ere 
Antiochus sent Cendebeus his general with an army to lay waste 
Judea, and to subdue Simon; yet he, though he were now in years, 
conducted the war es if he were a much younger man, He also 
sent his sons with a band of strong men against Antiochus, while he 
took part of the army himself with him, and fell upon him from another 
quarter: he also laid a great many men in ambush in many places of the 
mountains, and was euperior in all his attacks upon them, and when he 
had been conqueror after so glorious a manner, he was high priest, and 
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also freed the Jews from the dominion a after a hundred 
and neventy years of the empire of ‘Seleucus. 

3. This Sleoe had also e plot laid agsinst him, and was slain at a feast 
by his son-in-law Ptolemy, who put his wife and two sons into prison, and 
sent aome persons to kiJl John, who was also called Hyrcanus.* But 
when the young man was informed of their coming beforehand, he made 
much haste to get to the city, as having a very great confidence in the 
people there, both on account of the memory of the glorious actions of his 
father, and of the hatred they could not but bear to the injustice of 
Ptolemy. Ptolemy also made an attempt to get into the city by another 
gate; but was repelled by the people, who had just then admitted Hyrcanua; 
go he retired presently to one of the fortresses that were about Jericho, 
which was called Dagon. Now, when Hyrcanus had received the high 
priesthood, which his father had held before, and had offered sacrifice to 
God, he made great haste to attack Ptolemy, that he might afford relief 
to his mother and brethren. 

4. So he laid siege to the fortress, and was superior to Ptolemy in other 
respects, but was overcome by him as to the juet affection [he had for hie 
relations ;] for when Ptolemy was distressed, he brought forth hia mother 
and his brethren, and set them upon the wall, and beat them with rods in 
every body’s sight, and threatened, that unless he would go away imme- 
diately, he would throw them down headlong; at which sight Hyrcanus" 
commiseration and concern were too hard for his anger. But his mother 
was not dismayed, neither at the stripes she received, nor at the death 
with which she was threatened ; but stretched out her hands, and prayed 
her son not to be moved with the injuries that she had suffered to spare 
the wretch, since it was to her better to die by the means of Ptolemy than 
to live ever so long, provided he might be punished for the injuries he had 
done to their family. Now John’s case was this: when he considered 
the courage of his mother, and heard her entreaty, he set about his attacks; 
‘but when he saw her beaten, and torn to pieces with the stripes, he grew 
feeble, and was entirely overcome by his affections. Audas the siege waa 
delayed by this means, the year of rest came on, upon which the Jews rest 
every seventh year, a5 they do on every seventh day. On this year, 
therefore, Ptolemy was freed from being besieged, and slew the brethren 
of John, with their mother, and fled to Zeno, who was also called Cotylas, 
who was the tyrant of Philadelphia. 

5. And now Antiochus was so angry at what he had suffered from 
Simon, that he made an expedition into Judea, and sat down before Jeru- 
salem, and besieged Hyrcanus; but Hyrcauus opened the sepulchre of 
David, who was the richest of all kings, and took thence about three 
thousand talents in money, and induced Antiochus, by the promise of three 
thousand talente, to raise the siege. Moreover, he was the first of the 
cre that had money enough, and began to hire foreign auxiliaries 


© Why this John, the son of Simon the high priest, and governor of the Jews, was 
called Hyreanus, Josephus no where informe us: nor is he called other than John at the 
end of the first book of the Macesbees. However, Sixtus Senencia, when he gives us an 
epitome af the Greek varsion of the book here abridged by Josephus, or of the Chro- 
isles of thie John Hyreanus, then extant, assures us dat he wer called Hyreanus, from 
his conquast of one of that name. See Authent. Rec. part i, p. 27. But of thi younger 
Antiochus, se Dean Aldrich’s note here. 
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6. However, at another time, when Antiochus was gone upon an expe- 
dition against the Medes, and so gave Hyrcanus an opportunity of being 
revenged upon him, he immediately made an attack upon the cities of 
Syris, as thinking, what proved to be the case with them, that they would 
find them empty of good troops. So he took Medeba and Samea, with 
the towns in their neighbourhood ; as also Shechem and Gerizzim; and 
besides these [he subdued] the nation of the Chutheans, who dwelt round 
about that temple, which was built in imitation of the temple at Jerusa- 
fem; he also took a great many other cities of Idumea, with Adoreon and 
Marissa. 

7. He also proceeded as far as Samaria, where is now the city Sebaste, 
which was bailt by Herod the king, and encompassed it all round with a 
wall, and set his sons Aristobulus and Antigonus over the siege; whu 
pushed it on so hard, that a famine so far prevailed within the city, that 
they were forced to eat what never was esteemed food. They also invited 
Antiochus, who was called Cyzicenus, to come to their assistance ; where- 
upon he got ready, and complied with their invitation, but was beaten by 
Aristobulue and Antigonus; and indeed he was pursued as far as Scytho- 
polis by these brethren, and fied away from them. So they returned back 
to Samaria, and sent the multitude again within the wall ; and when they 
had taken the city, they demolished it, and made slaves of its inhabitants, 
And, as they atill great success in their undertakings, they did not 
suffer their zeal to cool, bat marched with an army as far as Scythopolis, 
and made an incursion upon it, and laid waste all the country that lay 
within Mount Carmel. 

8. But then, these successes of John and of his sons made them be envied, 
and occasioned a sedition in the country, and many there were who got 
together, and would not be at rest till they broke out into open war, in 
which war they were beaten. So John lived the rest of his life very hap- 
pily, and administered the government after a most extraordinary manner, 
and this for thirty-three entire years together. He died, leaving five sons 
behind him. He was certainly a very happy man, and afforded no occasion 
to have any complaint made of fortune on his account. He it was who 
alone had three of the most desirable things in the world, the government 
of his nation, and the high priesthood, and the gift of prophecy. For the 
Deity conversed with him, and he was not ignorant of any thing that was 
to come afterward; insomuch, that he foresaw and foretold that his two 
eldest sons would not continue masters of the government; and it will 
highly deserve our narration, to describe their catastrophe, and how far 
inferior these men were to their father in felicity. 








CHAP. IIE. 


How Aristobulus was the first that put a Diadem about his Head, and after 
he had put his Mother and Brother to death, died himself, when he had 
reighed no more than a Year. 

§ 1. For after the death of their father, the elder of them, Aristobulus, 
changed the government into a kingdom, and was the first that put a 
diadem upon his head, four hundred seventy and one years and three 
months after our people came down into this country, when they were set 
free from the Babylonian slavery. Now, of his brethren, he appeared to 
have an affection for Antigonus, who was next to him, and made him his 
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equal; but for the rest, he bound them, and put them in prison, He also 
put his mother in honda, for her contesting the government with him; fer 
John had left her to be the governess of public affairs. He alo proceeded 
to that degree of barbarity as to cause her to be pined to death in prison, 

2, But vengeance circumvented him in the affair of his brother Anti- 
gonus, whom he loved, and whom he made his partner in the kingdom ; 
for be slew him by the means of the calumnies which ill men about the 
palace contrived against him, At first, indeed, Aristobulus would not be- 
jieve their reports, partly out of the affection he had for his brother, and 
partly because he thought that a great part of these tales were owing to the 
envy of their relaters; however, as Antigonus came once in a splendid 
manner from the army to that festival, wherein our ancient custom is to 
make tabernacles for God, it happened, in those days, that Aristobulus 
was sick, and that, at the conclusion of the feast, Antigonus came up to it, 
with his armed men about him; and this, when he was edorned in the 
finest manner possible, and that, in a great measure, to pray to God on the 
behalf of his brother. Now, at this very time it was, that these ill men 
came to the king, and told him in what a pompous manner the armed men 
came, and with what insolence Antigonus marched, and that such his ino. 
lence was too great for a private person, and that accordingly he was come 
with a great band of men to kill him; for that he could not endure this 
bare enjoyment of royal honour, when it was in his power to take the king- 
dom himself. 

8. Now Aristobulus, by degrees, and unwillingly, gave credit to these 
accusations ; and accordingly he took care not to discover his suspicion 
openly, though he prides to be secure against any accidents; so he 
placed the guards of his body in a dark subterranean passage; for he lay 
sick in a place called formerly the Citadel, though afterwards its name was 
changed to Antonia; and he gave orders, that if Antigonus came unarmed, 
they should let him alone; but if he came to him in his armour, they should 
kill him, He also sent some to let him know beforehand, that he should 
come unarmed. But, upon this occasion, the queen very cunningly con~ 
trived the mutter with those that plotted his ruin, for she persuaded those 
that were sent, to conceal the king's message; but to tell Antigonus how 
his brother bad heard he bad got a very fine suit of armour made with fine 
martial ornaments, in Galilee; and because his present sickness hindered 
him from coming and seeing all that finery, he very much desired to see 
him now in his armour; ‘because, (said he,) in a little time thoa art 
going away from me.” 

4. As soon as Antigonus heard this, the good temper of his brother not 
allowing him to suspect any harm from him, he came along with his 
armour on, to show it to his brother; but when he was going along that 
dark passage, which was called Strato’s Tower, he was slain by the body 
guards, and became an eminent instance how calumny destroyé all good- 
will and natural affection, and how none of our good affections are strong 
enough to resist envy perpetually. 

5. And truly any one would be surprised st Judas upon this occasion. 
He was of the sect of the Essenes, and had never failed or deceived men. 
in his predictions before. Now, this man saw Antigonus as he was 
passing along by the temple, and cried out to his acquaintance, (they were 
not & few who attended upon him as his scholars,) O strange!” said he, 
“ it is good for me to die now, since trath isdead before me, and somewhat 
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that I have foretold hath proved false; for this Antigonus is this day alive, 
who ought to have died this day; and the place where he ought to be 
slain, according to that fatal decree, was Strato’s Tower, which is at the 
distance of six hundred furlongs from this place; and yet four hours of this 
day are over already, which point of time renders the prediction impossible 
to be fulfilled.” And when the old man had said this, he was dejected 
in his mind, and eo continued. But, in a little time, news came that An- 
tigonus was slain in a aubterrancous place, which was itself also called 
Strato’s Tower, by the same name with that of Cesarea which lay by the 
sea-side, and thie ambiguity it was which caused the prophet’s disorder. 

6. Hereupon Aristobulus repented of the great crime he had been 
guilty of, and this gave occasion to the increase of his distemper. He also 

-w worse and worse, and his soul was constantly disturbed at the 
thoughts of what he had done, till his very bowels being torn to pieces by 
the intolerable grief he was under, he threw up a great quantity of blood. 
And, as one of those servants that attended him carried out that blood, 
he, by some supernatural providence, slipped and fell down in the very 
place where Antigonus had been slain; and so he spilt some of the mur- 
derer’s blood upon the spots of the blood of him that had been murdered, 
which still appeared. Hereupon a lamentable cry arose among the spec- 
tators, as if the servant had spilled the blood on purpose in that place ; 
and as the king heard that cry, he inquired what was the cause of it? 
and while nobody durst tell him, he pressed them so much the more to 
let him know what was the matter; so, at length, when he bad threa- 
tened them, and forced them to 4] out, they told; whereupon he burst 
into tears, and groaned, and said, ‘So I perceive I am not like to escape 
the all-seeing eye cf God, as to the great crimes I have committed; but 
the vengeance of the blood of my kinsman pursues me hastily. © thou 
most impudent body! how long wilt thou retain a soul that ought to die 
on account of that punishment it ought to suffer for a mother and a bro- 
ther slain ? how long shall I myself spend my blood drop by drop? Let 
them take it all at once; and let their ghosts no longer be disappointed 
by a few parcels of my bowels offered to them.” As soon as he had said 
these words, he presently died, when he had reigned no longer than a 
vear. 


CHAP. IV. 


What Actions were done by Alexander Janneus, who reigned Twenty seven 
Years. 


§ 1. Anp now the king’s wife loosed the king's brethren, and made 
Alexander king, who appeared both elder in age, and more moderate tn 
his temper than the rest; who, when he came to the government, slew 
one of his brethren, as affecting to govern himself; but had the other of 
them in great esteem, as loving a quiet life, without meddling with public 
affaira. 

2, Now it happened that there was a battle between him and Ptolemy, 
who was called Lathyrus, who bad taken the city Asochis. He indeed 
slew a great many of his enemies, but the victory rather inclined to Pto- 
lemy. But when thie Ptolemy was pursued by his mother Cleopatra, and 
retired into Egypt, Alexander besieged Gadara, und took it; as also he 
did Amathus, which was the strongest of all the fortresses that were about 
Jordan, and therein were the most precious of all the possessions of Theu- 
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dorue, the sou of Zeno. Whereupon Theodorus marched against him, 
and took what belonged to himself as well as the king’s baggage, and slew 
ten thousand of the Jews. However, Alexander recovered this blow, and 
tumed his force towards the maritime parts, and took Raphia and Gaza, 
with Anthedon also, which was afterwards called Agrippias by king Herod. 

3. But when he had made slaves of the citizens of all these cities, the 
nation of the Jews made an insurrection against him at a festival; for at 
those feasts, seditions are generally begun, and it looked as if he should 
not be able to escape the plot they had laid for him, bad not his foreign 
auxiliaries, the Pisidians and Cilicians, assisted him: for, as to the Sy- 
rians, he never admitted them among his mercenary troops, on eccount 
of their innate enmity against the Jewish nation. And when he had slain 
more than six thousand of the rebels, he made an incursion into Arabia, 
and when he had taken that country, together with the Gileadites and 
Moabites, he enjoined them to pay him tribute, and returned to Amathus; 
and, as Theodorus was surprised at his great success, he took the fortress, 
and demolished it. 

4, However, when he fought with Obodus, king of the Arabians, who 
Jaid an ambush for him near Golan, and a plot against him, he Jost his 
entire army, which was crowded together in a deep valley, and broken to 
piecea by the multitudes of camels. And, when he had made his escape 
to Jerusalem, he provoked the multitude, who hated him before, to mi 
an insurrection against him, and this on account of the greatness of the 
calamity that he was under. However, he was then too hard for them, 
and in the several battles that were fought on both sides, he slew no 
fewer than fifty thousand of the Jews, in the interval of six years. Yet 
had he no reason to rejoice in these victories, since he did but consume 
his own kingdom; till at length he felt off fighting, and endeavoured to 
come to & composition with them, by talking with his subjecta. But this 
mutability and irregularity of his conduct made them hate him still more. 
And when he asked them why they so hated him, and what he should do 
in order to appease them? they said, by killing himself; for that it would 
be then all they could do to be reconciled to him, who had done such tra- 
gical things to them, even when he was dead. At the same time they 
invited Demetrius, who was called Eucerus, to assist them; and as he 
readily complied with their request in hopes of great ndvantages, and came 
bse his army, the Jews joined with those their auxiliaries about She- 

em. 

5. Yet did Alexander mect both these forces with one thousand horse- 
men, and eight thousand mercenaries that were on foot. He had also 
with him that part of the Jews which favoured him, to the number of ten 
thousand; while the adverse party had three thousand horsemen, and 
fourteen thousand footmen. Now, before they joined battle, the kings 
made proclamation, and endeavoured to draw off each other's soldiers, 
and make them revolt: while Demetrius hoped to induce Alexander's 
mercenaries to leave him, and Alexander hoped to induce the Jews that 
were with Demetrius to leave him. But, since neither the Jews would 
leave off their rage, nor the Greeks prove unfaithful, they came to an en 
gagement, and to a close fight with their weapons; in which battle De- 
metrius was the conqueror, although Alexander's mercenaries showed the 
greatest exploits, both in soul and body. Yet did the upshot of this bat- 
fle prove different from what was expected, as to both of them; for nei- 
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ther did those that invited Demetrius to come to them continue firm to 
him, though he was conqueror; and six thousand Jews, out of pity to the 
change of Alexander’s condition, when he was fled to the mountains, 
came over tohim. Yet could not Demetrius bear this turn of affairs, but 
supposing that Alexander was already become a match for him again, and 
that all the nation would (at length] run to him, he left the country and 
went his way. 

6. However, the rest of the [Jewish] multitude did not lay aside their 
quarrels with him, when the [foreign] auxiliaries were gone; but they 
had a perpetual war with Alexander, until he had slain the greatest part 
of them, and driven the rest into the city Bemeselis; and when he had 
demolished that city, be carried the captives to Jerusalem. Nay, hie rage 
was grown so extravagant, that his harbarity proceeded to the degree of 
impiety; for, when he had ordered eight hundred to be hung upon crosses 
in the midst of the city, he had the throats of their wives and children 
cut before their eyes; and these executions he saw as he wes drinking 
and lying down with his concubines. Upon which so deep a surprise 
seized on the people, that eight thousand of his opposers fed away the 
very next night, out of all Judea, whose fight was only terminated by 
Alexander's death; 80 at last, though not till late, and with great difi- 
culty, he, by such actions, procured a quiet kingdom, and left off fighting 
any more, 

7, Yet did that Antiochus, who was called Dionysius, become an origin 
of troubles again. This man was the brother of Demetrius, and the last 
of the race of the Seleucidz.* Alexander was afraid of him, when he 
was marching against the Arabians; so he cut a deep trench between 
Antipatris, which was near the mountains, and the shores of Joppa; he 
also erected a high wall before the trench, and built wooden towers, in 
order to hinder any sudden approaches. But still he was not able to ex- 
elude Antiochus, for he burnt the towers aud filled up the trenches, and 
marched on with his army. And as he looked upon taking his revenge 
on Alexander, for endeavouring to stop him, as a thing of less conee- 
quence, he marched directly against the Arabians, whose king retired into 
such parts of the country as were fittest for engaging the enemy, and 
then on the sudden made his horse turn back, which were in number ten 
thousand, and fell upon Antiochus’ army while they were in disorder, 
and a terrible battle ensued. Antiochus’ troops, 0 long as he was alive, 
fought it out, although a mighty slaughter was made among them by the 
Arabians; but when he fell, for he was in the fore-front, in the utmost 
danger of rallying his troops, they all gave ground, and the greatest part 
of his army were destroyed, either in the action or the flight; and for the 
rest, who fled to the village of Cana, it happened that they were all con- 
sumed by want of necessaries, a few only excepted. 

8, About this time it was that the people of Damascus, out of their ba- 
tred to Ptolemy, the son of Menneus, invited Aretas [to take the govern= 
ment) and made him king of Celosyria. ‘This man also made an expedi- 
tion against Judea, and beat Alexander in battle ; but afterwards retired 
by mutual agreement. But Alexander, when he had taken Pella, marched 

* Josephus here calls this Antiochus the last of the Seleucid, although there ree 
mained still a shadow of another king of that family, Antiochus Asiaticas, or Comma- 
genus, who reigned, or rather lay hid, till Pompey quite turaed bim out, as Dean Ald- 
rich here notes, from Apion and Justin. 
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to Gerasa again, out of the covetous desire he had of Theodorur’ posses- 
sions ; and when he had built a triple wall about the garrison, pe took the 
place by force. He also demolished Golan, and Selencia, and what was 
called the Valley of Antiochus ; besides which, he took the strong fortresa 
of Gamala, and stripped Demetrius, who was governor therein, of what he 
had, on account of the many crimes laid to his charge, and then returned 
into Judea, after he had been three whole years in this expedition. And 
now he was kindly received of the nation, because of the good success he 
had. So, when he wae at rest from war, he fell into a distemper; for he 
‘was afflicted with a quartan ague, and supposed that by exercising himeelf 
again in martial affairs, he should get rid of this distemper; but, by 
making such expeditions at unseasonable times, and forcing his bady to 
undergo greater hardships than it was able to bear, he brought himself to 
hia end. He died, therefore, in the midst of his troubles, after he had 
reigned seven-and-twenty years. 


CHAP. V. 


Alegandra reigns nine Years, during which time the Pharisees were the real 
Rulers of the Nation. 


§ 1. Now Alexander left the kingdom to Alexandra his wife, and de- 
pended upon it that the Jews would now very readily submit to her, be- 
cause she had been very averse to such cruelty as he had treated them 
with, and had opposed his violation of their laws, and had thereby got the 

‘ood will of the people. Nor was he mistaken as to his expectations ; 

for this woman kept the dominion, by the opinion that the people had of 

her piety ; for she chiefly studied the ancient customs of her country, and 
cast those men out of the government that offended against their holy 
Jaws. And, as she had two sons by Alexander, she made Hyrcanus the 
elder high priest, on account of his age, as ulso on account of his inactive 
temper, which no way disposed him to disturb the public. But she re- 
tained the younger, Aristobulus, with her, as a private person, by reasov 
of the warmth of his temper. 

2, And now the Pharisees joined themselves to her, to assist her in the 
government. These are a certain sect of the Jews that appear more re~ 
gious than others, and seem to interpret the laws more accurately. Now, 
Alexandra hearkened to them to an extraordinary degree, as being herself 
a woman of great piety towards God. But these Pharisees artfully in- 
sinuated themselves into her favour by little and little, and became them- 
selves the real administrators of the public affairs: they bunished and 
reduced whom they pleased; they bound and loosed [men] at their plea- 
sure,"t and, to say sll at once, they had the enjoyment of the royal 
authority, whilst the expenses and the difficulties of it belonged to Alex- 
andra, “She was a sagacious woman in the management of great affairs, 
and intent always upon gathering soldiers together; so that abe increased 
the army the one half, and procured # great body of foreign troops, till her 
own nation became not only powerful at home, but terrible also to forcign 
potentates, while she governed other people, and the Pharisees governed her. 

* Matt. xvi. 29, xviii. 18. . 
sat (ete we hare the ole sad most authentic Jewish exposition of binding and toos- 
ing, for punishing or absoleing men, declaring acti 
tome modern Jews and Christus vaialy pretend. saa 
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3. Accordingly they themselves slew Diogenes, a person of figure, and 
one thet had been a friend to Alexander: and accused him as having 
assisted the king with his advice, for crucifying the eight hundred men 
[before mentioned.] They also prevailed with Alexandra to put to death 
the rest of those who had irritated him against them. Now, she was so 
superstitious ae to comply with their desires, and accordingly they slew 
whom they pleased themselves; but the principal of those that were in 
danger fled to Aristobulus, who perauaded his mother to spare the men on 
account of their dignity, but to expel them out of the city, unless she took 
them to be innocent; co they were suffered to go unpunished, and were 
dispersed all over the country. But when Alexandra sent out her army to 
Damascus, under pretence that Ptolemy was always oppressing that city, 
she got possession of it; nor did it make any considerable resistance. She 
alo prevailed with Tigranes, king of Armenia, who lay with his troops 
about Ptolemais, and besieged Cleopatra,* by agrcements and presents, to 
go away, Accordingly, Tigranes soon arose from the siege, by reason of 
tbove domestic tumults which bappened upon Lucullus’ expedition into 
Armenia. 

4, In the meantime, Alexandra fell sick, and Aristobalus, her younger 
son, took hold of this opportunity with his domestics, of which he had a 
great many, who were all of them his friends, on account of the warmth of 
their youth, and got possession of all the fortresscs. He also used the 
sums of money he found in them, to get together a number of mercenary 
soldiers, and make himself king ; and besides this, upon Hyrcanus’ com- 
plaint to his mother, she compassioned his case, aud put Aristubulus’ wife 
and sons under restraint in Antonia, which was a fortress that joined to 
the north part of the temple, It was, as I have already said, of old called 
the Citadel; but afterwards got the name of Antonia, when Antony was 
lord (of the East,] just as the other cities, Sebaste and Agrippa, had their 
names changed, and these given them, from Sebustus and Agrippa, But 
Alexandra died before she could punish Aristobulus for his disinheriting 
his brother, after she had reigned nine years. 


CHAP, VI. 


When Hyrcanue, who was Alezandra’s Heir, receded from his Claim of the 
Crown, Aristobulus is made King, and afterward the same Hyrcanus, by 
the means of Antipater, is brought back by Arctus, At last Pompey is 
made the Arbitrator of the Dispute between the Brothers. 


§ 1. Now Hyrcanus was heir to the kingdom, and to him did his 
mother commit it before she died; but Aristobulus was superior to him in 
power and magnanimity ; and when there was a battle between them, to 
decide the dispute about the kingdom, near Jericho, the greatest part de- 
serted Hyrcanus, and went over to Aristobulus; but Hyrcanus, with those 


© Strabo, b. xvi. p. 740, relates, that this Selene Cleopatra was besieged by Tigranes, 
not in Ptolemais, aa here, but after she had left Sytia in Seleucia, = citadel in Meno- 

tania ; and adda, that when he had kept ber a while ia prison, he put her to death. 

jean Aldrich suppoves here, that Strabo contradicts Josephus, which does not appear to 
me; for although Josephus says, both here and in the Antiquities, b. xii. chap. xvi § 4 
that Tigranes besieged her now in Ptolemais, and that he took the city, ag the Antiquitics 
inform us, yet does ho no where intimate that he now took the queen herself; so that both 
the narrations of Strabo and Josephus may atill be true notwithstanding. 
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of his party who stayed with him, fled to Antonia, and got into his power 
the hostages that might be for his preservation (which were Ariatobulus’ 
wife, with her children ;) but they came to an agreement, before things 
should come to extremities, that Aristobulus should be king, and Hyrcanus 
should resign that up, but retain all the rest of his dignities, as being the 
king’s brother. Hereupon they were reconciled to each other in the temple, 
and embraced one another in a very kind manner, while the people stood 
round about them: they also changed their houses, while Aristo- 
bulus went to the royal palace, and Hyrcanus retired to the house of 
Aristobulas. 

2. Now, those other people who were at variance with Aristobulus were 
afraid upon his unexpected obtaining the government ; and especially this 
concerned Antipater,* whom Aristobulus hated of old, He was by birth 
an Idumean, and one of the principal of that nation on account of his 
ancestors and riches, and other authority to him belonging; he also per- 
suaded Hyrcanus to fly to Aretas, the king of Arabia, and to Jay claim to 
the kingdom; as also he persuaded Aretas to receive Hyrcanus, and to 
bring him back to his kingdom ; he also cast great reproaches upon Aris~ 
tobulus, as to his morals, and gave great commendations to Hyrcanus, and 
exhorted Aretas to receive him, and told him how becoming a thing it 
would be for him, who ruled so great a kingdom, to afford his aesistance 
to such aa are injured; alleging that Hyrcanus was treated unjustly, by 
being deprived of that dominion which belonged to him by the prerogative 
of his birth. And when he had predisposed them both to do what he 
would have them, he took Hyrcanus by night, and ran away from the city, 
and continuing his flight with great swiftness, he escaped to the place 
called Petra, which is the royal seat of the king of Arabia, where he put 
Hyrcanus into Aretas’ hand; and by discoursing much with hiva, and gain- 
ing upon him with many presents, he prevailed with him to give him an 
army that might restore him to his kingdom. This army consisted of 
fifty thousand footmen and horsemen, against which Aristobulus was not 
able to make resistance, but was deserted iu his first onset, and was driven 
to Jerusalem: he also had heen taken at first by force, if Scaurus, the 
Roman general, had not come and seasonably interposed himself, and 
raised the siege. This Scaurus was sent into Syria from Armenia by 
Pompey the Great, when he fought against Tigranes : so Scaurus came 
to Damascus, which had been Jately taken by Metellus and Lollius, and 
caused them to leave the place; and, upon his hearing how the affairs of 
Judea stood, he made haste thither as to a certain booty. 

8. As soon, therefore, as he was come into the country, there came am- 
baasadors from both the brothers, each of them desiring his assistance; but 
Aristobulus’s three hundred talents had more weight with him than the 
justice of the cause; which sum, when Scaurus had received, he sent a 
herald to Hyrcanus and the Arabians, and threatened them with the resent- 
ment of the Romans, and of Pompey, unless they would raise the siege. 
So Aretas was terrified, and retired out of Judea to Philadelphia, na did 
Scaurus return to Damascus again: nor was Aristobulus satisfied with es- 
caping {out of his brother's hande], but gathered all his forces together, 
and pursued his enemies, and fought them at a place called Papyron, and 





© That this Antipater, the father of Herod the Great, was an Idumean, aa Josephos 
affiima here, see the note on Antiq. b. xiv. chap. xv. § 2 
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slew about six thousand of them, and, together with them, Antipater’s 
brother, Phalion. 

4, When Hyrcanus and Antipater were thus deprived of their hopes from 
the Arabians, they transferred the same to their adversaries: and because 
Pompey had passed through Syria, and was come to Damascos, they fled 
to him for assistance; and without any bribes,* they meade the same 
equitable pleas that they had used to Aretas, and besought him to hate the 
violent behaviour of Aristobulus, and to bestow the kingdom upon him to 
whom it justly belonged, both on account of bis good character, and on ac- 
count of his superiority in age. Huwever, neither was Aristobulus want- 
ing to himeelf in this case, as relying on the bribes that Scaurus had re- 
ceived ; he was also there himself, and adorned himself after a manner the 
most agreeable to royalty that he was able. But be soon thought it be- 
neath him to come in such a servile manner, and could not endure to serve 
his own ends in a way so much more abject than he was used to; so he 
departed from Diospolis, 

5. Atthis his behaviour Pompey had great indignation; Hyrcanus alao 
and his friends made great intercession to Pompey; 80 he took not only 
his Roman forces, but many of his Syrian auzili and marched against 
Aristobulus. But when he had passed by Pella and Scythopolis, and was 
come to Corea, where you enter into the country of Judea, when you go up 
to it through the Mediterranean parts, he heard that Aristobulua was fied 
to Aiexandrium, which is @ stronghold fortdied with the utmost magni- 
ficence, and gituated upon a high mountain, and he gent to him and com- 
manded him to come down, Now his inclination was to try his fortune in 
a battle, since he was called in such an imperious manner, rather than to 
comply with that cal). dowever, he saw the multitude were in great fear 
and bis friends exhorted him to consider what the power of the Romana 
was, and how it was irresistible; so he complied with their advice, and 
came down to Pompey; and when he had made a long apology for him- 
self, and for the justness of his cause mm taking the government, he re- 
turned to the fortress. And when his brother invited him again [to plead 
his cause], he came down and spoke about the justice of it, and then went 
away without any hinderance from Pompey: so he was between hope and 
fear, And when he came down it was to prevail with Pompey to allow 
him the government eutirely; and when he went up to the citadel, it was 
that he might not appear to debase himself too low. However, Pompey 
commanded him to give up his fortified places, and forced him to write to 
every one of their governors to yield them up; they having had this charge 
given them, to obey no letters but what were of his own handwriting. 
Accordingly, he did what he was ordered to do; but had still an indig- 
nation at what was done, and retired to Jerusalem, and prepared to fight 
with Pompey. 

_ 5» But Pompey did not give him time to make any preparations [for a 
siege], but followed him at his heels; he waa algo obliged to make haste 
in his attempt, by the death of Mithridates, of which he was informed 














* It 1s somewhat probable, as Havercamp supposes, and Spanheim also, that 
the Latin copy is here the truest; that Pompey did take the basin presenta offered him 
by Hyrcanun, 22 he would have dons the from Aristobulas, § 6. although his ree 
markable abstinence from the 2000 talents that were in the Jewish temple, when be 
took it» little afterward, chap. vii. § 6, and Antig. b. xiv. chap iv. § 4. will hardly per- 
mit as to desert the Greck copies, all which agree that he did not take them. 
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about Jericho, Now here is the most fruitful country of Judea, which 
‘Dears a vast number of palm trees, besides the balsam tree,* whose sprout 
they cut with sharp stones, and at the incisions they gather the juice, which 
drops down like teara, So Pompey pitched hie camp in that place one 
night, and then hasted away the next morning to Jerusalem; but Aristo- 
buns was so affrighted at his approach, that he came and met bim by way 
of supplication. He also promised him money, and that he would deliver 
up both himself and the city into his disposal, and thereby mitigated the 
anger of Pompey. Yet did not he perform any of the conditions he had 
agreed to; for Aristobulus’s party would not #0 much a admit Gabinius 
into the city, who was sent to receive the money that he had uromised. 


CHAP, VIL 
How Pompey had the City of Jerusalem delivered up to him, but took the 

Temple [by Force]. How he went into the Holy of Holies ; as also, what 

were his other Exploits in Judea, 

§ 1. Ar this treatment Pompey wus very angry, and took Aristobulus into 
custody. And when he was come to the city, he looked about where he 
might make his attack ; for he saw the walls were so firm, that it would be 
hard to overcome them, and that the valley before the walls was terrible; 
and that the temple, which was within that valley, was itself encompassed 
with a very strong wall, insomuch that if the city were taken, the temple 
would be a second place of refuge for the enemy to retire to. 

2, Now, ae he waa long in deliberating about this matter, a nedition 
arose among the people within the city: Aristobulus's party being willing 
to fight, and to set their king at liberty, while the party of Hyrcanus were 
for opening the gates to Pompey ; the dread people were in occasioned 
these last to be a very numerous party, when they looked upon the excel- 
lent order the Roman soldiers were in. So Aristobulus's party was worsted 
and retired into the temple, and cut off the communication between the 
temple and the city, by breaking down the bridge that joined them together, 
and prepared to make an opposition to the utmost; but as the others had 
received the Romans into the city, and had delivered up the palace to him, 
Pompey sent Pigo, one of his great officers, into that palace with an army, 
who distributed a garrison about the city, because he could not persuade 
any one of those that had fled to the temple, to come to terms of accom- 
a 3 he thes ber cored all things that were round about them so as 
might favour their attacks, as having Hyrcanus’s ready to 
afford them both counsel and omireanoe, pee: 7 

8. But Pompey himself filled up the ditch that was on the north side of 
the temple and the entire valley also, the army itself being obliged to carry 
the materials for that purpose. And indeed it was a hard thing to fill up 
that valley, by reason of its immense depth, especially as the Jews used all 
the means possible to repel them from their superior station; nor had the 
Romans succeeded in their endeavours, had not Pompey taken notice of the 
seventh days, on which the Jews abstain from all sorts of work on a religious 
‘account, and raised hia bank, but restrained his soldiers from fighting on 
those days; for the Jews only acted defensively on sabbsth-days. But as 

© Of the famous palm-trees and balsam sbout Jericho and Engaddl, eee the notes in 
‘Havorcamp’s edition, both here and b. ii. chap. ix. § 1. They are somewhat too long 
to be transoribed in this place, 
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‘soon as Pompey had filled up the valley, he erected high towers upon the 
bank, end brought those engines which they had eet from Tyre, wear 
to the wail, and tried to batter it down; and the slingers of stones beat off 
those that stood above them, and drove them away; but the towers on this 
side of the city made very great resistance, and were indeed extraordinary 
both for largeness and magnificence. 

4, Now here it was that upon the many hardships which the Romans us- 
derwent, Pompey could not but admire not only at the other instances of the 
Jews’ fortitude, bat especially that they did not at all intermit their religious 
services, even when they were encompassed with darts on all sides; for, a8 
if the city were in full peace, their daily sacrifices and purifications, and 
every branch of their religious worship, was still performed to God with 
the utmost exactness, Nor indeed, when the temple was actually taken, 
and they were every day slain about the altar, did they leave off the in- 
stances of their divine worship that were appointed by their law; for it 
was in the third month of the siege before the Romans could even with 
Rreat difficulty overthrow one of the towers and get intothe temple. Now 
he that first of all ventured to over the wall, was Faustus Cornelius, 
the son of Sylla; end next him were two centurions, Furius and 
Fabius; and every one of these was followed by a cohort of his own, who 
encompassed the Jews on all sides, and slew some of them as they were 
running for shelter to the temple, and othera as they, for a while, fought 
in their own defence, 

5. And now did many of the priests, even when they saw their enemies 
aseailing them with swords in their hands, witbout any disturbance, go on with 
their divine worship, and were slain while they were offering their drink- 
offerings, and burning their incense, as preferring, the duties about their 
worship to God, before their own preservation. e greatest part of them 
were slain by their own countrymen, of the adverse faction, and an innamer- 
able multitude threw themselves down precipices ; nay, some there were who 
‘were no distracted among the inswy le difficulties they were under, that 
they set fire to the buildings that were near to the wall, and were burnt 
together with them. Now of the Jews were slain twelve thousand; but 
of the Romans very few were slain, bat a greater number was wounded. 

6. But there was nothing that affected the nation so much, in the 
calamities they were then under, as that their holy place, which had been 
hitherto peen by none, should be laid open to strangers ; for Pompey,* and 
those that were about him, went into the temple itself, whither it was not 
lawful for any to enter but the high priest, and saw what was reposited 
therein, the candlestick with its lamps, and the table, and the pouring 
vestels, and the cenzers, all made entirely of gold, as aleo, a great quantity 
of spices heaped together with two thousand talents of sacred money. Yet 
did not he touch that money, nor any thing else that was there reposited; 
but he commanded the ministers about the temple, the very next day after 
he had taken it, to cleanse it, and to perform their accuatomed sacrifices, 
Moreover, he made Hyrcanus high priest, as one that not only in other 
reapects had showed great alacrity on his side during the siege, but ex he 





Thus, says Tacitus, Co. Pompelus first of all aubdued the Jews, and went into their 
temple, by right of conquest, Bist b. v. chap. iz. vor did he touch any of its riches ak 
has been obserrod on the parallel place of the Antiquities, b xiv. chap iv. § & out of 
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had been the means of hindering the multitude that was in the country from 
fighting for Aristobulus, which they were otherwise very ready to have 
done; by which means he acted the part of 2 good general, and reconciled 
the people to him more by benevolence than by terror. Now, among the 
captives, Aristobulus’s father-in-law was taken, who was also hia uncle: 80 
those that were the most guilty he punished with decollation; but re- 
warded Faustus, and those with him that had fought so bravely, with 
glorions presents, and Jaid a tribute upon the country and upon Jerusalem 
itself. 

7. He aleo took away from the nation all those cities they had formerly 
taken, and that belonged to Celosyria, and made them subject to him that 
was at that time appointed to be the Roman president there; and reduced 
Judea within its proper bounds. He also rebuilt Gadara,* that had been 
demolished by the Jews, in order to gratify one Demetriua, who was of 
Gadara, and was one of bis own freed men. He also m other cities 
free froma their dominion that Jay in the midst of the country, such, I mean, 
as they had not demolished before that time, Hippos, and Scythopolis, as 
also Pella, and Samaria, and Marissa; and besides these, Ashdod, and 
Jamnia, and Arethusa: and in like manner dealt he with the maritime 
cities, Gaza, and Joppa, and Dora, and that which was anciently called 
Strato’s Tower; but was afterward rebuilt with the most magnificent edi- 
fices, and had its name changed to Cesarea by king Herod. All which 
he restored to their own citizens, and put them under the province of 
Syria; which province, together with Judea, and the countries as far 
as Egypt and Euphrates, he committed to Scaurus as their governor, and 
gave him two legions to support him ; while he made all the haste he could 

imself to go through Cilicia, in his way to Rome, having Aristobulus and 
his children along with him, as his captives, They were two daughters 
and two sons; the one of which sons, Alexander, ran away as he was go- 
ing; but the younger, Antigonus, with hia sisters, were carried to Rome. 








CHAP. VIL. 


Alezander, the Son of Aristobulus, who ran away from Pompey, makes an 
Espedition against Hyrcanus ; but being overcome by Gabinius, he delivers 
up the Fortresses to him. After this Aristobulus escapes from Rome, and 
gathers an Army together ; but being beaten by the Romans, he is brought 
uasties Rome; with other things relating to Gabinius, Crassus, and 

assius, 


§ 1. In the mean time, Scanros made an expedition into Arabia, but 
was stopped by the difficulty of the places about Petra. However, he laid 
waste the country about Pella, though even there he was under great 
hardship; for his army was afflicted with famine. In order to supply 
which want, Hyrcanus afforded him some assistance, and sent him provi- 
ions by the means of Antipater; whom also Scaurus sent to Aretas, a8 
one well acquainted with him, to induce him to pay him money to buy hie 

The king of Arabia{ complied with the proposal, and gave him 
three hundred talents; upon which Scaurus drew his army out of Arabia, 


© The coin of this Gadara, still extant, with ite date from this era, is a certain evi- 
dence of this ita rebuilding by Pompey, as Spanbeim here assures ns. 

+ Take the like sttestation (0 the truth of the submission of Aretas king of Arabia, 
tu Seaurus the Roman general, in the words of Dean Aldrich, “ Hence (says he) is 
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2, But as for Alexander, that son of Aristobulus who ran away from 
Pompey, in some time he got a considerable band of men together, and 
lay heavy upon Hyrcanus, and overran Judes, and was likely to overturn 
him quickly; and indeed he had come to Jerusalem, and had ventured to 
rebuild its wall that was thrown down by Pompey, had not Gabinius, who 
‘was sent as successor to Scaurus into Syria, showed his bravery, as in 
many other points, so in making an expedition against Alexander ; who, a8 
he was afraid that he would attack him, so he got together a large army, 
composed of ten thousand armed footmen, and fifteen hundred horsemen, 
He also built walls about proper places, Alexandrium, and Hyrcanium, and 
Macherns, that lay upon the mountains of Arabia, 

3, However, Gabinius sent before him Marcus Antonius, and followed 
himself with his whole army,; but for the select body of soldiers that were 
about Antipater, and another body of Jews under the command of Mali- 
thus and Pitholaus, these joined themselves to those captains that were 
about Marcus Antonius, and met Alexander; to which body came Gabi- 
nius with his main army soon afterward; and as Alexander was not able 
to sustain the charge of the enemies’ forces, now they were joined, be re- 
tired. But when he was come near to Jerusalem, he was forced to fight, 
and lost six thousand men in the battle; three thousand of whom fell 
down dead, and three thousand were taken alive; so he fled with the re- 
mainder to Alexandrium. 

4, Now, when Gabinius was come to Alexandrium, because he found a 
great manv there encamped, he tried, by promismg them pardon for their 
former offences, to induce them to come over to him, before it came to a 
fight; but when they would hearken to no terms of accommodation, he 
elew a great number of them, and shut up a great number of them in the 
citadel. Now Marcus Antonius, their leader, signalized himself in this 
battle, who, as he always showed great courage, eo did he never show it 
80 much as now; but Gabinius, leaving forces to take the citadel, went 
away himself, and settled the cities that had not been demolished, and re- 
Duilt those that had been destroyed. Accordingly, upon his injunction, 
the following cities were restored: Scythopolis, Samaria, Anthedon, Apol- 
Tonia, Jamnia, Raphia, Marissa, Adoreus, Gamala, Asbdod, and many 
others; while a great number of men readily ran to each of them, and be- 
came their inhabitants. 

* 5. When Gabinius had taken care of these cities, he returned to Alex. 
andrium, and pressed on the siege. So when Alexander despaired of ever 
obtaining the government, he sent ambassadors to him, and prayed him to 
forgive what he had offended him in, and gave up to him the remaining 
fortresses, Hyrcanium and Macherns, as he put Alexandrium into his 
bands afterwards: afl which Gabinius demolished, at the persuasion of 
Alexander's mother, that they might not be receptacles of men in the 
second war. She was now there in order to molify Gabinius, out of ber 
concern for her relations thet were captives at Rome, which were her hus- 
‘band and her other children. After this Gabinius brought Hyrcanus to 
Jerusalem, and committed the care of the temple to him; but ordained 


Gerived that old and famous Denarius belonging to the Emilia family [represented in 

Havercamp’s n,] Wherein Aretas appears in a posture of supplication, aud takiny 

Hold of a cameY' bridle with hie left hand, and with hie right hand preventing a branch 

of the frankincense tee, with this inscription, af. Scares Be. ‘e-and beneath, Ree 
iretas.” 
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the other political government to be by an Aristocracy. He also partea 
the whole nation into five conventions, assigning one portion to Jerasa- 
Tem, another to Gadara, that another should belong te Amathus, a fourth 
to Jericho, and to the fifth division was allotted Sepphoris, a city of Gali- 
lee. Bo the people were glad to be thus freed from monerchical govern 
‘ment, and were governed for the future by an Aristocracy. 

6. Yet did Aristobulus afford another foundatien for new disturbances, 
He fled away from Rome, and got together again many of the Jews that 
were desirous of a change, such as had borne an affection to him ofold; and 
when he had taken Alexandrium in the firet place, he attempted to build a 
wall about it; bat as soon as Gabinius had sent an army against him under 
Sisenne, Antonius, and Servilias, he was aware of it, and retreated to 
Macherus, And as for the unprofitable multitude, he dismissed them, and 
only marched on with those that were armed, being to the number of eight 
thousand, among whom was Pitholaus, who had been the lieutenant at 
Jerusalem, but deserted to Aristobulus with a thousand ofhis men: 20 the 
Romans followed him, and when it came to a battle, Aristobulus’ party 
for a long time fought courageously ; but at length they were overborne 
by the Romans, and of them five thousand fell down dead, and about two 
thousand fled to a certain little hill, but the thousand that remained with 
Aristobulus broke through the Roman army, and marched together to 
Macheras; and, when the king had lodged the first night upon its ruins, 
he was in hopes of raising another army, if the war would but cease a 
while; accordingly, he fortified that stronghold, though it were done after 
‘® poor manner. Bat the Romans, falling upon him, he resisted, even 
beyond his abilities, for two days, and then was taken and brought a pri- 
eoner to Gabinius, with Antigonus his son, who hed fled away together 
with him from Rome, and from Gabinius be was carried to Rome again, 
Wherefore the senate put him under confinement, but returned his children 
back to Judea, because Gabiniua informed them by letters, that he had 
promised Aristobulus’ mother to do so, for her delivering the fortrees up 
to him, 

7. But now, as Gabinius was marching to the war against the Parthians, 
he was hindered by Ptolemy, whom, upon his retarn from Euphrates, he 
brought back into Egypt, making use of Hyrcanus and Antipater, to pro~ 
vide everything that was necessary for this expedition; for Antipater 
farnished him with money, and weapons, and corn, and auxiliaries; he 
also prevailed with the Jews that were there, and guarded the avenues at 
Peluaiam, to let them pass. But now, upon Gabinins’ absence, the other 
part of Syria was in motion, and Alexander, the son of Arietobulus, brought 
the Jews to revolt again. Accordingly, he got together a very great army, 
and set about killing alt the Romans that were in the country; hereupon 
Gabinins was afraid, (for he was come back already ont of Egypt, and 
obliged to come back quickly by these tumults,) and sent Antipater, who 
prevailed with some of the revolters to be quiet. However, thirty thousand 
still continued with Alexander, who was himeelf eager to fight also; 
accordingly, Gabinius went out to fight, when the Jews met him, and, as 
the battle was fought near Mount Tabor, ten thousand of them were slain, 
and the rest of multitude dispersed themeelves, and fled away. So 
Gabinius came to Jerusalem, and eettled the government as Antipater 
would have it; thence he marched, and fought and beat the Nabateans; 
as for Mithridates and Oreanes, who fled out of Parthia, he sent them 
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away privately, but gave it out among the soldiers that they had run 
away. 

8. In the mean time, Crassus came as succeszor to Gabinius in Syria. 
He took away all the rest of the gold belonging to the temple of Jerusalem, 
in order to furnish himeelf for his expeditions against the Parthians. He 
also took away the two thousand talents which Pompey had not touched ; 
but when he had passed over Euphrates, he perished himeelf, and his army 
with him; concerning which affairs this is not a proper time to speak 
{more largely. 

9. But now Cassius, after Crassus put a stop to the Parthians, who were 
marching in order to enter Syria, Cassius had fled into that province, and 
when he had taken poesesston of the same, he made a hasty march into 
Judea; and upon his taking Tarichew, he carried thirty thousand Jews 
into slavery. He also slew Pitbolaus, who had supported the seditious 
followera of Aristobulus, and it was Antipater who advised him so to do. 
Now this Antipater married a wife of an eminent family among the 
Arabians, whose name was Cypros, and had four sons born to him by her, 
Phasaelus and Herod, who was afterwards king, and, besides these, Joseph. 
and Pheroras; and he had a daughter whose name was Salome. Now, 
as he made himself friends among the men of power every where, by the 
kind offiees he did them, and the hospitable manner that he treated them ; 
#0 did be contract the greatest friendship with the king of Arabia, by 
marrying his relation; insomuch, that when he made war with Aristobulus, 
he sent and intrusted his children with him. So, when Cassius had forced 
Alexander to come to terms and to be quiet, he returned to Euphrates, in 
order to prevent the Parthians from repassing it; concerning which matter 
we shall speak elsewhere.* 


CHAP. IX. 

Aristobulus is taken off by Pompey's Friends, as is his Son Alexander by 
Scipio. _Aatipater cultivates a Friendship with Cesar, after Pompey's 
Death; he also performs great Actions in that War, wherein ke assisted 
Mithridates, 

§.1. Now, upon the flight of Pompey, and of the scnate, beyond the 
Jonian Sea, Caesar got Rome and the empire under his power, and released 
Aristobulus from his bonds. He also committed two legions to him, and 
sent him in haste into Syria, as hoping that by his means he should easily 
conquer that country, and the parts adjoining to Judea, But envy pre- 
vented any effect of Aristobulus’ alacrity, and the hopes of Casar; for he 
was taken off by poison given him by those of Pompey’s party, and, for a 
Jong while, he had not so much as a burial vouchsafed him in his own 
country; but his dead body lay [above ground,] preserved in honey, until 
it was sent to the Jews by Antony, in order to be buried in the royal 
sepulchres, < 

2. His son Alexander also was beheaded by Scipio at Antioch, and that 
by the command of Pompey, and upon an accusation laid against him be- 
fore his tribunal for the mischiefe he had done to the Romans. But 
Ptolemy the eon of Menneus, who was then ruler of Chalcis under Libanus, 
took his brethren to him by sending his eon Philippio for them to Ascalon, 


* This citation i now wanting. 
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who took Antigonus, as well as bis sisters, away from Arietobulus’ wife, 
and bronght them to his father; and falling in love with the younger 
daughter, he married her, and was afterwards slain by his father, on ber 
secount; for Ptolemy himeelf, after he had slain his son, married her, 
whose name was Alexandra; on account of which marriage, he took the 
greater care of her brother and sister. 

3. Now, after Pompey was dead, Antipater changed sidea, and culti- 
vated a friendship with Czsar. And, since Mithridates of Pergamus, with 
the forces he led against Egypt, was excluded from the avenues about 
Pelusiam, and was forced to stay at Ascalon, he persuaded the Arabians, 
among whom he had lived, to assist him, and came himself to him, at the 
head of three thousand armed men. He also encouraged the men of power 
in Syria to come to his assistance, as also of the inhabitants of Libanus, 
Ptolemy, and Jamblicus, and another Ptolemy ; by which means the cities 
of that country came readily into this war; insomuch that Mithridates 
ventured now, in dependence upon the additional strength that he had 
gotten by Antipater, to march forward toPelusium ; and when they refused 
him a passage through it, he besieged the city: in the attack of which 
place, Antipater principally signalized himself, for he brought down that 
part of the wall which was over against him, and leaped first of all into 
the city, with the men that were about him. 

4. Thus was Pelusium taken. But still, as they were marching on, 
those Egyptian Jews that inhabited the country, called the country of 
Onias, stopped them. Then did Antipater not only persuade them not to 
atop them, but to afford provisions for their army; on which account even 
the people about Memphis would not fight against them, but, of their own 
accord, joined Mithridates. Whereupon he went round about Delta, and 
fought the rest of the Egyptians at a place called the Jews’ Camp: nay, when 
he was in danger in the battle with al: his right wing, Antipater wheeled 
about, and came along the bank of “he river to him; for he had beaten 
those that opposed him as he led the veft wing. After which success 
he fell upon those that pursued Mithridates, and slew a great many of 
them, and pursued the remainder so far that he took their camp, while he 
lost no more than fourscore of his own men; 2s Mithridates lost, during 
the pursuit that was made after him, about eight hundred, He was also 
himself saved unexpectedly, and became an unrepruachable witness to 
Cesar, of the great actions of Antipater. 

6. Whereupon Cwsar encouraged Antipater to undertake other ha- 
zardous enterprises for him, and that by giving him great commendations, 
and hopes of reward. Jn all which enterprises he readily exposed himself 
to many dangers, and became a most courageous warrior; and had many 
wounds, almost all over his body, as demonstrations of his valour. And, 
when Cmear had rettled the affairs of Egypt, and was returning into Syria 
again, he gave him the privilege of a Roman citizen, and freedom from 
taxes, and rendered him an object of admiration by the honours and marks 
of friendship he bestowed upon him. On this account it was that he also 
confirmed Hyrcanus in the high priesthood. 
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CHAP, X. 


Casar makes Antipater Procurator of Judea; as does Antipater appoint 
Phasaelus to be Governor of Jerusalem, and Herod Governor of Galilee ; 
who, in some time, was called to answer for himself [before the Sanke- 
drim,] where he is acquitted. Sextus Cesar is treacherously killed by 
Bagus, and is succeeded by Marcus. 


§ 1. Asour this time it was that Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, came 
to Csar, and became, in a surprising manner, the occasion of Antipater's 
farther advancement; for, whereas he ought to have lamented that his 
father appeared to have been poisoned on account of his quarrels with 
Pompey, and to have complained of Scipio's Larbarity towards his brother, 
and not to mix any invidious passion when he was suing for mercy; 
Besides those things, he came before Casar, and accused Hyrcanus and 
Antipater, how thev had driven him and his brethren entirely out of their 
native country, and had acted in a grent many instances unjustly and ex- 
travagantly with regard to their nation, and that as to his assistance they 
had sent him into Egypt, it was not done out of good-will to him, but out 
of the fear they were in from former quarrels, and in order to gain pardon 
for the friendship to [his enemy Pompey.] 

2. Hereupon Antipater threw away his garments, and showed the mul- 
titude of the wounds he had, and said, that “as to his good-will to Cwesar, 
he had no occasion to say a word, because his body cried aloud, though he 
said nothing himself : that he wondered atAntigonus’ boldness, while he was 
himself no other than the son of an enemy to the Romans, and of a fugitive, 
and had inheritance from his father to be fond of innovations and se. 
ditions, that he should undertake to accuse other men befure the Roman 
governor, and endeavour to gain eome advantage to himself, when he 
ought to be contented that he was suffered to live; for that the reason 
of his desire of governing public affairs, was not so much because he was 
in want of it, but because, if he could once obtain the same, he might stir 
up a sedition among the Jews, and use what they should gain from the 
Romans, to the disservice of those that gave it him.” 

3, When Corsar heard this, he declared Hyrcanus to be the most worthy 
of the high priesthood, and gave leave to Antipater to choose what autho- 
rity be pleased; but he left the determination of euch dignity to him that 
bestowed the dignity upon bim; so he was constituted procurator of all 
Judea, and obtained leave, moreover, to rebuild those walls of his country 
thet had been thrown down.* These honorary grants Cesar sent ordera 
to have engraved in the capitol, that they might stand there as indications 
of his own justice, and of the virtue of Antipater. 

4. But as soon as Antipater had conducted Cesar out of Syria, he re- 
turned to Jadea, and the first thing he did, was to rebuild that wall of his 
own country, [Jerusalem,] which Pompey had overthrown and then to go 
over the country, and to quiet the tumults that were therein; where he 


‘© What is here noted by Hudson and Spanheim, that this grant of leave to rebuild the 
walls of the cities of Judea was made by Julius Cxesar, not as here to Antipater, but to 
Hyreanus, Antiq. b. 14, chap. viii. § 5, has hardly an appearance of a contradiction ; 
‘Antipster being now perhaps considered only as Hyreanus! deputy and minister; al- 
though he aterward made a cipher of Hyrcanus, and, ander great decency of behaviour 
to him, took the real authority to bimsell. 
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party threatened, and partly advised every one, and told them, that “ in 
case they would submit to Hyreanus, they would live happily and peaceably, 
and enjoy what they possessed, and that with universal peace and quiet- 
nese; but that, in case they hearkened to such as had some frigid hopes, by 
yaising new troubles, to get themselves some gain, they should then find 
him to be their lord instead of their procurator; and find Hyrcanus to be 
a tyrant inatead of aking; and both the Romans and Cmsar to be their 
enemies, instead of rulers; for that they would not suffer him to be removed 
from the government, whom they had made their governor.” And, at 
the same time that he said this, he settled the affairs of the country by 
himself, because he saw that Hyrcanus was inactive, and not fit to manage 
the affairs of the kingdom. So he constituted his eldest son, Phasaelue, 
governor of Jerusalem, and of the parta about it; he also sent hia next 
son, Herod, who was very young,* with equal authority into Galilee. 

5. Now Herod was an active man, and soon found proper materiale for 
his active spirit to work upon. As therefore he found that Herzekias. the 
head of the robbers, ran over the neighbouring parts of Syria with a great 
band of men, he caught him and slew him with many more of the 
robbers with him; which exploit was chiefly grateful to the Syriuns, 
insomuch that hymns were sung in Herod’s commendation, both in 
villages and in the cities, as having procured their quietness, and having 
preserved what they possested to them; on which occasion he be- 
came acquainted with Sextus Caesar, a kinsman of the great Cesar, 
and president of Syria. A just emulation of his glorious actions exe 
cited Phasaelus also to imitate him, Accordingly, he procured the 
‘wood-will of the inbabitants of Jerusalem, by bis own management of the 
city affairs, and did not abuse his power in any disagreeable manner; 
whence it came to pass, that the nation paid Antipater the respects that 
were due only to a king, and the honours they all yielded him were equal 
tw the honours due to an absolate lord; yet did he not abate any part of 
that good-will or fidelity which he owed to Hyreanus. 

6. However, he found it impossible to escape envy in such his pros- 
perity; for the glory of these young men affected even Hyrcanus himself 
already privately, though he said nothing of it to any body: but what he 
principally was grieved at, was the great actions of Herod, and that so 
many messengers came one before another, and informed him of the great 
reputation he got in all his undertakings. There were also many people 
in the royal palace itself who inflamed his envy at him: those, I mean, 
who were obstructed in their designs by the pradence either of the 
young men or of Antipater. These men said, that by committing the 
public affaire to the management of Antipater and of his song, he sat down 
with nothing but the bare name of a king, without any of its authority ; 
and they asked him, how long he would ao far mistake himself, as to 
breed up kings against his own interest? for that they did not now 
conceal their government of affairs any longer, but were plainly lorde of 
the nation, and had thrust him ont of his authority: that this was the case 
when Herod slew so many men without his giving him any commend to do 
it, either by word of mouth, or by hie letter, and this in contradiction to 
the law of the Jews; who, therefore, in case he be not a king, but a private 
man, still ought to come to his trial, and answer it to him, and to the laws 

* Or 25 years of See the note on ig. b. i. chap. a 
chap. ix. § Z ‘and Of the War, bb ii. chap and Poly. b 
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of his country, which do not permit any one to be killed, till he hath been 
condemned in judgment. 

?. Now Hyrcanus was, by degrees, inflamed with these discourses, and 
at length could bear no longer, but summoned Herod to take his trial, 
Accordingly, by his father’s advice, and as soon as the affairs of Galiles 
would give him leave, he came up to [Jerusalem,] when he had firet placed 
garrisons in Galilee; however, he came with a sufficient body of soldiers, 
80 many indeed that he might not appear to have with him an army able 
to overthrow Hyrcanu ernment, nor yet so few as to expose him to 
the insults of those that envied him. However, Sextue Caesar was in fear 
for the young man, lest he should be taken by his enemies, and brought to 
punishment ; so he sent some to denounce expressly to Hyrcanus, that he 
should acquit Herod of the capital charge against him; who acquitted 
him accordingly, as being otherwise inclined aleo so to do, for he loved 
Herod, 

8. But Herod, supposing that he had escaped punishment, without the 
consent of the king retired to Sextus, to Damascus, and got every thing ready 
in order not to obey him, if he should summon him again; whereupon 
those that were evil disposed irritated Hyrcanus, and told him, that Herod 
was gone away in anger, and was prepared to make war upon him; and as 
the king believed what they said, he knew not what to do, since he saw 
that his antagonist was stronger than he was himself. And now, since 
Herod was made general of Celosyria and Samaria by Sextus Cwsar, he 
was formidable, not only from the good-will which the nation bore him, 
but by the power he himeelf had; insomuch, that Hyrcanus fell into the 
utmost degree of terror. and expected he would presently march against him 
with his army. 

9, Nor was he mistaken in the conjecture he mide, for Herod got his 
army together, out of the anger he bore him for his threatening him with 
the accusation in a public court, and led it to Jerusalem, in order to throw 
Hyrcanus down from his kingdom: and this he had soon done, unless his 
father and brother had gone out together and broken the force of his fury, 
and this by exhorting him to carry his revenge no farther than to threat- 
ening and affrighting, but to spare the king, under whom he had been ad- 
vanced to such a degree of power; and that he ought not to be so much pro- 
voked at his being tried, as to forget to be thankful that he was acquitted ; 
nor #0 long to think upon what was of a melancholy nature, as to be ungrateful 
for his deliverance ; and if we ought to reckon that God is the arbitrator 
of euccese in war, an unjust cause is of more disadvantage than an army 
can be of advantage; and that therefore he ought nat to be entirely confi- 
dent of success in a case where he is to fight aguinet his king, his eup- 
porter, and one that had often been his benefactor, and that had never 
been severe to him, any otherwise than as he had hearkened to evil coun- 
sellore, and this no farther than by bringing @ shadow of injustice upon 
him. So Herod was prevailed upon by these arguments, and supposed 
that what he bad already done was sufficient for his future hopes, and that 
he had enough shown his power to the nation. 

10. In the mean time, there was a disturbance among the Romans about 
Apamia, and a civil war occasioned by the treacherous slaughter of Sextus 
Cwesar,* by Cicilius Bassus, which he perpetrated out of his good-will to 

© Many writers of the Roman history give an sccount of this murder of Sextus Cesar, 
and of the war at Apamia upon that occasion, They are cited in Dean Aldrich's pote. 
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; he also took the authority over his forces: but as the rest of 
commandere attacked Bassus with their whole army, in order to 
punieh him for the murder of Coesar, Antipater ulso sent them assistance 
by his sons, both on account of him thet wes murdered, and on account of 
that Cesar who was still alive, both of. whom were their friends ; and as 
thia war grew to be of a considersble length, Marcus carce from Italy ns 
snecessor to Sextus. 





CHAP. XI. 


Herod is made Procurator of all Syria: Malichus is afraid of him,and takes 
Antipater off hy Poison ; whereupon the Tribunes of the Soldiers are pre- 
vailed with to kill him. 


§ 1, Tazns was at this time a mighty war raised among the Romans spon 
the eudden and treacherous slaughter of Caesar by Cassius and Brutus, after 
he had held the government for three years and seven months.” Upon 
this murder there were very great agitations, and the great men were 
mightily at difference one with another, and every one betook himself to 
that party where they had the greatest hopes of advancing themselves. 
Accordingly, Cassius came into Syria, in order to receive the forces that 
were at Apamia, where he procured a reconciliation between Baseus and 
Marenus, and the legions which were at difference with him ; so he reised the 
siege of Apamia, and took upon him the command of the army, and went 
about exacting tribute of the cities, and demanding their money to such a 
degree as they were not able to bear. 

2, So he gave command that the Jews should bring in seven hundred 
talents: whereupon Antipater, out of his dread of Cassius’s threats, parted 
the raising of this eum among his sons, and among others of his acquain- 
tance, and to be done immediately, and among them he required one 
Malichus, whe was at enmity with him, to do his part also, which necessity 
foreed him to do. Now Herod, in the first place, mitigated the passion of 
Cassius, by bringing hia share out of Galilee, which was a hundred talents, 
on which account he was in the highest favour with him, and when he re- 
proached the rest for being tardy, he was angry at the cities themselves ; 
g0 he made slaves of Gopbna and Emmaus, and two others of less note ; 
nay, he proceeded as if he would kill Malichus, because he had not made 
greater haste in exacting his tribute; but Antipater prevented the ruin of 
this man, and of the other cities, and got into Cassius’t favour, by bring- 
ing in a hundred talents immediately. 

3. However, when Cassius was gone, Mulichus forgot the kindness that 
Antipater had done him, and laid frequent plots against him that had 
saved him, as making haste to get him out of the wav, whowas an obstacle 
to his wicked practices; but Antipater was so much afraid of the power 
end cunning of the man, that he went beyond Jordan in order to get an 





* In the Antiquities, b. xiv. chap. xi. § I. the duration of the reign of Julius Ci 
three years six months; ‘but here three years seven months, beginning rightly, 
Dean Aldrich, from his second dictatorship. It is probable the real duration mi; 
three years and between six and seven months. 

+ It appears evidently by Josephus’ accounts, both here and his Antiquities, b. xiv. 
ohap. xi. A that this Cassius, one of Corsar's murderere, was a bitter oppressor, and 
exactor of tribute in Judes; these 700 talents amount to sbout £300,000 sterling, and 
are about half the yearly revenues of King Herod afterwards. See the note on Antiq. b. 
xvii, chap, xi. § 4. It also appears that Galilee then paid no more than 100 talents, of 
the 7th part of the sum to be levied in all the country. 
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army to guerd himself agamst his treacherous designs; but when Malichos 
was caught in his plot, he put upon Antipster’s sons by his impadence, 
for he thoroughly deluded Phassclus, who wes the guardian of Jerusalem, 
and Herod who was entrusted with the weapons of war, and this by a great 
many excuses and oaths, and persuaded them to procure his reconciliation 
to their father. Thus was he preserved again by Antipater, who dissuaded 
Marcus, the then president of Syria, from bis resolution of killing Malicbus 
on account of his attempts for innovation. 

4, Upon the war between Cassius and Brutus on one side, against the 
younger Cwesar [Augustus,] and Antony on the other, Cassius and Marcus 
got together an army out of Svria; and because Herod was likely to have 
a great share in providing necessaries, they then made him procurator of 
all Syria, and gave him an army of foot and horse. Cassius promised him 
alo, that after the war was over, he would make him king of Judea; but it 
so happened that the power and hopes of his son became the cause of his per- 
dition ; for ag Malichus was afraid of this, he corrupted one of the ki 
cupbearers with money, to give a poisoned potion to Antipater; so he 
came a sacrifice to Malichus’s wickedness, and died at 2 feast. He wasa 
man in other respects active in the management of affairs, and one that 
recovered the government to Hyrcanus, and preserved it in his hands. 

5. However, Malichus, when he was suspected of poisoning Antipater, 
and when the multitade was angry with him for it, denied it, and made 
the people believe he was not guilty. He also prepared to make a great 
figare, and raised soldiers; for he did not suppose that Herod would be 
quiet, who indeed came upon him with an army presently, in order to re- 
venge his father’s death, but upon hearing the advice of his brother Pha- 
eaelus, not to punish him in an open manner, lest the multitude should 
fall into a sedition, he admitted of Malichus's apology, and professed 
that he cleared him of the suspicion ; he also made a pompous funeral for 
his father. 

6, So Herod went to Samaria, which was then in a tumult, and settled 
the city in peace; after which, at the [Pentecost] festival, he returned to 
Jerusalem, having his armed men with him; bereupon Hyrcanus, at the 
request of Malichus, who feared his approach, forbade them to introduce 
foreigners to mix themeelves with the people of the country, while they 
were purifying themselves; but Herod despised the pretence, and him that 
gave that command, and came in by night. Upon which Malichus came 
to him, and bewailed Antipater ; Herod also made him believe [he ad- 
mitted of his lamentations as real], although he had much ado to restrain 
his passion at him; however, he did himself bewail the murder of his fa- 
ther, in his letters to Cassius, who, on other accounts, also hated Mali- 
chus; Cassius sent him word back that he should avenge his father's 
death upon him, and privately gave order to the tribunes that were under 
him, that they should assist Herod in a righteous action he was about. 

7. And because, upon the taking of Laodicea by Cassius, the men of 
power were gotten together from all quartere, with presents and crowns 
in their hands, Herod allotted this time for the punishment of Malichus, 
‘When Malichus suspected that, and was at Tyre, be resolved to withdraw 
his son privately from among the Tyrians, who was a hostage there, while 
he got ready to fly away into Judea; the despair he was in of escaping 
excited him to think of greater things; for he hoped that he should raise 
the nation to s revolt from the Romans, while Cassius was busy about the 
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war against Antony, and that he should easity depose Hyrcanus, and get 
the crown for himself. 

8. Bat fate laughed at the hopes he had; for Herod foresaw what he 
was so zealous about, and invited both Hyrcanus and him to supper; but 
calling one of the principal servants that stood by him, to him, he sent 
him out, as though it were to get things ready for supper, but in reality 
to give notice beforehand, about the plot that was laid against him; ne- 
cordingly, they called to mind what orders Cassius had given them, and 
went out of the city with their swords in their hands upon the seashore, 
where they encompassed Malichus round about, and killed him with many 
wounds, Upon which Hyreanus wes immediately affrighted, till he 
swooned away, and fell down at the surprise he was in; and it wes with 
difficulty that he was recovered, when he asked who it was that had killed 
Malichua? and when one of the tribunes replied that it was done by the 
command of Cassius, “Then, (said he) Cassius hath saved both me and 
my country, by cutting off one that was laying plots against them both.” 
Whether he spoke according to his own sentiments, or whether hia fear 
was sach, that he was obliged to commend the action by saying ao, is un- 
certain; however, by this method Herod inflicted punishment upon Ma- 


lichus, 
CHAP. XII. 


Phasaelus is too hard for Feliz ; Herod also overcomes Antigonus in Battle ; 
and the Jews accuse both Herod and Phasaelus, but Antonius acguits them, 
and makes them Tetrarchs. r 


§ 1, Wusan Cassius was gone out of Syria, another sedition arose at 
Jerusalem, wherein Felix assaulted Phasaelus with an army, that he might 
avenge the death of Malichus upon Herod, by falling upon his brothes 
Now Herod happened then to be with Fabius, the governor of Damascus, 
and as he was going to his brother's assistance, he was detained by sick- 
ness; in the mean time, Phasaelus was by himeelf too hard for Felix, and 
reproached Hyrcanus on account of his ingratitude, both for what assist- 
ance he had afforded Malichus, and for overlooking Malichus’ brother, 
when he possessed himself of the fortresses; for be had gotten a great 
many of them already, and among them the strongest of them all, Masada, 

2. However, nothing could be enfficient for him against the force of 
Herod, who, as soon as he was recovered, took the other fortresses again, 
and drove him out of Masada in the posture of a supplicant ; he also drove 
away Marion, the tyrant of the Tyrians, out of Galilee, when he had al- 
ready poesessed himself of three fortified places ; but as to those Tyrians 
whom he had caught, he preserved them all alive; nay, some of them he 
gave presents to, and so sent them away, and thereby procured good will 
to himself from the city, and hatred to the tyrant. Marion had indeed ob- 
tained that tyrannical power of Cassius, who set tyrants over all Syria;* 
and out of hatred to Herod it was that be assisted Avtigonus, the son of 
Ariatobulus, and principally on Fabius’ account, whom Antigonus hud 
made his assistant by money, and had him accordingly on his side when he 
made his descent; but it was Ptolemy, the kinsman of Antigonus, that 
supplied all that he wanted. 

+ Hore we eve that Cassius eet tyrants over all Syria; so that bis assisting to destroy 


Conar does not ezem to have proceeded from hia true seal for publie liberty, but from @ 
desire to be a tyrant himeelf. i 
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3. When Herod had fought against these in the avenues of Judea, he 
wea conqueror in the battle, drove away Antigonus, and returned to Jeru- 
ealem beloved by every body, for the glorious action he had done; for, 
those who did not before favour him, did join themselves to him now, be- 
cause of his marriage into the family of Hyrcanua; for as he had formerly 
married a wife out of his owa country of no ignoble blood, who was called 
Doris, of whom he begot Antipater; so did he marry Mariamne, the 
daughter of Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, and the grand-daughter of 
Hyrcanus, and was become thereby a relation of the king. 

4, But when Cesar and Antony had slain Cassius near Philippi, and 
Cwesar was gone to Italy, and Antony to Asia, amongst the rest of the 
cities which sent ambassadors to Antony, into Bithynia, the great men of 
the Jews came also, and accused Phasaleus and Herod, that they kept the 
government by force, and that Hyrcanus had no more than an honourable 
name. Herod appeared ready to answer this accusation, and, having made 
Antony his friend by the large sums of money which he gave him, he 
brought him to such a temper as not to hear the others speak against him, 
and thue did they part at this time. 

5. However, after thia there came a hundred of the principal men 
among the Jews to Daphne by Antioch to Antony, who was already in love 
with Cleopatra to the degree of slavery; these Jews put those men that 
were the most potent, both in dignity and eloquence, foremost, and accused 
the brethren.* But Messala opposed them, and defended the brethren, 
and that while Hyrcanus stood by him, on account of his relation to them, 
‘When Antony had heard both sides, he asked Hyrcanus which party was 
the fittest to govern? who replied, that Herod and his party were the 
fittest, Antony was glad of that answer, for he had been formerly treated 
in a hospitable and obliging manner by his father Antipater, when he 
marched into Judes with Gabinius ; so he constituted the brethren tetrarchs 
and committed to them the government of Judea. 

6. But when the ambassadors had indignation at this procedure, An- 
tony took fifteen of them and put them into custody, whom he was also 
going to kill presently, and the rest he drove away with disgrace, un which 
‘occasion a still greater tumult arose at Jerusalem; so they sent again a 
thousand ambassadors to Tyre, where Antony now abode, as he was 
marching to Jerusalem; upon these men, who made a clamour, he sent 
out the governor of Tyre, and ordered him to punish all that he could 
catch of them, and to eettle those in the administratiun whom he bad made 
tetrarcha, 

7. But before this, Herod and Hyrcanus went out upon the seashore, 
and earnestly desired of those ambassadors that they would neither bring 
ruin upon themselves, nor war upon their native country, by their rash 
contentions ; and when they grew still more outrageous, Antony sent out 
armed men, and slew a great many, and wounded more of them ; of whom 
thote that were slain were buried by Hyrcanus, as were the wounded put 
under the care of physicians by him; yet would not those that bad escaped 
be quiet still, but put the affairs of the city into such disorder, and a0 pro- 
yoked Antony, that he slew those whom he had in bonda also. 


® Phazaclus and Herod. 
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CHAP, XII. 


The Parthians bring Antigonus back into Judea, and cast Hyrcanus and Pha- 
saelus into Prison. The flight of Herod, and the taking of Jerusulem, and 
what Hyrcanus and Phasoelus suffered, 

§ 1. Now two years afterward, when Barzapharnes, a governor among 
the Parthians, and Pacorus, the king’s son, had possessed themnelves of 
Syria, and when Lysanias had already succeeded, upon his father Ptolemy 
the son of Menneus’ death, in the government [of Chalcis,] he prevailed 
with the governor, by a promise of @ thousand talents, and five hundred 
women, to bring back Antigonus to his kingdom, and to torn Hyrcanus 
out of it. Pacoras was by these means induced g0 to do, and marched 
along the sca coast, while he ordered Barzapharnes to fall upon the Jews 
as he went along the Mediterranean part of the country; but of the mari- 
time people the Tyrians would not receive Pucoras, although those of Ptole- 
mais and Sidon had received him; so he committed a troop of his horse 
toa certain cupbearer belonging to the royal family, of his own name 
[Pacorus,] and gave him orders to march into Judea, in order to learn the 
state of affairs among their enemies, and to help Antigonus when he should 
waut his assistance. 

2. Now as these men were ravaging Carmel, many of the Jews ran to- 

ther to Antigonus, and showed themselves ready to make an incursion 
into the country; so he sent them before into that place called Drymus,® 

[the wood-land,] to seize upon the place ; shoence) a battle was fought 

between them, and they drov= the enemy away, and pursued them, and ran 

after them as far as Jerusalem, and as their numbers increased, they pro- 
ceeded as far as the king’s palace; but as Hyrcanus and Phasaelns recetved 
them with a strong body of them, there happened a battle in the market- 
place, in which Herod's party beat the enemy, and shut them up in the 
temple, and set sixty men in the houses adjoining as a guard on them. 

But the people that were tumultuous against the brethren came in, and 

burnt those men; while Herod, in his rage for killing them, attacked and 

slew many of the people, till one party made incursions on the other by 
turns, day by day, in the way of ambushes, and slaghters were made con- 
tinually among them. 

3. Now, when that festival which we call Pentecost was at hand, all the 
places about the temple, and the whole city, were full of a multitude of 
people that were come out of the country, and which were the grentest 
part of them armed also, at which time Phasaelus guarded the wall, and 
Herod, with » few, guarded the royal palace; and when he made an as- 
sault upon his enemies, as they were out of their ranke, on the north quarter 
of the city he slewa very great nutaber of them, and put them all to fight, and 
some of them ‘he shut up within the city, and others within the outward 
rampart. In the mean time, Antigonus desired that Pacorus might be ad- 
mitted to be a reconciler between them ; and Phaeaelas was prevailed upon 
to admit the Parthian into the city with five hundred horse, and to treat 
him in a hospitable manner, who pretended that he came to quell the tu- 

* This lange and noted wood, or woot-land, belonging to Carmel, calle€ drumas by 
the Septuagint, is mentioned in the Old Testament, 2 Kings xix. 23, and Isaiah x. 16. 
and by Strabo, b. xiv. p. 758. as both Aldrich and Spanaeim here remark very per 
tinently. 
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mult, but in reality he came to assist Antigonus; however, he laid 2 pot 
for Phasaelus, and persuaded him to go as an ambassador to Barzapharnes, 
in order to put an end to the war, although Herod was very earnest with 
him to the contrary, and exhorted him to kill the plotter, but not expose 
himself to the snares he had Jaid for him, because the barbarians are natu- 
rally perfidious. However, Pacoras went out and took Hyrcanus with him, 
that he might be the less suspected; he also left some of the horsemen, 
called the Freemen,* with Herod, and conducted Phasaelus with the rest, 

4, But now, when they were come to Galilee, they found that the people 
of that country had revolted, and were in arms, who came very cunningly 
to their leader, and besought him to cunceal his treacherous intentions by 
an obliging behaviour to them; accordingly, he at first made them pre- 
sents, and afterward, as they went away, laid ambushes for them; and, 
when they were come to one of the maritime cities called Ecdippon, they 
perceived that a plot was laid for them; for they were there informed of 
the promise of a thousand talents, and how Antigonus had devoted the 
greatest number of the women that were there with them, among the five 
hundred, to the Parthians ; they also perceived that an ambush was al- 
ways laid for them by the barbarians in the night-time ; they had also been 
seized on before this, unless they had waited for the seizure of Herod first 
at Jerusalem, because if he were once informed of this treachery of theirs, 
he would take care of himself; nor was this a mere report, but they saw 
the guards already not far off them, 

5. Nor would Phasaelus think of forsaking Ilyreanus and fiying away, 
although Ophellius earnestly persuaded him to it: for this man had learned 
the whole scheme of the plot from Saramalla, the richest of all the Syrians, 
But Phasaelus went up to the Parthian governor, and reproached him to 
his face for Inying this treacherous plot against them, and chiefly because 
he hud done it for money ; and he promised him, that he would give him 
more money for their preservation than Antigonus had promised to give 
for the kingdom. But the sly Parthian endeavoured to remove all this 
suspicion by apologies and by oaths, and then went to (the other] Pacorus ; 
immediately after which those Parthians who were left, and had it in charge, 
seized upon Phasselus and Hyrcanus, who could do no more than curse 
their perfidiousness and their perjury. 

6. In the mean time the cupbearer was sent [back,) and laid a plot how 
to seize upon Herod, by deluding bim, and getting him out of the city, as 
he was commanded to do. But Herod suspected the barbarians from the 
beginning, and having then received intelligence that a messenger, who was 
to bring him the letters that informed him of the treachery intended, had 
fallen among the enemy, he would not go out of the city; though Pacorus 
said very positively, that he ought to go out, and meet the messengers that 
brought the letters, for that the enemy had not taken them, and that the 
contents of them were not accounts of any plots upon them, but of what 
Phasaclus had done; yet had he heard from others that his brother was 
seized; and Alexandra,t the shrewdest woman in the world, Hyrcanus’ 
daughter, begged of him that he would not go out, nor trust himself to 

* These accounts, both bere aud Antig. b. xiv. chap. § 5. that the Parthians 
fought chiefly on horaeback, and that only some few of their soldiers were freemen, per- 
fectly agree with ‘Trogus Pompeius, in Justin, b. xii. 2, 8, aa Dean Aldrich well obsarves 
on this p 








ne here, in the copies. 
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those barbarians who were now come to make an attempt upon him 
openly. 

Pe Now as Pacorus and his friends were considering how they might 
bring their plot to bear privately, because it was not possible to circum- 
vent a man of so great pradence, by openly attacking him, Herod pre- 
vented them, and went off with the persons that were the most nearly re- 
Jated to him’ by night, and this without their enemies being apprized of it, 
Bat, a8 soon as the Parthians perceived it, they pursued after them, and, 
as he gave orders for his mother, and sister, and the young woman who 
‘was betrothed to him, with her mother, and his youngest brother, to make 
the best of their way, he himself, with his servants, took all the care they 
could to keep off the barbarians; and when, at every aszault, he had slain 
a great many of them, he came to the strong hold of Masada. 

8. Nay, be found by experience that the Jews fell more heavily upon 
him than did the Parthians, and created him troubles ‘perpetually, and this 
ever since he was gotten sixty furlongs from the city; these sometimes 
brought it to a sort of regular battle. Now, in the place where Herod 
beat them, and killed a great number of them, there he afterward built » 
citadel, in memory of the great actions he did there, and adorned it with 
the most costly palaces, and erected very strong fortifications, and called 
it from his own name Herodium. Now, as they were in their flight, many 
joined themselves to him every day; and at a place called Thresea of 

dumea, his brother Joseph met him, and advised bim to ease himself of a 
great number of his followers ; because Maeada would not contuin so great 
@ multitude, which were above nine thousand, Herod complied with this 
advice, and sent away the most cumbersome part of hie retinue, that they 
might go into Idumea, and gave them provisions for their journey; but 
he got safe to the fortress with his nearest relations, and retained with 
him only the stoutest of bis followers ; and there it was that be left eight 
hundred of his men as a guard for the women, and provisions sufficient for 
a siege, but he made haste himself to Petra of Arabia. 

9. As for the Parthians in Jerusalem, they betook themselves to plun- 
dering, and fell upon the houses of thove that were fled, and upon the 
King’s palace; and spared nothing but Hyrcanus’ money, which was not 
above three hundred talents. They lighted on other men's money aleo, 
but not so much as they hoped for; for Herod, having a long while had a 
suspicion of the perfidiousness of the barbarians, had taken care to have 
what was most splendid among his treasures conveyed into Idumea, as 
evcry one belonging to him had in like manner done also, But the Par- 
thins proceeded to that degree of injustice, as to fill all the country with 
war without denouncing it, and tu demolish the city Marisea, and not only 
to eet up Antigonus for king, but to deliver Phasaelus and Hyrcanus bound 
into his hands, in order to their being tormented by him. Antigonua 
himself also bit off Iyrcanus’ ears with his own teeth, as he fell down 
upon his knees to him, that so he might never be able, upon any mutation 
of affairs, to take the high priesthood egain, for the high priests thut offi- 
ciated were tu be complete and without blemish. 

10. However, he failed in his purpose of abusing Phasaelus by reason of 
his courage, for though he neither bad the command of his sword nor of 
his hands, he prevented all abuses by dashing his head against a stone; 
20 he demonstrated himself to be Herod’s own brother, and Hyrcanus a 
most degenerate relation, and died with great bravery, and made the end 
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of his life agreeable to the actiuna of it. There is also another report 
about his end, viz. that he recovered of that stroke, and that a surgeon, 
who was sent by Antigonus to heal him, filled the wound with poisonous 
ingredients, and so killed him; whichsoever of these deaths he came to, 
the beginning of it was glorious. !t is also reported, that before he ex- 
pired he was informed by a certain poor woman how Herod had escaped 
out of their hands, and that he said thereupon, ‘‘ I now die with comfort, 
since I leave behind me one alive that will avenge me of mine enemies.” 

11. This was the death of Phasaelus; but the Parthians, although they 
had failed of the women they chiefly desired, yet did they put the govera- 
ment of Jerusalem into the hands of Antigonus, and took away Hyrcanus, 
and bound him, and carried him to Parthia. 


CHAP. XIV. 


When Herod is rejected in Arabia, he makes haste to Rome, where Antony 
and Casar join their Interest to make him King of the Jews. 


§.1, Now Herod did the more zealously pursue his journey into Arabia, 
as muking haste to get money of the king, while his brother was yet slive, 
by which money alone it was that he hoped to prevail upon the covetous 
temper of the barbarians to spare Phasaelus; for he reasoned thus with 
himself, that if the Arabian king was too forgetful of his father's friend- 
ship with him, and was too covetous to make him a free gift, he would 
however borrow of him as much as might redeem his brother, and put 
into his hands, as a pledge, the son of him that was to be redeemed; ac- 
cordingly, he led his brother's son along with him, who was of the age of 
seven years. Now he was ready to give three hundred talents for his 
brother, and intended to desire the intercession of the Tyrians to get them 
accepted; however, fate had been too quick for his diligence; and since 
Phasaelus was dead, Herod's brotherly love was now in vain, Moreover, 
he was not able to find any lusting friendship among the Arabians ; for 
their king, Malichus, sent to him immediately, and commanded him to 
return back out of his country, and used the name of the Parthians as a 
pretence for eo doing, as though these had denounced to him by their am- 
bassadors to cast Herod out of Arabia; while in reality they had a mind 
to keep back what they owed to Antipater, and not be obliged to make re- 
quitals to his sons for the free gifts the father had made them, He alao 
took the imprudent advice of those who, equally with himself, were willing 
to deprive Herod of what Antipater had deposited among them; and these 
men were the most potent of all whom he had in hie kingdom. 

2. So when Herod had found that the Arabians were his enemies, and 
this for those very reasons whence he hoped they would have been the 
most friendly, and had given them such an answer as his passion suggested, 
he returned back and went for Egypt. Now he lodged the first evening 
at one of the temples of that country, in order to meet with those whom 
he left behind; but on the next day word was brought him as he was go- 
ing to Rhinocurura, that his brother was dead, and how he came by his 
death; and when he had lamented him as much as his present circum- 
atances could bear, he soon laid aside such cares, and proceeded on his 
journey. But now, after some time, the king of Arabia repented of what 
he had done, and sent presently away messengers to call him back: Herod 
had prevented them, and wes come to Pelusium, where be could not ob- 

na 
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tain a passage from those that lay with the fleet, 20 he besought their cap- 
tains to let him go by them; accordingly, out of the reverence they bore 
to the fame and dignity of the man, they conducted him to Alexandria ; 
and when he came into the city he was received by Cleopatra with great 
splendour, who hoped he might be persuaded to be commander of her 
forces in the expeditiun she was now about; but he rejected the queen's 
solicitations, and being neither affrighted at the height of that storm which 
then happened, nor at the tamults that were now in Italy, he sailed for 
Rome. 

3. But as be was in peril about Pamphylia, and obliged to cast out the 
greatest part of the ship’s lading, he, with difficulty, got safe to Rhodes, a 
place which had been grievously harassed in the war with Cassius. He 
‘was there received by his friends, Ptolemy and Sappinius; and, although 
he was then in want of money, he fitted up a three-decked ship of very 
great magnitude, wherein he and his friends sailed to Brundusium,* and 
went thence to Rome with all speed; where he first of all went to Antony, 
on account of the friendship his father had with him, and laid before him 
the calamities of himself and his family, and that he had Jeft his nearest re- 
lations besieged in a fortress, and had sailed to him through a storm, to 
‘make supplication to him for assistance. 

4, Hereupon Antony was moved to compassion at the change that had 
been made in Herod’s affairs, and this both upon his calling to mind how 
hospitably he had been treated by Antipater, but more especially on ac- 
count of Herod's own virtue ; so he then resolved to get him made king of 
the Jews, whom he had himself formerly made tetrarch. The contest also 
that he had with Antigonus was another inducement, and that of no less 
weight than the great regard he bad for Herod ; for he looked upon Aati- 
gonus as a seditious person, and an enemy of the Romans; and as for 
Cesar, Herod found him better prepared than Antony, as remembering 
very fresh the wars he had gone through together with his father, the hos- 
pitable treatment he bad met with from him, and the entire good-will he 
had shown him; besides the activity which he saw in Herod himself. So 
he called the senate together, wherein Messales, and after him Atratinus, 
produced Herod before them, and gave full account of the merits of his 
father, and his own good-will to the Romans, At this time they demon- 
strated that Antigonus was their enemy, not only because he soon quar- 
relled with them, but because he now overlonked the Romans, and took 
the government by the means of the Parthians. These reasons greatly 
moved the senate ; at which juncture Antony came in and told them that 
it was for their advantage in the Parthian war that Herod should be king; 
80 they all gave their votes for it, And when the senate was separated, 
Antony and Cxsar went out, with Herod between them ; while the consul 
and the rest of the magistrates went before them in order to offer sacrifices, 
and to lay the degree in the capitol: Antony also made a feast for Herod 
on the first day of his reign, 


© Thie Brentesiom or Brondusium hes coin still preserved, on which is written 
“4 Brendes,” 08 Spapheim here informa ur, 
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CHAP, XV. 

Antigonus besieges those that were in Masada, whom Herod frees from confine. 
ment when he came back from Rome, and presently marches to Jerusalem, 
where he finds Silo corrupted by Bribes. 

§ 1, Now during this time Antigonus besieged those that were in Masada, 
who hed all other necessaries in sufficient quantity, but were in want of 
water; on which account Joseph, Herod’s brother, was disposed to run 
away to the Arabians, with two hundred of his own friends, because he bad 
heard that Malichus repented of his offences with regard to Herod; and he 
had been so quick as to have been gone out of the fortress already, unless 
‘on that very night when he was going away, there had fallen a great deal 
of rain, insomuch that his reservoirs were full of water, and so he was 
under no necessity of running away. After which, therefore, they made 
aq irruption upon Antigonus’ party, and slew a great many of them, some 
in open battles, and some in private ambush; nor had they always success 
in their attempts, for sometimes they were beaten and ran away. 

2. In the mean time Ventidius, the Roman general, was sent out of 
Syria, to restrain the incursions of the Parthians, and after he had done 
that, he came into Judea, in pretence indeed to assist Joseph and his 

arty, but in reality to get money of Antigonus: and when he had pitched 

‘is camp very near to Jerusalem, as soon as he had got money enough, he 
went away with the greatest part of his forces ; yet still did he leave Silo 
with some part of them, lest if be had taken them all away, his taking of 
bribes might have been too openly discovered. Now Antigonus hoped 
that the Parthians would come again to his assistance, and therefore culti- 
vated a good understanding with Silo in the mean time, lest any interrup- 
tion should be given to his hopes. 

3. Now by this time Herod had sailed out of Jtaly, and was come to Pto- 
and ae soon as he had gotten together no mill army of foreigners, 
his own countrymen, he marched through Galilee against Antigonus, 
wherein he was assisted by Ventidius and Silo, both whom Dellius,* a 
person sent by Antony, persuaded to bring Herod [into his kingdom.} 
Now Ventidius was at this time among the cities, and composing the dis- 
torbances which had happened by means of the Parthians, as was Silo in 
Judea corrapted by the bribes that Antigonus had given him; yet was not 
Herod himself destitute of power, but the number of his forces increased 
every day as he went along, and all Galilee with few exceptions joined 
themselves to him. So he proposed to himself to set about his most neces- 
sury enterprise, and that was Masada, in order to deliver his relations from 
the siege they endured. But still Joppa stood in his way, and bindered his 
going thither ; for it was necessary to take that city first, which was in 
the enemies hands, that when he should go to Jerusalem, no fortress might 
be left in the enemies’ power behind him. Silo also willingly joined him, 
as having now a plausible occasion of drawing off his forces [from Jeru- 
zalem;} and when the Jews pursued him and pressed upon him [in his 
retreat,] Herod made an excursion upon them with a small body of hia 
men, and soon put them to flight, and saved Silo when he was in distress. 

4. After this Herod took Joppa, and then made haste to Masada to free 

© This Dellius is famous, or rather infamous, in the History of Mark Antony, as 

Spanheim and Aldrich here note, from the coins from Plutarch and Dio. 
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his relations. Now 2s he was merching, many came in to him; some 
induced by their friendship to his father, come by the reputation he had 
already gained himself, and some in order to repay the benefits they had 
received from them both; bot still what engaged the greatest number on 
hia side, was the hopes from him, when he should be established in hia 
kingdom; so that he had gotten together already an army hard to be con- 
quered. But Antigonus laid an ambush for him as he marched out, in 
which he did little or no harm to his enemies. However, he easily re- 
covered his relations again that were in Masada, as well as the fortress 
Ressa, and then marched to Jerusalem, where the soldiers that were with 
Silo joined themselves to his own, as did many out of the city, from a dread 
of his power. 

5. Now when he had pitched his camp on the west side of the city, the 
guards that were there shot their arrows, and threw their darts at them, 
while others ran out in companies, and attacked those in the forefront ; 
but Herod commanded proclamation to be made at the wall, that ““he was 
come for the good of the people and the preservation of the city, without 
any design to be revenged on his open enemirs, but to grant oblivion to 
them, though they had been the most obstinate against him.” Now the 
eoldiers that were for Antigonus made a contrary clamour, and did neither 
permit any body to hear that proclamation, nor to change their party; 80 
Antigonus gave order to his forces to be at the enemy from the walls; ac- 
cordingly, they soon threw their darts at them from the towers, and put 
them to flight. 

6. And here it was that Silo discovered he had taken bribes; for he set 
many of the soldiers to clamour about their want of necessarie: 
quire their pay, in order to buy themselves food, and to demand that he 
would lead them into places convenient for their winter quarters; because 
all the parts about the city were laid waste by the means of Antigonus’ 
army, which had taken allthings away. By this he moved the army, and 
attempted to get them off the siege; but Herod went to the captains that 
were under Silo, and to a great many of the soldiers, and begged of them 
not to leave him who was sent hither by Cesar, and Antony, and the 
senate; for that he would take care to bave their wants eupplied that very 
day. After the making of which entreaty, he went hastily into the coun- 
try, and brought thither eo great an abundance of necessaries, that he cut 
off all Silo’s pretences; and in order to provide that for the following days 
they should not want supplies, he sent to the people that were about Sa- 
maria, (which city had joined itself to him,) to bring corn, und wine, and 
oil, and cattle to Jericho. When Antigonus heard of this, he sent some 
of his party with orders to hinder, and lay ambushes for these collectors 
of corn. This command was obeyed, and a great multitude of armed men 
were gathered together about Jericho, and lay upon the mountains, to 
watch those that brought the provisions, Yet was Herod not idle, but 
took with him ten cohorts, five of them were Romans, and five Jewish co- 
horts, together with some mercenary troops intermixed among them, and 
besides those a few horsemen, and came to Jericho. and when he came he 
found the city deserted, but that there were five hundred men, with their 
wives and children, who had taken possession of the tops of the mountains ; 
these he took and dismissed them, while the Romans fell upon the rest of 
the city, and plundered it, having found the houses full of all sorts of good 
things. So the king jeft a garrison at Jericho, and came back and sent 
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the Roman army into those cities which were come over to him, to take 
their winter quarters there, viz. in Judea, (or Idumea,] and Gallee, and 
Samaria. Antigonus also by bribes obtained of Silo to let a part of his 
army be received at Lydda, as a compliment to Antonius, 


CHAP. XVI. 


Herod takes Sepphoris, and subdues the Robbers that were in the Caves; he 
after that avenges himself upon Mackeras, as upon an enemy of his, ond 
goes to Antony, as he was besieging Samosata. 


§ L. So the Romans lived in plenty of all things, and rested from war. 
However, Herod did not lie at rest, but seized upon Idumea, and kept it, 
with two thousand footmen, and four hundred horsemen: and this he did 
by sending his brother Joseph thither, that no innovation might be made 
by Antigonus. He also removed his mother, and all his relations, who 
had been in Masada, to Samaria, and when he had settled them securely, 
he marched to take the remaining parts of Galilee, and to drive away the 
garrisons placed there by Antigonus, 

2. But when Herod had reached Sepphoris,* in a very great snow, he 
took the city without any difficulty; the guards that should have kept it, 
flying away before it wus assaulted; where he gave an opportunity to his 
followers that had been in distress to refresh themselves, there being in 
that city a great abundance of necessaries, After which he basted away 
to the robbers that were in the caves, who overran ® great part of the 
sountry, and did as great mischief to its inhabitants as a war itself could 
have done. Accordingly, he sent beforehand three cohorts of footmen, 
and one troop of horsemen, to the village of Arbela, and came himself forty 
davs afterwards} with the rest of his forces. Yet were not the enemy 
affrighted at this assault, but met him in arms; for their skill was not that 
of warriors, but their boldness was the boldness of robbers: when, there- 
fore, it came to a pitched battle, they put to fight Herod’s left wing with 
their right one; but Herod, wheeling about on the sudden from his own 
right wing, came to their assistance, and both made his own left wing re- 
turn back from its flight, and fell upon the pursuers, and cooled their 
courage, till they could not bear the attempts that were made directly upon 
them, and so turned back and ran away. 

3. But Herod followed them, and slew them as he followed them, and 
destroyed a great part of them, till those that zemained were scattered be- 
yond the river (Jordan,] and Galilee was freed from the terrors they bad 
been under, excepting from those that remained, and lay concealed in 
caves, which required longer time ere they could be conquered. In order 
to which, Herod, in the first place, distributed the fruits of their former 
Iabours to the soldiers, and gave every one of them a bundred and fifty 
drachme of silver, and a great deal more to their commanders, and sent 


‘* This Sepphoris, the metropolia of Galilee, so often mentioned by Josephus, bas 
coins still remaining, Sepphorom, as Spenheim here informs us. 
+ This way of speaking, alter 40 days, in interrupted by Josephus himself, on tho 
Antig, b. xiv. chap. xv. § 4. ‘In like manner, when Josephus says, chap. 
xxii, § 8. that Herod lived afier he had ordered Antipater to be slain five days; this 
ia by himself intepreted, Antig. b. xvii. chap. viii. § 1. that he died on the fifth day 
afterward. So also what is in thia book, ebap. xiii § 3. “after two years,” is Antiq. 
b, xiv. chap. aili, § 3, on the second year. And Dean Aldrich bere notes that this way 
of apeaking is familiar to Josephus. 
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them into their winter quarters. He also sent to hia youngest brother 
Pheroras, to take care of a good market for them, where they might buy 
themselves provisions, and to build a wall about Alexandrium, who took 
care of both those injunctions lingly. 

4, In the mean time Antony abode at Athens, while Ventidius called 
for Silo and Herod to come to the war against the Parthians, but ordered 
them firet to settle the affairs of Judea; so Herod willingly dismissed Silo 
to go to Ventidius, bot he made an expedition himself against thore that 
lay in the caves. Now these caves were in the precipices of craggy moun- 
tains, and could not be come at from any eide, since they bad only some 
winding pathways, very narrow, by which they got up to them; but the 
rock that lay on their front had beneath it valleys of a vast depth, and of 
an almost perpendicular declivity; insomuch that the king was doubtful 
for a long time what to do, by reason of a kind of impossibility there was 
of attacking the place, Yet did he at length make use of a contrivance 
that was subject to the utmost hazard; for he Jet down the most hardy of 
his men in chests, and set them at the mouths of the dens. Now these men 
slew the robbers and their families, and when they made resistance, they 
sent in fire upon them [and burnt them ;] and as Herod was desirous of 
saving some of them, he had proclamation made, that they should come 
and deliver themselves up to him; but not one of them came wilingly to 
him, and of those that were compelled to come, many preferred death to 
captivity. And here a certain old man, the father of seven children, whose 
children, together with their mother, desired him to give them leave to go 
out, upon theassurance and right hand that was offered them, slew them after 
the following manner: heordered every oncof them to go out, while he stood 
himself at the cave's mouth, and slew that son of his perpetually who went 
out. Herod was near enough to see this sight, and his bowels of com- 
passion were moved at it, and he stretched out his right hand to the old 
man, and besuught him to spare his children ; yet did he not relent at all 
upon what he said, but over and above reproached Herod on the lowness 

his descent ; and slew his wife as well as his children; and when he 
had thrown their dead bodies down the precipice, be at last threw himself 
down after them. 

5. By this means Herod subdued these caves, and the robbers that were 
in them. He then left there a part of his army, as many as he thought 
sufficient to prevent any sedition, and made Ptolemy their general, and re- 
turned to Samaria: he led also with him three thousand armed footmen, 
and six hundred horsemen, against Antigonus. Now here, those that used 
to raise tumults in Galilee, baving liberty so to do upon his departure, fell 
unexpectedly upon Ptolemy, the general of his forces, and slew him: they 
also laid the country waste, and then retired to the bogs, and to places uot 
easily to be found. But when Herod was informed of this insurrection, 
he came to the assistance of the country immediately, and destroyed a great 
number of the seditious, and raised the sieges of all those fortresses they 
had besieged; he also exacted the tribute of a hundred talents of his ene- 
mies, as a penalty for the mutations they had made in the country. 

6. By this time the Parthians being already driven out of the country, 
aud Pacorus elain, Ventidius, by Antony's command, sent a thousand 
horsemen and two legions, aa auxiliaries to Herod, against Antigonus. 
Now Antigonus besoaght Macheras, who was their general, by letters, to 
come to his assistance, and made a great many mournful complaints about 
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Herod's violence, and about the injuries he did to the kingdom ; and pro- 
mised to give him money for such his assistance: but he complied not 
with his invitation to betray his trust, for he did not contemn him that sent 
him, especially while Herod gave him more money [than the other 
offered] So he pretended friendship to Antigonus, but came as a spy to 
discover his affairs: although he did not herein comply with Herod, who 
dissuaded him from so doing. But Antigonus perceived what his inten- 
tions were beforehand, and excluded him out of the city, and defended 
himself against him, as ngainst an encmy from the walls; till Macheras 
was ashamed of what he had done, and retired to Emmaus to Herod; 
and, as he was in a rage at his disappointment, he slew all the Jews whom 
he met with, without sparing those that were for Herod, but using them 
all as if they were for Antigonus. 

7. Hereupon Herod was very angry at him, and was going to fight 
against Macheras as his enemy; but he restrained his indignation, and 
marched to Antony to accuse Macheras of tal-administration. But 
Macheras was made sensible of his offences, und followed after the king 
immediately, and earnestly begged and obtained that he would be recon- 
ciled to him. However, Herod did not desist from his resolution of going 
to Antony; but when he heard that he was besieging Samosata* with a 
great army, which is a strong city near to Euphrates, he made the greater 
haste, as observing that this was a proper opportunity for showing at once 
his courage, and for doing what would greatly oblige Antony. Indeed, 
when he came, he soon wade an end of that siege, and slew a great 
number of the barbarians, and took from them a large prey ; insomuch 
that Antony, who admired his courage formerly, did now admire it still 
more. Accordingly, he heaped many more honours upon him, and gave 
him more assured hopes that he should gain his kingdom: and now king 
Antiochus was forced to deliver up Samosata, 


CHAP. XVII. 


TheDeat h of Joseph, (Herod's Brother.) which had been signified to Herod 
in Dreams, How Herod was preserved twire, after a wonderful Manner. 
He culs off the Head of Pappus, who was the Murderer of his Brother, 
and eends that Head to [his other Brother) Pheroras. And in no long 
Time he besieges Jerusalem, and marries Marianne. 


§.1. In the mean time, Herod's affairs in Judca were in an ill state. He 
had left his brother Joseph with full power, but had churged him to make 
no attempts against Antigonus, till his return; for that Macheras would 
not be such an aseistant as he could depend on, as it appeared by what he 
had done already; but as soon as Joseph heard that his brother was at a 
very great distance, he neglected the charge he had received, and marched 
towarde Jericho with five cohorts, which Macheras sent with him. This 
movement was intended for seizing on the corn, as it was now in the midst 
of summer; but when his enemies attacked him in the mountains, and in 
places which were difficult to pass, he was both killed himself, as he was 
very bravely fighting in the battle, and the entire Roman cohorts were de- 





* This Samosata, the metropolis of Gommagens, is well Known fonm its coins, as 
Spauheim here assures us. Dean Aldrich also confirms what Josephus bere noten, that 
Herod wan a great means of taking the city by Antony, and that from Plutarch and Div. 
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ttroyed ; for these cohorts were new ruised men, gathered out of Syria, 
and there was no mixture of those called veteran soldiers among them, 
that might have supported those that were unskilful in war, 

2. This victory was not sufficient for Antigonus, but he proceeded to 
that degree of rege, as to treat the dead body of Joseph barbarously ; for 
when he had gotten possession of the bodies of those that were slain, he 
cut off his head, although his brother Pheroras would have given fifty 
talents as a price of redemption for it, And now the affairs of Galilee 
were put in such disorder after this victory of Antigonue, that those of 
Antigonus’ party brought the principal men that were on Herod's side to 
the lake, and there drowned them. There was a great change made also 
in Idamea, where Macheras was building a wall about one of the fortresses, 
which was culled Gittha, But Herod had not yet been infurmed of these 
things ; for after the taking of Samosata, and when Antony had set Sosius 
over the affairs of Syria, and given him orders to assist Herod against An- 
tigonus, he departed into Egypt ; but Sosius sent two legions before him 
into Judea to assist Herod, and followed himself soon after with the rest of 
his urmy. 

3. Now when Herod was at Daphne, by Antioch, he had some dreams 
which clearly foreboded his brother’s death, and as he leaped out of his 
bed in a disturbed manner, there came messengers that acquainted bim 
with that calamity. So when he had lamented this misfortune for a 
while, he put off the main part of his mourning, and made haste to march 
agninst his enemies; and when he had performed a march that was above 
his strength, and was gone as far as Libauus, he got him exght hundred 
men of thove that lived near to that mountain. as his assistants, and joined 
with them one Roman legion, with which, before it was day, he mede an 
irruption into Galilee, and drove them back to the place which they had 
left. He also made an immediate and continual uttack upon the fortrees, 
Yet was he forced by a most terrible storm to pitch his camp in the 
neighbouring villages, before he could take it; but when, after a few days’ 
time, the second legion, that came from Antony, joined themselves to him, 
the enemy was affrighted at bis power, and left their fortifications in the 
night-time. 

4. After this he marched through Jericho, a8 making what haste he 
could to be avenged on his brother’s murderers; where happened to him 
a providential sign, out of which, when he had unexpectedly escaped, he 
had the reputation of being very dear to God; for that evening there 
feasted with him many of the principal men, and after that feast was over, 
and all the guests were gone out, the house fell down immediately. And 
as he judged this to be a common signal of what Gangers he should un- 
dergo, and how he should escape them in the war that he was going about, 
he, in the morning, set forward with his army, when about six thousand 
of his enemies came running down from the mountains, and began to fight 
with those in his forefront; yet durstthey not be so very bold as to engage 
the Romans hand to haud, but threw stones and darts at them at a distance ; 
by which means they wounded a considerable number; in which action 
Herod’s own side was wounded with a dart, 

5. Now as Antigonus hada mind to appear to exceed Herod, not only 
in the courage, but in the number of his men, he sent Pappus, one of his 
companions, with an army against Samarie, whose fortune it was to oppose 
Macheras- but Herod overran the enemies’ country, and demolished five 
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little cities, and destroyed two thousand men thet were in them, and burned 
their houses, and then returned to his camp; but his head quarters were 
at the village called Cana. 

6. Now a great multitude of Jews resorted to him every day, both out 
of Jericho, and the other parts of the country. Some were moved 20 to 
do out of their hatred to Antigonus, and some out of regard to the glorious 
actions Herod had done; but others were led on by an unreasonable desire 
of change; so he fell upon them immediately, As for Pappus and his 
party, they were not terrified either at their number or at their zeal, but 
marched out with great alacrity to fight them, and it came toa close fight. 
Now other parts of their army mude resistance for a while; but Herod 
ranning the utmost hazard out of the rage he wasin at the murder of his 
brother, that he might be avenged on those that had been the authors of 
it, eoon beat those that opposed him, and, after he had beaten them, he 
always turned his forces ayainst those that stood to it still, and pursued 
them all; so that a great slaughter was made, while some were forced back 
into that village whence they came out; he also pressed hard upon the 
hindermost, and slew a vast number of them; he also fell into the village 
with the enemy, where every house was filled with armed men, and the 
upper rooms were crowded with soldiers for their defence; and when he 
had beaten those that were on the outside, he pulled the houses to pieces, 
and plucked out those that were within; upon many he had the roofs 
thaken down, whereby they perished by heaps, and as for those thet fled 
out of the ruins, the soldiers received them with their swords in their hands, 
and the multitude of those slain, and lying on heaps, was so great that the 
conquerors could not pass along the roads. Now the enemy could not 
Deur this blow, so that when the multitude of them which was gathered 
together, saw that those in the village were slain, they dispersed them- 
selves and fled away; upon the confidence of which victory, Herod had 
arched immediately to Jerusalem, unless he had been hindered by the 
depth of winter’s (coming on.] This was the impediment that lay in the 
way of this his entire glorious progress, and was what hindered Antigonus 
from being now conquered, who wes «lreudy disposed to forsake the city. 

7. Now when at the evening [lerod had already dismissed his friends to 
refresh themselves after their fatigue, aud when he was gone himself, while 
he was still hot in his armour, like a common soldier, to bathe himeelf, and 
had but one servant that attended him, and before he was gotten into the 
bath, one of the enemies met him in the face with a sword in bis hand, 
and then a second, and then a third, and after that more of them; these 
‘were men who had run away out of the batt!e into the bath in their ar- 
Tour, and they had lain there for some time in great terror. and tn privacy; 
and when they saw the king, they trembied for fear, and ran by him in a 
fright, although he were naked, and endeavoured to get off into the public 
road: now there was by chance nobody else at hand that might seize upon 
these men, and as for Herod, he was contented to have come to no harm 
himself, so that they all got away in safety. 

8. But on the next day Herod had Pappus’ head cot off, who was the 
general for Antigonus, and was slain in the battle, and sent it to his 
brother Pherorae by way of punishment for their slain brother, for he was 
the man that slew Joseph, Now as winter was going off, Herod marched 
to Jerasalem, and brought his army to the wall of it; this wes the third 
year since he had been made king at Rome ; 0 he pitched his camp before 
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the temple, for on that side it might be besieged, and there it was that 
Pompey took the city. So he parted the work among the army, and de- 
molished the suburbs, and raised three banks, and gave orders to have 
towers built upon those banks, and left the most laborious of his acquaint- 
ance at the works. But he went himeelf to Samaria, to take the daughter 
of Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, to wife, who had been betrothed to 
him before, as we have already said; and thus he accomplished this, by the 
hye, during the siege of the city, for he had his enemy in great contempt 
already. 

9. When he had thus married Mariamne, he came back to Jerusalem 
with a greater army ; Sosius also joined him with a large army, both of 
horsemen and footmen, which he sent before him through the midland 
parts, while he murched himself along Phenicia; and when the whole 
army was gotten tugether, which were eleven regiments of footmen, and 
six thousand horsemen, besides the Syrian auxiliaries, which was no small 
part of the army, they pitched their camp near to the north wall, Herod's 
dependence was upon the decree of the senate, by which he was made king, 
and Sosius relied upon Antony, who sent the army that was under him to 
Herod's assistance. 





CHAP. XVIII. 


How Herod and Sosius took Jerusalem by force; and what Death Antigonus 
came to. Also, concerning Cleopatra's avaricious Temper. 

§ 1, Now the multitude of the Jews that were in the city were divided 
into several factions; for the people that crowded about the temple, being 
the weaker part of them, gave it out, that, as the times were, he was the 
happiest and most religious man who should die first. But as to the more 
bold and hardy men, they got together in bodies, and fell a robbing others 
after various manners, and these purticularly plundered the places that were 
about the city, and this because there was no fvod left either for the horses 
or the men; yet some of the warlike men who were used to fight regularly, 
were appointed to defend the city during the siege, and these drove those 
that raised the banks away from the wall, and these were always inventing 
one engine or another to be a hindrance to the engines of the enemy, nor 
had they somuch success any way as in the mines under ground. 

2. Now, as for the rubberies which were committed, the king contrived 
that ambushes should be so laid, that they might restrain their excursions ; 
and as for the want of provisions, he provided that they should be brought 
to them from great distances. He was also too hard for the Jews, by the 
Romans’ skill in the art of war; although they were bold to the utmost 
degree, now they durst not come to a plain battle with the Romans, which 
‘was certain death, but through their mines under ground they would appear 
in the midst of them on the sudden, and before they could batter down one 
wall, they built them another in its stead ; and, to sum upall at once, they 
did not show any want either of painstaking or contrivances, as having 
resolved to hold out to the very last. Indeed, though they had eo great 
au army lying round about them, they bore » siege of five months, till 
some of Herod’s chosen men ventured to get upon the wall, and fell into 
the city, as did Sosius’ centurions after them; and now they firet of all 
seized upon what was about the temple, and upon the pouring in of the 
army, there was slaughter of vast multitudes every where, by reason of the 
rage the Romans were in at the length of this siege, and by reason that 
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the Jewa who were about Herod earnestly endeavoured that none of their 
adversaries might remain; so they were cut to pieces by great multitudes, 
as they were crowded together in narrow streets, and in houses, or were 
ronning away to the temple; nor was there any mercy showed either to 
infants, or to the aged, or to the weaker sex; insomuch, that although the 
king sent ebout and desired them to spare the people, nobody could be 
persuaded to withhold their right hand from slaughter, but they slew 
people of all ages like madmen. Then it was that Antigonus, without any 
regard to hia former or to his present fortune, came down from the citadel, 
and fell down at Sosius’ feet, who, without pitying him at all upon the 
change of his condition, laughed at him beyond measure, and called him 
Antigona,* Yet did he not treat him like a woman, or let him go free, 
but put him into bonds, and kept him in custody. 

3. But Herod’s concern at preent, now he had gotten his enemies under 
his power, was to restrain the zeal of his foreign auxiliaries; for the mul- 
titude of the strange people were very eager to see the temple, and what 
was sacred in the holy house itself; but the king endeavoured to restrain 
them, partly by his exhortations, partly by his threatenings—nay, partly by 
force, as thinking the victory worse than a defeat to him, if am: 
ought not to be seen were seen by them. He also forbade, at the same 
time, the spoiling of the city, asking Sosius, in the most earnest manner, 
whether the Romans, by thusemptying thecity of money and men, had a mind 
to leave him king of a desert? and told him, ‘“ That he judged the domi- 
nion of the habitable earth too small a compensation for the slaughter of 
80 many citizens.” And when said, “‘ That it was but just to allow 
the soldiers this plunder, as a reward fur what they suffered during the 
siege,” Herod made answer, that “he would give every one of the sol- 
diers a reward out of his own money.” So he purchased the deliverance 
of his country, and performed his promises to them, and made presents 
after a magnificent manner to each eoldier, and proportionably to their 
commanders, and with a most royal bounty to Sosius himself, whereby 
nobody went away but in a wealthy condition, Hereupon Sosius dedicated 
a crown of gold to God, and then went away from Jerusalem, leading 
Antigonus away in bonds to Antony; then did the axet bring him to his 
end, who still had a fond desire of life, and some frigid hopes of it to the 
last, but by his cowardly behaviour well deserved to die by it. 

4, Hereupon king Herod distinguished the multitude that was in the 
city, and for those that were of his side, he made them still more his 
friends by the honours he conferred on them ; but for those of Antigonus’ 
party he elewthem; and as his money ran low, he turned all the ornaments 
he had into money, and sent it to Antony, and to those about him. Yet 
could he not hereby purchase an exemption from all sufferings; for Antony 
was now bewitched by his love to Cleopatra, and was entirely conquered 
by her charms. Now, Cleopatra had put to death all her kindred, till no 
‘one near her in blood remained alive, and after that che fell a slaying those 
no way related to her. So she calumniated the principal men among the 
Syrians to Antony, and persuaded him to have them slain, that eo she 
might easily gain to be mistress of what they had; nay, she extended her 
avaricious humour to the Jews and Arebians, and secretly laboured to 

© ‘Thats, A woman, not a man. 

+ This death of Antigonus is confirmed by Plutareh and Strabo; the latter of whom 
is cited for it by Josephus hinwelf, Antig. b. xv. i § 2. #3 Dean Aldrich here observes, 
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be beaten. For, when men are very confident, they are not upon their 
guard, while fear teaches men to act with caution; insomuch that I ven- 
ture to prove from your very timorousness, that you ought to take cou- 
Tage: for when you were more bold than you ought to have been, and 
than I would have had you, and marched on, Athenio’s treachery took 
place; but your present slowness and sceming dejection of mind is to me 
fa pledge and assurance of victory. And indeed it is proper beforehand to 
be thus provident; but when we come to action, we ought to erect our 
minds, and to make our enemies, be thev ever so wicked, believe, that 
neither any human, no, nor any providential misfortune, can ever depress 
the courage of Jews while they are alive ; nor will any of them ever over- 
Jook an Arabian, or suffer such a one to become lord of his good things, 
whom he has in a manner taken captive, and that at many times also. 
And do not you disturb yourselves at the quaking of inanimate creatures, 
nor do you imagine that this earthquake is 2 sign of another calamity ; for 
such affections of the elements are according to the course of nature, nor 
does it import any thing farther to men, than what mischief it does imme- 
diately of self. "Perhaps there may come some short sign beforehand in 
the case of pestilences, and famines, and earthquakes; but these calami- 
ties themselves have their force limited by themeelves, [without foreboding 
any other calamity.] And indeed what greater mischief can the war, 
though it should be a violent one, do to us, than the earthquake has done ? 
Nay, there is a signal of our enemies’ destruction visible, and that a 
very great one also: and this is not a natural one, nor derived from the 
hand of foreigners neither, but it is this, that they have barbarously 
murdered our ambassadors, contrary to the common law of mankind, and 
they have destroyed so many, as if they esteemed them sacrifices for God, 
in relation to this war. But they will not avoid his great eye, nor his in- 
vineible right hand; and we shall be revenged of them presently, in case 
we still retain any of the courage of our forefathers, and rise up boldly to 
punish these covenant-breakers. Let every one therefore go on and fight, 
not so much for his wife or his children, or for the danger hia country isin, 
as for these ambassadors of ours; those dead ambassadors will conduct 
this war of ours better than we ourselves who are alive. And if you will 
de ruled by me, I will myself go before you into danger; for you know 
this well enough, that your courage is irresistible, unless you hurt your- 
selves by acting rashly.”* 

5, When Herod had encouraged them by this speech, and he saw with 
what alacrity they went, he offered sacrifice to God; and after that sacri- 
fice, he passed over the river Jordan with his army, and pitched his camp 
about Philadelphia; near the enemy, and about a fortification that lay be- 
tween them. He then shot at them at a distance, aud was desirous to 
come to an engagement presently ; for some of them had been sent before- 
hand to seize upon that fortification: but the king sent some, who imme- 
diately beat them out of the fortification, while he himself went in the 
forefront of the army, which he put in battle array every day, and invited 
the Arabians to fight. But as none of them came ont of their camp, for 
they were in a terrible fright, and their general, Elthimus, was not able 
to say a word for fear; 20 Herod came upon them, and pulled their forti- 

‘© This speech of Herod’s is sot down twice by Jusephus, here and Aatig. b.xv. chap, 


¥. § 8, to the very same purpose, bat by no means in the same words, when 
that the pense was Herod's, but the composition Joseph 
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fication to pieces, by which mesus they were compelled to come out to 
fight, which they did in disorder, and so that the horsemen and footmen 
were mixed together. They were indeed superior to the Jews in number, 
but inferior ae to their alactity, although they were obliged to expose 
themselves to danger by their very despair of victory. 

6. Now while they made opposition, they had not a great number slain ; 
but as goon as they turned their backs, a great many were trodden to 
pieces by the Jews, and a great many by themselves, and so perished, till 
five thousand were fallen down dead in their fight, while the rest of the 
multitude prevented their immediute death, by crowding into the for- 
tification. Herod encompassed these around, and besieged them; and 
while they were ready to be taken by their enemies in arms, they had 
another additional distress upon them, which was thirst and want of water; 
for the king was above hearkening to their ambassadors, and when they 
offered five hundred talents, as the price of their redemption, he pressed 
still harder upon them, And as they were burnt up by their thirst, they 
came out and voluntarily detivered themselves up by multitudes to the 
Jews, till in five days’ time four thousand of them were put in bonds; and 
on the sixth day the multitude that were left despaired of ever saving 
themselves, and came out to fight; with these Herod fought, and slew 
again about seven thousand, insomuch, that he punished Arabia so severely, 
and so far extinguished the spirits of the men, that he was chosen by the 
nation for their ruler. 





CHAP. XX. 


Herod is confirmed in his Kingdom by Cesar, and cultivates a Friendship 
with the Emperor by maguificent Presents ; while Casar returns his Kind. 
ness by bestowing on him that Part of his Kingdsm which had been taken 
away from it by Cleopatra, with the Addition of Zenodorus’ Country also. 


§ 1. Bur now Herod was under immediate concern about a most im- 
portant affair, on account of his friendship with Antony, who was already 
overcome at Actium by Cuesar; yet he was more afraid than hurt; for 
Cwsar did not think he had quite undone Antony while Herod continued 
his assistance to him. However, the king resolved to expose ‘himself to 
danger: accordingly he sailed to Rhodes, where Cesar then abode, and 
came to him without hie diadem, and in the habit and appearance of a 
private person, but in his behaviour as aking. So he concealed nothing 
of the truth, but spoke thus before his face: ‘* O Cesar, as I was made king 
of the Jews by Antony, so do I profess that I have used my royal authority 
in the best manner, and entirely for his advantage ; nor will I conceal this 
farther, that thou badst certainly found me in arms, and an inseparable 
companion of his, had not the Arabians hindered me. However, I sent 
him as many auxiliaries av 1 was able, and many ten thousand [cori] of 
corn. Nay, indeed, I did not desert my benefactor after the blow that 
was given him at Actium; but I gave him the beet advice I was able, 
when I was no longer able to assist him in the war; and I told him that 
there was but one way of recovering his affairs, and that was to kill Cleo- 
patra; and I promised him, that if she were once dead, I would afford him 
money and walls for his security, with an army and myself to assist him in 
his war against thee: but his affections for Cleopatra stopped his ears, as 
did God himself also, who hath bestowed the government on thee. J own 
myeelf also to be overcome together with him, and with his last fortune I 

You, 1. ° 
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have laid aside my diadem, and am hither to thee, having my hopes 
of enfety in thy virtue; and I desire that thou wilt firat consider how 
faithfal a friend, and not whose friend, I have been.” 

2. Cesar replied to him thus: ‘ Nay, thou ebalt not only be in safety, 
but shalt be a king; and that more firmly than thou wert before; for thon 
art worthy to reign over a great many subjects, by reason of the fastness 
of thy friendship: and do thou endeavour to be equally constant in thy 
friendship to me, upon my good success, which is what I depend upon 
from the generosity of thy disposition, However, Antony hath done well 
in preferring Cleopatra to thee; for by this means we have gained thee 
by her madness, and thus thou hast begun to be my friend before I began 
to be thine; on which account Quintus Dedius hath written to me that 
thou sentest him assistance against the gladiators. I do therefore assure 
thee, that I will confirm the kingdom to thee by decree: I shall also en- 
deavour to do thee some further kindness hereafter, that thou mayest find 
no loss in the want of Antony.” 

3. When Creser had spoken such obliging things to the king, and had 
put the diadem again about his head, he proclaimed what he had bestowed 
on him by a decree, in which he enlarged in the commendation of the man 
after a magnificent manner, Whereupon Herod obliged him to be kind to 
him by the presents he gave him, and he desired him to forgive Alexander, 
one of Antony's friends, who had become a supplicant to him. But 
Cwesar’s auger against him prevailed, and he complained of the many and 
very great offences the man whom he petitioned for had been guilty of; 
and by that mcans he rejected his petition. After this, Cuesar went from 
Egypt through Syria, when Herod received him with royal and rich enter- 
tainments; and then did he first of a)l ride along with Cusar, as he was 
reviewing his army about Ptolemais; and feasted him with all his friends, 
and then distributed among the rest of the army what was necessary 10 
feast them, withal. He also made a plentiful provision of water for them, 
when they were to march as for as Pelusium, through a dry country, 
which he did also in like manner at their return thence; nor were there 
any necessaries wanting to that army. It was therefore the opinion, both 
of Caesar and of his soldiers, that Herod’s kingdom was too small for those 
generous presents he made them; for which reason, when Cesar was 
come into Egypt, and Cleopatra and Antony were dead, he did not only 
beatow other marks of honour upon him, but made an addition to hie king» 
dom, by giving him, not only the country which had been taken from him 
by Cleopatra, but besides that, Gadara, and Hippos, and Samaria; and 
moreover, of the maritime cities, Gaza,* and Anthedon, and Joppa, and 
Strato’s Tower. He also made him a present of four hundred Galls [Ga- 
latins] as a guard for his body, which they had been to Cleopatra before. 
Nor did any thing so strongly induce Ceesar to make these presents as the 
generosity of him that received them. 

4. Moreover, after the first games at Actium, he added to his kingdom 











® Since Josephus, both here, and in bie Antiq. b. xv. chap, vii. § 4. reckons Gi 
which had been a free city, among cities given to Herod by Augustus, aad yet impl 
that Herod had made Costobarus a governor of it before, Ant $9 
Hlarduin lias some pretence for saying that Jusephus here contradicted himaelf. ‘But 
Porhapa Herod thought he had sufficient suthority to put a governor into Gaza, after he 
‘was made tetrarch or king, in the times of war, before the city was entirely delivered into 
his hands by Avgustas. 
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both the region called Trachonitis, and what lay in its neighbourhood, 
Batanes, and the country of Auranitis: and that on the following occasion : 
Zenodorus, who had hired the house of Lysanias, had all along sent robbers 
out of Trachonitis among the Damascenes; who thereupon had recourse to 
Varro the president of Syria, and desired of him that he would represent 
the calamity they were in to Cmsar; when Cesar wea acquainted with it, 
he sent back orders that this nest of robbers should be destroyed. Varro 
therefore made an expedition against them, and cleared the land of those 
men, and took it away from Zenodorus, Crear did also afterward bestow 
it on Herod, that it might not again become a receptable for those robbers 
that had come against Damascus, He also made him a procurator of all Syria, 
and this on the tenth year afterward when he came again into that pro- 
vince; and this was 20 established, that the other procurators could not 
do any thing in the administration without his advice; but when Zeno- 
dorus was dead, Cesar bestowed on him all that land which lay between 
Trachonitis and Galilee. Yet what was still of more consequence to Herod, 
he was beloved by Cesar next after Agrippa, and by Agrippa next efter 
Coesar ; whence he arrived at a very great degree of felicity: Yet did the 
greatness of his soul exceed it, and the main part of his magnanimity was 
extended to the promotion of piety. 


CHAPTER XXI, 


Of the [Tomple and] Cities that were built by Herod, and erected from 
the very Foundations ; as also, of those other Edifices that were erected 
by him; and what magnificence he shewed to Foreigners ; and how fortune 
was in all things favourable to him. 


§ 1. Accorprnoty, in the fifteenth year of his reign, Herod rebuilt the 
temple, and encompassed a piece of land about it with a wall, which land 
‘was twice as large as that before enclosed. The expenses he laid out upon. 
it were vastly large ; and the riches about it were also unspeakable. A. 
sign of which you have in the great cloisters that were erected about the 
temple, and the citadel which was on its north side.* The cloisters he 
built from the foundation, but the citadel he repaired at a expense, 
nor was it other than a royal palace, which he called Antonia, in honour 
of Antony. He also built himself a palace in the upper city, containing 
two very large and most beautiful apartments; to which the boly house 
itself could not be compared [in largeness.} The one apartment he named 
Caverenm, and the other he named Agrippium, from his [two great] 

nds. 

2, Yet did he not preserve their memory by particalar buildings only, 
with their names given them, but his generosity went as far as entire cities ; 
for when he had built a most beautifal wall around a country in Samaria, 
twenty forlongs long, and had bronght six thousand inhabitants into it, 
and had allotted to it a most fruitful piece of land, and ip the midst of this 





‘© This fort was firat built, aa is supposed, by John Hyreanus, see Prid. at tne year 
107. and called Baris, the tower or citadel. Woe afterwards rebuilt, with great ime 
vermont, by Herod, under the government of Antonius, and was semed from bim the 
‘ower of Antonis ; and about the time when Herod rebuilt the temple, bo seems to have 
Lig kee age perms lan See Antig. b. xviii. chap. v.§ 4 Of the War, be i, chap. iil. §4. 
t Jay on the north-west side of the temple, and was « quarter os large. 
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city, thus built, had erected a very large temple to Cesar, and had laid 
round about it a portion of sacred land of three furlongs and a half, be 
called the city Sebaste, from Sebastus or Augustus, and settled the affairs 
of the city after amost regular manner. - 

8. And when Czsar had further bestowed upon him another additional 
country, he built there also a temple of white marble, hard by the foun- 
tains of Jordan: the place is called Panium, where ie 4 top of a mountain 
that is raised to an immense height, and at its side, beneath, or at its 
bottom, a dark cave opens itself; within which there is a horrible preci- 
pice, that descends abruptly to a vast depth; it containsa mighty quantity 
of water, which is immoveable; and when avy body Jets down any thing 
to measure the depth of the earth beneath the water, no Jength of cord is 
sufficient to reach it. Now the fountains of Jordan rise at the roots of thig 
cavity outwardly ; and, as some think, this is the utmost origin of Jor- 
dan: but we shall speak of that matter more accurately in our following 
history. 

‘4, But the king erected other places at Jericho, also, between the cita- 
del Cypros and the former place, such as were better and more useful than 
the former for travellers, and named them from the same friends of his. 
To say all at once, there was not any place of his kingdom fit for the pur- 
pose, that was permitted to be without somewhat that was for Cysar's 
honour, and when he had filled his own country with temples, he poured 
out the like plentiful marks of his esteem into his provinces, and built many 
cities which he called Casarcas. 

5. And when he observed that there wasa city hy the seaside, that was 
much decayed (its name was Strato’s Tower,) but that the place, by the 
happiness of its situation, was capable of grent improvements from his 
liberality, he rebuilt it all with white stone, and adorned it with several 
most splendid palaces, wherein he especially demonstrated his magnani- 
mity: for the case was this, that all the seashore between Dora and Joppa, 
in the middle, between which this city is situated, had no good haven, inso- 
much that every one that sailed from Phenicia for Egypt was obliged ta 
Tie in the stormy sea, by reason of the south winds that threatened them ; 
which wind, if it blow but a little fresh, such vast waves are raised, and 
dash upon the rocks, that upon their retreat, the sea is in a great ferment 
for along way. But the king, by the expenses he was at, and the liberal 
disposal of them, overcame nature, and built a haven larger than was the 
Pyrseum [at Athens;]+ and in the other retirements of the water he built 
other deep stations [for the ships also. ] 

6. Now although the place where he built “was greatly opposite to his 
purposes, yet did he so fully struggle with that difficulty, that the firmuess 
of hie building could not easily be conquered by the sea; and the beauty 
and ornament of the works was such, ss though he had not had any diffi- 
culty in the operation ; for when he had measured out as large a space as 
we have before mentioned, he let down stones into twenty fathom water, 
the greatest part of which were fifty feet in length, and nine in depth, and 
ten in breadth, and some still larger. But when the haven wasfilled up to 


* That Josephus speaks trpth, when he assures us that the haven of this Cresarea 
was made by Herod not Jers, nay rather Jarger, than that famous haven at Athens called 
the Pyreum,” will appear, saya Dean Alzrich, fo him who compares the deseriptions of 
that at Athens in Thucydides and Pausanias, with this of osarea in Josephus here, aud 
in the Antig. by xv. chap. ix. § 6. and b. xvii. chap. ix. § 1. 
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that depth, he enlarged thet wall which was thus already extant above the 
ees, till it was two hundred feet wide, one hundred of which had buildings 
before it, in order to break the force of the waves, whence it was called 
Procumatia, or the first breaker of the waves; but the rest of the space 
was under a stone wall that ran round it. On this wall were very large 
towers, the principal and most beautiful of which was called Drusium, from 
Drueus, who was son-in-law to Ceesar. 

7. There were alsoa great number of arches, where the mariners dwelt ; 
and all the places before them round about was a lurge valley, or walk, for 
a quay [or landing-place] to those that came on shore ; but the entrance 
was on the north, because the north wind was there the most gentle of all 
the winds. At the mouth of the haven were on each side three great 
Colossi, supported by pillars, where those Colossi that are on your left 
hand as you sail into the port, are supported by a solid tower, but those on 
the right hand are supported by two upright stones joined together, which 
stones were larger than that tower which was on the other side of the 
entrance. Now there were continual edifices joined to the haven, which 
were also themselves of white stone; and to this haven did the narrow 
streets of the city lead, and were built at equal distances from one another. 
And over against the mouth of the haven, upon an elevation, there was a 
temple for Cesar, which was excellent both in beauty and largeness; and 
therein was a Colossus of Cesar, not less than that of Jupiter Olympiue, 
which it was made to resemble. The other Colossus of Rome was equal 
to that of Juno at Argos. So he dedicated the city to the province, and 
the haven to the sailors there, but the honour of the building he ascribed to 
Cosar,* and named it Casarea accordingly. 

8. He aleo built the other edifices, the amphitheatre, and theatre, and 
market-place, in a manner agreeable to that denominetion ; and appointed 
games every fifth year, and called them in like manner, Cesar’s Games; 
and he first himself proposed the largest prizes upon the hundred ninety- 
second Olympiad; in which not only the victors themselves, but those that 
came next to them, and even thoee that came inthe third place, were par- 
takers of his royal bounty, He also rebuilt Anthedon, a city that lay on 
the coast, and had been demolished in the wars, and named it Agrippium, 
Moreover, he bad so very great a kindness for his friend Agrippa, that be 
had his name engraven upon that gate which he had himself erected in the 
temple. 

9. Herod was alsoa lover of his father, if any other person ever was 80; 
for he made @ monument for his father, even that city which he built in 
the finest plain that was in his kingdom, and which had rivers and trees 
in abundance, and named it Antipatris. He also built a wall about o cita- 
del that lay above Jericho, and was a very strong and very fine building, 
and dedicated it to his mother, and called it Cyproe. Moreover, he dedi- 
cated a tower that was at Jerusalem, and called it by the name of his 
brother Phasaclua, whose structure, largences, and magnificence, we shall 
describe hereafter. He also built another city in the valley that leads 
northward from Jericho, and named it Phasaelis, 

10. And es he transmitted to eternity his family and friends, eo did he 








* These buildings of cities y the name of Cesar, and institution ef solemn games in 
honour of Augustus Cresar, as here, and in the Antiquities, related of Herod by Jose. 
phus, the Roman historians attest to, aa things then frequent in the provinces of that 
empire, x8 Dean Aldrich observes on this chapter. 
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not neglect a memorial for himself, but built a fortress upon a mountain 
towards Arabia, and named it from himself Herodium ;* and he called that 
hill that was of the shape of a woman’s breast, and was sixty furlongs dis- 
tant from Jerusalem, by the same name. He also bestowed much curious 
art upon it, with great ambition, and built round towers all about the top 
of it, and filled up the remaining space with the most coatly palaces round 
about, insomuch, thet not only the sight of the inner apartments was 
splendid, bat great wealth wae laid ont on the outward walle, and partitions, 
and roofs also, Besides this, he brought a mighty quantity of water from 
a great distance, and at vast charges, and raised an ascent to it of two 
hundred steps of the whitest marble, for the hill was itself moderately high, 
and entirely factitious, He also built other palaces about the roots of the 
hill, sufficient to receive the farniture that was put into them, with his 
friends also; insomuch, that on account of its containing all necessaries, 
the fortress might eeem to be e city, but, by the bounds it had, a palace 
only. 

li. And when he had built so much, he showed the greatness of his 
soul to no small number of foreign cities. He built places for exercise at 
Tripoli, and Damascus, and Ptolemais; he built a wall about Byblus, as 
also large rooms, and cloisters, and temples, and market-places at Berytus 
and Tyre, with theatres at Sidon and Damascus. He also built aqueducts 
for those Laodiceans who lived by the sea-side; and for those of Ascalon 
he built baths and costly fountains, as also cloisters round a court, that 
were admirable both for their workmanship and largeness, Moreover, he 
dedicated groves and meadows to some people; nay, not few cities there 
‘were who fad Tands of his donation, as if they were parts of his own king- 
dom. He also bestowed annual revenues, and thoee for ever al: 
settlements for exercises, and appointed for them, as well as for the 
people of Cos, that such rewards should never be wanting. He also guve 
corn to all euch as wanted it, and conferred upon Rhodes large sums of 
money for building ships, and this he did in many places, and frequently 
also, And when Apollo’s temple had been burnt down, he rebuilt it at 
his own charges, after a better manner than it was before. What need I 
speak of the presents he made to the Lyceans and Samnians? or of his 
grent liberality through all Ionia? end that according to every body's wanta 
of them. And are not the Athenians, and Lucedemonians, and Nicopoli- 
tans, and that Pergamus which is in Mysia, full of donations that Herod 
presented them withal? And as for that Iarge open place belonging to 
Antioch in Syria, did not he pave it with polished marble, though it were 
twenty furlongs long? and this when it was shunned by all men before, 
because it was full of dirt and filthiness, when he besides adorned the same 
place with a cloister of the same length. 

12, It ia true, a man may say, these were favours peculiar to those par- 
ticular places, on which he bestowed his benefits; but then what favours 
he bestowed on the Eleans was a donation not only in common to all 
Greece, but to all the habitable earth, as fur as the glory of the Olympic 
games reached. For when he perceived that they were come to nothing 


* There were two cities, or citadels, called Herodium, io Judea, and both mentioned 
by Jouephas, not only here, but Antiq. 5. aiv. chap. aiii. § 9, b. x. chap, ix. § 9. Of the 
War, b, i cbap. xiii. § 8. b. ili. chap. iii. § 5. One of them was 200, and the other 60 
furlongs distant from Jeroselem. One of them is mentioned by Pliny, Hist, Nat. b. v. 
chap, iv. as Dean Aldrich observes here. 
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for want of money, and that the only remains of ancient Greece were in a 
manner gone, he not only became one of the combatants in that return of 
the fifth-year games, which in his sailing to Rome he happened to be pre- 
sent at, but he settled upon them revenues of money for perpetuity, inso- 
much that his memorial as a combatant there can never fail. It would be 
an infinite task if I should go over his payments of people’s debts, or tri- 
bates, for them, as he eased the people of Phasaelus, or Batanea, and of 
the emall cities about Cilicia, of those anuual pensions they before paid. 
However, the fear he was in much disturbed the greatness of his soul, lest 
he should be exposed to envy, or seem to hunt after greater things than he 
ought, while he bestowed more liberal gifts upon these cities, than did their 
owners themselves. 

13. Now Herod had @ body suited to his soul, and was ever a most ex- 
cellent hunter, where he generally had good success, by the means of his 
great skill in riding horses; for in one day he caught forty wild beasts ;* 
that country breeds also bears, and the greatest part of it is replenished 
with stags and wild asses, He was also such a warrior as could not be 
withstood: many men therefore there are who have stoo azed at his 
readiness in his exercises, when they saw him throw the javelin directly 
forward, and shoot the arrow upon the mark, And then, besides these 

erformances of his, depending on his own strength of mind and body, 
Fortune was also very favourable to him ; for he seldom failed of success in 
his wars; and when he failed, he was not himself the occasion of such fail- 
ings, but he either was betrayed by some, or the rashness of his own sol- 
diers procured his defeat. 





CHAP. XXII, 


The Murder of Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, the High Priests, as also of 
Mariamne the Queen, 

$1. Howsvan, fortune was avenged on Herod in his eternal great suc- 
cess, by raising him up domestic troubles, and he began to have wild dis- 
orders in hig family on account of his wife, of whom he was so very fond. 
For when he came to the government, he sent away her whom he had 
before married when he was a private person, and who was born at Jeru- 
salem, whose name was Doris, and married Mariamne, the daughter of 
Alexander, the son of Aristobulus; on whose account disturbances arose 
in his family, and that in part very soon, but chiefly after his return from 
Rome. For first of all, he expelled Antipater the son of Doris, for the 
sake of his sons by Mariamne, out of the city, and permitted him to come 
thither at no other times than at the festivals, After this he slew his wife’a 
grandfather, Hyrcanus, when he was retarned out of Parthia to him, under 
this pretence, that he suspected him of plotting against him, Now this 
Hyrcanus had been carried captive to Barzapharnes, when he overran 
Syria; but those of hia own country beyond Euphrates were desirous he 
would stay with them, and this out of the commiseration they had for his 
condition; and had he complied with their desires, when they exhorted. 
him not to go over the river to Herod, he had not perished, but the mar- 
riage of his granddaughter [to Herod] was his temptation ; for as he relied 
upon him, and was over fond of his own country, he came back to it. 


+ Hore seems to be a small defect in the copies, which describe the wild beasts which 
‘were hunted in m certain country by Herod, without naming any euch country at all. 
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Herod’s provocation was this, not that Hyrcanus made any attempt to 
gin the kingdom, but that it was fitter for him to be their king than for 
lerod. 

2. Now of the five children which Herod had by Mariamne, two of 
them were daughters, and three were sons; and the youngest of these sons 
‘was educated at Rome, and there died; but the two eldest he treated as 
those of royal blood, on account of the nobility of their mother, and be- 
cause they were not born till he was king, But then what was stronger 
than all this, was the love he bore to Mariamne, and which inflamed him 
every day to a grent degree, and so far conspired with the other motives, 
that he felt no other troubles on account of her he loved so entirely. But 
Mariamne's hatred to him was not inferior to his Jove to her. She had, 
indeed, but too just a cause of indignation, from what he had done, while 
her boldness proceeded from his affection to her ; eo she openly reproached 
him with what he had done to ber grandfather Hyrcanus, and to her bro- 
ther Aristobulus ; for he had not spared this Aristobulus, though he were 
but a child, for when he had given him the high priesthood at the age of 
seventeen, he slew him quickly after he had conferred that dignity upon 
him ; but when Aristobalus had put on the holy vestments, and had ap- 
proached to the altar, at a festival, the multitude, in great crowds, fell 
into tears; whereupon the child was sent by night to Jericho, and was 
there dipped by the Galls, at Herod’s command, in a pool till he was 
drowned. 

3, For these reasons Mariamne reproached Herod, and his sister and 
mother, after a most conturaelious manner, while he was dumb on account 
of his affection for her: yet had the women great indignation at her, and 
raised a calumny against her, that she was false to his bed: which thing 
they thought most likely to move Herod to anger. They also contrived 
to have many other circumstances believed, in order to make the thing 
more credible, and accused her of having sent her picture into Egypt to 
Antony, aod that her lust was so extravagant, as to have thus showed 
herself, though she wus absent, toa man that ran mad after women, and 
to a man that had it in his power to use violence to her. This charge fell 
like a thunderbolt upon Herod, and put him into disorder; and that espe- 
cially, because his love to her occasioned him to be jealous, and because 
he considered with himself that Cleopatra was a shrewd woman, and that 
on her account Lysanias the king was taken off, as well as Malichus the 
Arabian : for his fear did not only extend to the dissolving of his marriage, 
but to the danger of his life. 

4, When, therefore, he was about to take a journey abroad, he com- 
mitted bis wife to Joseph, his sister Salome’s husband, as to one who 
would be faithful to him, and bore him good-will on account of their kin- 
dred ; he also gave him a secret injunction, that if Antony elew him, he 
would slay her. But Joseph, without any ill design, and only in order to 
demonstrate the king’s love to his wife, how he could not bear to think of 
being separated from her, even by death itself, discovered this grand secret 
to her; upon which, when Herod was come back, and es they talked to- 
gether, he confirmed his love to her by many oaths, and assured her that 
he had never such an affection for any other woman as he had for her. 
 Yes,* (says she,) thou didst, to be sure, demonstrate thy love to me by 








* Hore is cither a deceit, or a great mistake in Josephus' present copies, or memory, 
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the injunctions thou gavest Joseph, when thou commandedst him to kill 
me.” 


5. When he heard that this grand secret was discovered, he was like a 
distracted man, and said, that Joseph would never have dieclosed that in- 
junction of his, unless he had debauched her. His passion also made bim 
stark med, and leaping out of his bed, he ran about the palace after a wild 
manner; at which time his sister Salome took the opportunity also to 
blast her reputation, and confirmed his suspicion about Joseph ; where- 
upon out of his ungovernable jealousy and rage, he commanded both of 
them to be slain immediately ; but as soon as ever his passion was over, 
he repented of what he had done, and, as soon as his anger waa worn off, 
his affections were kindled again. And, indeed, the flame of his desires 
for her was so ardent, that he could not think she was dead, but would 
appear under his disorders to speak to her as if she were still alive, till he 
were better instructed by time, when his grief and trouble, now she was 
dead, appeared as great as his affection had been for her while ehe was 
living. 

CHAP. XXII. 
Calumnies against the Sons of Mariamne, Antipater is preferred before 
them. They are accused before Casar, and Herod is reconciled to them, 

§ 1. Now Mariamne’s sons were heirs to that hatred which had been 
borne their mother, and when they considered the greatness of Herod's 
crime towards her, they were euspicious of him as of an enemy of theirs ; 
and this first while they were educated at Rome, but still more when 
they were returned to Judea. This temper of theirs increased upon them, 
as they grew up to be men, and when they were come to an age fit for 
marriage, the one of them married their aont Salome’s daughter, which 
Salome had been the accuser of their mother; the other married the 
daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia. And now they used boldness in 
speaking, as well as bore hatred in their minds. Now those that calumniated 
them took a handle from such their boldness, and certain of them spoke 
now more plainly to the king that there were treacherous designs laid 
against him by both his sons, and he that was son-in-law to Archelaus, 
relying upon his father-in-law, was preparing to fly away, in order to 
accuse Herod before Crear; and when Herod’s head had been long 
enough filled with these calumnies, he brought Antipater, whom he had by 
Doris, into favour again, as a defence to him against his other sons, and 
began all the ways he porsibly could to prefer him before them, 

2. But these sons were not able to bear this change in their affairs, for 
when they saw him that was born of a mother of no family, the nobility of 
their birth made them unable to contain their indignation; but whenso- 
ever they Were uneasy, they showed the anger they had at it. And as 
these sons did day after day improve in that their anger, Antipater already 
exercised all his own abilities, which were very great, in flattering his 
father, and in contriving many sorts of calumnies against his brethren, 
while he told some stories of them himself, and put it upon other 
Proper persons to raise other stories against them, til] at length he entirely 





for Mariamne did not now reproach Herod with this his firat injunction to Joseph to kill 
her, if he himself were alain by Antony, but that be had given the like command a second 
{ime to Schemus eaoy when he was aie of being alan ty Avgustan,  Antig. b xr. 
chap ili. § 6, &0. 
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cut his brethren off from all hopes of succeeding to the kingdom ; for he 
waa already publicly put into his father's will us his successor, Ac- 
cordingly, he was sent with royal ornaments, and other marks of royalty, 
to Caeser, excepting the diadem. He was also able in time to intro- 
duce hia mother again into Mariamne’s bed. The two sorts of weapons he 
made use of aguinst his brethren, were flattery and calumny, whereby he 
brought matters privately to such @ pase, that the king had thoughts of 
putting his sons to death. 

3. So the father drew Alexander as far as Rome, and charged him with 
‘an attempt of poisoning him before Cesar. Alexander could hardly speak 
for Jamentation, but having a judge that was more skilful than Antipater, 
and more wise than Herod, he modestly avoided laying any imputation 
upon his father, but with great strength of reason confuted the calumnics 
laid against him; and when he had demonstrated the innocency of his 
brother, who was in the like danger with himself, he at last bewailed the 
craftiness of Antipater, and the diegrace they were under. He was 
enabled also to justify himself, not only by a clear conscience, which be 
carried with him, but by his eloquence; for he was a shrewd man in making 
speeches. And upon his saying at last, that if his father objected this 
crime to them, it was in his power to put them to death, he made all the 
audience weep; and he brought Czsar to that pass, as to reject the accu- 
sation, and to reconcile their father to them immediately. But the con- 
ditions of their reconciliation were these, that they should in all things be 
obedient to their father, and that he should have power to leave the king- 
dom to which of them he pleased. 

4, After this the king came back from Rome, and seemed to have for- 
iven his sons upon these accusations ; but still so, that he was not without 
ia suspicions of them. They were followed by Antipater, who was the 

fountain-head of those accusations; yet did not he openly discover his 
hatred to them, as revering him that had reconciled them, But as Herod 
sailed by Cilicia, he touched at Eleusa,* where Archelaus treated them in 
the most obliging manner, and gave him thanks for the deliverance of hia 
son-in-law, and was much pleased at their reconciliation; and this the 
more, because he had formerly written to his friends at Rome, that they 
should be assisting to Alexander at his trial. So he conducted Herod as far 
as Zephyrium, and made him presents to the value of thirty talents. 

&. Now when Herod was come to Jerusalem, he guthered the people 
together, and presented to them his three sons, and gave them an apolo- 
getic account of his absence, and ‘ thanked God greatly, and thanked 
Cesar greatly also, for settling his house when it was under disturbances, 
and had procured concord among his eons, which was of greater conse- 
quence than the kingdom itself, and which I will render still more firm ; 
for Czsar hath put into my power to dispose of the government, and to 
appoint my successor. Accordingly, in way of requital for his kindness, 
and in order to provide for mine own advantage, I do declare, that these 
three sons of mine shall be kings. And, in the firet place, I pray for the 
approbation of God to what I am about; and, in the next place, I desire 





* That this island Eleusa, afterwards called Sebaste, near Cilicia, had in it the royal 
palace of this Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, Strabo testifies, b. xv. p. 678, Stepha- 
nus of Byzantiam algo calls it “‘ an island of Cilicia, which is now Sebaste ;*’ both whou: 
testimonies are pertinently cited here by Dr. Hudson. See ihe same history, Antiq 
beavis chap. x. § 7, 
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your approbation. The age of one of them, and the nobility of the other 
two, should procure them the succession. Nay, indeed, my kingdom is so 
large, that it may be sufficient for more kings. Now do you keep those in 
their places whom Cesar hath joined, and their father hath appointed; 
and do not you pay undue or unequal respects to them, but to every one 
according to the prerogative of their birtha; for he that pays such respecta 
undaly, will thereby not make bim that is honoured beyond what his age 
requires so joyful, as he will make him that is dishonoured sorrowful, As 
for the kindred and friends that are to converse with them, I will appoint 
them to each of them, and will so constitute them, that they may be securi- 
ties for their concord; as well knowing, that the ill tempers of those with 
whom they converse, will produce quarrels and contentions among them ; 
but that, if those with whom they converse be of good tempers, they will 
preserve their natural affections for one another. But still I desire, that 
not these only, but all the captains of my army, have, for the present, 
their hopes placed on me alone; for I do not give away my kingdom to 
these my sons, bat give them royal honours only; whereby it will come to 
pass, that they will enjoy the sweet parts of government as rulers them- 
selves, but that the burden of administration will rest upon myself, whether 
I will or not. And let every one consider what age I am of, how I have 
conducted my life, and what piety I have exercised: for my age is not 80 
great, that men may soon expect the end of my life; nor have 1 indulged 
such a luxurious way of living as cuts men off when they are young; and 
we have been so religious towards God, that we [have reason to hope we] 
may arrive at avery great age. But for such as cultivate a friendship 
with my song, so a8 to aim at my destruction, they shall be punished by 
me on their account. I am not one who envy my own children, and 
therefore forbid men to pay them great respect; but I know that such 
[extravagant] respects are the way to make them insolent, And if every 
one that comes near them docs but revolve this in his mind, that if he 
proves a good man, he shall receive a reward from me; that if he proves 
seditious, his ill-intended complaisance shall get him nothing from him to 
whom it is shown. I suppose they will all be of my side, that is of my 
sons’ side; for it will be for their advantage that I reign, and that I be at 
concord with them, But do you, O my good children, reflect upon the 
holiness of nature iteelf, by whose means natural affection is preserved, 
even among wild beasts; in the next place reflect upon Czsar, who hath 
made this reconciliation among us; and, in the third place, reflect upon 
me, who entreat you to do what I have power to command you: continue 
brethren, I give you royal garments and royal honours; and | pray to 
God to preserve what 1 have determined, in case you be at concord one 
with another.” When the king had thus spoken, and had saluted every 
one of his sons after an obliging manner, he dismissed the multi- 
tude; some of whom gave their assent to what he had seid, and wished 
it might take effect accordingly ; but for those who wished for a 
pangs of alfuirs, they pretended they did not so much os hear what 
e said, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


‘The Malice of Antipater and Doris, Alexander is very uneasy on Glaphyra's 
Account. Herod pardons Pheroras whom he suspected, and Salome whom 
he knew to make mischief among them. Herod's Eunuchs are tortured, 
and Alexander is bound. 
$1, Bur now the quarrel that was between them, still accompanied 

these brethren when thcy parted, and the suspicions they had one of the 
other grew worse. Alexander and Aristobulus were much grieved that the 
privilege of the first-born was confirmed to Antipater, as was Antipater 
very angry at his brethren, that they were to succeed him. But then this 
last being of a disposition that was mutable and politic, he knew how to 
hold his tongue, and used a great deal of cunning, and thereby concealed 
the hatred he bore to them; while the former, depending on the nobility 
of their births, had every thing upon their tongues which was in their 
minds, Many also there were who provoked them further, and many of 
their [seeming] friends insinuated themselves into their acquaintance, to 
spy out what they did. Now every thing that was said by Alexander was 
presently brought to Antipater, and from Antipater it was brought to 
Herod with additions. Nor could the young man say anything in the 
eimplicity of his heart, without giving offence, but what he eaid was still 
turned to calumny against him. And if be had been at any time a little 
free in his conversation, great imputations were forged from the smallest 
occasions. Antipater ulso was perpetually setting some to provoke him 
to speak, that the lies he raised of him might seem to have some founda- 
tion of truth; and if, among the many stories that were given oat, but one 
of them could be proved true, that was supposed to imply the rest to be 
true also, And as to Antipater's friends, they were all cither naturally so 
cautious in speaking, or had been so far bribed to conceal their thoughts, 
that nothing of these grand secrets got abroad by their means. Nor 
should one be mistuken if he called the life of Antipater a mystery of 
wickedness ; for he either corrupted Alexander's acquaintance with money, 
or got into their favour by flatteries; by which two means he gained all 
his designs, and brought them to betray their master, and to steal away, 
and reveal either what he did or said. Thue did he act a part very cune 
ningly in all points, and wrought himself a passage by his calumnies, with 
the greatest shrewdness; while he put on a face as if he were a kind 
brother to Alexander and Aristobulus, but euborned other men to inform of 
what they did to Herod. And when any thing was told against Alex- 
ander, he would come in and pretend {to be of his side,] and would begin 
to contradict what was said; but would afterward contrive mattera £0 
privately, that the king should have an indignation at him. His general 
aim was this, to Jay a plot, and to make it be believed that Alexander lay 
in wait to kill his father; for nothing afforded so great a confirmation to 
these calumnies as did Antipater’s apologies for him. 

2. By these methods Herod was inflamed, and, as much as bie natural 
affection to the young men did every day diminish, so much did it increase 
toward Antipater. The courtiers also inclined to the same conduct, some 
of their own accord, and others by the king’s injunction, as particularly 
did Ptolemy, the king’s dearest friend, es also the king's brethren, and all 
his children ; for Antipater was ell in all: and what was the bitterest part 
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of all to Alexander, Antipater’s mother was also all in all; she was one 
that gave counsel against them, and wes more harsh than a atep-mother, 
and one that hated the queen's sons more than is usual to hate sons-in- 
law. All men did therefore already pay their respects to Antipater, in 
hopes of advantage ; and it was the king’s command which alienated every 
body [from the brethren,] he having given this charge to his most intimate 
friends, that they should not come near, nor pay any regard to Alexander, 
or to his friends, Herod was also become terrible, not only to his domes- 
tica about the court, but to his friends abroad; for Caesar had given such 
8 privilege to no other king as he had given to him, which was this, that 
he might fetch back any one that fied from him, even out of a city that was 
under his own jurisdiction. Now the young men were not acquainted 
with the calamnies raised against them; for which reason they could not 
guard themselves against them, but fell under them ; for their father did 
not make any public complaints against either of them ; though in a little 
time they perceived how things were, by his coldness to them, and by the 
great uneasiness he showed upon anything thut troubled him. Antipater 
had also made their uncle Pheroras to be their enemy, as well as their 
aunt Salome, while he wos always talking with her, as with a wife, and 
irritating her against them. Moreover, Alexander's wife, Glaphyra, aug- 
mented this hatred ogainst them, by deriving her nobility and genealogy 
[from great persons.) and pretending that she was a Indy superior to all 
others in that kingdom, as being derived by her father’s side from Teme- 
pus, ond by her mother’s side from Darius, the son of Hystaspes. She 
also frequently reproached Uerod’s sister and wives with the ignobility of 
their descent; and thut they were every one chosen Ly him for their 
‘beauty, but not for thew family, Now thoee wives of his were not a few; 
it being of old permitted to the Jews to marry many wives ;* and this king 
delighted in many, all of whom hated Alexander, on account of Glaphyra’a 
boasting and reproaches. 

3. Nay, Aristobulus had raised a quarrel between himself and Salome, 
who was his mother-in-law, besides the anger he had conceived ut Gla- 
phyra’s reproaches; for he perpetually upbraided his wife with the mean- 
ness of her family, and complained, that as he bad married a woman of a 
Jow family, so had his brother Alexander married one of royal blood. At 
this Salome's daughter wept, and told it her with this addition, that Alex- 
ander threatened the mothers of his other brethren, that when he should 
come to the crown, he would make them weave with their maidens, and 
would make those brothers of his country schvolmasters ; and broke this 
jest upon them, that they had been very carefully instructed to fit them for 
such an employment. Hereupon Salome could not contain her anger, but 
told alt to Herod; nor could her testimony be suspected, since it waa 
against her own son-in-law. There was wlso another calumny that ran 


© That it was an immemorial custom among the Jews, and their forefathers, the pa- 
triarchs, to have sometimes more wives, or wives and coneubines, than one at the same 
time, and that this polygamy was not directly forbidden by the law of Moses, is evident; 
but that polygamy war ever properly and distinctly permitted in that law of Moses, in 
the places here cited by Dean Aldrich. Deut. xvii. 16, 17, or xxii. 19, o indeed any 
where else, does not appear to me. And what our Saviour says about the common 
Jewish divorces, which may lay much greater claim to auch 2 permission than pox 
lygamy, seems to me true in this case also; that Moses for the hardness of their hearts, 
suffered them to have several wives at the same time, but * that from the beginning it 
was not so.” Matt zit. 8. Mark x. 7. 
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abroad, and inflamed the king's mind; for he heard that these sons of his 
were perpetually speaking of their mother, and, among their lamentations 
for her, did not abstain from cursing him; and that when he had made 
presents of any of Mariamne’s garments to his later wives, these threat- 
ened, that in a little time, instead of royal garments, they would clothe 
them in no better than haircloth. 

4. Now upon these accounts, though Herod was somewhat afraid of the 
young men’s high spirit, yet did he not despair of reducing them to a bet- 
ter mind; but before he went to Rome, whither he waa now going by sea, 
he called them to him, and partly threatened them a little, as a king; but 
for the mein, he admonished them as a father, and exhorted them to love 
their brethren, and told them that he would pardon their former offences, 
if they would amend for the time to come. But they refuted the calumnics 
that had been raised of them, and said they were false, and alleged that 
their actions were sufficient for their vindication, and said withal, that he 
himeelf ought to shut hia ears against such tales, and not to be too easy in 
believing them, for that there would never be wanting those that would 
tell lies to their disadvantage, as long as any would give ear to them. 

5. When they had thus soon pacificd him, as being their father, they 
got clear of the present fear they were in. Yet did they see occasion for 
sorrow in some time afterward; for they knew that Salome, as well as 
their uncle Pheroras, were their enemies; who were both of them heavy 
and severe persons, and especially Pheroras, who waa a partner with Herod 
in all the affairs of the kingdom, excepting his diadem. He had also a 
hundred talents of his own revenue, and enjoyed the advantage of all the 
land beyond Jordan, which he had received asa gift from hie brother, who 
had asked of Crsar to make him a tetrarch, as fe was inade accordingly. 
‘Herod had also given him a wife out of the royal family, who waa no other 
than his own wife’s sister, and after her death had solemnly espoused to 
him his own eldest daughter, with a dowry of three hundred talents; but 
Pheroras refused to consummate this royal marriage out of his affection to 
a maid-servant of his. Upon which account Herod was very angry, and 
gave that daaghter in marriage to a brother's son of his [Joseph,] who 
was elain afterward by the Parthians; bat in some time he laid aside his 
anger against Pheroras, and pardoned him, as one not able to overcome 
his foolish pession for the maid-servant. 

6. Nay, Pheroras had been accused long before, while the queen Ma- 
riamne was alive, as if he were in a plot to poison Herod ; and there came 
then so great a number of informers, thet Herod himself, though he was 
an exceeding lover of his brethren, was brought to believe what was said, 
and to be afraid of it also; und when he had brought many of those that 
were under suspicion to the torture, he came at last to Pheroras’ own 
friends ; none of which did openly confess the crime, but they owned that 
he bad made preparation to take her whom he loved, and run away to the 
Parthians. Costobarus also, the husband of Salome, to whom the king 
had given her in marriage, after her former busband had been put to 
death for adultery, was instrumental in bringing ebout this contrivance 
and flight of his. Nor did Salome escape all calumny upon herself; for 
her brother Pheroras accused her, that she had made an agreement to 
warry Silleus, the procurator of Obodas, king of Arabia, who was at a bitter 
enmity with Herod; but when she was convicted of this, and of all that 
Pheroras had accused her of, she obtained her pardon. The king alao 

pardoned Pheroras himeelf the crimes he had been accused of. 
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7. But the storm of the whole family was removed to Alexander, and 
all of it rested upon his head, There were three eunuchs who were in the 
highest esteem with the king, as was plain by the offices they were in about 
him ; for one of them was appointed to be his butler, another of them got 
hia supper ready for him, and the third put him into bed, and lay down by 
him. Now Alerander had prevailed with these men, by large gifte, to let 
him use them after an obscene manner; which, when it was told to the 
king, they were tortured, and found guilty, and presently confessed the 
criminal conversation he had with them, They also discovered the pro- 
mises by which they were induced 80 to do, and how they were detnded 
by Alexander, who had told them, that “‘ they ought not to fix their hopes 
upon Herod, an old man, and one so shameless as to colour his hair, un- 
less they thought that would make him young again; but they ought to 
fix their attention on him, who was to be his successor in the kingdom, 
whether he would or not; and who in no long time would avenge himeelf 
on his enemies, and make his friends happy and blessed, and themselves 
in the first place; that the men of power did already pay respects to Alex- 
ander privately ; and that the captains of the soldiery, and the officers, did 
secretly come to him.” 

8. These confessions did so terrify Herod, that he durst not immedi- 
ately publish them; but he sent spies abroad privately by night and by 
day, who should make a close inquiry after all that was done and said; 
and when any were but suspected [of treason,} he put them to death, in- 
eomuch that the palace was full of horribly unjust proccedings, for every 
body forged calumnies, as they were themselves in a state of enmity or ha- 
tred against others; and many there were who abused the king’s bloody 
panies to the disadvantage of those with whom they had quarrels, and 

lies were easily believed, and punishments were inflicted sooner than the 
calumnies were forged : he who had just then been accusing another, was 
accused himself, and was led away to execution together with him whom 
he had convicted; for the danger the king was ia of his life made exami- 
nations be very short, He also proceeded to such a degree of bitterness, 
that he could not look on any of those that were not accused with a plea- 
sant countenance, but was in the most barbarous disposition towards his 
own friends, Accordingly, he forbade a great many of them to come to 
court, and to those whom he had not power to punish actually, he spoke 
harehly; but for Antipater, he insulted Alexander, now he was under his 
misfortunes, and got a stout company of his kindred together, and raised 
all sorts of calumny against him; and for the king, he was brought to 
such a degree of terror by these prodigious landers and contrivances, that 
he fancied he saw Alexander coming to him with a drawn sword in his 
hand; so he caused him to be seized upon immediately and bound, and 
fell to examining his friends by torture, many of whom died [under the 
torture,] but would discover nothing, nor say any thing against their con~ 
sciences; but some of them, being forced to speak faleely by the pains 
they endured, said that Alexander, and his brother Aristobulus, plotted 
against him, and waited for an opportunity to kill him aa he was hunting, 
and then fly away to Rome. These accusations, though they were of an 
incredible nature, and only framed upon the great distress they were in, 
were readily believed by the king, who thought it some comfort to him, 
after he had bound his son, that it might appear he had not done it un- 
justly. 
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CHAP, XXV. 
Archelaus procures Reconciliation between Alesander, Pheroras, and Herod. 

§ 1. Now as to Alexander, since he perceived it impossible to persuade 
his father [that he was innocent,] he resolved to meet his calamities, how 
severe soever they were ; so he composed four booke against his enemies, 
‘and confessed that he had been in a plot; but declared withal that the 
greatest part (of the courtiers] were in a plot with him, and chiefly Phe- 
rorag, and Salome; nay, that Salome once came and forced him to lie with 
her in the night-time, whether he would or no. These books were put 
into Herod’s hands, and made a great clamour against the men in power, 
‘And now it was that Archelaus came hastily into Judea, as being affrighted 
for his son-in-law,and his daughter ; and he came as a proper assistant, and 
in a very prudent manner, and by a stratagem he obliged the king not to 
execute what he had threatened; for when he was come to him, he cried 
ont, “ Where in the world is this wretched son-in-law of mine? Where 
shall I sec the head of him who had contrived to murder his father, which 
I will tear to pieces with my own hands? I will do the same also to my 
daughter, who hath such a fine husband ; for although she be not a partner 
in the plot, yet, by being the wife of such a creature, she is polluted. And 
T cannot but admire at thy patience, against whom this plot is laid, if 
Alexander be still alive; for as I came with what haste I could from Cap- 
padocia, I expected to find him put to death for his crimes Jong ago; but 
still in order to make an examination with thee about my daughter, whom 
out of regard to thee, and thy dignity, I had espoused to him in marrriage; 
‘but now we must take counsel about them both; and if thy paternal affec- 
tion be so great, that thou canst not punish thy son, who heth plotted 
aguinst thee, let us change our right hands, and Jet us succeed one to the 
other in expressing our rage upou this occasion.” 

2, When he had made this pompous declaration, he got Herod to remit 
of his anger, though he was ia disorder, who thereupon gave him the 
books which Alexander had composed to be read by him, and as he came 
to every head, he considered of it, together with Herod. So Archelaus 
took hence the occasion for that stratagem which he made use of, and by 
degrees he laid the blame on those men whose names were in these booka, 
and especially upon Pheroras; and when he eaw that the king believed him 
[to be in earnest,] he said, “* We must consider whether the young man 
be not himself plotted against by such a number of wicked wretches, and 
not thou plotted against by the young man; for I cannot see any occasion 
for his falling into co horrid a crime, since he enjoys the advantages of 
royalty already, and has the expectation of being one of thy successors; 
I mean this, unless there were some persons that persuade him to it, and 
such persons as make an ill use of the facility they know there is to per- 
suade young men; for by such persons, not only young men are some- 
times imposed upon, but old men also, and by them sometimes are the 
most illustrious families and kingdoms overturned.” 

3, Herod assented to what he had said, and, by degrees, abated of his 
anger against Alexander ; but was more angry at Pheroras; for the prin- 
cipal subject of the four books was Pheroras, who perceiving that the 
king’s inclinations changed on a sudden, and that Archelaus’ friendship 
could do every thing with him, and that he had no honourable method of 
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reserving himself, he procared his safety by his imprudence. So he left 
Miexandee, and had recourse to wteus, ote told hina, That ‘* he did 
not see how he could get him excused, now he was directly caught in so 
many crimes, whereby it was evidently demonstrated that he had plotted 
against the king, and had been the cause of those misfortunes which the 
young man was now under, unless he would moreover leave off his cunning 
knavery, and his denials of what he was charged withal, and confess the 
charge, and implore pardon of his brother, who still had a kindness for 
him; but that if he would do 80, he would afford him all the assistance he 
was able.” 

4, With this advice Pheroras complied, and, putting himself into such a 
habit as might most move compassion, he came with black cloth upon his 
body and teurs in his eyes, and threw himself down at Herod's feet, and 
begged his pardon for what he had done, and confessed that he had acted 
very wickedly, and was guilty of every thing that he had been accused of, 
and lamented that disorder of his mind, and distraction which his love to a 
woman, he said, had brought him to. So when Archelaus had brought 
Pheroras to accuse and bear witness against himeclf, he then mude an 
excuse for him, and micigated Herod's anger towards him, and this by 
using certain domestic examples,—for that when he had suffered much 
greater mischiefs from a brother of his own, he preferred the obligations 
of nature, before the paesion of revenge; because it is in kingdoms, aa it 
is in grosa bodies, where some member or other is ever swelled by the 
body's weight, in which case it is not proper to cat off such member, but 
to heal it by a gentle method of cure. 

5. Upon Archelaun’ saying this, and much more to the same purpose, 
Herod's displeasure against Pheroras was mollified ; yet did be persevere 
in his own indignation against Alexander, and said, he would have his 
daughter divorced, and taken away from him, and this till he had brought 
Herod to that pass, that, contrary to his former behaviour to him, he pe- 
titioned Archelaus for the young man, and that he would let his daughter 
continue espoused to him; but Archelaus made him strongly believe that 
he would permit her to be married to any one else. but not to Alexander, 
because he looked upon it as a very valuable advantage, that the relation 
they had contracted by that affinity, and the privileges that went along 
with it, might be preserved. And when the king said, that hie sou would 
take it for a great favour done to him, if be would not dissolve that 
marriage, especially since they had already children between the young 
man and her, and since that wife of his was so well beloved by him, and 
that as while she remains his wife she would be a great preservative to him, 
and keep him from offending, as he had formerly done; so if she should 
be once torn away from him, she would be the cause of his falling into 
despair ; because such young men’s attempts are best mollified, when they 
are diverted from them by settling their affections at home, So Archelaus 
complied with what Herod desired, but not without difficulty, and was 
both himself reconciled to the young man, and reconciled his father to him 
also. However, he said he must, by all means, be sent to Rome to dia- 
course with Czesar, because he had already written a full account to him of 
this whole matter, 

6. Thus a period was put to Archelaus’ stratagem, whereby he delivered 
his son-in-law out of the dangers he was in: but when these reconciliations 
were over, they spent their time in feastings and agreeable entertainments. 

VOR. It. P 
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mended Antipater, a8 the only child that had an affection for hie father, 
and on that account was an impediment to the others’ plot against him. 
Hereupon the king, who had hardly repressed his anger upon the former 
accusations, was exasperated to an incurable degree. At which time Anti- 
pater tock another occasion to send in other persons to his father, to 
accuse his brethren, and to tell him, that they had privately discoursed with 
Jucundus and Tyrannus, who had once been masters of the horse to the 
king, but for sume offences had been put out of that honourable employ- 
ment. Herod was in a very great rage at these informations, and pre- 
sently ordered those men to be tortured: yet did nat they confess anything 
of what the king had been informed, but a certain letter was produced, as 
written by Alexander to the governor of a castle, to desire him to receive 
him and Aristobulus into the castle when he had killed his father, and to 
give them weapons, and what other aseistance he could, upon that occa~ 
sion, Alexander said, that this letter was a forgery of Diophantus, Thia 
Diophantus was the king’s eecretary, a bold man, and cunning in counter- 
feiting any one’s hand, and after he had counterfeited a great number, 
he was at Jast put to death for it. Herod did alxo order the governor of 
the castle to be tortured, but got nothing out of him of what the accusation 
suggested. 

4. However, although Herod found the proofs too weak, he gave order 
to have his sons kept in custody: for till now they had been at liberty. 
He also called that pest of his family, and forger of all this vile accusa- 
tion, Eurycles, his saviour and benefactor, and gave him a reward of fifty 
talents. Upon which he prevented any accurate accounts that could come 
of what he had done, by going immediately into Cappadocia, and there he 
got money of Archelaus, fnvia the impudence to pretend that he had re- 
conciled Herod to Alexander. He thence passed over into Greece, and used 
what he had thus wickedly gotten to the like wicked purposes. Ac- 
cordingly, he was twice accused before Cwsar, that he had filled Achsia 
with sedition, and had plundered its cities; and so he was sent into 
banishment, And thus was he punished for what wicked actions he had 
been guilty of about Aristobulus and Alexander. 

5. But it will be now worth while to pat Euaratus of Cos in opposition 
to this Spartan; for as he was one of Alexander's most intimate friends, 
and came to him in his travela at the same time that Eurycles came: 80 
the king put the question to him, whether those things of which Alexander 
was accused were true? He assured him upon oath, that he had never 
heard any such things from the young men; yet did this testimony avail 
nothing for the clearing those miserable creatures; for Herod was only 
disposed and most ready to hearken to what made against them, and 
every one was most agreeable to him, that would believe they were guilty, 
and showed their indignation at them. 





CHAP, XXVIL. 

Herod, by Casar's direction, accuses his Sons at Berytue. They are not 
produced before the Court, but yet are condemned ; and ina little time they 
are sent to Sebaste, and strangled there, 

§ 1. Morgovgn, Salome exasperated Herod’s cruelty inst his sons ; 
for Aristobulus was desirous to bring her, who was hie mether-ia-law end 
his aunt, into the like dangers with themselves : 20 he sent to her to take care 
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of herown safety, andtold her, thet the king was preparing to put her to 
death, on account of the accusation that was laid against her, as if, when 
she formerly endeavoured to marry herself to Sylleas the Arabian, she had 
discovered the king’a grand secrets to him who was the king’s enemy; and 
thie it was that came ar the last etorm, and entirely sunk the young men 
when they were in great danger before. For Salome came running to the 
king, and informed him of what admonition had been given her, where- 
upon he could bear no longer, but comioanded both the young men to be 
bonad, and kept the one asunder from the other. He also sent Volumnius, 
the general of hie army, to Cxsar immediately, as also his friend Olympus 
with him, who carried the informations in writing along with them. Now, 
as poon as they had sailed to Rome, and delivered the king’s letters to 
Cesar, Casar was mightily troubled at the case of the young men; yet 
not he think he ought to take the power from the father, of condemn- 
ing his eons; so he wrote back to him, and appointed him to have the 
power over his sons ; but said withal, that “‘ he would do well to make an 
examination into this matter of the plot against him, in a public court, and 
to take for his assesgora his own kindred, and the governors of the pro- 
vince, And if those sons be found guilty, to put them to death; but if 
they appear to have thought of no more than flying away from him, that he 
should in that case moderate their punishment.” 

2. With these directions Herod complied, aud came to Berytus, where 
Cweear had ordered the court to be assembled, and got the judicature to- 
gether. The presidents sat first, as Casar’s letters had appointed, who 
were Saturninus, and Pedanius, and their lieutenants that were with them, 
with whom was the procurator Volumnius also; nixt to them sat the 
‘king's kinsmen and friends, with Salome also, and Pheroras; after whom 
sat the principal men of all Syria, excepting Archelaus ; for Herod had a 
suspicion of him, because he was Alexander's father-in-law, Yet did not 
he produce his sons in open court; and this was done very cunningly, for 
he knew well enough that, had they but appeared only, they would certainly 
have been pitied; and if withal they had been suffered to speak, Alexander 
would easily have answered what they were accused of ; but they were in 
curtody at Plutane, a village of the Sidonians. 

8, So the king got up, and inveighed against his sons, as if they were 
present; and ae for that part of the accusation that they had plotted against 
him, he urged it but faintly, because he wes destitute of proofs; but he 
insisted before the ascessors on the reproaches, and jests, and injurious 
carriage, and ten thousand the like offences against him, which were 
heavier than death itself; and when nobody contradicted him, he moved 
them to pity hiscase, as though he had been condemned himself, now he 
had gained a bitter victory against his sons. So he asked every one’s sen- 
tence, which sentence was first of all given by Saturninus, and wes this, 
That be condemned the young men, but not to death; for thut it was not 
fit for him, who had three sons of his own now present, to give his vote 
for the destruction of the sons of another. The two lieutenants also gave 
the like vote; some others there were also who followed their example; 
but Volumniua began to vote on the more melancholy side, and all those 
that came after him condemned the young men to die, some out of flattery, 
and some out of hatred to Herod; but none out of indignation at their 
crimes, And now all Syria and Judea was in great expectation, and waited 
for the last act of this tragedy ; yet did nobody suppose that Herod would 
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‘be so barbarons as to murder his children; however, he carried them away 
to Tyre, and thence sailed to Cwsarea, and deliberated with himself what 
tort of death the young men ehoald suffer. 

4. Now there was a certain old soldier of the king, whose name was Tero, 
who had a son thet was very familiar with, and a friend to Alexander, and 
who himseif particularly loved the young men. This soldier was in a 
manner distracted out of the excess of the indignation he had at what waz 
doing; and at first he cried out aloud, as he went about, ‘* That justice was 
trampled under foot ; that truth was perished, and nature confounded ; and 
that the life of man was full of iniquity ;” and every thing else that pes- 
sion could suggest to a man who spared not his own life; and at last he 
ventured to go to the king, and said, “Truly, I think, thou art 2 most 
miserable man, when thou hearkenest to most wicked wretches, against 
those that ought to be dearest to thee; since thou hast frequently resolved 
that Pheroras and Salome should be put to death, and yet believest them 
against thy sons; while these, by cutting off the succession of thine own 
sons, leave all wholly to Antipater, and thereby choose to have thee auch a 
king as may be thoroughly in their own power. However, consider whether 
this death of Antipater’s brethren will not make him hated by the soldier ; 
for there is nobody but commiserates the young men, and of the captains 
a great many show their indignation at it openly.” Upon hie saying this, 
he named those that had such indignation ; but the king ordered those men, 
with Tero himself, and his son, tobe seized upon immediately. 

5. At which time there was a certain barber, whose name was Trypho, 
This man Jeaped out from among the people in a kind of madness, and ac- 
cused himself, and said, ‘‘ This Tero endeavourd to persuade me aleo to cut 
thy throat with my razor when ] trimmed thee, and promised that Alex~ 
ander should give me large presents for so doing.” When Herod heard 
this, he examined Tero, with his son and the barber, by the torture; but 
as the others denied the accusation, and he said nothing farther, Herod 
gave order that Tero should be racked more severely; but his son, out of 

i is father, promised to discover the whole to the king, if he would 
grant (that his father should be no longer tortured;] when he had agreed 
to this, he said, That “his father, at the persuasion of Alexander, had an 
intention to kill him.” Now some said this was forged, in order to free 
his father from his torments, and some said it was true, 

6, And now Herod accused the captains, and Tero, in an assembly of 
the people, and brought the people together in a body against them; and 
accordingly there were they put to death, together with [Trypho] the 
barber ; they were killed by the pieces of wood and the stones that were 
thrown at them. He also sent his sons to Sebatte, a city not far from 
Ceesarea, and ordered them to be there strangled: and as what he had 
ordered wes executed immediately, so he commanded that their dead bodies 
should be brought to the fortress Alexandrium, to be buried with Alex- 
ander, their grandfather by the mother’s side, And this was the end of 
Alexander and Aristobulus. 





CHAP, XXVHI. 


How Antipater is hated of oll Men; and how the King espouses the ons of 
those that had beca slain to his kindred; but that Antipater made him 
thange them for other Women. Of Herod's Marriages and Children, 


§1. Buran intolerable hatred fell upon Antipater from the nation, 
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though he had naw an indisputable title to the succession: vecause they 
all knew that he was the person who contrived all the calumnics against 
his brethren. However, he began to be in a terrible fear, as he saw the 
posterity of those that had been elain growing up; for Alexander had two 
sons by Glaphyra, Tigranes and Alexander; and Aristobulus had Herod, 
and Agrippa, and Aristobulus, his sons, with Herodias and Mariamne, his 
daughters, and all by Bernice, Salome’s daughter : as for Glaphyra, Herod, 
as soon us he had killed Alexander, sent her back, together with her por- 
tion, to Cappadocia. He married Bernice, Salome’s daughter, to Anti- 
pater’s uncle by hie mother, and it was Antipater, who, in order to recon- 
cile her to him, when she had been at variance with him, contrived this 
match ; he also got into Pheroras’ favour, and into the favour of Casar’s 
friends by presents, and other ways of obsequiousness, and sent no small 
sams of money to Rome; Saturninus also, and his friends in Syria, were 
all well replenished with the presents he made them; yet the more he gave 
the more he was hated, as not making these presents out of generosity 
but spending his money out of fear. Accordingly, it so fell out, that the 
receivers bore him no more good-will than before, but that those to whom 
he gave nothing were his more bitter enemies. However, he bestowed 
his money every day more and more profusely, on observing that, contrary 
to his expectations, the king was taking care about the orphans, and dis. 
covering at the same time his repentance for killing their fathers, by his 
commiseration of those that sprang from them, 

2. Accordingly, Herod got together his kindred and friends, and set 
before them the children, and with his eyes full of tears, said thus to them : 
“Tt wae an unlucky fate that took away from me these children’s fathers, 
which children are recommended to me by that natural commiseration 
which their orphan condition requires; however, I wil! endeavour, though 
T have been 2 most unfortunate father, to appear a better grandfather, and 
to leave these children such curators after myself as are dearest to me. I 
therefore betroth thy daughter, Pheroras, to the elder of these brethren, 
the children of Alexander, that thou mayest be obliged to take care of 
them. I also betroth to thy son, Antipater, the daughter of Aristobulus ; 
be thou therefore a father to that orphan; aud my son Herod [Philip] 
shall have her sister, whose grandfather, by the mother’s side, was high 
priest. And let every one that loves me be of my sentiments in these dis- 
positions, which none that hath an affection for me will abrogate. And I 
pray God, that he will join these children together in marriage, to 
the advantage of my kingdom, and of my posterity, and may he look 
down with eves more serene upon them than he looked upon their 
fathers.” 

8. While he spake these words, he wept, and joined the childrens right 
hands together ; after which he embraced them every one after an affec- 
tionate manner, and dismissed the assembly Upon this, Antipater was 
in great disorder immediately, aud lamented publicly at what was donc; 
for he supposed that this dignity which was conferred on these orphans 
was for his own destruction, even in his father’s Lifetime, and that he 
ehould run another risk of losing the government, if Alexander’a sons 
should have both Aychelaus [a king] and Pheroras a tetrarch, to support 
them. He also considered how he was himsclf hated by the nation, and 
how they pitied these orphans; how great affection the Jews bore to those 
\rethren of hia when they were alive, and how gladly they remembered 
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them now they had perished by his means. So he resolved by all the 
ways possible to get these espousals dissolved, 

4, Now he was afraid of going subtilely about this matter with his 
father, who was hard to he pleased, and was presently moved upon the 
least augpicion : 20 he ventured to go to him directly, and to beg of him 
before his face, not to deprive him of that dignity which he had been 
pleased to bestow upon him, and that he might not have the bare name of 
aking, while the power was in other persons : for that he should never be 
able to keep the government, if Alexander's son was to have his grand- 
father Archelaus and Pheroras for bis curators; and he besonght him ear- 
nestly, since there were eo many of the royal family alive, that he would 
change those [intended] marriages. Now the king had nine wives,* and 
children by seven of them; Antipater was himself born of Doris, and 
Herod [Philip} of Mariamne, the high priest’s daughter; Antipas also and 
Archelaus were by Malthace, the Samaritan, as was his daughter Olympiae, 
which bis brother Joseph’st son had married; by Cleopatra of Jerusalem 
he had Herod and Philip, and by Pallas, Phasaelus; he had also two 
daughters, Roxana and Salome, the one by Phedra, aud the other by El- 
pis; he had also two wives that had no children, the one his firet cousin, 
and the other his niece; and besides these he had two daughters, the 
sisters of Alexander and Aristobulus, by Mariamne. Since, therefore, the 
royal family was so numerous, Antipater prayed him to change these [in- 
tended] marriages. 

5, When the king perceived what disposition he was in towards these 
orphans, he was angry at it, and a suspicion came into his mind, a8 to 
those sons whom he had put to death, whether that had not been brought 
about by the false tales of Antipater ; so at that time he made Antipater a 
long and a peevish answer, and bid him begone. Yet was he afterwards 
prevailed upon cunningly by his flatteries, and changed the marriages; he 
married Aristobulus’ daughter to him, and his son to Pheroras’ daughter. 

6. Now one may learn, in chis instance, how very much this flattering 
Antipater could do, even what Salome in the like circumstances could not 
do; for when she, who was his sister, had, by the means of Julia, Caesar's 
wife, earnestly desired leave to be married to Syllens the Arabian, Herod 
swore he would esteem her his bitter enemy, unless she would leave off that 
project; he also caused her, against her own consent, to be married to 
Alexus, a friend of his, and that one of her daughters should be married to 
Alexas’ son, and the other to Antipater's uncle by the mother’s side, And 
for the daughters the king had by Mariamne, the one was married to Anti- 
pater, his sister's son, and the other to his brother’s son, Phasaelua, 








* Dean Aldrich takes notice here, that these nine wives of Herod were alive at the 
same time, and that, if the celebrated Marianne, who was now dead, be reckoned, those 
weiven were in all ten. Yet itis remarkable that he bed no mote than fifeen ebildren by 
them all. 

t To prevent confusion, it may not be amiss, with Dean Aldrich, to 
tween four Josepha in the history of Herod. 1. Joseph, Herod's uncle 
husband of bis sister Salome, 

Herod's questor, or treasurer, 





@ [second } 
in by Herod, on account of Marinmne. 2. Joseph, 
in on the same account. 8. Joseph, Hetod’s brother, 
slain in battle against Antigonus. 4. Joseph, Herod’s nephew, the husband of Olympias, 
mentioned in this place, 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Antipater becomes intolerable. He is sent to Rome, and carries Herod's Tes- 
tament with him, Pheroras leaves his Brother, that he may keep his Wife, 
He dies at home, 


-~ §4-Now when Antipater had cut off the hopes of the orphans, and had 
contracted such affinities us would be most for his own advantage, he pro- 
ceeded briskly, as having a certain expectation of the kingdom ; and us he 
bad now assurance added to his wickedness, he became intolerable, for not 
being able to avoid the hatred of all people, he built his security upon the 
terror he struck into them. Pheroras aleo assisted him in his designs, look. 
ing upon him as already fixed in his kingdom. There was also a company 
of women in the court, which excited new disturbances; for Pheroras’ 
wife, together with her mother and sister, as also Antipater’s mother, grew 
very impudent in the palace. She also was so insolent ae to affront the 
king’s* two daughters, on which account the king hated her to a great de- 
gree; yet although these wotnen were hated by him, they domineered over 
others: there was only Salome who opposed their good agreement, and 
informed the kiug of their meetings, as not being for the advantage of bia 
affairs. And when those women knew what calumnies she had raised 
against them, and how much Herod was displeased, they left off their 
public meetings, and friendly entertainments of one another; nay, on the 
Scotty e they pretended to quarrel one with another, when the king was 
within hearing, The like dissimulation did Antipater make use of, 
when matters were public, he opposed Pheroras ; but still they had private 
cabals and merry meetings in the night-time; nor did the observations of 
others do any more than confirm their mutual agreement. However, Sa- 
Jome knew every thing they did, and told every thing to Herod. 

2. But he was inflamed with anger at them, and chiefly at Pheroras’ 
wife ; for Salome had principally accused her. So he got an assembly of 
his friends and kiadred together, and there accused this woman of many 
things, and particularly of the affronts she had offered hie daughters; and 
that she had supplied the Pharisees with money, by way of rewards for 
what they had done against him, and had procured his brother to become 
his enemy, by giving him love potions. At length he turned his speech to 
Pheroras, and told him, that ‘* he would give him his choice of these two 
things, whether he would keep in with his brother, or with his wife?” And 
when Pheroras said, that he would certainly die rather than forsake his wife,t 
Herod not knowing what to do further in that matter, turned his speech 
to Antipater, and charged him to have no intercourse either with Pheroraa’ 


© These daughters of Herod, whom Pheroras’ wife affronted, 
two viigins, who were born to him of bis two wives, Elphit 
genealogy, Antig. b. xii. chap. i. § 3. 

+ This etrange obstinacy of Pberoras in retaining his wife, who was one of a low 
family, and refusing to marry one nearly related to Herod, thouzh he so earnestly de- 
sired it, an also that wife’s admission to the counsels of the other great court ladies, 0- 
gether with Herod's own importunity as to Pheroras’ divorce and other marriage, all so 
remarkable here, or in the Antiquities, b. xvii. chap. ii. $4 and chan ii. § 3. cannot 
be well accounted for, but on the eupposal that Pheroras believed, and Herod suspected, 
that the Pharisees” prediction, as if the crown of Juitea sbould be translated from Herod 
to Pheroras’ posterity, and that mont probably to Pheroras' posterity by this his wife, 
lag would prove true. See Antig. b. xvii. clinp. ii, § 4 and chap. ii. § 1. 
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wife, or with Pheroras himself, or with any one belonging to her. Now, 
though Antipater did not tranegress that his injanction publicly, yet did he 
in secret come to their night meetings; and because he was afraid that 
Salome observed what he did, he procured, by the means of his Italian 
friends, that he might go and live at Rome: for when they wrote that it 
was proper for Antipater to be sent to Cesar for some time, Herod made 
no delay, but sent him, and that with a splendid attendance, and a great 
deal of money, and gave him his testament to carry with him, wherein 
Antipater had the kingdom bequeathed to him, and wherein Herod was 
named for Antipater’s successor, that Herod, I mean, who was the son of 
Mariamne, the high priest's daughter. 

8. Sylleus aleo, the Arabian, sailed to Rome, without any regard to 
Cwear’s injunctions, and this in order to oppose Antipater with all his 
might, as to that law-suit which Nicolaus had with him before. This 
Sylleus had also o great contest with Aretas his own king ; for he had slain 
many others of Aretas’ friends, and particularly Sohemus, the most potent 
man in the city of Petra. Moreover, he had prevailed with Phabatus, who 
was Herod's steward, by giving him a great sum of money, to assist him 
against Herod; but when Herod gave him more, he induced him to leave 
Sylleus, and by his means he demanded of him all that Cesar had required 
of him to pay. But when Sylleus paid nothing of what he was to pay, 
and did also accuse Phabatus to Casar, and said that he was not a steward 
for Caesar's advantage, but for Herod’s, Phabatus was angry at him on that 
account, but was still in very great esteem with Herod, and discovered 
Sylleus’ grand secrets, and told the king thet Sylleus had corrupted Co- 
rinthus, one of the guards of his body, by bribing him, and of whom he 
moust therefore have a care. Accordingly, the king complied, for this 
Corinthus, though he was brought up in Herod's kingdom, yet was he by 
birth an Arabian; so the king ordered him to be taken up immediately 
and not only him, but two other Arabians, who were caught with him; 
the one of them was Sylleus’ friend, the other the head of a tribe. The 
last being put to the torture, confessed that they had prevailed with 
Corinthus, for a large sum of money, to kill Herod; and when they had 
been farther examined before Saturninus the president of Syria, they were 
sent to Rome, 

4. However, Herod did not leave off importuning Pheroras, but pro- 
ceeded to force him to put away his wife; yet could he not devise any way 
by which he could bring the woman herself to punishment, although he 
had many causes of hatred to her; till at length he was in such great un- 
easiness at her, that he cast both her and his brother out of his kingdom. 
Pheroras took this injury very patiently, and went away into his own 
tetrarchy [Perea beyond Jordan,] and swore that there should be but one 
end put to his flight, and that ehould be Herod’s death ; and that he would 
never return while he was alive. Nor indeed would he return when 
his brother was sick, although he earnestly sent for him to come to him, 
because he had a mind to leave some injunctions with him before he died; 
but Herod unexpectedly recovered. A little afterward Pheroras him- 
telf fell sick, when Herod showed great moderation: for he came to him 
and pitied his case, and took care of him; but his affection for him did 
him no good, for Pheroras died a little afterward. Now, though Herod 
had so great an affection for him to the Jast day of his life, yet was a report 
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spread abroad that he had killed him by poison. However, he took care 
to have his dead body carried to Jerusalem, and appointed a very great 
mourning to the whole nation for him, and bestowed a most pompous 
funeral upon him, And this was the ead that one of Alexander's and 
Aristobulus’ murderere came to. 


CHAP. XXX. 


When Herod made Inquiry about Pheroras’ Death, a Discovery was made 
that Antipater hod prepared a poisonous Draught for him. Herod casts 
Doris and her Accomplices, a8 also Mariamne, out of the Palace, and 
Blots her Son Herod out of kis Testament. 

§ 1. Bur now the punishment was transferred unto the original author, 
Antipater, and took its rise from the death of Pheroras: for certain of his 
freed men came with a sad countenance to the king, and told him, that 
“his brother had been destroyed by poison, and that his wife had brought 
him somewhat that was prepared aftcr an unusual manner, and that, upon 
his eating it, he presently fell into his distemper; and that Antipater’s 
mother and sister, two days before, brought a woman out of Arabia that 
was skilfal in mixing such drags, that she might prepare a love potion for 
Pheroras; and that, instead of a love potion, she had given him deadly 
poison; and that this was done by the management of Sytleus, who was 
acquainted with that woman.” 

2. The king was deeply affected with #0 many suspicions, and had the 
maid servants and some of the free women also tortured; one of whom 
cried out in her agonies, “* May that God that governs the earth and the 
heaveus punish the author of all these our miseries, Antipater's mother !" 
The king took a handle from this confession, and proceeded to inquire 
further into the truth of the matter. So this woman discovered the friend- 
ship of Antipater's mother to Pheroras and Antipater’s women, as also 
their secret meetings, and that Pheroras and Antipater had drunk with 
them for a whole night together as they returned from the king, and would 
not suffer any body, cither man-servant or maid-servant, to be there; 
while one of the freed women discovered the whole matter. 

3. Upon this Herod tortured the maid-servants every one by themselves 
separately, who all unanimously agreed in the foregoing discoveries, and 
that accordingly by agreement they went away, Antipater to Rome and 
Pheroras to Perca: for that they oftentimes talked to one another thus, 
“That after Herod had slain Alexander and Aristobulus, he would fal) 
upon them, and upon their wives, because, after he had not spared 
Mariamne and her children, he would spare nobody; and that for this 
reason it was best to get as far off the wild beast as they were able.” And 
that Antipater oftentimes lamented his own case before his mother, and 
said to her, that ‘ he had already gray hairs upon his head, and that hi 
father grew younger again every day, and that perhaps death would over- 
take him before he should begin to be a king in earnest ; and that in case 
Herod should die, which yet nobody knew when it would be, the enjoy- 
ment of the succcession could certainly be bat for a little time; for that 
these heads of Hydra, the sons of Alexander and Aristobulus, were growing 
up: that he was deprived by his father of the hopes of being succeeded by 
his children, for that bis successor after his death was not to be any one of 
his own sons, but Herod the son of Mariumne; that in this point Herod 
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was plainly distracted, to think that his testament should therein take 
place ; for he would take care that not one of his posterity should remain, 
because he was of all fathers the greatest hater of his children. Yet does 
he hate his brother etill worse, whence it was that he @ while ago gave 
himself a hondred talents, that he should not have any intercourse with 
Pheroras. And when Pheroras said, Wherein have we done him any 
harm? Antipater replied, I wish he would but deprive us of all we have, 
and leave us naked and alive only; but it is indeed impossible to escape 
this wild beast, who is thus given to murder, who will not permit ue to 
love any person openly, although we be together privately; yet may we 
be no openly too, if we have but the courage and the hands of men.” 

4, These things were said by the women upon the torture, as aleo that 
Pheroras resolved to fly with them to Perea. Now Herod gave credit to 
all they said, on account of the affair of the hundred talents; for he bad 
uree with any body ubout them, but only with Antipater, So 
he vented his anger first of all against Antipater’s mother, and took away 
from her all the ornaments which had given her, which cost a great many 
talents, and cast her out of the palace a second time. He also took care 
of Pheroras’ women after their tortures, as being now reconciled to them ; 
but he was in great consternation himself, and inflamed upon every sus- 

icion, and had many innocent persons led to the torture out of his fear, 
lest he should leave any guilty person untortured. 

5. And now it was that he betook himself to examine Antipater of Sa- 
maria, who was the steward of [his son] Antipater; and upon torturing 
him, he learned that Antipater had sent for a potion of deadly poison for 
him out of Egypt, by Antiphylus, a companion of his; that Theudio, the 
uncle of Antipater, had it from him, and delivered it to Pheroras; for that 
Antipater had charged him to take bis father off while he was at Rome, 
and so free him from the suspicion of doing it himeelf ; that Pheroras also 
committed this potion to his wife. Then did the king send for her, and 
bade her bring to him what she had received immediately. So she came 
ont of her house as if she would bring it with her, bat threw herself down 
from the top of the house, in order to prevent any examination and torture 
from the king. However, it came to pass, as it seems by the providence 
of God, when he intended to bring Antipater to punishment, that she fell 
not apon her head, but upon other parts of her body, and escaped. The 
king, when she was brought to him, took care of her, (for she was at 
firat quite seneeless upon her fall,) and asked her why she had thrown 
herself down? and gave her his oath, that if she would epeak the real 
truth, he would excuse her from punishment; but that, if she concealed 
any thing, he would have her body torn to pieces by torments, and leave 
no part of it to be buried. 

6, Upon this the woman paused alittle, and then said, ‘‘ Why do I epare 
to apesk of these grand secrets, now Pheroros is dead, that would only 
tend to eave Antipater, who is all our destruction. Hear then, O king, 
and be thou, and God himself who cannot be deceived, witnesses to the 
truth of what I am going to say. When thou didst sit weeping by Phe- 
roras as he waa dying, then it was that he called me to him, and said, 
«My dear wife, I have been greatly mistaken as to the disposition of wy 
brother towards me, and have hated him that is so affectionate to me, and 
have contrived to kill him who is in such disorder for me before I am dead. 
As for myzelf, I receive the recompense of my impiety ; but do thon bring 
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what poison was left with us by Antipater, and which thou keepest in order 
to destroy him, and consume it immediately in the fire in my eight, thet I 
may vot be liable to the avenger in the invisible world.’ This I brought 
as he bade me, and emptied the greatest part of it into the fire, but re- 
served a little of it for my own use against uncertain futurity, and out of 
my fear of thee.” 

7. When ehe had said this, she brought the box, which had a small 
quantity of this potion in it; but the king let her alone, and transferred 
the tortures to Antiphilus’s mother and brother, who both confessed that 
Antiphilus brought the box out of Egypt, and that they had received the 
potion from a brother of his who was a physician at Alexandria. Then 
did the ghosts of Alexander and Aristobulas go round all the palace, and 
became the inquisitors and discoverers of what could not otherwise have 
been found out, and brought euch as were the freest from suspicion to be 
examined ; whereby it was discovered that Mariamne, the high priest's 
daughter, was conscious of thie plot, and her very brothers, when they 
were tortured, declared it so to be. Whereupon the king avenged this 
insolent attempt of the mother upon her son. and blotted Herod, whom he 
had by her, out of his testament, who bad beer before named therein an 
successor to Antipater. 

CHAP. XXXI. 
Antipater is convicted by Bathytbes: but he still returns from Rome without 
knowing it, Herod brings him to his Trial, 

§. 1. After these things were over, Bathyllus came under examination, 
in order to convict Antipater, who proved the concluding attestation to 
Antipater’s designs ; for indeed be was no other than his freed-man. This 
man came, and brought unother deadly potion, the poison of asps, and the 
juices of other serpents, that if the first potion did not do the basinees, 

heroras and bis wife might be armed with this also to destroy the king. 
He brought also an addition to Antipater's insolent attempt against hiv 
father, which was the letters which he wrote against his brethren, Arche- 
laus and Philip, who were the king’s sons, and educated at Rome, being 
yet youths, but of generous dispositions. Antipater set himself to get rid 
of these es soon as he could, that they might not be prejudicial to his hopes, 
and to that end he forged letters against them in the name of his friends 
at Rome. Some of these he corrupted by bribes to write how they grossly 
Teproached their father, and did openly bewail Alexander and Aristobulus, 
and were uneasy at their being recalled, for their father bad already sent 
for them, which was the very thing that troubled Antipater. 

2. Nay, indeed, while Antipater was in Judea, and before he was upon 
his journey to Rome, he gave money to have the like letters against them 
sent from Rome, and then came to his father, wko as yet had no suspicion 
of him, and apologized for his brethren, and alleged on their behalf, that 
some of the things cuntained in those letters were false, and others of them 
were only youthful errors, Yet at the same time that he expended a great 
deal of his money, by making presents to such as wrote against his brethren, 
did he aim to bring his accounts into confusion, by buying costly garmente, 
and carpets of various contextures, with silver and gold cups, and a great 
many more curious things, that s0, among the very great expenees laid out 
upon such furniture, he might conceal the money he had used in hiring 
men [to write the letters ;] for he brought in an account of his expenses, 
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‘amounting to two hundred talents, his main pretence for which was the 
lewsuit be had been in with Sylleus, So while all his rogueries, even 
those of a leaser sort also, were covered by bis greater villany, while all the 
examinations by torture proclaimed his attempt to murder his father, and 
the lettera proclaimed his second attempt to murder his brethren; yet did 
no one of those that came to Rome inform him of hia misfortunes in Judea, 
although seven months had intervened between his conviction and his re- 
turn, 80 great was the hatred which they all bore to him. And perhaps 
they were the ghosts of those brethren of his that had been murdered, that 
atopped the mouths of those thet intended to have told him. He then wrote 
from Rome, and informed {his friends) that he would soon come to them, 
and how he was dismissed with honour by Czsar. 

3. Now the king being desirous to get this plotter against him into his 
hands, and being also afraid lest he should some way come to the know. 
ledge how hia affairs stood, and be upon his guard, he dissembled his anger 
in his epistle to him, as in other points he wrote kindly to him, and desired 
him to make haste, because if he came quickly, he would then lay aside 
the complaints he had against his mother ; for Antipater was not ignorant 
that his mother had been expelled out of the palace. However, he had 
before reccived a letter, which contained an account of the death of Phe- 
roras, at Tarentum,* and made great lamentations at it; for which some 
commended him, as being for his own uncle; though probably this confue 
sion arose on account of his having thereby failed in his plot (on his fa. 
ther’s life,) and his tears were more for the loss of him that was to have 
been subservient therein, than for [an uncle} Pheroras: moreover, a sort 
of fear came upon him as to his designs, lest the poison should have been 
discovered. However, when he was in Cilicia, he received the foremen- 
tioned epistle from his father, and made great haste accordingly. But 
when he had sailed to Celenderis, a suspicion came into hie mind relating 
to hie mother’s misfortune; as if his soul foreboded eome mischief to it- 
self, Those therefore of his friends who were the most considerate, ad- 
vised him not rashly to go to his father til] be had learned what were the 
occasions why his mother had been ejected, because they were afraid that 
he might be involved in the calumnies that had been cast upon his mother ; 
hut those that were less considerate, and had more regard to their own de- 
sires of seeing their native country than to Antipater’s sufety, pereuaded 
him to make huste home, aud aot by delaying his journey afford his father 
ground for an ill suspicion, and give « handle to those that raised stories 
against him ; for that in case any thing had been moved to his disudvan- 
tage, it was owing to his absence, which durst not have been done had he 
Deen present. And they said, it was absurd to deprive himself of certain 
happiness for the sake of an uncertain suspicion, and not rather to return 
to his father, and take the royal authority upon him, which was in a state 
of fluctuation on his account only. Antipater complied with this last ad- 
vice; for Providence hurried him on [to his destruction.] So he passed 
over the sea, and landed at Sebastus, the haven of Cesaree. 

4. And here he found a perfect and unexpected solitude, while every 
body ‘avoided him, and nobody durst come at him; for he was equally 
hated by all men; and now that hatred had liberty to show itself, and the 
dread men were in at the king's anger, made men keep from him; for the 
whole city {of Jerusalem] was filled with the ramours about Antipater, and 

© This Tarentum has coics still extant, a Reland informs ua here in his note, 
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Antipater himeelf was the only person who was ignorant of them ; for as 
no man was dismissed more magnificently when he began his voyage ta 
Rome, so was no man now received back with greater ignominy. And 
indeed he began already to suspect what misfortunes there were in Herod's 
family ; yet did he cunningly conceal his euspicion; and while he was in- 
wardly ready to die for fear, he put on a forced boldness of countenance, 
Nor could he now fly any whither, nor had he any way of emerging out 
of the difficulties which encompassed him, nor indeed had he even there 
any certain intelligence of the affairs of the royal family, by reason of the 
threate the king had given out: yet had he some smali hopes of better 
tidings; for perhaps nothing had been discovered, or, if any discovery 
had been made, perhaps he should be able to clear himeelf by impadence 
and artful tricks, which were the only things he relied upon for his deli- 
verance. 

5. And with these hopes did he screea himself, till he came to the pa- 
lace, without any friends with him; for these were affronted and shut out 
at the first gate. Now Varas, the president of Syria, happened to be in 
the palace [at this juncture:} so Antipater went in to hia father, and, 
putting on a bold face, he came near to salute him; but Herod stretched 
out his hands, and turned his head away from him, and cried out, “* Even 
this is an indication of a parricide, to be desirous to get me into his arms, 
when he is under such heinous accusations. God confound thee, thou vile 
wretch! do not thou touch me, till thou hast cleared thyself of these crimes 
that are charged upon thee. 1 appoint thee a court where thou art to be 
judged, and this Varus, who is very seasonably here, to be thy judge; and 
get thou thy defence ready against to-morrow ; for I give thee so m 
time to o prepare suitable excuses for thyself.” And as Antipater was so 
confou , that he was able to make no answer to this charge, he went 
away; bat his mother and wife came to him, and told him of all the evi- 
dence they had gotten against him. Hereupon he recollected himself, and 
considered what defence he should make a sinst the accusations, 


CHAP. XXXII. 
Antipater is accused before Varus, and is convicted of laying a Plot (against 
his Father] by the strongest Evidence, Herod puts off his Punishment 
till he should be recovered, and, in the mean time, alters his Testament. 


§ 1. Now the day following, the king assembled « court of his kinsmen 
and friends, and called in Antipater’s friends also: Herod himself, with 
‘Varus, were the presidents; and Herod called for all the witnesses, and 
ordered them to be brought in; among whom some of the domestic ser- 
vants of Antipater’s mother were brought in also, who had but a little 
while before been caught, as they were carrying the following letter from 
her to her son: ‘Since all those things have been already discovered to 
thy father, do not thou come to him, unless thou canst procure some 
assistance from Creser.”” When this and the other witnesses were intru- 
duced, Antipater came in, and falling on his face before his father’s feet, 
he said, ‘* Father, I beseech thee do not condemn me beforehand, but let 
thy ears be unbinased, and attend to my defence ; for if thon wilt give me 
leave, I will demonstrate that I am innocent.” 

2. Hereapon Herod cried out to him to hold his peace, and spoke thus 
to Varus: ‘‘I cannot bat think that thou, Varus, and every other upright 
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judge, will determine that Antipater is a vile wretch. I am also afraid 
‘that thou wilt abhor my ill fortune, and jndge me alao myself unworthy of 
all sorts of calamity, for begetting euch childreu, while yet I ought rather 
to be pitied, who have been so affectionate a father to such wretched eona ; 
for when I had settled the kingdom on my former sons, even when they 
were young, and when, besides the charges of their education at Rome, I 
had made them the friends of Csar, and made them envied by other kings, 
I found them plotting against me; these have been put to death, and that, 
in a great measure, for the sake of Antipater; for as he was then young, 
and appointed to be my successor, I took care chiefly to secure him from 
danger: but this profligate wild beast, when he had been over and above 
eutiated with that patience which I showed him, he made use of that 
abundance I had given him, against mysclf; for I seemed to him to live 
too long, and he was very uneasy at the old age I was arrived at; nor 
could he stay eny longer, but would be a king by parricide. And justly I 
am served by him for bringing him back out of the country to court, when 
he wa of no esteem before, and for thrusting out those sons of mine that 
were born of the queen, and for making him a successor to my dominions, 
[confess to thee, O Varus, the great folly I was guilty of: for I provoked 
those 8 of mine to act against me, and cut off their just expectations, 
for the sake of Antipater; and indeed what kindness did I do to them, 
that could equal what I have done to Antipater? to whom I have, in a 
manner, yielded up my royal authority while I am alive, and whom I have 
openly named for the successor to my dominions in my testament, and 
given him a yearly revenue of his own, of fifty talents, and supplied him 
with money to an extravagant degree out of my own revenue; and when 
he was about to sail tu Rume, I gave him three hundred tale 
commended him, and him alone of all my children, to Caesar, as his father’s 
deliverer. Now what crimes were those other sons of mine guilty of like 
these of Antipater? and what evidence was there brought against them so 
strong as there is to demonstrate this son to have plotted against me? 
Yet does this particide presume to speak for himself, and hopes to secure 
the truth by his cunning tricks. Thou, O Varus, must guard thyself 
against him ; for I know the wild beast, and I foresee how plausibly he will 
talk, and his counterfeit lamentation. This was he who exhorted me to 
have a care of Alexander when he was alive, and not to intrust my body 
with all men! This was he who came to ray very bed, and locked about 
Test any one should lay snares for me! This was he who took care of my 
tleep, and secured me from any fear of danger, who comforted me under 
the trouble I was in upon the slaughter of my sons, and looked to see what 
affection my surviving brethren bore me! This was my protector, and 
the guardian of my body! And when I call to mind, O Varus, his ers 
ness upon every occasion, and his ert of dissembling, I can hardly believe 
that I am still alive, and I wonder how I have eecaped such a deep plotter 
of mischief. However, since some fate or other makes my house desolate, 
and perpetually raises up those that are dearest to me against me, I will 
with teara lament my hard fortune, and privately groan under my lonesome. 
condition; yet I am resolved that no one who thirsts after my blood shall 
escape punishment, although the evidence should extend itself to all 
my sons.” 

3. Upon Herod saying this, he wes interrupted by the confusion he was 
in; but ordered Nicolaus, one of his friends, to produce the evidence 
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against Antipater. But in the mean time Antipater lifted up his head, 
(for he lay on the ground before his father’s feet,) and cried out aloud, 
“Thou, O father, bast made my apology for me; for how can I bea 
parricide, whom thou thyself confeseest to have always had for thy guardian? 
‘Thou callest my filial affection prodigious lies, and hypocrisy ; how then 
could it be that I, who was eo subtle in other mattera, should here be so 
mad as not to understand that it was not easy that he who committed so 
horrid a crime should be concealed from men, but impossible that he 
should be concealed from the Judge of heaven, who sees all things, and is 
present every where? or did I not know what end my brethren came to, 
on whom God inflicted 20 great a punishment for their evil designs against 
thee ? and, indeed, what was there that could possibly provoke me against 
thee? Could the hope of being aking do it? I wasa king already. 
Could I suspect hatred from thee? No: was not I beloved by thee? 
And what other fear could I have? Nay, by preserving thee safe, I was a. 
terror to others, Did I want money? No; for who was able to expend 
so much as myself? Indeed, father, had I been the most execrable of all 
mankind, and hed I had the soul of the most cruel wild beast, must I not 
have been overcome with the benefits thou hadst bestowed upon me? whom, 
as thou thyself sayest, thou broughtest [into the palace ;] whom thou 
didst prefer before so many of thy sons; whom thou madest a king in 
thine own lifetime; and by the vast magnitude of the other advantages 
thou bestowedst on me, thou madest me an object of envy. O miserable 
man! that thou shouldst undergo this bitter absence, and thereby afford a 
reat opportunity for envy to rise against thee! und a long space for such 
as were laying designs against thee! Yet was J absent, father, on thy 
affairs, that Sylleus might not treat thee with contempt in thine old age, 
Rome is a witness to my filial affection, and so is Cwsar, the ruler of the 
habitable earth, who oftentimes called me Philopater.* Take here the 
letters he has sent thee, they are more to be believed than the calumnies 
raised here ; these letters are my only apology; these I use as the demon- 
stration of that natural affection 1 have to thee. Remember that it was 
against my own choice that I eailed (to Rome,] as knowing the latent 
hatred that was in the kingdom agaiust me. It was thou, O father, how- 
ever unwillingly, who hast been my ruin, by forcing me to allow time for 
calumnies against me, and envy at me. However, I am come hither, and 
am ready to hear the evidence there ie against me. If I be a parricide, I 
have passed by land and by sea, without suffering any misfortune on either 
of them: but this method of trial is no advantage to me; for it seems, O 
father, that I am already condemned, both before God and before thee; 
and aa I am already condemned, I beg that thou wilt not believe the others 
that have been tortured, but let fire be brought to torment me; let the racks 
march through my bowels ; have no regard to any lamentations that this 
polluted body can make; for if I be a parricide, I ought not to die without 
torture.” Thus did Antipater cry out with lamentations and weeping, and 
moved all the rest, and Varus in particular, to commiserate his case. 
Herod was the only person whose passion was too strong to permit him 
to weep, as knowing that the testimonies against him were true. 

4. And vow it was, that at the king’s commend, Nicolaus, when he had 
premised a great deal about the craftiness of Antipater, and had prevented 
the effects of their commiseration to him, afterwards brought ia a bitter and 

© A lover of his father. 
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Targe accusation against him, ascribing all the wickednesa that had been in 
the kingdom to ha, especially the murder of his brethren, and demon- 
strated that they had perished by the calumnies he had rained against them. 
He also eaid that he had laid designs against them that were still alive, as 
if they were laying plots for the succession; and, said he, how can it be 
supposed that he who prepared poison for his father, should abstain from 
mischief as to his brethren? He then proceeded to convict him of the 
attempt to poison Herod, and gave an account in order of the several dis- 
coveries that had been made, and had great indignation as to the affair of 
Pheroras, because Antipater had been for making him murder his brother, 
and had corrupted those that were dearest to the king, and filled the whole 
palace with wickedness; and when he had insisted on many other accu- 
sations, and the proofs for them, he left off. 

5. Then Varus bid Antipater make his defence; but he lay along in 
silence, and said no more but this, ‘‘ God is my witness that I am entirely 
innocent.” So Varua asked for the potion, and gave it to be drunk by & 
condemned malefactor, who was then in prison, who died upon the spot. 
So Varus, when he had had a very private discourse with Herod, and had 
‘written an account of this assembly to Caesar, went away after a day’s atay. 
The king also bound Antipater, and sent away to inform Cwear of hie 
‘misfortunes. 

6. Now after this, it was discovered that Antipater had lnid a plot against 
Salome also; for one of Antiphilus’s domestic servants came, and brought 
letters from Rome, from a maid-servant of Julia, Cesar’s wife, whose name 
was Acme. By her a message was sent to the king, that she had found a 
letter written by Salome, among Julia’s papers, and had sent it to him pri- 
vately, out of her good-will to him. This letter of Salome’s contained the 
most bitter br sary of the king, and the highest accusations against him. 
Antipater had forged this letter, and had corrupted Acme, and persuaded 
her to send it to Herod, This was proved by her letter to Antipater, for 
thus did this woman write to him: “As thou desirest, I have written a 
letter to thy father, and have sent that letter, and am persuaded that the 
king will not spare his sister when he reads it. Thou wilt do well to re- 
member what thou hast promised, when all is accomplished.” 

7, ‘When this epistle was discovered, and what the epistle forged against 
Salome contained, a suspicion came into the king’s mind, that perhaps the 
Jetters against Alexander were also forged: he was moreover greatly die. 
turbed, and in & passion, because he had almost slain his sister on Anti- 
pater’s account. He did no longer delay therefore to bring him to punish- 
ment for all his crimes; yet when he was eagerly pursuing Antipater, he 
was restrained by & severe distemper he fell into, However, he sent an 
account to Cesar about Acme, and the contrivances against Salome; he 
sent aleo for hie testament, and altered it, and therein made Antipas king, 
an taking no care of Archelaus and Philip, because Antipater had blasted 
their reputations with him; but he bequeathed to Cesar, besides other 
presents that he gave him, a thousand talents ; as also to his wife and chil- 
dren, and frieads, and freed-men, about five hundred; he also bequeathed 
to all othera a great quantity of land, and of money, and showed his re- 
spects to Salome his sister, by giving her most splendid gifts. And thia 
‘was what was contained in his testament, as it was now altered. 
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CHAP, XXXIIE. 

The Golden Eagle is cut to pieces. Herod's barbarity when he was ready to 
die, He attempts to kill himself. He commands Antipater to be slai 
He survives him Five Daye, and then dies. 

§ 1. Now Herod’s distemper became more ana more severe to him, and 

this because these his disorders fell upon him in his old age, and when he 

was in a melancholy condition; for he was already almost seventy years 
of age, and had been brought low by the calamities that happened to him 
about his children, whereby he had no pleasure in life, even when he was 
in health; the grief also that Antipater was still alive aggravated his 
disease, whom he resolved to put to death now not at random, but as soon 
as he should be well again, and resolved to have him slain {in a public 

manner]. . 

2, There also now happened to him, among his other calamities, a cer- 
tain popular sedition. There were two men of learning in the city {Jeru- 
salem], who were thought the most skilful in the laws of their country, and 
were on that account had in very great esteem all over the nation: they 
were, the one Judas, the son of Sepphoria; and the other Matthias, the son 
of Magalus. ‘There was a great concourse of the young men to these men, 
when they expounded the laws, and there got together every day a kind of 
an army of such as were growing up to be men. Now when these men 
were informed that the king was wearing away with melancholy, and with 
a distemper, they dropped words to their acquaintance, how it was now a 
very proper time to defend the cause of God, and to pull down what had 
been erected contrary to the laws of their country; for it was unlawful 
there should be any such thing in the temple as images, or faces, or the 
like representation of any animal whatsoever, Now the king had put up 
a golden eagle over the great gate of the temple, which these Jearned men 
exhorted them to cut down, and told them, that if there should any danger 
arise, it was a glorious thing to die for the laws of their country; because 
that the soul was immortal, and that an eternal enjoyment of happiness did 
await such ag died on that account; while the mean-spirited, and those 
that were not wise enough to show a right love of their gouls, preferred 
death by a disease, before that which is the result of a virtuous behaviour. 

8. At the same time that these men made this speech to their dieciples, 
8 rumour was spread abroad, that the king was dying, which made the 
young men set about the work with greater boldness; they therefore let 
themselves down from the top of the temple with thick cords, and this at 
midday, and while a great number of people were in the temple, and cut 
down that golden eagle with axes. ‘This was presently told to the king's 
captain of the temple, who came running with a great body of soldiers, and 
caught about forty of the young men, and brought them to theking. And 
when he asked them, first of all, whether they had been so hardy as to 
cut down the golden eagle, they confessed they had done so: and when he 
asked them by whose command they had done it, they replied, at the com- 
mand of-the law of their country: and when he further asked them, how 
they could be so joyful when they were to be put to death, they replied, 
because they should enjoy greater happiness after they were dead.* 

Since in these two sections we have an evident aceount of the Jewish opiniona in 
the dayu of Josephus, about a future happy state, and the resurrection of the desi, usin 

ag 
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4. At this the king was in such an extravagant passion, that he over- 
came his disease [for the time,] and weat out, and spoke to the people ; 
wherein he made a terrible accusation against those men, as being guilty 
of sacrilege, and as making greater attempts under pretence of their law, 
and he thought they deserved to be punished as impious persons, Where- 
upon the people were afraid lest a great number should be found guilty, 
and desired that when he had first punished those that put them upon this 
work, and then those that were caught in it, be would leave off his anger 
asto the rest. With this the king complied, though not without difficulty, 
and ordered thoge that had let themselves down, together with the Rab- 
bing, to be burnt alive, but delivered the rest that were canght to the 
proper officers to be put to death by them. 

5. After this, the distemper seized upon his whole body, and greatly 
disordered all his parts with various symptoms; for there was a great fever 
upon him, and an intolerable itching over all-the surface of his body, and 
continual pains in his colon, and dropsical tumours about his feet, and an 
inflammation of the abdomen, and a putrefaction of his privy member, that 
produced worms. Besides which, he had a difficulty of breathing upon 
him, and could not breathe but when he sat upright, and had a convulsion 
of all his members, insomuch that the diviners said, those diseases were a 
punizhment upon him for what he had done to the Rabbins. Yet did he 
struggle with his numerous dieorders, and stil] bad a desire to live, and 
hoped of recovery, and considered of several methods of cure. Accordingly, 
he went over Jordan, and made use of those hot baths at Callirhoe, which 
run into the lake of Asphaltitis, but are themselves swect enough to be 
drunk. And here the physicians thought proper to bathe his whole body 
in warm oil, by letting it down into a large ves‘el full of oil; whereupon 
his eyes failed him, and he came and went as if he were dying; and as a 
tomult was then made by his servants, at their voice he revived again. 
Yet did he after this despair of recovery, and gave orders that each soldier 
should have fifty drachme apiece, and that his commanders and friends 
should have great sums of money given them, 

6. He then returned back and came to Jericho, in such a melancholy 
state of body as almost threatened him with present death, when he pro- 
ceeded to attempt a horrid wickedness ; for he got together the most illus- 
trious men of the whole Jewish nation, out of every village, into a place 
called the Hippodrome, and there shut them in. He then called for his 





the New Testament, John xi. 
he became an Ebionite 







24, I shall here refer to the other places in Josephus, before 
istian, which concorn the same matters. Of the War, b. ile 
chap. viii, § 10,11. b. iii, chap, viii. § 4. b. vil. chap. vi. § 7. Contr. Apion. b. ii. § 30. 
where we niey observe, that none of these passages are in his Hooks of Antiquit 

ten peculiarly for the use of the Gentiles, to whom he thought it not proper to 
topics a0 much out of their way as these were. Nor is this observation to be omitted 
here, especially on account of the sensible difference we have now before us in Josephus’ 
representation of the arguments used by the Rabbins to persuade their scholars to hazard 
their lives for the vindication of God’s Inw against images, by Moses, as well ax of the 
answers those scholare made to Herod, when they were caught, and ready to die for 
the same; I mean as compared with the parallel arguments and answers represented 































in the Antiquities, b. xvii. chap. vi. § 2, 8. A like difference between Jewish and Gen- 
file notions, the reader will find in my notes on Antiquities, b. 

chap. ix. § 1. See the like also, in the ease of the three Jewi , 
be xiii. chap, v. § 9. and chap, x.§ 4 and 5 b. xviii. chap. i, § 5.and comparod with thir 





in hin Wars of the Jews, b. ii. chap. viii. § 2-14 Nor does St. Paul himself reason to 
the Gentiles at Athens, Acte xvii. 16, 34. as he doea to the Jews, in his epistles. 
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sister Salome, and her husband Alexas, and made this speech to them: “I 
know well enough that the Jews will keep a festival upon my death; how- 
ever, it is in my power to be mourned for on other accounts, and to have 
a splendid funeral, if you will be but subservient to my commands, Do 
‘you but take care to send eoldiers to encompass these men that are now in 
custody, and slay them immediately upon my death, and then all Judea, 
and every family of them, will weep at it, whether they will or n0.” 

7. These were the commands he gave them; when there came letters 
from his ambassadors at Rome, whereby information was given that Acme 
‘was put to death at Cesar’s command, and that Antipater was condemned 
to die: however, they wrote withal, that if Herod had a mind rather to 
banish him, Cesar had permitted him so to do, So he for a little while 
revived, and had a desire to live; but presently after he was overborne by 
his pains, and was disordered by want of food, and by a convulsive cough, 
and endeavoured to prevent a natural death; #0 he took an apple and asked 
for a knife, for he used to pare apples and eat them ; he then Jooked round 
about to see that there was nobody to hinder him, and lifted up his right 
hand as if he would stab himeclf; but Achiabus, his first cousin, came run- 
ning to bim, and held his hand, and hindered him from so doing; on which 
occasion a very great lamentation was mede in the palace, as if the king 
was expiring. As soon as ever Antipater beard that, he took courage, and 
with joy in his looks, besought his keepers, for a sum of money, to loose 
him and let him go; but the principal keeper of the prison did not only 
obstruct him in that his intention, but ran and told the king what his 
design was; hereupon the king cried out loader than his distemper would 
well bear, and immediately sent come of his guards and slew Antipater; he 
also gave order to have him buried at Hyrcanium, and altered his testament 
again, and therein made Archelaus, hie eldest son, and the brother of 
Antipas, hia successor, and made Antipas tetrarch. 

8, So Herod having survived the slaughter of bis eon five days, died, 
having reigned thirty-four years since he had caused Antigonus to be elain, 
and obtained his kingdom ; but thirty-seven years since he had been made 
king by the Romans. Now, as for his fortune, it was prosperous in all 
other respects, if ever any other man could be 80, since, from a private man 
he obtained the kingdom, and kept it e0 long, and left it,to his own sons; 
Dut atill, in his domestic affairs, he was a most unfortunate man, Now 
hefore the soldiers knew of his death, Salome and her husband came out 
and dismissed those that were in bonds, whom the king had commanded 
to be slain, and told them that he had altered his mind, and would have 
every one of them sent to their own homes, When these men were gone, 
Salome told the soldiers [the king was dead,] and got them and the rest of 
the multitude together at an assembly, in the amphitheatre in Jericho, 
where Ptolemy, who was intrusted by the king with his siguet-ring, came 
before them, and spoke of the happiness the king had attained, and com- 
forted the multitude, and read the epistle which had been left for the soldiers, 
wherein he earnestly exhorted them to bear good-will to his successor; 
and after he had read the epistle, he opened and read his testament, 
wherein Philip was to inherit Trachonitis, and the neighbouring countries, 
and Antipas was to be tetrarch, as we said before, and Archelaua was 
made king. He hadulso been commanded to carry Herod's ring to Cresur, 
and the settlements he had made sealed up, because Cesar was to be lord 
of all the settlements he had made, and was to confirm his testament; and 
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The ordered that the dispositions he had made were to be kept ae they were 
in his former testament. 

9. So there was an acclamation made to Archelaus, to congratulate him 
upon his advancement, and the soldiers, with the multitude, went roand 
about in troops, and promised him their good-will, and besides, prayed 
God to bless his government, After this they betook themselves to pre- 
pare for the king’s funeral; and Archelaus omitted nothing of magnificeace 
therein, but brought out all the royal ornaments to augment the pomp of 
the deceased. There was a bier all of gold, embroidered with precious 
stones, and a purple bed of various contexture, with the dead body upon 
it, covered with purple; and a diadem was put upon his bead, and a crown 
of gold above it, and a sceptre in his right hand; and near to the bier were 
Herod’s sons, and a multitude of hia kindred; next to whom came his 
guards and the regiments of Thracians, the Germans, also, and Gaule, all 
recoutred as if they were going to war; but the rest of the army went 
foremost, armed, and following their captains and officers in a regular 
manner ; after whom five hundred of his domestic servants and freed-men 
followed with sweet spices in their hands: and the body was carried two 
hundred furlongs to Herodium, where he had given orders to be buried. 
And this shall suffice for the conclusion of the life of Herod. 
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CONTAINING THE INTRRVAL OF BIXTY-NINE YEARS.—FROM THE DEATH 
OF HEROD TILL VESPABIAN WAS SENT TO GUBDUE THR JEWS BY NERO, 


CHAP. IL. 


Archelaus makes a funeral Feast for the People, on the account of Herod. 
After which a great Tumult is raised by the Multitude, and he sends the 
Soldiers out upon them, who destroy about three Thousand of them. 


§ 1. Now the necessity which Archelaus was under of taking a journey 
to Rome was the occasion of new disturbances ; for when he had mourned 
for bis father seven days,* and had given a very expensive funeral feast to 
the multitude, (which custom is the occasion of poverty to many of the 
Jews, because they are forced to feast the multitude; for if any one omits 
it, he is not esteemed a holy person,) he put on a white garment, and went 
up tothe temple, where the people accosted him with various acclamations. 
He also spoke kindly to the multitude from an elevated seat, and a throne 
of gold, and returned them thanks for the zeal they had shown about his 
father's faneral, and the submission they hnd made to him, as if he were 


© Hear Dean Aldrich’s note un this place: ‘The law or custom of the Jews," saye 
he, ‘requires seven days? mourning for the dead, Antiq. b. xvii. chap, vii, §4. Wheace 
the author of the book of Keclesinsticus, chap, x3ii. 12. ys as the proper 
time of mourning for the dead, and chap. xxxviii. 17. enjoins men to mourn fer the 
desd, that they may not be evil spoken of; for, aa Josephus says presently, if any one 
omits this mourning (funeral feast) he is not esteemed a holy person. Now 
ch a seven days’ mourning has been customary from times of the gre 
, Gen. 1. 10, Funeral feasts are also mentioned as of considerable antiquity, 
7. Jer, xvi 7. Prov. anni 6, Deut axvi 1. Josephus, of the Wats by ik 
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already settled in the kingdom ; but he toid them withal, that “he would 
not at present take upon him either the authority of a king, or the namea 
thereto belonging, until Ceesar, who is made lord of this whole affair by 
the testament, confirm the succession; for that when the soldiers would 
have set the diadem on his head at Jericho, he would not accept of it; but 
that he would make abundant requitals, not to the soldiers only, but to the 
people, for their alacrity and good-will to him, when the superior lords 
[the Romans] should have given him a complete title to the kingdom ; for 
that it should be his study to appear in all things better than his father.” 

2, Upon thia the multitude were pleased, and presently made a trial of 
what he intended, by asking great things of him; for some made a clamour 
that he would ease them in their taxes; others, that he would take off the 
duties upon commodities; and some, that he would loose those that were 
in prison; in all which cases he answered readily to their satisfaction, in 
order to get the good-will of the multitude; after which he offered [the 
proper] sacrifices, and feasted with his friends, And here it was that a 
great many of those that desired innovations, came in crowds towards the 
evening, and began then to mourn on their own account, when the public 
mourning for the king was over. These lamented those that were put to 
death by Herod, because they had cut down the golden eagle that had been 
over the gate of the temple. Nor was this mourning of a private natore, 
but the lamentations were very it, the mourning solemn, and the weep- 
ing such as was loudly heard all over the city, as being for those men who 
had perished for the laws of their country, and for thetemple. They cried 
out, that a punishment ought to be inflicted for these men upon those that 
were honoured by Herod; and that, in the first place, the man whom he 
had made high priest should be deprived, and that it was fit to choose a 
person of greater piety and purity than he was. 

8. At these clamours Archelaus was provoked; but restrained himself 
from taking vengeance on the authors, on account of the haste he was in 
of going to Rome, as fearing, leat, upon his making war on the multi- 
tude, such an action might detain him at home, Accordingly, he made 
trial to quiet the innovators by persuasion rather than by force, and sent 
hie general in a private way to them, and by him exhorted them to be 
quiet. But the seditious threw stones at him, and drove him away, as he 
came into the temple, and before he could say any thing to them. The like 
treatment they showed to others, who came to them after him, many of 
whom were sent by Archelaus, in order to reduce them to sobriety, and 
these answered still on all occasions after a passionate manner; and it 
openly appeared that they would not be quiet, if their numbers were but 
considerable. And indeed at the feast of unleavened bread, which waa 
now at haud, and is by the Jews called the passover, and used to be cele- 
brated with a great number of sacrifices, an immumerable multitude of the 
people came out of the country to worship: some of these atood in the 
temple bewailing the Rabbins [that had been put to death,) and procured 
their sustenance by begging, in order to support their sedition. At this 
Archelaus was affrighted, and privately senta tribune, with his cohort of 
soldiers, upon them, before the disease should spread over the whole multi- 
tude, and gave orders that they should constrain thowe that began the tu- 
mult, by force, to be quiet. At these the whole maltitude were irritated, 
and threw stones at many of the aoldiers, and killed them; but the tribune 
fled away wounded, and had much ado to escape wo. After which they be- 
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took themselves to their sacrifices, as if they had done no mischief; nor did 
it appear to Archelaus that the multitude could be restrained without blood- 
shed; #0 he sent his whole army upon them, the footmen in great multi- 
tudes, by the way of the city, and the horsemen by the way of the plain, 
who, falling upon them on the sudden, as they were offering their aacri- 
ficea, destroyed about three thousand of them; but the rest of the multitude 
were dispersed upon the adjoining mountains; these were followed by 
Archelaus’ heralds, who commanded every one to retire to their own homes, 
whither they all went, and left the festival. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Archelaus goes to Rome with a great Number of his Kindred. He is there 
accused before Cusar by Antipater ; but is superior to his Accusers injudg- 
ment, by the means of that defence which Nicolavs made for him. 

§ 1. Arcuszavs went down to the sea-side, with his mother and hia 
friends, Poplis, and Ptolemy, and Nicolaus, and left behind him Phikp, to 
be his steward in the palace, and to take care of his domestic affairs, Sa- 
lome went also along with him with her sons, as did also the king’s 
brethren and sons-in-law. ‘These, in appearance, went to give him all the 
assistance they were able, in order to secure his succession, but in reality to 
accuse him for his breach of the laws, by what he had done at the temple. 

2. Butas they were come to Ceesarea, Sabinus, the procurator of Syria, 
met them; he was going up to Judca, to secure Herod’s effects ; but Varus, 
[presicens of Syria,] who was come thither, restrained him from going any 

farther, This Varus, Archelaus had sent for, by the earnest entreaty of 

Ptolemy. At this time indeed, Sabinus, to gratify Varus, neither went to 

the citadels, nor did he shut up the treasuries where his father’s money 

was laid up, but promised that he would lie still, until Cesar should have 
taken cognizance of the affair. So he abode at Cesarea; but as econ as 
those that were his hinderance were gone, when Varus was gone to An- 
tioch, and Archelaus was sailed to Rome, he immediately went on to Jeru- 
salem, and seized upon the palace. And when he had called for the 
governors of the citadels, and the stewards [of the king’s private affairs,] 
he tried to sift out the accounts cf the money, and so take possession of 
the citadels. But the governors of those citadels were not unmindful of 
the commands Jaid upon them by Archelaus, and continued to guard them, 
and said, the custody of them rather belonged to Cesar than to Archelaus. 

8, In the mean time Antipas went also to Rome, to strive for the king- 
dom, and to insist that the former testament, wherein he was named to be 
king, was valid before the latter testament. Salome had also promised to 
assiet him, as had many of Archelaus’ kindred, who sailed along with Ar- 
chelaus himself also. He also carried along with him his mother, and Pto- 
lemy the brother of Nicolaus, who seemed one of great weight, on account 
of the great trust Herod put in him, he having been one of his most 
honoured friends. However, Antipas depended chiefly upon Ireneus, the 
orator, upon whose authority he had rejected such as advised him to yield 
to Archelaus, because he was his elder brother, and because the second 
testament gave the kingdom to him. The inclinatione also of Archelaus’ 
kindred, who hated him, were removed to Antipas, when they came to 
Rome, although in the firet place every one rather desired to live under 
their own laws, [without a king,] and to be under a Roman governor; 
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but if they should fail im that point, these desired that Antipas might be 
their king, 

4. Sabinus did also afford these his sstistance to the same purpose, by 
the letters he sent, wherein he accused Archelaus before Cesar, and highly 
commended Antipas. Sulome also, and those with her, put the crimes 
which they accused Archelaus of in order, and put them into Casar’s hands, 
and after they had done that, Archelaus wrote down the reasons of his 
claim, and, by Ptolemy, sent in his father's ring, and his father's accounts. 
And when Casar had maturely weighed by himself what both had to allege 
for themselves, as atso had considered of the great burden of the kingdom, 
and largeness of the revenues, and withal the number of children Herod 
had left behind him, and had morcover read the letters he had received from. 
Varus and Sabinus on this occasion, he assembled the principal persons 
among the Romans together, (in which assembly Caius, the son of Agrippa, 
and his daughter Julias, but by himself adopted for his own son, sat in the 
first seat,) and gave the pleaders leave to speak. 

5, Then stood up Satbme’s son, Antipater, (who of all Archelans’s anta- 
gonists was the shrewdest pleader,) and accused him in the following 
speech: ‘‘ That Archelaus did in words contend for the kingdom, but that 
in deed he had long exercised royal authority, and so did but insult Cesar 
in desiring to be now heard on that account ; since he had not stayed for his 
determinution about the succession, and since he had suborned certain per- 
sons, after Herod's death, to move for putting the diudem upon his head ; 
since he had set himself down in the throne, and given answers as a king, 
and altered the disposition of the army, and granted to some higher digai- 
ties: that he had also complied in all things with the people in the re- 
questa they had made to him as to their king, and had also dismissed thore 
that had been put into bonds by his father, for most important rensoxs. 
Now, after all this, he desires the shadow of that royal authority, whove 
substance he had already seized to himself, and so hath made Caesar lord, 
not of all things, but of words, He also reproached him further, that his 
mourning for hie father was only pretended, while he put on a sad counte- 
nance inthe day-time, but drank to great excess in the night, from which 
behaviour, he the late disturbance among the multitude came, while 
they had an indignation thereat. And indeed the purport of this whole 
discourse was to aggravate Archelaus’ crime in slaying such a multitude 
about the temple, which multitude came to the festival, but were barbur 
ously slain in the midst of their own sacrifices ; and he said, there wassuch 
a vast number of dead bodies heaped together in the temple, as even a 
foreign war, should that come upon them [suddenly,] before it was de- 
nounced, could not have heaped together. And he added, that it was the 
foresight his father had of that his barbarity, which made him never give 
him any hopes of the kingdom, but when his mind was more infirm than 
his bedy, and he was not able to reason soundly, and did not well know 
what was the character of that son, whom in his second testament he made 
hie successor ; and this was done by him at a time when he had no com- 
plaints to make of him whom he had named before when he was sound in 
body, and when his mind was free from all passion. That, however, if any 
one should suppose Herod’s judgment, when he was tick, was superior to 
that at another time, yet had Archelaus forfeited his kingdom by his own 
behaviour, and those his actions, which were contrary to the law, and to 
ite disadvantage. Or what sort of a king will this man be, when he hath 
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obtained the government from Cresar, who hath slain so many before he 
hath obtained it. 

6. When Antipater had spoken largely to this purpose, and had pro- 
duced a great number of Archelaus’ kindred as witnesses, to prove every 
part of the accusation, he ended his discourse. Then stood up Nicolaus 
to plead for Archelaus. He alleged, that ‘‘ the slaughter in the temple 
could not be avoided; that those that were slain were become enemies 
not to Archelaus’ kingdom only, but to Cesar, who was to determine 
about him, He aleo demonstrated, that Archelaus’ accusers had advised 
him to perpetrate other things of which he might have been accused. But 
he insisted that the latter testament should, for this reason, above all 
others, be esteemed valid, because Herod had therein appointed Caesar to 
‘oe the person who should confirm the succession; for he who showed 
such prudence us to recede from his own power, and yield it up to the lord 
of the world, cannot be supposed mistaken in his judgment about him that 
was to be his heir; and he that so well knew whom to choose for arbi- 
trator of the succession, could not be unacquaifited with him whom he 
chose for his successor.” 

7. When Nicolaus had gone through all he had to say, Archelaus 
came, and fell down before Csar’s knees, without any noise. Upon 
which he raised him up, after a very obliging manner, and declared that 
truly he was worthy to succeed his futher. However, he still made no 
firm determinetion in his case ; but when he had dismissed thoee assessors 
that had been with him that day, he deliberated by himself about the 
gations which he had heard, whether it were fit to conetitute any of those 
named in the testaments for Herod's successor, or whether the government 
should be parted among all his posterity, and this because of the number 
of those that seemed to stand in need of support therefrom, 





CHAP. Hi. 


The Jews fight a great Battle with Sabinus’ Soldiers, and a great 
Destruction is made at Jerusalem, 

§ 1. Now before Czsar had determined any thing about these affairs, 
Malthace, Archelaus’ mother, fell sick and died. Letters also were brought 
out of Syria from Varus, about a revolt of the Jews. This was foreseen 
‘by Varus, who accordingly, after Archelaus was eailed, went up to Jeru- 
salem to restrain the promoters of the sedition, since it was manifest that 
the nation would not be at rest; so he left one of those legiona which he 
brought with him out of Syria in the city, and went himself to Antioch. 
But Sabinus came, after he was gone, and gave them an occasion of 
making innovations ; for he compelled the keepers of the citadels to deliver 
them up to him, and made a bitter search after the king’s money, as de- 
pending not only on the soldiers who were left by Varus, but on the 
multitude of his own servants, all of whom he armed, and used as the 
instruments of his covetousnese. Now when that feast, which was 
observed after seven weeks, and which the Jews call Pentecost, (i, e. the 
50th day,) was at hand, its name being taken from the number of days 
[after the passover}, the people got together, but not on account of the 
Secustomed divine worship, but of the indignation they had [at the 
present state of affairs.) | Wherefore an immense multitude ran together, 
out of Galilee, and Idumea, and Jericho, and Perea, that was beyond 
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Jordan ; but the people that natorally belonged to Judea itself were above 
the rest, both in number and in the alacrity of the men. So they distri- 
buted themselves into three parts, and pitched their camps in three places; 
one at the north side of the temple, another at the south side, by the 
Hippodrome, and the third part were at the palace on the weet. So they 
lay round about the Romans on every side, and besieged them. 

2. Now Sabinus was affrighted, both at the multitude and at their 
courage, and sent messengers to Varue continually, and besought him to 
come to his succour quickly, for that, if he delayed, his legion would be 
cut to pieces. As for Sabinus himself, be got up to the highest tower of 
the fortress, which was called Phasaelus: it is of the same name with 
Herod’s brother, who was destroyed by the Parthians: and then he made 
signs to the soldiers of that legion to attack the enemy ; for his astonish- 
ment was Ao great that he durst uot go down to his own men. Hereupon 
the soldiers were prevailed upon, and leaped out into the temple, and 
fought terrible battle with the Jews; in which, while there were none 
over their heads to distress them, they were too hard for them, by their 
skill, and the others’ want of skill, in war; but when once many of the 
Jews had gotten up to the top of the cloisters, and threw their darts down- 
wards upon the beads of the Romans, there were a great many of them 
destroyed. Nor was it easy to avenge themselves upon those that threw 
their weapons from oa high, nor was it more easy for them to sustain 
those who came to fight them hand to hand. 

8. Since, therefore, the Romans were sorely afflicted by both these 
circumstances, they set fire to their cloisters, which were works to be 
admired, both on account of their magnitude and costliness. Whereupon 
those that were above them were presently encompassed with the flame, 
and many of them periehed therein; as many of them aleo were destroyed. 
by the enemy, who came suddenly upon them ; some of them also threw 
themselves down from the walls backward, and some there were who, from 
the desperate condition they were in, prevented the fire, by killing them- 
elves with their own swords; but so many of them as crept out from the 
walls, and came upon the Romans, were easily mastered by them, by 
reason of the astonishment they were under; until at last, some of the 
Jews being destroyed and others dispersed by the terror they were in, the 
soldiers fell upon the treasure of God, which was now deserted, and plun- 
dered about four hundred talents, of which sum Sabinus got together all 
that was not carried away by the soldiers. 

4, However, thie destruction of the works {about the temple], and of 
the men, occasioned a much greater number, and those of a more warlike 
sort, to get together, to oppose the Romans. These encompassed the 
palace round, and threatened to destroy all that were in it, unless they 
went their ways quickly; for they promised that Sabinus should come to 
no harm, if he would go out with his legion. ‘There were also a great 
many of the king’s party who deserted the Romans, and assisted the Jews; 
yet did the most warlike body of them all, who were three thousand of the 
men of Sebaste, go over to the Romans. Rufus also, and Gratus, their 
captains, did the same, Gratue having the foot of the king’s party under 
him, and Rufus the horse,) each of whom, even without the forces under 
them, were of great weight, on account of their strength and wisdom, 
which turn the scales in war. Now the Jews persevered in the siege, and 
tried to break down the walla of the fortrese, aad cried out to Sabinus and 
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his party, that they should go their ways, and not prove a binderance to 
them, now they hoped, after a long time, to recover that ancient liberty 
which their forefathers had enjoyed. Sabinus indeed was well contented 
to get out of the danger he was in, but he distrusted the assurances the 
Jews gave him, and suspected such gentle treatment was but a bait laid 
as a snare for them: this consideration, together with the hopes he had of 
succour from Varus, made him bear the s‘ege still longer. 


CHAP. IV. 


Herod's veteran Soldiers become tumultuous, The Robberies of Judas. 
‘Simon and Athrongeus take the name of King upon them. 

§ 1, Ar this time there were great disturbances in the country, and that 
in many places; and the opportunity that now offered itself induced a great 
amany to set up for kings. And, indeed, in Idumeu two thousand of He- 
rod’s veteran soldiers got together, and armed themselves, and fought 
against those of the king’s purty; against whom Achiubus, the king's first 
cousin, fought, and that out of some of the places that were the most 
strongly fortified; but so as to avoid a direct conflict with them in the 
plains. In Sepphoris also, a city of Galilee, there was one Judas, the son 
of the arch-robber Hezekias, who formerly overran the country, and had 
been subdued by king Herod; this man got no small multitude together, 
and broke open the place where the royal armour was laid up, and armed 
those about him, and attacked those that were so earnest to gain the do- 
minion, 

2. In Perea also, Simon, one of the servants of the king, relying upon 
the handsome appearance and ta!)ness of bis body, put a diadem upon his 
own head also; he also went about with a company of robbers that he had 
gotten together, and burnt down the royal palace that was at Jericho, und 
many other costly edifices besides, and procured himself very easily spoils 
by rapine, as snatching them out of the fire. And he had soon burnt 
down all the fine edifices, if Gratus, the captain of the foot of the king's 
party, had not taken the Trachonite archers, and the most warlike of Se- 
baste, and met the man. His footmen were slain in the battle in abund- 
ance, Gratus also cut to pieces Simon himself, as he was flying ulong a 
strait valley, when he gave him an oblique stroke upon his neck, as he ran 
away, and broke it. The royal palaces that were near Jordan at Bether- 
ampha were also burnt down by some other of the seditious that came out 
of Perea. 

3. At this time it was that a certain shepherd ventured to set himself up 
for aking; he waecalled Atbrongeus. It was his strength of bedy that made 
him expect such a dignity, as well as his soul, which despiseth death ; and, 
besides these qualifications, he had four brethren like himself. He put a 
troop of armed men under each of these his brethren, and made use of them 
as his generals and commanders when he made his incursions, while he 
did himself act like a king, and meddled only with the more important 
affairs: and at this time he put a diadem about his head, and continued 
after that to overrun the country for no little time with his brethren, and 
became their leader in killing both the Romans and those of the king's 
party ; nor did any Jew escape him, if any gain could accrue to him there- 
by. He once ventured to encompass a whole troop of Romans at Emmaus, 
who were carrying corn and weapons to their legion; his men therefore 
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shot their arrows and darts, and thereby slew their centurion Arius, and 
forty of the stoutest men, while the reat of them who were in danger of the 
same fate, upon the coming of Gratus, with those of Sebaste, to their as- 
sistance, escaped. And when these men had thus served both their own 
countrymen and foreigners, and that through this whole war, three of them 
‘were after some time subdued, the eldest by Archelaus, the two next by 
falling into the hands of Gratus and Ptolemeus; but the fourth delivered 
himeelf up to Archelaus, upon his giving him his right hand for security. 
However, this their end was not till afterward, while at present they 
filled all Judea with a piratic war. 


CHAP. V. 


Varus composes the Tumults in Judea, and crucifies about two thousand of the 

§ 1. Upon Varus’ reception of the letters that were written by Sabinus 
and the captains, he could not avoid being afraid for the whole legion [he 
had left there.) So he made haste to their relief, and took with him the 
other two legions, with the four troops of horsemen to them belonging, 
and marched to Ptolemais; having given orders for the auxiliaries that 
were sent by the kings and governors of cities to meet him there. More- 
over, he received from the people of Berytus, as he passed through their 
city, fifteen hundred armed men, Now as soon as the other Body of 
auxiliaries were come to Ptolemais, as well as Aretas the Arabian, (who, 
out of the hatred he bore to Herod, brought a great army of horse and 
foot,) Varus sent a part of his army presently to Galilee, which a) 
to Ptolemais, and Caius one of his friends for their captain. This Caiun 
put those that met him to flight, and took the city of Sepphoris, and burnt 
it, and made slaves of its inhabitants; but as for Varus himself, he marched 
to Samaria with his whole army, where he did not meddle with the city 
itself, because he found that it had made no commotion during these trou- 
bles, but pitched his camp about a certain village which was called Arus; 
it belonged to Ptolemy, and on that account was plundered by the Arabians, 
‘who were very angry even at Herod’s friends also. He thence marched 
on to Sampho, another fortified place, which they plundered, as they had 
done the other. As they carried off all the money they lighted upon, be- 
longing to the public revenues, all was now full of fire and bloodshed, and 
nothing could resist the plunders of the Arabians. Emmaus was also 
burnt, upon the flight of its inhabitants, and this at the command of Varus, 
out of his rage at the slaughter of those that were about Arius. 

2. Thence he marched on to Jerusalem, and as soon as he was but seen 
by the Jews, he made their camps disperse themeelves: they also went 
away, and fled up and down the country; but the citizens received him, 
and cleared themselves of having any hand in this revolt ; and said, that 
they had raised no commotions, but had been forced to admit the multitude 
because of the festival, and that they were rather beseiged together with 
the Romans, than assisted those that had revolted. There had before this 
met him Joseph, the first cousin of Achelaus, and Gratus, together with 
Rafus, who led those of Sebaste, as well as the king’s army; there also met 
him those of the Roman legion, armed after their accustomed manner: for 
as to Sabinus, he durst not come into Varus’ sight, but was gone out of 
the city before this, to the sesaide; but Verus sent a part of his army into 
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the country, against those tbat had been the authors of this commotion, 
and as they caught great numbers of them, those that appeared to have 
been the least concerned in these tumults he put into custody, but such as 
were the most guilty he crucified; these were in number about two thou- 
sand, 


8. He was also informed, that there continued in Idumea ten thousand 
men still in arma; but when he found that the Arabians did not act like 
auxiliaries, but managed the war according to their own passions, and did 
mischief to the country otherwise than he intended, and this out of their 
hatred to Herod, he sent them away, but made haste, with his own legion, 
to march against those that had revolted ; but these, by the advice of Achia- 
bus, delivered themselves up to him before it came to a battle, Then did 
Varus forgive the multitude their offences, but sent their captains to Cesar 
to be examined by him. Now Casar forgave the rest, but gave orders 
that certain of the king’s relations (for some of those that were mong 
them were Herod’s kinsmen) should be put to death, because they had en- 
gaged in a war against aking of their own family, “When, therefore, Va- 
rus had settled matters at Jerusalem after this manner, and had left the 
former legion there as a garrison, he returned to Antioch. 


CHAP, VI. 

The Jews greatly complain of Archelaus, and desire that they may be made 
subject to Roman Governors, But when Caesar had heard what they had 
to say, he distributed Herod's Dominions among his Sons, according to his 
own pleasure. 

§ 1. Bor now came another accusation from the Jews against Archelaus 
at Rome, which he wasto answer to. It was made by those ambassadors, 
who, before the revolt, had come, by Varus’ permission, to plead for the 
liberty of their country; those that came were fifty in number, but there 
were more than eight thousand of the Jews at Rome who supported them. 
And when Czsar had assembled a council of the principal Romans in 
Apollo’s* temple, that was in the palace, (this was what he had himself 
built and adorned at a vast expense) the multitude of the Jews stood with 
the ambassadors, and on the other side stood Archclaus, with his friends : 
but as for the kindred of Archelaus, they stood on neither side ; for to stand 
on Archelans’ side, their hatred to him, and envy at him, would not give 
them leave; while yct they were afraid to be seen by Cesar with his ac- 
cusers, Besides these, there were present Archelaus’ brother Philip, being 
eent hither beforehand out of kindness by kindness by Varus for two rea- 
sons; the one was this, that he might he assisting to Archelaus; and the 
other waa this, that in case Cesar should make a distribution of what Herod 
possessed among his posterity, he might obtain some share of it. 

2, And now, upon the permission that was given the accusers to speak, 
they in the first place went over Herod's breaches of their law, and said, 
“that he was not aking, but the most barbarous of all tyrante, and that 
they had found him to be such by the sufferings they underwent from him ; 
that when a very great number had been elain by him, those that were left 

* This holding # council in the temple of Apollo, in the emperor's patace at Rome, by 

Augustus. aud even the building of the temple magnificently by himself in that palace, 


are exactly agreeable to Augustun, in his elder years, as Aldrich and Spanheim observe 
and prove, from Suetonius and 
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had endured such miseries, that they called those that were dead happy 
men; that he had not only tortured the bodies of his subjects, but entire 
cities, and had done much harm to the cities of his own country, while he 
adorned those that belonged to foreigners, and he shed the blood of Jews, 
in order to do kindness to those people who were ont of their bounds; that 
he had filled the nation full of poverty and the greatest iniquity, instead of 
that happiness and those laws which they hed anciently enjoyed ; that, in 
short, the Jews had borne more calamities from Herod in a few yeara, than 
had their forefathers during all that interval of time that had passed since 
they had come out of Babylon, and returned home, in the reign of Xerxes :* 
that, however, the nation was come to so low a condition, by being inured 
to hardehips, that they submitted to his successor of their own accord, 
though he brought them into bitter slavery; that accordingly they readily 
called Archelaus, though he was the son of so great a tyrant, king, after 
the decease of his father, and joined with him in mourning for the death of 
Herod, and wishing him good success in that his succession ; while yet this 
Archelaus, lest he should be in danget of not being thought the genuine 
son of Herod, began his reign with the murder of three thousand citizens; 
as if he hada mind to offer so mavy bloody sacrifices to God for his go- 
vernment, and to fill the temple with the like number of dead bodies at that 
festival; that, however, those that were Jeft after so many miseriez, had 
juet reason to consider now at last the calamities they had undergone, and 
to oppose themselves like soldiers in war, to receive those stripes upon their 
faces [but not upon their backs, as hitherto]. Whereupon they prayed that 
the Romans would have compassion upon the [poor] remains of Judea, and 
not expose what was left of them to such as barbarously tore them to 
pieces, and that they would join their country to Syria, and administer the 
government by their own commanders, whereby it would {soon} be demon- 
etrated that those who are under the calumny of seditious persons, and 
lovers of war, know how to bear governors that are set over them, if they 
‘be but tolerable ones.” So the Jews concluded their accusation with this 
request. Then rose up Nicolaus, and confuted the accusations which were 
brought against the kings, and himself accused the Jewish nation, as hard 
to be ruled, and as naturally disobedient to kings. He also reproached all 
those kinsmen of Archelaus’ who had left him, and were gone over to his 
accusers. 

8. So Cwsar, after he had heard both eides, dissolved the assembly for 
that time; but a few days afterward, he gave the one half of Herod's king- 
dom to Archelaus, by the name of Ethnarch, and promised to make him 
king also afterward, if he rendered himself worthy of that dignity. But as 
to the other half, he divided it into two tetrarchies, and gave them to two 
other sone of Herod, the one of them to Philip, and the other to that Anti- 
pas who contested the kingdom with Archelaus. Under this last waa 
Perea, and Galilee, with a revenue of two hundred talents: but Batanea, 
and Trachonitis, and Auranitis, and certain parts of Zeno's house about 
Jamnia, with » revenue of a hundred talents, were made subject to Philip: 
while Idumea, and all Judea, and Samaria, were parts of the ethnarchy of 
Archelaus, although Samaria was eased of one quarter of its taxcs, out of 
regard to their not having revolted with the rest of the nation. He elso 

* Here we have a strong confirmation that it was Xerxes, and not Artaxerxes, under 


whom the main part of the Jews returned out of the Babylonian captivity, ie. in the daye 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, The same thing is in the Antiquities, b. xi chap. ¥.§ 1. 
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ade subject to him the following cities, viz. Strato'a Tower, and Sebaste, 
and Joppa, and Jerusalem; but as to the Grecian cities, Gaza, and Gadara, 
‘and Hippos, he cut them off from the kingdom, and added them to Syria. 
Now the revenue of the country that was given to Archelans was four han- 
dred talents. Salome, also, besides what the king had left her in his tes- 
taments, was now made mistress of Jamnia, and Ashdod, and Phasaclis. 
Cwsar did moreover bestow upon her the royal palace of Ascalon; by all 
which she got together a revenue of sixty talents; but he put her house 
under the ethnarchy of Archelaus. And for the rest of Herod's offspring, 
they received what was bequeathed to them in his testaments; but besides 
that, Cesar granted to Herod's two virgin daughters five hundred thousand 
[drachme} of silver, and gave them in marriage to the sons of Pherorus: 
but after this family distribution, he gave between them what had been be~ 
queathed to him by Herod, which was a thousand talents, reserving to him- 
self only some inconsiderable presents in honour of the deceased, 


CHAP. VIL. 

The History of the spurious Alezander. Archelaus is banished,and Glaphyra 
dies, after what was to happen to both of them had been showed them in 
Dreams. 

§ 1. tn the mean time there was a man, who was by birth a Jew, but 

brought up at Sidon with one of the Roman freed-men, who falsely pre- 

tended, on account of the resemblance of their countenances, that he was 
that Alexander who was slain by Herod. This man came to Rome, in 
hopes of not being detected, He had one who was his assistant, of his own 
nation, and who knew all the affairs of the kingdom, and instructed him 
to say, how those that were sent to kill him and Aristobulus had pity upor 
them and stole them away, by putting bodies that were like theirs in their 
places, This man deceived the Jews that were at Crete, and got a great 
deal of money of them for travelling in splendour: and thence sailed to 
Meloe, where he was thought so certainly genuine, that he got a great deal 
more money, and prevailed with those that had treated him to sail along 
with him to Rome. So he landed at Diccarchia, (Puteoli,] and got very 
large presents from the Jews who dwelt there, and was condacted by his 
father's friends as if he were a king: nay, the resemblance in his counte- 
nance procured him so much credit, that those who had scen Alexander, 
and had known him very well, would take their oaths that he was the 
very same person, Accordingly, the whole body of the Jews that were ut 

Rome, ran out in crowds to see him, and an innumerable multitude there 

was who stood in the narrow places, through which he was carried; for 

those of Melos were so far distracted, that they carried him in a sedan, and 
maintained a royal attendance for him at their own proper charges. 

2. But Caesar, who knew perfectly well the lineaments of Alexander's 
face, because he had been accused by Herod before him, doubted the truth 
of the story, even before he saw the man. However, he suffered the 
agreeable fame that went of him to have some weight with him, and eent 
Celedus, one who well knew Alexander, und ordered him to bring the 
young man to him. But when Cesar saw him, he immediately discerned 
@ difference in his countenance, and when he had discovered that his 
whole body was of a more robust texture, and like that of a elave, he un~ 
derstood the whole was a contrivance, But the impudence of what be 
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eaid greatly provoked him to be angry at him; for when he wan asked 
about Aristobulus, he ssid, thet “he was also preserved alive, and was 
left on purpose in Cyprus for fear of treachery, because it would be harder 
for plotters to get them both into their power while they were separate.” 
‘Then did Cusar take him by himself privately, and said to him, “1 will 

ive thee thy life, if thou wilt discover who it was that persuaded thee to 
Bree such stories.” So he said that he would discover him, and followed 
Cesar, and pointed to that Jew who abused the semblance of his face to 
get money ; for that he had received more presents in every city than ever 
Alexander did when he was alive, Cwsar laughed at the contrivance, and 
put this spurious Alexander among his rowers, on account of the strength 
of his body, but ordered him that persuaded him to be put to death. 
But for the people of Melos, they bad been sufficiently punished for their 
folly, by the expenses they had been at on his account. 

8, And now Archelaus took possession of his ethnarchy, and used not 
the Jews only, but the Samaritans also, barbarously; and this out of his 
resentment of their old quarrels with him. Whereupon they both of them 
sent ambassadors against him to Czsar, and in the ninth year of his go- 
vernment he was banished to Vienna, 2 city of Gaul, and his effects were 
put into Caesar's treasury. But the report goes, that before he was sent 
for by Czesar, he seemed ‘to vee nine ears of corn, full and large, but de- 
voured by oxen, When, therefore, he had sent for the diviners, and some 
of the Chaldeans, and inquired of them what they thought it portended, 
and when one of them had one interpretation, and another had another, 
Simon, one of the sect of the Eseens, said, that “he thought the ears of 
corn denoted years, and the oxen denoted a mutation of things, because 
by their ploughing they made an alteration of the country. at there- 
fore he should reign as many years as there were ears of corn, and after 
he had passed Sheng various alterations of fortune, should die.” Now 
five days after Archelaus had heard this interpretation, he was called to 
his trial. 

4. I cannot but also think it worthy to be recorded, what dream Gla- 
phyra, the daughter of Archelaus, King of Cappadocie, had, who had at 
first been wife to Alexander, who was the brother of Archelaus, concern- 
ing whom we have been discoursing. This Alexander was the son of 
Herod the king, by whom he was put to death, as we have already related. 
‘This Glaphyra was married, after his death, to Juba, king of Libya, and 
after his death, was returned home, and lived a widow with her father. 
‘Then it was thet Archelaus, the ethnarch, saw her, and fell so deeply in 
love with her, that he divorced Mariamne, who was then his wife, and 
married her. When, therefore, she was come into Judea, aud had been 
there for a little while, she thought she saw Alexander stand by her, and 
that be said to her, “Thy marriage with the king of Libya might have 
been sufficient for thee; but thou wast not contented with him, but art 
returned sgain to my family, to a third husband, and him, thou impudent 
‘woman, hast thou chosen for thiae husband, who is my brother. However, 
I shall not overlook the injury thou hast offered me; I shall [econ] have 
thee again, whether thou wilt or no.” Now Glaphyra hardly survived the 
narration of this dream of hers two days. 
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CHAP, VIII 
Archelaxs’ Ethnarchy is reduced into a [Roman] Province. The Sedition of 
Judas of Galilee. The three Sects of the Jews. 

§ 1. Anp now Archelaus’ part of Judea was reduced into a province; 
and Coponius, one of the equestrian order among the Romans, was sent 
fs a procurator, having the power of [life and death] put into his hands 
by Cesar. Under his administration it was, that a certain Galilean, whose 
name was Judas, prevailed with his countrymen to revolt, and said they 
were cowards if they would endure to pay a tax to the Romans, and would, 
after God, submit to mortal men as their lords. This man was a teacher 
oe peculiar sect of his own, and was not at all like the rest of those their 

lers. 

9, For there are three philosophical sects among the Jews: The fol- 
lowers of the first of which are the Pharisees, of the second the Sadducees, 
and the third sect, which pretends to a severer discipline, are called Easens. 
These Jast are Jews by birth, and seem to have & greater affection for one 
another than the other sectshave. These Essens reject pleasures as an 
evil, but esteem continence, and the conquest over our passions, to be 
virtue. They neglect wedlock, but choose out other person's children 
while they are pliable and fit for learning, and esteem them to be of 
their kindred, and form them according to their own manners, They do 
not absolutely deny the fitness of marriage, and the succession of mankind 
thereby continued; but they guard against the Isscivious behaviour of 
‘women, and are persuaded that none of them preserve theirfidelity to one man. 

8. These men are despisers of riches, and so very communicative as 
raises our admiration. Nor is there any one to be found among them 
who hath more than another ; for it is a law among them, that those who 
come to them must let what they have be common to the whole order, 
insomuch that among them all there is no appearance of poverty, or excess 
of riches, but every one’s possessions are intermingled with every othe 
possessions, and so there is, as it were, one patrimony among all the bre- 
thren. They think that oil is a defilement; and if any one of them be 
anointed, without his own approbation, it is wiped off his body ; for they 
think to be sweaty is a good thing, as they do also to be clothed in white 
garments. They also have stewards appointed to take care of their com- 
mon affaire, who, every one of them, have no seprrate business for any, 
‘but what is for the use of them all. 

4. They have no one certain city, but many of them dwell in every city ; 
and if any of their sect comes from other places, what they have lies open 
for them, just as if it were their own, and they go into such as they never 
knew before, as if they had been ever so long acquainted with them. For 
which reason they carry nothing at all with them when they travel into 
remote parts, though still they take their weapons with them, for fear of 
thieves, Accordingly, there is, in every city where they live, one ap- 
pointed particularly to take care of strangers, and to provide garmente and 
other necessaries for them. But the habit and management of their bodies 
in euch as children use who are in fear of their masters. Nor do they 
allow of the change of garments or of shoes, till they firet be entirely torn 
to pieces, or worn out by time. Nor do they either buy or sell any thing 
to one another, but every one of them gives what he hath to him that 
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wanteth it, and receives from him again in lien of it what may be conve- 
nient for himeelf; and although there be no requital made, they are fully 
allowed to take what they want of whomsoever they please. 

5, And as for their piety towards God, it is very extraordinary ; for, 
before sun-rising, they speak not a word about profane matters, but put 
up certain prayere, which they bave received from their forefathers, as if 
they made a supplication for its rising. After this, every one of them is 
sent away by their curators to exercise some of those arts wherein they 
are skilled, in which they labour with great diligence till the fifth hour. 
‘After which they assemble themselves together into one place, and when 
they have clothed themselves in white veils, they then bathe their bodies 
in cold water. And after this purification is over, they every one meet 
together in an apartment of their own, into which it is not permitted to 
any of another sect to enter; while they go, after a pure manner, into the 
dining-room, as into a certain holy temple, and quietly set themselves 
down: upon which the baker lays them loaves in order; the cook also 
brings a single plate of one sort of food, and sets it before every one of 
them; but a priest says grace before meat, and it is unlawful for any 
one to taste of the food before grace be suid. The same priest, when 
he bath dined, says grace again after meat, and when they begin, and 
when they end, they praise God, as he that bestows their food upon 
them; after which they lay aside their [white] garments, and betake 
themselves to their labours aga‘n till the evening; then they return 
home to supper, after the same manner, and if there be any strangers 
there, they sit down with them. Nor is there ever any clamour or 
dieturbance to pollute their house, but they give every one leave to 
speak in their turn; which silence, thus kept in thei: house, appears to 
foreigners like some tremendous mystery ; cause of which is that per- 
peta sobriety they exercise, and the same settled measure of meat and 

ink that is allotted them, and that such as is abundantly sufficient for them. 

6, And truly, as for other things, they do nothing but according to the 
injunctions of their curators; only these two things are done among them 
‘at every one’s own free-will, which are to assist those that want it, and to 
show mercy; for they are permitted of their own accord to afford succour 
to euch as deserve it, when they stand in need of it, and to bestow food on 
those that are in distreaa; but they cannot give any thing to their kindred 
without the curators. They dispense their anger after # just manner, and 
restrain their passion, They are eminent for fidelity, and are the miniaters 
of peace ; whateoever they say also is firmer than an oath; but swearing 
is avoided by them, and they esteem it worse than perjury ;* for they say, 

* This practice of the Essens, in refusing to swear, and esteemio, ving 0} ordi- 
nary occaxiona worse than perjury, is delivered bere in general words, as are the urallel 
injunctions of our Saviour, Matt. vi. 34. xxiii. 16. and of St. James y. 12. but all ad- 
mit of particalar exceptions, for solemn causes, and on great and necessary occasions. 
‘Thus these very Easens, who here do 20 sealoutly avoid swesring, are related, in the 
very next section, to admit none till they take tremendous oaths to perform their several 
duties to God and to their neighbour, without supposing they thereby break this role, 
not to swear at all. The case is the same in Christianity, as we learn from the Apoe- 
tolical Constitutions, whieh, although they agree with Christ and St. Jarses, in forbid- 
ding to swear in general, chap. v. 12. chap. vi. 23. yet do they explain it elaewhere, by 
avoiding to “ swear falaely, and to swear often and in vain,” chep ii 36. and again, be 

ig et all,” but withal adding, that “if that cennot be avoided, to awear 
tenly ;” chap. vil. 8. which abundantly explain to us the nature of the measures of this 
. R@ 
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that he who cannot be believed without [swearing by] God, is already 
condemned. They also take great pains in studying the writings of the 
wuciente, and choose out of them what is most for the advantage of their 
soul and body, and they inquire after such roots and medicinal stones oa 
‘may cure their distempers, 

7, But now, if any one hath a mind to come over to their sect, he is not 
immediately admitted, but he is prescribed the same method of living 
which they use, for a year, while he continues excluded, and they give him 
also a small hatchet, and the forementioned girdle, and the white garment. 
‘And when he hath given evidence, during that time, that he can observe 
their continence, he approaches nearer to their way of living, and is made 
a partaker of the waters of purification; yet is he not even now admitted 
to live with them ; for after this demonstration of bis fortitude, his temper 
is tried two more years, and if he appear to be worthy, they then admit 
him into their society. And before he is allowed to touch their common 
food, he is obliged to take tremendous oaths, that in the firet place he will 
exercise piety towards God, and then that he will observe justice towards 
men, and that he will do no harm to any one, either of his own accord, or 
by the command of others; that he will always hate the wicked, and be 
assistant to the righteous; that he will ever show fidelity to all men, and 
especially to those in authority; because no one obtains the government 
without God’s assistance; and that if he be in authority, he will at no 
time whatever abuse his authority, nor endeavour to outshine his subjects, 
either in his garments or any other finery; that he will be pe: ally a 
lover of truth, and propose to himself to reprove those that tell lies; ¢ 
he will keep his hands clear from theft, and his eoul from unlawful gains ; 
and that he will neither conceal any thing from those of his own sect, nor 
diecover any of their doctrines to othere; no, not though any one should 
compel him go to do at the hazard of his life. Moreover, he swears to 
comrounicate their doctrines to no one any otherwise than as he received 
them himeelf ; that he will abetain from robbery, and will equally preserve the 
books belonging to their sect, and the names of the angels* [or messengers. ] 
There are the oaths by which they secure their proselytes to themselves. 

8. But for those that are caught in any heinous sins, they cast them out 
of their society, and he who is thus eeparated from them, does often die 
efter a miserable manner; for as he is bound by the oath he bad taken, 
and by the customs he hath been engaged in, he is not at liberty to partake 
of that food that he meets with elsewhere, but is forced to eat grass, and 
to famish his body with hunger till he perish; for which reason they re- 
ceive many of them again, when they are at their last gasp, out of com- 
passion to them, as thinking the miseries they have endured till they came 
to the very brink of death, to be a sufficient punishment for the sins they 
had been guilty of. 

© This mention of the names of angels, vo particularly preserved by the Essens, (if 
it means more than those messengera which were employed to bring them the peculiar 
‘books of their sect,) looks like a to that worshipping of angels blamed by St. 
Paul, as superstitious and onlawfal, in some such sort of people as theo Eesuna were, 
Col. fi, 8 an is the prayer to or towards the sun, for bis rising every morning, mentioned 
Defore, § 5. very like those not much later observances made mention of in the preaching 
of Peter, Authent. Ree pt. ii. page 669. and regarding a kind of worship of angels, of 
the month, and of the moon, and not celebrating the new moons, or other fertivals, 
unless the moon appeared. Which indeed seems to me the earliest mention of any 
regerd to the moon's phasea in fixing the Jewish calendar, of which the Talmud and later 
‘Rabbins talk a0 much, and upon eo very little anciont foundation. 
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9. But in the judgments they exercise they are most accurate and just, 
nor do they pass sentence by the votes of a court that ie fewer than a 
hundred. And as to what is once determined by that number, it is un- 
alterable, What they most of all honour, after God himself, is the name 
of their legislator {Moses,] whom if any one blaspheme, he is punished 
capitally. They also think it a good thing to obey their elders and the 
major part. Accordingly, if ten of them be sitting together, no one of 
them will speak while the other nine are against it, They also avoid 
spitting in the midet of them, or on the right side. Moreover, they are 
str.cter than any other of the Jews in resting from their labours on the 
seventh day ; for they not only get their food ready the day before, that 
they may not be obliged to kindle a fire on that day, but they will not 
remove any vessel out of its place, nor go to stool thereon, Nay, on otber 
days they dig a small pit, a foot deep, with a paddle, (which kind of 
hatchet is given them when they are first admitted among them,) and 
covering themselves round with their garment, that they may not affront 
the divine rays of light, they ease themselves into that pit, after which 
they put the earth that was dug out again into the pit, and even this they 
do only in the more lonely places, which they choose out for this purpose : 
and although this easement of the body be natural, yet it is a rule with 
them to wash themselves after it, as if it were a defilement to them. 

10. Now after the time of their preparatory trial ie over, they are parted 
into four classes; and so far are the juniors inferior to the seniors, that if 
the seniors should be touched by the juniors, they must wash themselves, 
aa if they had intermixed themselvea with the company of a foreigner. 
They are long-lived also, insomuch that many of them live above a bun+ 

years, by means of the simplicity of their diet,—nay, a I think, by 
means of the regular course of life they observe als: ‘They contemn the 
miseries of life, and are above pain, by the generosity of their mind. And 
as for death, if it will be for their glory, they esteem it better than living 
always; and indeed our war with the Romans gave abundant evidence 
what great souls they had in their trials, wherein, although they were tor- 
tured and distorted, burnt and torn to pieces, and went through all kinds 
of instruments of torment, that they might he forced either to blaspheme 
their legislator, or to eat what was forbidden them, yet could they not be 
made to do either of them, no, nor once to flatter their tormentors, or to 
shed a tear; but they smiled in their very pains, and laughed those to 
acorn who inflicted the torments upon them, and resigned up their souls 
with great alacrity, ws expecting to receive them again. 

11. For their doctrine is this, That bodies are corruptible, and that the 
matter they are made of is not permanent; but that the souls are immortal, 
and continue for ever, and that they come out of the most subtile air, and are 
united to their bodies as to prisons, into which they are drawn by a certain 
natural enticement; but that when they are set free from the bonds of the 
flesh, they then, as released from a long bondage, rejoice and mount 
upward. And this is like the opinions of the Greeks, that good eouls have 
their habitations beyond the ocean, in a region that is neither oppressed 
with storms of rain or enow, or with intense heat, but that this place is 
such as is refreshed by the gentle breathing of a weet wind, that is per- 
petually blowing from the ocean ; while they allot to bad souls a dark and 
tempestuous dep, full of never-cessing punishments. And indeed the 
Greeks eeem to me to have followed the same notion, when they allot the 
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islands of the blessed to their brave men, whom they call heroes and demi- 
gods; and to the souls of the wicked, the regions of the ungodly, in 

lades, where their fables relate that certain persons, such as Sisyphus, 
and Tantalus, and Ixion, and Tityus, are punished ; which is built on this 
firet supposition, that souls are immortal; and thence are those exhorta- 
tions to virtue, and dehortations from wickedness collected, whereby good 
men are bettered in the conduct of their life by the hope they have of re- 
ward after their death, and whereby the vehement inclinations of bad men to 
‘vice are restrained, by the fear and expectation they are in, that although 
they should lie concealed in this life, they should suffer immortal pauish- 
ment after their death. These are the divine doctrines of the Essens 
abont the soul,* which lay an unavoidable bait for such as have once had a 
taste of their philosophy. 

12, There are also those among them who undertake to foretell things 
to come,t by reading the holy books, and using several sorts of purifica~ 
tions, and being perpetually conversant in the discourses of the prophets: 
and it is but seldom that they miss im their predictions, 

18. Moreover, there is another order of Essens, who agree with the 
reat as to their way of living, and customs, and laws, but differ from them 
in the point of marriage, a8 thinking that by not marrying they cut off the 
Principal part of human life, which is the prospect of succession; nay, 
rather, that if all men should be of the same opinion, the whole race of 
mankind would fail. However, they try their spouses for three years, and 
if they find that they have their natural purgations thrice, as trials that 
they are likely to be fruitful, they then actually marry them. But they do 
not use to accompany with their wives when they are with child, aa a de- 
Mmonstration that they do not marry out of regard to pleasure, but for the 
sake of posterity. Now the women go into the baths with some of their 
garments on, a8 the men do with somewhat girded about them. And 
these are the customs of this order of Easens. 

14, But then as to the two other orders at first mentioned. The Phari- 
neea are those who are esteemed most skilful in the exact explication of 
their laws, and introduce the first sect. These ascribe all to fate, [or provi- 
dence,} and to God, and yet allow, that to act what is right, or the con- 
trary, is principally in the power of men: although fate does co-operate in 
every action. They say, that all souls are incorruptible, but that the souls} 


© Of these Jewish or Essene, and indeed Christian, doctrines, concerning soule, both 
good and bad, in Hadee, seo that excellent discourse or homily of our Josephus’ con- 
cerning Hades, at the eud of the work, 


+ Dean Aldrich reckons up three examples of this gift of propbecy in several of these 
Berens, out of Josephus himelf, vis. in the History of ihe War, b. chap, iii. § 6. 
Judas foretold the death of Antigonus at Strato’s Tower, b. ii. chap. vii. § 5. Simon 
foretold that Archelaus shoald reign but nine or ten years; and Antiq. b. xv. chap. x. 
§ 4, 5. Mauahem foretold that Herod should be king, and should reign tyrannically, 
and that for more than twenty or even thirty years. All which came to pass accordingly. 


t There is so much more here about the Essens, than is cited from Jonephus in Por. 
phyry and Eaxebius, and yet so much less about the Pharisees and Sadducees, the two 
other Jewish secte, than would naturally be expected in proportion to the Esseus or 
third aect, may, than scemus to be referred to by himself elsewhere, that one ix tem) 
to suppose Josephus had at firat written less ot the one, and more of the two others, than 
his present copies aiford ua; as also that, by some unknown accident, our present copien 
ate sande up of the larger edition in the first case, and of the smaller in the second. 
See the note in Havercamp’s edition. However, what Josephos says in the name of the 
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of good men only are removed into other bodies, but that the souls of bad 
‘men are subject to eternal punishment, But the Sadducees are those that 
compose the second order, and take away fate entirely, and suppose. that 
God is not concerned in our doing or not doing what is evil; and they 
aay, that to act what is good or what is evil, ia at men's own choice, and 
that the one or the other belongs so to every one, that they may act as 
they please. They also take away the belief of the immortal duration of 
the soul, and the punishments and rewards in Hades, Moreover, the 
Pharisees are friendly to one another, and are for the exercise of concord, 
and regard for the public; but the behaviour of the Sadducees one towards 
another is in some degree wild, and their conversation with those that are 
of their own is as barbarous as if they were strangers to them. And 
this is what I had to say concerning the philosophic sects among the Jews, 


CHAP, IX. 


The Death of Salome. The Cities which Herod and Philip built. Pilate 
occasions Disturbances. Tiberius puts Agrippa into Bonds, but Caius frees 
him from them, and makes him King. Herod Antipas is banished. 

§ 1. Awp now, as the ethnarchy of Archelaus was fallen into a Roman 
province, the other sons of Herod, Philip, and that Herod who was called 
Antipas, each of them took upon them the administration of their own 
tetrarchies ; for when Salome died, she bequeathed to Julia, the wife of 
Augustus, both her toparchy, and Jamnia, as also her plantation of palm- 
trees that were in Phasselis.* But when the Roman empire was translated 
to Tiberius, the son of Julia, upon the death of Augustus, who had reigned 
fifty-seven years six months and two days, both Herod and Philip continued 
in their tetrarchies, and the latter of them built the city of Ceesarea, at the 
fountains of Jordan, and in the region of Paness; as also the city of 
Julias, in the Lower Gaulanitis. Herod also built the city of Tiberias in 
Galilee, and in Perea [beyond Jordan], another that was alzo called Julias. 

2, Now Pilste, who was sent 2s a procurator into Judea by Tiberias, 
sent by night those images of Cesar that are called ensigns, into Jerusalem, 
Pharisees, that only the soule of good men go out of one body into another, although all 
souls be immortal, and still the souls of the bad are liable to oternal ishment; a6 
aleo what he cays nfterwards, Antiq. b, xviii. chap. i. § 8. that the soul's vigour ia im- 
mortal, and that under the earth they receive rewards or punishments according ea their 
th ¢ been virtuous or vicious in the present world; that to the bad is allotted an 
eternsl prison, but that the good are permitted to live again in this world, are nearly 

ites ae Se Re eee 
whet liken contradicGon to St Paul' neotat of the Seatrine of thellor, sane & they 
themselves allowed that there should be a rasurrection of the dead, both of the jut 
and unjust,” Aots xxiv. 15. Yet because Josephus’s nooount is that of the Pharisees, 
and St. Paul’s that of the Jewa in general, and of himself, the contradiction is not very 


certain. 

‘* Wo have here, in that Greek M.S. which was once Alexander Petavius's, but is now 
in the library at Leyden, two most remarkable additions to the common copies, though 
deemed worth little remark by the editor ; which, upon the mention of Tiberius’ coming 
to the empire, inserts firat the famous testimony of Josephus concerning Jesus Christ, as 
it atanda verbatim in the Aatiquities, b. xviii. ebap. iii, § 3, with some parts of that ex. 
cellent discourse ot homily of Josephus concerning Hades, annexed to the work. But 
what is hero principally to be noted, ia this, that in this homily, Josephus haviog jurt 
mentioned Christ, as “ God the Word, and the Judge of the world, appointed by the 
iwi ea adds, that “he had himeelf elsewhere spoken about him more nicely or more 
particularly. 
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This excited a very great tumult among the Jews when it was day; for 
those that were near them were astonished at the sight of them, as indica- 
tions that their laws were trodden under foot ; for those laws do not permit 
any sort of image to be brought into the city. Nay, besides the indignation 
which the citizens themselves had at this procedure, a yast number of the 
people came running out of the country. These came zealously to Pilate 
to Cersarea, and besought him to carry those ensigns out of Jerusalem, and 
to preserve them their ancient laws inviolable; but upon Pilate’s denial of 
their request, they fell down prostrate upon the ground, and continued im- 
moveable in that posture for five days and as many nights. 

3. On the next day Pilate sat upon his tribunal, in the open market- 
place, and called to bim the multitude, as desirous to give them an answer ; 
and then gave a signal to the soldiers, that they should all by agreement at 
once encompass the Jews with their weapons; so the band of soldiers stood 
yound about the Jews in three ranks. The Jews were at the utmost con- 
sternation at that unexpected sight. Pilate also said to them, that they 
should be cut in pieces, unless they would admit of Czsar's images, and 
gave intimation to the soldiers to draw their naked swords, Hereupon the 
Jews, as it were at one signal, fell down in vast numbers together, and ex- 
posed their necks bare, and cried out that they were sooner ready to be 
slain, than that their Jaw should be transgressed. Hlereupon Pilate was 
greatly surprised at their prodigious superstition, and gave order that the 
ensigns should be presently carried out of Jerusalem, 

4, After this he raised another disturbance, by expending that sacred 
treasure which is called Corban* upon aqueducts, whereby he brought 
water from the distance of four bundred furlongs: At this the multitude 
had indignation ; and when Pilate was come to Jerusalem, they came about 
his tribunal, and made a clamour at it. Now, when he was apprised afore- 
hand of this disturbance, he mixed his own soldiers in their armour with 
the multitude, and ordered them to conceal themselves under the habits of 

‘ivate men, and not indeed to use their swords, but with their etaves to 

eat those that made the clamour. He then gave the signal from his 
tribunal [to do as he had bidden them.} Now the Jews were ao sadly 
beaten, that many of them perished by the stripes they received, and many 
of them perished as trodden to death by themselves; by which means the 
multitude was astonished at the calamity of those that were slain, and held 
their peace. 

5. In the mean time Agrippa, the son of that Aristobulus who had been 
slain by his father Herod, came to Tiberius, to accuse Herod the tetrarch ; 
who not admitting of his accusation, he stayed at Rome, and cultivated a 
friendship with others of the men of note, but principally with Caius the 
son of Germanicus, who was then but a private person. Now this Agrippa, 
at a certain time, feasted Caius, and as he was very complaisant to him on 
several other accounts, he at length stretched out his hands, and openly 
wished that Tiberius might die, and that he might quickly see him emperor 
of the world, This was told to Tiberius by one of Agrippa’s domestics ; 
who thereupon was very angry, and ordered Agrippa to he bound, and had 
him very ill treated in the prison for eix montha, until Tiberius died, after 
he had reigned twenty-two yeara six months and three days. 





‘© This use of the corban, or oblation, a here applied to the sacred money dedicated 
to Ged in the treasury of the temple, illustrates our Saviour's words, Mark vii. 11, 12 
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6. Bat when Caius was made Cressy, he released Agrippa from his bonds, 
and made him king of Philip's tetrarchy, who was now dead; bot when 
Agrippa had arrived at that degree of dignity, he inflamed the ambitious 
desires of Herod the tetrarch, who was chiefly induced to hope for the royal 
authority by his wife Herodias, who reproached him for his sloth, and told 
him that it was only because he would not sail to Cresar, that he was des- 
titute of that great dignity; for since Cresar had made Agrippa a king, 
from a private person, much more would he advance him from a tetrarch to 
that dignity. ‘These arguments prevailed with Herod, so that he came to 
Caius, by whom he was punished for his ambition, by being banished into 
; for Agrippa followed him, in order to accuse him: to whom also 
Coins gave his tetrarchy, by way of addition. So Herod died in Spain, 
whither hia wife had followed him. 





CHAP. X. 


Caius commands that his Statue should be set up in the Temple itself; and 
what Petronius did thereupon, 


§ 1, Now Caius Cassar did so grossly abuse the fortune he had arrived 
to take himself to be a god, and to desire to be so called also, and to 
cut off those of the greatest nobility out of his country. He also extended 
his impiety as far as the Jews. Accordingly, he sent Petroniys with an 
army to Jerusalem, to place hia statues in the temple,* and commanded 
him that, in case the Jews would not admit of them, he should slay those 
that opposed it, and carry all the rest of the nation into captivity; but God 
concerned himself with these his commands. However, Petronius marched 
out of Antioch into Judea, with three legions, and many Syrian auxiliaries, 
‘Now as to the Jews, some of them could not believe the stories that spoke 
of a war, but those that did believe them were in the utmost distress how 
to defend themselves, and the terror diffused itself presently through them 
all; for the army was already come to Ptolemais. 
2. Thia Ptolemais is « maritime city of Galilee, built in the great plain. 

It is encompassed with mountains; that on the cast side, sixty furl 
off, belongs to Galilee; but that on the south belongs to Carmel, which is 
distant from it a hundred and twenty furlongs; and that on the north is 
the highest of them all, and is called by the people of the country, The 
Ladder of the Tyrians, which is at the distance of a hundred farlongs.— 
‘The very small river Belust runs by it, at the distance of two furlongs; 
neer which there is Memnon’s monument,} and hath near it a place no 
larger than a handred cubits, which deverves admiration ; for the place is 
round and hollow, and affords such sand as glass is made of, which place, 
when it hath been emptied by the many ships there loaded, it is filled again 
by the winds, which bring into it, as it were on purpose, that sand which 
lay remote, and was no more than bare common sand, while this mine pre- 
sently turns it into a glassy sand. And what is to me etill more wonder- 
ful, that glassy sand which is superfluous, and is once removed out of the 

© Taoitus owns that Caius commanded the Jews to place his effigies in their temple, 
though he be mistaken when he adds, that the Jews thereupon took arms. 

+ This account of a place near the mouth of the river Belus in Phoenicia, where came 
that sand out of which the ancients mede their glass, is a thing known in history, ver- 
ticularly in Tacitus and Strabo, and more largely in Pring. 

} This Memnon had several monuments, and one of them appears, both by Btrabo 
and Diodorus, to have been in Syria, and not improbably in this very place. 
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place, becomes bare common sand again. And this is the nature of the 
place we are spesking of. : 

8. But now the Jews got together in great numbers with their wives 
and children into that plain that was by Ptolemais, and made supplications 
to Petronius, first for their laws, and, in the next place, for themeelves,— 
So he wae prevailed apon by the multitude of the supplicants, and by their 
ropplications, and feft bis army and the statues at Ptolemais, and then went 
forward into Galilee, and called together the multitade, and all the men 
of note, to Tiherias, and showed them the power of the Romans, and the 
threatenings of Cesar; and, besides this, proved that their petition was 
‘unreasonable; because, while all the nations in subjection to them had 
placed the images of Cwsar in their several cities, among the reat of their 
gods, for them alone to oppose it, was almost like the behaviour of re- 
yolters, and was injurious to Caesar. 

4, And when they insisted on their law, and the custom of their coun- 
try, and how it was not only not permitted them to make either an image 
of God, or indeed of a man, and to put it in any despicable part of their 
country, much less in the temple itself, Petronius replied, “‘ And am not 
also,” said he, ‘ bound to keep the law of my own lord? For if 1 trana- 
greua it, and spare you, it ia but just thet I perish; while he that sent me, 
and not I, will commence a war against you; for I am under command as 
well as you.” Hereupon the whole multitude cried out, that “they were 
ready to soffer for their nw.” Petronius then quitted them, and said to 
them, “ Will you then make war against Caesar?” The Jews said, “We 
offer sacrifices twice every day for , and for the Roman people; but 
that, if he would J the images among them, he must first sacrifice the 
whole Jewish nation; and that they were ready to expose themselves, to- 
gether with their children and wives, to be slain.” At this Petronius was 
astonished, and pitied them on account of the inexpressible renee of reli- 
gion the men were under, and that courage of theirs which made them 
ready to die for it; so they were dismissed without success. 

5, But on the following days he got together the men of power pri- 
vately, and the multitude publicly, and sometimes he used persuasions to 
them, and sometimes he gave them his advice ; but he chiefly made use of 
threatening to them, and insieted upon the power of the Romans, and the 
anger of Caius; end besides, upon the necessity he was himself under [to 
do an he was enjoined.) But as they could be no way prevailed upon, and 
he saw thet the country was in danger of lying without tillage; for it was 
about seed-time that the multitude continued for fifty days together idle; 
so he at last got them together, and told them, that “it was best for him 
to run some hazard himeelf; for either, by the divine ansistance, I shall 
prevail with Cesar, and shall myself escape the danger as well as you, 
which will be matter of joy to us both; or, in case Casar continue in his 
rage, I will be ready to expose my own life for such a great number as yon 
are.” Whereupon he dismissed the multitude, who prayed greatly for his 
prosperity; and he took the army out of Ptolemais, and returned to An- 
tioch ; from whence he presently sent an epistle to Cesar, and informed 
him of the irruption he had made into Judea, and of the supplicationa of 
the nation; and that, unless he had a mind to lose both the country, and 
the men in it, he must permit them to keep their law, and must counter- 
mand his former injunction. Caius answered that epistle in a violent way, 
tnd threatened to have Petronius put to death for his being so tardy in 
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the execution of what he had commanded. But it that those 

‘who brought Caius’ epistle were tossed by a storm, and were detained on 

the aea for three months, while others that brought the news of Caius’ 

denth bad @ good voyage. Accordingly, Petronius received the epistle 
concerning Caius seven and twenty davs before he received that which was 
againet himself, 

CHAP. XI. 

Concerning the Government of Claudius and the Reign of Agrippa. Concern- 
ing the Deaths of Agrippa and of Herod, and what Children they both left 
behind them. 

§ 1. Now when Caius had reigned three years and eight months, and 
had been alain by treachery, Claudius was hurried away by the armies that 
were in Rome to take the government upon him; but the senate, upon the 
reference of the consuls, Sentius Saturninus and Pomponius Secundus, 
gave. orders to the three regiments of soldiers that stayed with them to 
keep the city quiet, and went up into the capitol in great numbers, and re« 
solved to oppose Claudius by force, on account of the barbarous treatment. 
they had met with from Caius; and they determined either to settle the 
nation under an aristocracy, as they had of old been governed, or at least 
to choose by vote such a one for emperor as might be worthy of it. 

2. Now it happened that at this time Agrippa sojourned at Rome, and 
that both the senate celled him to consult with them, and at the same time 
Claudius sent for him out of the camp, that he might be serviceable to 
him, as he should have occasion for his service. So he, iving that 
Claudius was in effect made Cesar already, went to him, ‘wh sent him as 
‘an ambassador to the senate, to let them know what his intentions were: 
that, ‘‘in the first place, it was without his seeking that he was burried 
away by the soldiers; moreover, that he thought it was not just to desert 
thove soldiers in such their zeal for him, and that if he should do so, his 
own fortune would be in uncertainty ; for that it was a dangerous case to 
have been once called to the empire, He added farther, that he would ad- 
minister the government as a good prince, and not like a tyrant ; for that 
he would be satisfied with the honour of being called emperor, but would, 
in every one of his actions, permit them all to give him their advice; for 
that, although he had not been by nature for moderation, yet would the 
death of Caius afford him a sufficient demonstration how soberly he ought 
to act in that station.” 

8. This message was delivered by Agrippa ; to which the senate replied, 
that ‘since they had an army, and the wisest consuls on their side, they 
would not endure a voluntary slavery.” When Claudius heard what an- 
ewer the senate had made, he sent Agrippa to them again, with the follow- 
ing meanage, that “‘ he could not bear the thoughts of betraying them that 
had given their oaths to be true to him ; and that he saw he must fight, 
though unwillingly, against such as he had no mind to fight; that how- 
ever, [if it must come to that,] it was proper to choose a place without the 
city for the war; because it was not agreeable to piety to pollute the tem- 
plea of their own city with the blood of their own countrymen, and this 
only on occasion of their imprudent conduct.” And when Agrippa had 
heard this message, he delivered it to the senators. 

4, In the mean time, one of the soldiers belonging to the senate drew 
his sword, and cried out, ‘‘ O my fellow-soldiers! what is the meaning of 
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this choice of ours, to kill our brethren, and to use violence to our kindred 
that are with Claudius? while we may have him for our emperor whom 
no one can blame, and who hath so many just reasons {to lay claim to the 
government ;] and this with regard to those against whom we are going 
to fight.” When he had said this, he marched throngh the whole senate, 
and carried all the soldiers along with him. Upon which all the patri- 
cians were immediately at a great fright at being thus deserted, But 
still, because there appeared no other way whither they could turn them- 
selves for deliverance, they made haste the same way with the soldiers, 
‘and went to Claudius. But those that had the greatest luck in flattering 
the good fortune of Claudius betimes, met them before the walls with their 
naked swords, and there was reason to fear that those that came first might 
have been in danger, before Claudius could know what violence the sol- 
diers were going to offer them, had not Agrippa ran before, and told him 
what a dangerous thing they were going about, and that unless he re- 
strained the violence of these men, who were in a fit of madness against 
the patricians, he would lose those on whose account it was most desirable 
to rule, and would be emperor over a desert. 

5, When Claudius heard this, he restrained the violence of the soldiery, 
and received the senate into the camp, and treated them after an obliging 
manner, and went out with them presently to offer their thank-offerings to 
God, which were proper upon his first coming to the empire. Moreover, 
he bestowed on Agrippa his whole paternal kingdom immediately, and 
added to it, besides those countrics that had been given by Augustus to 
Herod, Trachonitis and Aaranitis, and still besides these that kingdom 
which was called the kingdom of Lysanias. This gift he declared to the 
people by a decree, but ordered the magistrates to have the donation en- 
graved on tables of brass, and to be set up in the capitol. He bestowed 
on his brother Herod, who was also his son-in-law, by marrying {his 
daughter) Bernice, the kingdom of Chalcis. 

6. So now riches flowed in to Agrippa by his enjoyment of so large a 
dominion, nor did he abuse the money he had on smell matters, but he 
began to encompass Jerusulem with such a wall, which, had it been brought 
to perfection, had made it impracticable for the Romans to take it by siege ; 
but his death, which happened at Cesarea, before he had raised the walls 
to their due height, prevented him, He had then reigned three years, as 
he had governed his tetrarchies three other years. He left behind him 
three daughters, born to him by Cypros, viz. Bernice, Mariamne, and Dru- 
silla, and a son born of the same mother, whose name was Agrippa: he 
was left very young child, so that Claudius made the country a Roman 
province, and sent Cuspius Fadus to be its procurator, and after him Tibe- 
rius Alexander, who, making no alterations of the ancient laws, kept the 
nation in tranquillity. Now after this, Herod the king of Chalcis died, 
and left behind him two sons born to him of his brother’s daughter Ber- 
nice; their names were Berniciaeus and Hyrcanus. [He also left behind 
him) Aristobulus, whom he fad by his former wife, Mariamne. There 
waa besides another brother of his thet died a private person; bis name 
was also Aristobulus, who left behind him a daughter, whose name was 
Jotape; and these, as I have formerly said, were the children of Aristo- 
bulus the son of Herod, which Aristobulus and Alexander were born to 
Herod, by Mariamne, and were slain by him. But as for Alexander's 

posterity, they reigned in Armenia. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Many Tumulte under Cumanus, which were composed by Quadvatus, Feliz 
is Procurator of Judea. Agrippa is advanced from Chalcis to a greater 
Kingdom, 

§ 1. Now after the death of Herod, king of Chalcis, Claudius set 
Agrippa, the son of Agrippa, over his uncle’s kingdom, while Cumanus 
took upon him the office of procurator of the rest, which was a Roman 
province, and therein he succeeded Alexander, under which Cumanus 
began the troubles, and the Jews’ ruin came on; for when the multitude 
were come together to Jerusalem, to the feast of unleavened bread, and a 
Roman cohort stood over the cloisters of the temple, (for they always were 
armed and kept guard at the festivals, to prevent any innovation, which 
the wultitude thus gathered together might make,) one of the soldiers 
pulled back his garment, and, cowering down after an indecent manner, 
turned his breech to the Jews, and spoke such words as you might expect 
upon such @ posture, At this the whole multitude had indignation, and 
made a clamour to Cumanus, that he would punish the soldier ; while the 
rasher part of the youth, and such as were naturally the most tumultuous, 
fell to fighting, and caught up stones, and threw them at the soldiers.— 
Upon which Comanus was afraid lest all the people should make an assault 
upon him, and sent to call for more armed men, who, when they came in 
great numbers into the cloisters, the Jews were in a very great consterna- 
tion, and being beaten out of the temple, they ran into the city, and the 
violence with which they crowded to get out was so great, thet they trod 
‘upon each other, and squeezed one another, till ten thousand of them were 
killed, insomuch that this feast became the cause of mourning to the whole 
nation, and every family lamented [their own relations.) 

2. Now there followed after this another calamity, which arose from @ 
tumult made by robbers; for at the public road of Beth-horon, one 
Stephen, a servant of Cesar, carried some furniture, which the robhers 
fell upon, and seized; upon this Cumanus sent men to go round about to 
the neighbouring villages, and to bring their inbabitants to him bound, as 
laying it to their charge that they had not pursued after the thieves, and 
caught them. Now here it was that a certain soldier, finding the sacred 
book of the law, tore it to pieces, and threw it into the fiie.* Hereupon 
the Jewa were in great disorder, as if their whole country were in a flame, 
and assembled themselves so many of them by their zeal for their religion, 
na by an engine, and ran together with united clamour to Cesarea, to 
Cumanus, and made supplication to him, that he would not overlook this 
man, who had offered such an affront to God, and to his law, but punish 
him for what he had done. Accordingly, he, perceiving that the multitude 
would not be quiet unless they had a comfortable answer from him, gave 
order that the soldier should be brought, and drawn through those that 
required to have him punished to execution; which being doce, the Jews 
went their ways, 

3. After this there happened a fight between the Galuleans and Sama- 
Titans; it happened at a village called Geman, which is situate in the 

* Reland notes here, that the Talmud. in recounting ten ead accidents for which the 
Jows ought to rend their garments, reckons thia for one: “ When they hear that the 
law of God is burnt.” 
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great plain of Samaria, where, as a great number of Jews were going up 
to Jerusalem to the feast [of tabernacles], a certain Galilean was lain; 
and besides a vast number of people ran together out of Galilee, in arder 
to fight with the Samaritans; but the principal men among them came to 
Cumanus, and besought him, that before the evil became incurable, he 
would come into Galilee, and bring the authors of this murder to punish- 
ment, for that there was no other way to make the multitude separate 
without coming to blows. However, Cumanus postponed their supplica- 
tions to the other affairs he was then about, and sent the petitioners away 
without success. 

4, But when the affair of this murder came to be told at Jerusalem, it 
put the multitude into disorder, and they left the feast, and, without any 
generals to conduct them, they marched with great violence to Samaria; 
nor would they be ruled by any of the magistrates that were set over them, 
but they were managed by one Eleazar, the son of Dineus, and by Alex- 
ander, in these their thievish and seditious attempts, These men fell upon 
those that were in the neighbourhood of the Acrebatene toparchy, and 
slew them, without sparing any age, and set the villages on fire, 

5. But Cumanus took one troop of horsemen, called the troop of Se- 
baste, out of Cesarea, and came to the assistance of those that were spoiled ; 
he alto seized upon a great number of those that followed Eleazar, and 
slew more of them. And as for the rest of the multitude of those that 
went 80 zealously to fight with the Samaritans, the rulers of Jerusalem ran 
out clothed with sackcloth, and having ashes on their heads, and begged 
of them to go their ways, lest by their attempt to revenge themselves upon 
i jould provoke the Romans to come againet Jerusa- 
Jem; to have compassion upon their country and temple, their children 
and their wives, and not bring the utmost dangers of destraction upon 
them, in order to avenge themselves upon one Galilean only. The Jews 
complied with these persuasions of theirs, and dispersed themselves; but 
atill there was a great number who betook themselves to robbing, in hopes 
of impunity, and rapines and insarrections of the bolder sort happened 
over the whole country; and the men of power among the Samaritans 
came to Tyre, to Ummidius Quadratus,* the president of Syria, and de- 
sired that they that had laid waste the country might be punished: the 
great men also of the Jews, and Jonathan son of Ananus, the high priest, 
came thither, and said, that the Samaritans were the beginnera of the dis- 
turbance, on account of that murder they had committed, and that Cuma- 
nus had given occasion to what had happened, by his unwillingness to 
punish the original authors of that murder. 

6. But Quadratus put both parties off for that time, and told them, that 
when he should come to those places, he would make a diligent inquiry 
after every circumstance. After which he went to Cesarea, and crucified 
all those whom Cumanus had taken alive; and when from thence he was 
come to the city Lydda, he heard the affair of the Samaritans, and sent for 
eighteen of the Jews whom he had learned to have been concerned in that 
fight, and beheaded them ; but he sent two others of those that were of the 
greatest power among them, and both Jonathan and Ananias, the high 
Priests, as alao Ananus the son of this Ananias, and certain others that 
sage ans or Naniding, eg as Tacitus —_ him, Vinidins Quadratus, ie 
mestiooed in ai sncten ip ‘preserved, as Spanhelm here informs us, which 
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were eminent among the Jews, to Cesar; as he did in like manner by the 
most illustrious of the Samaritans. He also ordered that Cumanus [the 
procurator], and Celer the tribune, should sail to Rome, in order to give 
an account of what had been done to Cesar. When he had finished these 
matters, he went up from Lydda to Jerusalem, and finding the multitude 
celebrating their feast of unleavened bread without any tumult, be returned 
to Antioch. 

7. Now when Cesar at Rome had heard what Cumanus and the Sama- 
Titans hadto say, (where it was done in the hearing of Agrippa, who zea- 
Tonsly espoused the cause of the Jews, as, in like manner, many of the 
great men stood by Cumanus,) he condemned the Samaritans, and com- 
tmanded that three of the most powerful men among them should be put to 
death: he banished Cumanus, and sent Celer bound to Jerusalem, to be 
delivered over to the Jews to be tormented; that he should be drawn 
round the city, and then beheaded. 

8, After this Cesar sent Felix,” the brother of Pallas to be procurator 
of Galilee, and Samaria, and Perea, and removed Agrippa from Chalcis 
unto a greater kingdom; for he gave him the tetrarchy which had he- 
longed to Philip, which contained Batanea, Trachonitis, and Gaulanitis: 
he added to it the kingdom of Lysanias, and that province [Abilene] which 
Varus had governed. But Claudius himself, when he had administered 
the government thirteen years eight months and twenty days, died, and 
left Nero to be his successor in the empire, whom he had adopted by his 
wife Agrippina’s delusions, in order to be his successor, although he had a 
son of his own, whose name was Britannicus, by Messelina his former 
wife, and a daughter whose name was Octavia, whom he had married to 
Nero; be had also another daughter by Petina, whove name was Antonia, 


© Take the character of this Felix, (who is well known from the Acts of the Aj 
particularly from his trembling when St. Paol discoursed of “ righteousness, chastity, 
snd jadgment to come," Acta auiv. 26; and no wonder, when we bave elaewhere eeny 
that he lived in adultery with Drasilla, another man’s wife. Antiq. b, xx. chap. 7. § 1.) 
in the words of Tacitus, produced here by Dean Aldrich ; “ Felix exercised,” saya Taci- 
tus, ‘the authority of a king, with the disposi‘ion of a slave, and, relying upon the great 
power of his brother Pallas at court, thought he might safely be guilty of all kiuds of 
wicked practices.” Observe also the time when be was made procurator, A. D. 52; 
that when St. Paol pleaded bis cause before bim, A. D. 58 he might bave been “ many 
years a judge unto that nation,” as St. Pavl says he had been, Acts xxiv. 10, Bat as 
to what Tecitus here rays, that before the death of Cumanus, Felix was procurator over 
Samaria only, it does not well agree with St. Paul's words, who would hardly have called 
Samaria a Jewish nation. In short, since what Tacitus here says, is abont countries 
very remote from Rome, where he lived ; since what he says of two Roman procarators, 
the one over Galilee, the other over Samaria, at the same time, is without all example 
eloewhere ; and since Josephus, who lived at that very time in Judea, appears to have 
known nothing of this procaratorship of Felix, before the death of Cumanus, 7 much 
euspect the story itself as nothing better than a mistake of Tacitus, especially when it 
seema not only omitted, but contradicted by Josephus, at any one tay find whe com- 
paren their histories together. Possibly Felix might bare been a subordinate judge 
‘among the Jews some time before under Cumanus; but that he was in earnest & pro- 
curator of Samaria before, I de not believe. Bishop Pearson, | ae Bishop Loyd, 
qe this account, but with a doubtful clause ; si fdes Tacito, if we tony believe Tacitus. 
are, Annal. Paulin, p, 8, Marshal’s Tables, et A. D. 49, 
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CHAP. XII. 


Nero adds four Cities to Agrippa’s Kingdom ; but the other Parts of Judea 
rose Tete The disturbances which were raised by the seit the 
Magicians, and an Egyptian false Prophet. The Jews and Syrians have 
@ Contest at Cesarea. 

§ 1. Now as to the many things in which Nero acted like a madman, 
out of the extravagant degree of the felicity and riches which he enjoyed, 
and by that means used his good fortune to the injury of others; and 
after what manner he slew his brother, and wife, and mother, from whom 
his barbarity spread itself to others that were most nearly related to him ; 
and how, at last, he was so distracted that he became an actor in the 
scenes, and upon the theatre, I omit to say any more about them, because 
there are writers enough upon those subjects every where; but T shall tar 
myeelf to those actions of his time in which the Jews were concerned. 

‘2. Nero, therefore, bestowed the kingdom of the Lesser Armenia upon 
Aristobulus,* Herod’s son, and he added to Agrippa's kingdom four cities, 
with the toparchies to them belonging: I mean Abila, and that Julius 
which is in Perea, Tarichea also, and Tiberias of Galilee; but over the rest 
of Judea he made Felix procurator. This Felix took Eleazar the arch 
robber, and many that were with him, alive, when they had ravaged the 
country for twenty years together, and sent them to Rome; but as to the 
umber of the robbere he caused to be crucified, and of those who were 
caught among them, and whom he brought to punishment, they were a 
waultitude not to be enumerated. 

3. When the country was of these, there sprang up another 
sort of robbers in Jerusalem, who were called Sicarii, who slew men in the 
day-time, and in the midat of the city; this they did chiefly at the festi- 
vals, when they mingled themselves among the multitude, and concealed 
daggers under their garments, with which they stabbed those that were 
their enemies; and when any fel] down dead, the murderers became a part 
of those that had indignation against them, by which means they appeared 
persons of such reputation that they could by no means be discovered. The 
first man who was slain by them wae Jonathan the high priest, after whose 
death many were slain every day, while the fear men were in of being 80 
served was more afflicting than the calamity itself; and while every body 
expected death every hour, as men doin war, so men were obliged to look 
before them, and to take notice of their enemies at a great distance; nor, 
if their friends were coming to them, durst they trust them any longer ; 
bat, in the midst of their suspicions and guarding of themselves, they were 
alain. Such was the celerity of the plotters against them, and so cunning 
was their contrivance. 

4. There was also another body of wicked men gotten together, not so 
impure in their actions, bat more wicked in their intentions, who laid 
‘waste the happy state of the city no less than did these murderers. These 
were such men as deceived and deluded the people under pretence of divine 
inspiration, but were for procuring innovations and changes of the govern- 
ment; and these prevailed with the multitade to act like madmen, and 
went before them into the wilderness, as pretending that God would there 
show them the aignalsof liberty. But Felix thought thie proredure was to 


@ i. Herod king of Chaleis, 
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be the beginning of a revolt ; so he sent some horsemen and footmen both 
armed, who destroyed a aeeat number of them. 

5, But there was an Egyptian false prophet, that did the Jews more 
miechief than the former; for he was a cheat, and pretended to be a pro- 
phet also, and got together thirty thousand men that were deluded by him; 
these he led round about from the wilderness to the mount which was called 
the Mount of Olives, and was ready to break into Jerusalem by force from 
that place ; and if he could but once conquer the Roman garrison and the 
people, he intended to domineer over them by the assistance of those 
guards of his that were to break into the city with him. But Felix pre- 
vented his attempt, and met him with his Roman soldiers, while all the 
people ausisted him ‘in his attack upon them, insomuch that, when it came 
to a battle, the Egyptian ran away, with a few others, while the greatest 
part of those that were with him were either destroyed or taken alive: but 
‘the rest of the multitude were dispersed every one to their own homes, and 
there concealed themselves. 

6. Now, when these were quieted, it happened, as it does in a diseased 
body, that another part was subject to an inflammation, for a company of 
deceivers and robbers got together, and persuaded the Jews to revolt, and 
exhorted them to assert their liberty, inflicting death on those that con- 
tinued in obedience to the Roman government, and saying, that such as 
willingly chose slavery, ought to be forced from such their desired incli- 
nations; for they parted themselves into different bodice, and lay in wait 
up and down the country, and plundered the houses of the great men, and 
slew the men themselves, and set the villages on fire; snd this till all 
Judea was filled with the effects of their madness. And thus the fame 
‘was every day more and more blown up, till it came to a direct war. 

7. There was also another disturbance at Cesarea; those Jews who were 
mixed with the Syrians that lived there, raising e tumult against them, 
The Jews pretended that the city was theirs, and said, that he who built it 
was a Jew, meaning king Herod. The Syriana confessed also that its 
builder was a Jew, but they still said, however, that the city was a Grecian 
city ; for that he who set up statues and temples in it could not design it 
for Jewe. On which account both parties hada contest with one another ; 
and this contest increased so much, that it came at last to arme, and the 
bolder sort of them marched out to fight; for the elders of the Jews were 
not able to pat a stop to their own people that were disposed to be tumul- 
tuous, and the Greeks thought it a shame for them to be overcome by the 
Jews. Now these Jews exceeded the others in riches, and strength of body; 
but the Grecian part had the advantage of assistance from the soldiery ; 
for the greatest part of the Roman garrison was raised out of Syria, and 
being thus related to the Syrian part, they were ready to assist it. However, 
the governors of the city were concerned to keep all quiet, and whenever 
they caught those that were most for fighting on either side, they punished 
them with stripes and bands. Yet did not the sufferings of those that were 
caught effright the remainder, or make them desist; but they were still 
more and more exasperated, and deep engaged in the sedition, And ax 
Felix came once into the market place, and commanded the Jews, when 
they had beaten the Syrians, to go their ways, and threatened them if they 
would not; and ss they would not obey him, he sent his soldiers out apon 
them, and slew a great many of them, upon which it fell oat that what 
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they had was plundered. And as the sedition still continued, he chose ont 
the moat eminent men on both sides as ambassadors to Nero, to argue about 
their several privileges. 





CHAP. XIV. 


Festus succeeds Feliz, who is succeeded by Albiaus, as he iz by Florus; who 
by the Barbarity of his Goverament, forces the Jews into the War, 

§ 1. Now it was that Festus succeeded Felix, as procurator, and made 
it his business to correct those that made disturbances in the country. So 
he caught the greatest part of the robbers, and destroyed @ great many of 
them. But then Albinus, who succeeded Festus, did not execute his office 
as the other had done; nor was there any sort of wickedness that could be 
named, but he had a hand in it. Accordingly, he did not only, in his 
political capacity, steal and plunder every one’s substance, nor did he only 
burden the whole nation with taxes, but he permitted the relations of such 
as were in prison for robbery, and had been laid there, either by the senate 
of every city, or by the former procurators, to redeem them for mouey; 
and nobody remained in the prisons, as a malefactor, but he who gave him 
nothing. At this time it was, that the enterprizes of the seditious at Jeru- 
salem were very formidable: the principal mea among them purchasing 
Jeave of Albinus to go on with their seditious practices; while that part 
of the people who d ighted in disturbances joined themselves to such as 
had fellowship with Albinus ; and every one of those wicked wretches was 
encompassed with his own band of robbers, while himself, like an arch 
robber, or a tyrant, made a figure among his company, and abused his au~ 
thority over those about him, in order to plunder those that lived quietly. 
The effect of which was this, that those who Jost their goods were forced 
to hold their peace, when they had reason to show great indignation at 
what they had suffered; but those who had escaped, were forced to flatter 
him that deserved to be punished, out of the fear they were in of suffering 
equally with the others. Upon the whole, nobody durst speak their minds, 
for tyranny was generally tolerated; and at this time were those seeds 
sown which brought the city to destruction. 

2. And though such was the character of Albinus, yet did Geseiua 
Florus,* who succeeded to him, demonstrate him to have been a most 
excellent person, upon the comparison; for the former did the greatest 
part of his rogueries in private, and with a sort of dissimulation; but Ges- 
sius did his unjust actions to the harm of the nation after a pompous manner : 
and as though he had been sent as an executioner to punish condemned 
imelefactors, he omitted no sort of rapine or of vexation; where the case 
‘was really pitiable, he was most barbarous, and in things of the greatest 
turpitude he was most impudent. Nor could any one outdo him in disguis- 
ing the truth, nor could any one contrive more subtle wuys of deceit than 
he did. He indeed thought it but a petty offence to get money out of 
single persons, so he spoiled whole cities, and rained eatre bodies of men 
at once, and did almost publicly proclaim it all the country over; that they 


® Not long after thia beginning of Florus, the wickedest of all the Roman procura- 

tore of Jude, and the immediate occasion of the Jewish war, at the 12th year of Nero, 

and the 17th of Agrippa, or A. D. 68. the history in the twanty books of Josephus’ An- 

tiguities ende; although Josephus did not finish these books fil the 13th of Domitian, 

ot A. D. 93, twenty seven years afterward ; as he did not finish their Appendix, contain 

‘ing an accoant of his own life, till Agrippa was which bappened in the third year 
mes observed before, 


of Trajan, or A.D. 100, as L have several times 
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hnnd liberty given them to turn robbers, upon this condition, that he might 
go shares with them in the spoils they got. Accordingly, this his greedi- 
ness of gain was the occasion that entire toparchies were brought to deso~ 
lation; and a great many of the people left their own country, and fled 
into foreign provinces. 

3, And traly, while Cestias Gallus was president of the province of 
Syria, nobody durst do so much as send an embassage to him againet Flo- 
ras; byt when he was come to Jerusalem, upon the approach of the feast 
of unleavened bread, the people came about him not fewer in number than 
three millions :* these besought him to commiserate the calamities of their 
nation, and cried out upon Floras as the bane of their country. But ashe 
was present, and stood by Cestius, he laughed at their words, However, 
Ceatius, when he had quieted the multitude, and had aseured them that he 
would take care that Floras should hereafter treat them in @ more gentle 
manner, returned to Antioch: Florus also conducted him as far as Cresarea, 
and deluded him, though he had at that very time the purpose of shewing 
his anger at the nation, and procuring a war upon them, by which means 
alone it was that he supposed he might conceal his enormities; f 
pected that, if the peace continued, he should have the Jews for hi: 
before Cresar; but that if he could procure them to make a revolt, he should 
divert their laying lesser crimes to his charge, by a misery which was so 
touch greater; he therefore did every day augment theircalamities, in order 
to indace them to a rebellion, 

4. Now at this time it happened, that the Grecians at Cresarea had been 
too hard for the Jews, and had obtained of Nero the government of the 
city, and had brought the judicial determination ; at the sume time began 
the war, in the twelfth year of the reign of Nero and the seventeenth of the 
reign of Agrippa, in the month of Artemisins [Jyar.} Now the occasion 
of this war was by no means proportionable to those heavy calamities 
which it brought upon us. For the Jews that dwelt at Caesarea had a 
synagogue near the place, whose owner was a certain Cesarean Greek ; 
the Jews had endeavoured frequently to have purchased the posseasion of 
the place, and had offered many times its value for its price; but as the 
owner overlooked their offers, so did he raise other buildings upon the 
place, in way of affront to them, and made working ehops of them, and 
left them but a narrow passage, and such as was very troublesome for them 
to go along to their synagogue. Whereupon the warmer part of the Jew- 
ish youth went hastily to the workmen, and forbade them to build there; 
but ‘as Florus would not permit them to use force, the great men of the 
Jews, with Jobn the publican, being in the utmost distress what to do, 
persuaded Florus, with the offer of eight talents, to hinder the work. He 
then, being intent upon nothing but getting money, promised he would 
do for them all they desired of him, and then went away from Cesarea to 
Sebaste, and left the sedition to take ite full course, as if he had sold a 
Tisence to the Jews to fight it out. 

5. Now on the next day, which was the seventhday of the week, when 
the Jews were crowding apace to their synagogue, a certain man of Ca- 
sarea, of a seditious temper, got an earthen vessel, and set it with the 





© Hore we may note, that 8,000,000 of the Jews were present at the passover, A. D. 
65, which confirms what Josephus elsewhere informs us of, that at a Passover a little 
Inter, they counted 256,500 paschal lambs, which, at twelve to each lamb, which is no 
immodarate ealoulation, come to 3,078,000. See b. vi. chap. ix. § 8, 
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bottom upward at the entrance of that symagogae, and sacrificed birds.* 
This thing provoked the Jews to an incural degree, because their laws 
were affronted, and the place was polluted. Whereupon the sober and 
moderate part of the Jews thought it proper to have recourse to their 
governors again; while the seditious part, and such as were in the fer- 
vour of their youth, were vehemently inflamed to fight. The seditious 
also among the [Gentiles of] Cxsarea stood ready for the same pur- 
pose; (for they had, by agreement, sent the man to sacrifice beforc- 
hand, aa ready to support bim ;) so that it soon came to-blows. Here- 
upon Jacundus, the master of the horse, who was ordered to prevent the 
fight, came thither, and took away the earthen vessel, and endeavoured to 
put a stop to the tedition; but when he was overcome by the violence of 
the people of Caesarea, the Jews caught up their books of the law, and re- 
tired to Narbata, which was a place to them belonging, distant from Cz. 
sarea sixty furlongs, But John, and twelve of the principal men with him, 
went to Florus, to Sebaste, and made a lamentable complaint of their case, 
and besought him to belp them ; and 11 possible decency put him in 
mind of the eight talents they had given him: but he had the men seized 
upon, and put in prison, and accused them for carrying the books of the 
law out of Czesarea. 

6. Moreover, as to the citizens of Jerusalem, although they took this 
matter very ill, yet did they restrain their passion; but Florue acted herein 
8 if he had been hired, and blew up the war into a flame, and sent some 
to take seventeen talents out of the sacred treasure, and pretended that 
Cesar wanted them, At this the people were in confusion immediately, 
and ran together to the temple, with prodigious clamours, and called upon 
Cwesar by name, and besought him to free them from the tyranny of Flo- 
rus, Some also of the seditious cried out upon Florus, and cust the greatest, 
reproaches upon him, and carried a basket about and begged some spills of 
money for him, as for one that was destitute of possessions, and in a miser- 
able condition, Yet was not he made ashamed hereby of his love of 
money, but was more enraged, and provoked to get still more; and instead 
of coming to Cwsarea, as he ought to have done, and quenching the flame 
of war which was beginning thence, and so taking away the occasion of 
any disturbances, on which account it was that he had received a reward 
{of eight talents,) he marched hastily with an army of horsemen and foot- 
men agninst Jerusslem, that he might gain his will by the arms of the Ro- 
mans, und might by his terror, and by his threatenings, bring the city into 
subjection. 

7. But the people were desirous of making Florus ashamed of his at- 
tempt, and met his soldiers with acclamations, and put themselves in order 
to receive him very submissively. But he sent Capito, a centurion, before~ 
hand, with fifty soldiers, to bid them go back, and not now make a show 
of receiving him in an obliging manner, whom they had so foully re- 
proached before ; and eaid, that it was incumbent on them, in case they 
had generous souls, and were free speakers, to jest upon him to his face, 












* Tako here Dr. Hudson a very pertinent note. “ By this action,”” says he, “the 
killing of « bird over an earthen versel, the Jews were expored a4 a leproun people ; (for 
that was to be done by the law in the cleausing of a leper, Levit, chap. xiv.) It ie also 
‘Known that the Gentiles reproached the Jews as sabject to the leprosy, and believed that 
they were driven out of Egypt on that account, This, that eminent person, Mr. Reland, 
smggested to me.”* 
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and appear to be Jovers of Niberty, not only in words, but with their wea- 
pons also. With this message was the multitude amazed, and upon the 
coming of Capito’s horsemen into the midst of them, they were dispersed 
before they could salute Florus, or manifest their submissive behaviour to 
him. Accordingly, they retired to their own houses, and spent that night 
in fear and confusion of face. 

8. Now at this time Florus took up bis quarters at the palace ; and on 
the next day he had hia tribunal set before it, and sat upon it, when the 
high priests, and the men of power, and those of the greatest eminence in 
the city, came all before that tribunal; upon which Florus commanded 
them to deliver up to him those that had reproached him, and told them 
that they should themselves partake of the vengeance to them belonging, 
if they did not produce the criminals; but these demonstrated that the 
people were peaceably disposed, and they begged forgiveness for those 
that had spoken amiss ; for that it was no wonder at all that in ao great a 
multitade there should be some more daring than they ought to be, and 
by reason of their younger age foolish also; and that it was impossible to 
distinguish those that offended from the rest, while every one was sorry 
for what he had done, and denied it out of fear of what would follow; 
that he ought, however, to provide for the peace of the nation, and to take 
such councils as might preserve the city for the Romans, and rather for 
the sake of a great number of innocent people, to forgive a few that were 

ilty, than for the sake of afew of the wicked, to put so large and good a 

jody of men into disorder. 

9, Florus was more provoked at this, and called out aloud to the soldiers 
to plunder that which was called the upper market-place, and to slay such as 
they met with. So the soldiers, taking this exhortation of their commander 
in a sense agreeable to their desire of gain, did not only plunder the place 
they were sent to, but forcing themselves into every house, they slew its in- 
habitants; so the citizens fled along the narrow lanes, and the soldiers slew 
those that they caught, and no method of pluuder was omitted ; they also 
caught many of the quiet people, and brought them before Florus, whom he 
first chastised with etripes, and then crucified. Accordingly, the whole 
uber of those that were destroyed that day, with their wives and children, 
(for they did not spare even the infunts themselves,) was about three thou- 
eand and six hundred. And what made this calamity the heavier, was this 
new method of Roman barbarity; for Florus ventured then to do what no 
one had done before, that is, to have men of the equestrian order whipped,* 
and nailed to the cross before his tribunal; who, although they were by 
Dirth Jews, yet were they of Roman dignity notwithstanding. 


CHAP. XV, 


Concerning Bernice's Petition to Florus to spare the Jews, but in vain, as also 
how, after the seditious Flame was quenched, it was kindled again by Florus, 
§ 1. Anovr this very time king Agrippa was going to Alexandria, to 
congratulate Cesar upon his having obtained the government of Egypt 
from Nero; but as hie sister Bernice was come to Jerusalem, and saw the 
wicked practices of the soldiers, she was sorely affected at it, and frequently 
* Here we have examples of native Jews who were of the equestrian order among 


the Romans, snd so ought never to have been whipped or crucified, according to the 
Roman laws, See almost the like case in St. Paul himself, Acts xxii, 25-29, 
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sent the masters of ber horee, and her guards, to Florus, and begged of 
him to leave off these slaughters; but he would not comply with her 
request, nor have any regard either to the multitude of those already slain, 
or to the nobility of her that interceded, but only to the advantage he should 
make by this plundering; nay, this violence of the soldiers broke out to 
auch a degree of madness, that it spent itself on the queen hereelf, for they 
did not only torment and destroy those whom they had caught under her 
very eyes, but indeed had killed herself also, unless she had prevented 
thein by flying to the palace, and had stayed there all night with her guards, 
which ehe had about her for fear of an insult from the soldiers, Now she 
dwelt then at Jerusalem, in order to perform a vow* which she had made to 
God ; for it is usual with those that had been either afflicted with a dis- 
temper, or with any other distressea, to make vows; and for thirty days 
before they are to offer their sacrifices, to abstain from wine, and to shave 
the hair of their head. Which things Bernice was now performing, and 
stood barefoot before Florus’ tribunal, and besought him (to spare the Jews.) 
Yet could she neither have any reverence paid to her, nor could she escape 
without some danger of being slain herself. 

2, This happened upon the sixteenth day of the month Artemisius 
[Jyar.] Now on the next day, the multitude, who were in a great agony, 
van together to the upper market-place, and made the loudest lamentations 
for those that had perished; and the greatest part of the cries were such 
as reflected on Florus; at which the men of power were affrighted, 
together with the high priests, aud rent their garments, and fell down 
before cach of them, and besought them to leave off, and not to provoke 
Florus to some incurable procedure, besides what they had alrendy suffered, 
Accordingly, the multitude complied immediately, oat of reverence to those 
that had desired it of them, and out of the hope they had that Florus would 
do them no more injuries, 

3. So Florus was troubled that the disturbances were over, and en- 
deavoured to kindle that flame again, and sent for the high priests, with 
the other eminent persons, and said, The only demonstration that the 
People would not make any other innovations should be this, that they must 
go out and meet the soldiers that were ascending from Cesarea, whence 

© This vow which Bernice (Ihere and elsewhere called queen, not only as daughter and 
tistor to two kings, Agrippa the Great, and Agrippa junier, but the widow of Herod ki 
of Chaleis,) eame now to accomplish at Jerusalem, was not that of a Nagarite, but suel 
& one aa religious Jewn used to make in hopes of any deliverance from a disease, or other 
danger, 4 Josephus here intimates, However, these thir abode at Jerusalem, for 
fanting and preparation against the oblation of « proper sacrifice, seems to be too long, 
unless it were wholly voluntary in this great Indy. It is not required in the law of 
Moses relating to Nazarites, Numb, vi. and is very different from St, Paul’e time for 
much preparation, which was but one day, Acts xxi, 26. So we want already the con- 
tinuation of the Antiquities to afford us light here, as they have hitherto done on 6o many 
Sewn to the degree af tigous not ouly to thovetnry aye” peeparaon. hut sete the 

jews to this degree of rigour, n aration, but aa to 

ise ‘barefoot all that time, which here Bernice eubmitied ta alto.” For we kage thet as 

sand our Saviour’s yoke is usuaily easy, and Lin burden comparatively light, in such 
positive injunctions, Afat. xi. 30. so did the scribes and Pharisees sometimes * bind upon 
men heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne,” even when “ they themselves would not 
touch them with ona of their fingers,” Matt. xxiii 4. Luke xi, 46, However, Noldius 
well oberves, De Herod, No. 404, 414. that Juvenal, in his sixth eatiro, alludes to this 
remarkable peonance or submission of this Bernice to Jewis ipline, and jeste upon 
her for it, as do Tacitus, Dio, Suetonius, and Sextus Aurelius, mention her as well 
known at Rome, ibid. 
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two cohorts were coming; and while these men were exhorting the mul- 
titude so to do, he sent beforehand, and gave directions to the centuriona 
of the cohorts, that they should give notice to those that were under them, 
not to return the Jews’ salutations; and that if they made any reply to bis 
disadvantage, they should make use of their weapons. Now the high priesta 
assembled the multitude in the temple, and desired them to go and meet 
the Romans, and to salute the cohorts very civilly, before their miserable 
case should become incurable. Now the seditious part would not comply 
with these persuasions, but the consideration of those that had been 
destroyed, made them incline to those that were the boldest for action. 

4. At this time it was that every priest, and every servant of God, 
brought out the holy vessels, and the ornamental garments wherein they 
used to minister in sacred things, The harpers also, and the eingers of 
hymns, came out with their instruments of music, and fell down before the 
multitade, sud begged of them that they would preserve those holy orna- 
ments to them, and not provoke the Romana to carry off those sacred 
treasures, You might also see then the high priests themselves, with dust 
sprinkled in great plenty upon their heads, with bosoms deprived of any 
covering, but what was rent ; these besought every one of the eminent men 
by name, and the multitude in common, that they would not for a small 
offence betray their country to those that were desirous to have it laid 
waste; saying, ‘‘ What benefit will it bring to the soldiers to have a 
salutation from the Jews? or what amendment of your affairs will it bring 
you, if you do not now go out to meet them? and that if they salted them 
civilly, all handle would be cut off from Florus to begin a war; that they 
should thereby gain their country, and freedom from ail farther sufferings ; 
and that, besides, it would be a sign of great want of command of them- 
selves, if they should yield to a few seditious persons, while it was fitter for 
them, who were so great a people, to force the others to act soberly.” 

5, By these persuasions, which they used to the multitude, and to the 
seditious, they restrained some by threatenings, and others by the reverence 
that was paid them. After this they led them out, and they met the 
soldiers quietly, and after a composed manner, and when they wera come 
up with them, they saluted them; but when they made no answer, the 
seditions exclaimed against Florus, which was the signal given for falling 
upon them. The soldiers therefore encompassed them presently, and 
strack them with their clube, and as they fled away, the horsemen trampled 
them down, so that a great many fell down dead by the strokes of the 
Romans, and more by their own violence in crushing one another. Now 
there was a terrible crowding about the gates, and while every body was 
making haste to get before another, the flight of them all was retarded, 
and a terrible destruction there was among those that fell down, for they 
were suffocated, and broken to piecea by the multitude of those that were 
‘uppermost; nor could any of them be distinguished by his relations in order 
to the care of his funeral ; the soldiers also who beat them, fel! upon thore 
whom they overtook, without showing them any mercy, and thrust the 
maultitude through the place called Bezetha,* as they forced their way in 

* I take this Bezeths to be that emalt hill adjoining to the north side of the temple, 
whereon was the hospital with five porticoes or cloisters, and beneath which was the 
sheep-poo! of Bethesda, into which an angel, or mesaenger, at a certain senson dosoended, 
and where he or they, who were the first pat into the pool,” were cured, John v, 1, &c. 
‘This situation of Bezeths, in Josephus, on the north side of the tevople, and not far of 
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order to get in and seize upon the temple, and the tower Antonia. Florus 
also, being desirous to get those places into his possession, brought such 28 
were with him out of the king’s palace, and would have compelled them to 
get as far as the citadel [Antonia:] but his attempt failed, for the people 
furned back upon him, and stopped the violence of his attempt, and as they 
stood upon the tops of their houses, they threw their darts at the Romane, 
who, as they were sorely galled thereby, because those weapons came from 
above, and they were not able to make a passage through the multitude, 
which stopped up the narrow passages, they retired to the camp which was 
at the palace, 

6. But for the seditious, they were afraid lest Floruz should come again, 
tnd get possession ofthe temple, through Antonia; eo they got immediately 
upon those cloisters of the temple that joined to Antonia, and cut them 
down, This cooled the avarice of Florus, for whereas he was eager to 
obtain the treasures of God [in the temple,] and on that account was 
desirous of getting into Antonia, as soon as the cloisters were broken down, 
he left off bia attempt; he then sent for the high priests and the san- 
hedrim, and told them that he was indeed himeelf going out of the city, but 
that he would leave them as large @ garrison as they should desire: here~ 
upon they promised that they would make no innovations, in case he would 
Jeave them one band; but not that which hed fought with the Jews, 
‘because the multitude bore ill will against that band, on account of what 
they had suffered from it ; so he changed the band as they desired, and, with 
the rest of his forces, returned to Cesarea. 


CHAP. XVI. 

Cestus sends Neopolitanus the Tribune to see in what Condition the Affaire 
of the Jews were. Agrippa makes a Speech to the People of the Jews, 
that he may divert them from their inteations of making War with the 
Romans, 

§ 1. Howzven, Florus contrived another way to oblige the Jews to begin 

the war, and sent to Cestius, and accused the Jews falsely of revolting 

{from the Roman government,] and imputed the beginning of the former 

fight to them, and pretended they had been the authors of that disturbance, 

wherein they were only the sufferers. Yet were not the governors of 

Jerusalem silent upon this occasion, but did themselves write to Cestius, 

as did Bernice also, about the illegal practices of which Florus had been 

guilty against the city; who, upon reading both accounts, consulted with 
his captains [what he should do.] Now some of them thought it best for 

Cestius to go up with his army, eitter to punish the revolt, if it was real, 

or to settle the Roman affairs on a surer foundation, if the Jews continued 

quiet under them: but he thought it best himself to send one of hie inti- 
taate friends beforehand, to see the state of affairs, and to give him a faithful 
account of the intention of the Jews. Accordingly he sent one of his tri- 

‘Dunes, whose name was Neopolitanus, who met with King Agrippa, as he 

was returning from Alexandria, at Jamnia, and told him who it was that 

sent him, and on what errand he was sent. 


the tower Antonia, exactly agrees to he place of the game pool at thie dey. Only the 
remaining cloisters ere but three. See Maundrel, page 106. The entire buildings seeem 
‘been called the New City, and this part, where was the hospital, peculiarly 
or Bethesda. See chap. xix. § 4. 
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9. And here it was that the high priests, and men of power among the 
Jews, as well as the Sanhedrim, came to congratulate the king [upon his 
eafe retarn;} and after they had paid him their respects, they lamented 
their own calamities, and related to him what barbarous treatment they 
had met with from Florus. At which barbarity Agrippa had great indig- 
uation, but transferred, after a subtle manner, his anger towards those 
Jews whom he really pitied, that he might beat down their high thoughts 
of themeelves, and would have them believe that they had not been 
80 unjustly treated, in order to dissuade them from avenging them- 
selves, So these great men, as of better understanding than the reet, and 
desirous of peace, because of the possessions they had, understood that this 
rebuke which the king gave them was intended for their good: but, as to 
the people, they came sixty furlongs out of Jerusalem, and congratulated 
both Agrippa and Neopolitanus; but the wives of those that had been 
slain, came running first of all and lamenting. ‘The people aleo, when they 
heard their mourning, fell into lamentatio and besought Agrippa to 
assiat them; they also cried out to Neopolitanus, and complained of the 
many miseries they had endured under Florus, and they showed them, 
when they were come into the city, how the market-place was made deso~ 
late, and the houses plundered. They then persuaded Neopolitanus, by 
the means of Agrippa, that he would walk round the city, with only 
one servant, as far as Siloam, that he might inform himself that the Jews 
submitted to all the rest of the Romans, and were only displeased at Florus, 
by reason of his exceeding barbarity to them. So he walked round, and 
had sufficient experience of the good temper the people were in, and then 
‘went up to the temple, where he called the multitude together, and highly 
commended them for their fidelity to the Romans, and earnestly exhorted 
them to keep the peace; and having performed such parts of divine wor- 
ship at the temple as he was allowed to do, he returned to Cestius. 

3, But as for the multitade of the Jews, they addressed themselves to 
the king, and to the high priests, and desired they might have leave to 
eend ambassadors to Nero ugainst Florus, and not by their silence afford a 
suspicion that they had been the occasions of such great slaughter ss had 
‘been made, and were disposed to revolt, alleging that they should seem to 
have been the first beginners of the war, if they did not prevent the report 
by showing who it was that began it; and it appeared openly that they 
would not be quiet, if any body should hinder them from sending such an 
embassage. But Agrippa, although he thought it too dangerous a thing 
for them to appoint men to go as the accusers of Florus, yet did he not 
think it fit for him to overlouk them, as they were in a disposition for war. 
He therefore called the multitude together into a large gallery, and placed 
his sister Bernice in the house of the Asamoneans, that she might be seen 
by them, (which house was over the gallery, at the passage to the upper 
city, where the bridge joined the temple to the gallery,) and spake to them 
as follows. 

4, * Had I perceived that you were all zealously disposed to go to 
war with the Romans, and that the purer and more sincere part of the 











© In this speech of King Agrippa wo have an authentic account of the extent and 
atrength of the Roman empire when the Jewish war began, And this apeech, with 
other circumstances in Josephus, demonstrate how wise, and how great = person 
ippa was, and why Josephus elsewhere calls him, Thowrasiotates, a “ most wonder- 
ful” or “admirable man,” Contr, Ap. 1. 9, He is the came Agripps who said to Paul, 
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people did not purpose to live in peace, I had aot come out to you, nor 
been #0 bold as to give you counsel ; for all discourses that tend to per- 
guade men to do what they ought to do is superfluous, when the hearers 
aré agreed to do contrary. But because some are earnest to go to war 
‘becouse they are young, and without experience of the miseries it brings ; 
and because some ere for it, out of an unreasonable expectation of regaming 
their liberty ; and because otbere hope to get by it, and are therefore ear- 
nestly bent upon it, that in the confusion of your affairs they may gain 
what belongs to those that are too weak to resist them; 1 have thought 
proper to get you all together, and to say to you what I think to be for 
your advantage ; that so the former may grow wiser, and change their 
minds, and that the best men may come to no harm by the ill conduct of 
some others, And let not any one be tumultuous against me, in case what. 
they hear me say do not plense them ; for as to those who admit of no 
cure, but are resolved upon a revolt, it will stil] be in their power to retain 
the same sentiments after my exhortation is over; but still my discourse 
will fall to the ground, even with relation to those that have a mind to 
hear me, unlees you will all keep silence, I am well aware that they make 
a tragical exclamation concerning the injuries that have been offered you 
by your procurators, and concerning the glorious advantages of liberty ; 
‘but before I begin the inquiry, who are you that must go to war; and who 
are they against whom you must fight? I shall first separate those pre- 
tences that are by some connected together ; for if you aim at avenging 

oureelves on those that have done you injury, why do you pretend this to 
bee war for recovering your liberty ? but if you think all servitude intolerable, 
to what purpose serve your complaints against your particular governors? 
for if they treated you with moderation, it would still be equally an unworthy 
thing to be in servitude. Consider now the several cases that may be 
supposed, how little occasion there is for your going to war. Your first 
occasion is the accusations you have to make against your procurators : 
now here you ought to be submissive to those in authority, and not 
give them any provocation; but when you reproach men greatly for 
small offences, you excite those whom you reproach to be your adver- 
earies; for this will only make them leave off hurting you privately, 
end with some degree of modesty, and to lay what you have waste 
openly. Now nothing so much damps the force of strokes as 
bearing them with patience; end the quietness of those who are 


“ Almost thou persuadest me to be 6 Christian,” Acts xxvi. 28. and of whom St, Paul 
vid, jan expert in all the customs and questions of the Jews.” 
ther intimation of the limits of the came Roman empire, Of the War, 
But whet seems to me very remarkable here is this, that when Joseph 
the Greeks and Romans, for whose une he wrote his Antiquities, did himself frequently 
compose the speeches which be put into their mouth ; they appear, by the politeness 
of their composition, and their flights of oratory, to be not the real speeches of the 
Persons concerned, who usually were no orators, but of his own elegant comporition: 
the speech before us is of another nature, full of undeniable facts, and composed 
in a plain and unartful, but moving way; x0 it appears to be King Agrippa’s own 
speech, and to have been given Josephus by Agrippa himself, with whom Josephus 
had the greatest friendship. Nor may we omit Agripps’s constant doctrine hare, 
that this vast Roman empire was raised and supported by divine providence, and that 
therefore it was in vain for the Jews, of any others, to think of destroying it. Nor 
May we neglect io take notice of Agrippa’s solemn appeal to the angel, tere used 5 
the like appeals to which we have in St. Paul, 1 Tima, y. 22. and by the apostles in 
general in the form of the ordination of bishops, Constitnt. Apost, vil 4 
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jnjured diverts the injurious persons from efficting. But let us take 
it for granted, that the Roman ministers are injurious to you, and ere 
jncurably severe ; yet are they not all the Romans who thns injure you; 
nor hath Cesar, against whom you are going to make war, injured you: 
it is not by their command that any wicked governor is sent to you; for 
they who are in the west cannot see those that are in the east ; nor indeed 
ig it ensy for them there even to hear what is done in those parts, Now 
it ie abeurd to make war with a great many for the sake of one; to do 20 
with sach mighty people for a amall cause: snd this when these people 
are not able to know of what you complain; nay, such crimea as we com- 
plain of may soon be corrected, for the same procurator will not continue 
for ever; and probable it is, that the succeszors will come with more mo- 
derate inclinations. But az for war, if it be once begun, it is not easily 
laid down again, nor borne without calamities coming therewith. How- 
ever, a8 to the desire of recovering your liberty, it is unseazonable to in- 
dulge it 60 Inte; whereas you ought to have laboured earnestly in old time 
that you might never have lost it: for the first experience of slavery was 
hard to be endured, and the struggle that you might never have been sub- 
ject to it would have been just ; but that slave who hath been once brought 
into subjection, and then runs away, is rather a refractory slave than a 
lover of liberty, for it was then the proper time for doing all that was pos- 
sible, that you might never have admitted the Romans [into your city,] 
when Pompey came first into the country. But so it was, that our ances- 
tore and their kings, who were in much better circumstances than we are, 
both as to money and {strong] bodies, and [vuliant) souls, did not bear 
the onset of n small body of the Roman army. And yet you have not ac- 
customed yourselves to obedience from one generation to another, and who 
are so much inferior to those who first submitted, in your circumstances, 
‘will ventare to oppose the entire empire of the Romans; while those Athe- 
‘nians, who, in order to preserve the liberty of Greece, did once set fire to 
their own city, who pursued Xerxes, that proud prince, when he sailed 
upon the land, snd walked upon the sea, and could not be contained by the 
seas, but condacted such an army as was too broad for Europe, and made 
him run away like a fugitive in a single ship, and brake so great a part of 
Asia at the lesser Salamis, are yet at this time servants to the Romans; 
and those injunctions which are sent from Italy become laws to the prin- 
cipal goveruing city of Greece. Those Lacedemonians also, who got the 
Great victories at Thermopyle and Platea, and had Agesilaus {for their 
king,] and searched every corner of Asia, are contented to admit the same 
lords. These Macedonians also, who still fancy what great men their 
Philip and Alexander were, and see that the latter had promised them the 
empire over the world, these bear 80 great a change, and pay their obedi- 
ence to those whom fortune hath advanced in their atead. Moreover, ten 
thousand other nations there are, who had greater reason than we to claim 
their entire liberty, and yet do submit. You are the only people who think 
it a disgrace to be servants to those to whom all the world bath submitted. 
‘What sort of an army do you rely on? What are the arms you depend 
on? Where is your fleet, that may eeize upon the Roman seas ? and where 
are those treasures which may be sufficient for your undertakings? Do 
you suppose, I pray you, that you are to make war with the Egyptians, 
and with the Arabians? Will you not carefully reflect upon the Roman 
empire? Will you not estimate your own weakness? Hath not your 
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army been often beaten even by your neighbouring nations, while the 
power of the Romans is invincible in all parts of the habitable earth? nay, 
rather, they seek for somewhat still beyond that, for all Euphrates is not @ 
safficient boundary for them on the east side, nor the Danube on the north, 
and for their southern limit, Libva hath been searched over by them, as 
far as countries uninhabited, as is Cadiz their limit on the west; nay, in- 
deed, they have sought for another habitable earth, beyond the ocean, and 
have carried their arms as far as such British islands as were-never known 
before. What therefore do you pretend to? Are you richer than the 
Gauls, stronger than the Germans, wiser than the Greeks, more numerous 
than all men upon the habitable earth? What confidence is it that ele- 
vates you to oppose the Romans? Perhaps it will be said, It is hard to 
endure slavery. Yes, but how much harder is this to the Greeks, who 
‘were esteemed the noblest of all people under the sun? These, though 
they inhabit in e large country, are in subjection to six bundles of Roman 
rods. It is the same case with the Macedonians, who have juster reason 
to claim their liberty than you have. What is the case of five hundred ci- 
ties of Asia? Do they not submit to a single governor, and to the con- 
salar bundle of rods? What need I speak of the Heniochi, and Cholchi, 
and the nation of Tauri, those that inbabit the Bosphorus, and the nations 
bout Pontus and Meotis, who formerly knew not so much as a lord of their 
own, but are now subject to three thousand armed meu, and where forty 
long ships kept the sea in peace, which before was not navigable, and very 
tempestuous? How strong a plea may Bithynia, and Cappadocia, and the 
people of Pamphylia, the Lycians, and Cilicians, put in for liberty! But 
they are made tributary withont an army. What are the circumstances of 
the Thracians, whose country extends in breadth five days’ journey, and in 
length seven, and is of a much more harsh constitution, and much more 
defensible, than yours, and by the rigour of its cold sufficient to keep off 
armies from attacking them ?—do not they submit to two thousand men 
of the Roman garrisons? Are not the Llyrians, who inbabit the country 
adjoining, as far as Dalmatia and the Danube, governed by barely two le- 
gions; by which also they put a stop to the incursions of the Decians ?— 

And for the Dalmatians, who have made such frequent insurrections in 
order to regain their liberty, and who could never before be 80 thoroughly 
aubdued, but that they always gathered their forces together again, and re- 
volted, yet are they now very quiet under one Roman legion. Moreover, 
if great advantages might provoke any people to revolt, the Gauls might 
do it best of all, as being so thoroughly walled round by nature. On the 
east side by the Alps, on the north by the river Rhine, on the eouth by the 
Pyrenean mountains, and on the west by the ocean. Now although these 
Gauls have such obstacles before them to prevent any attack upon them, 
and have no fewer than three hundred and five nations among them, nay, 
have, as one may say, the fountains of domestic happiness within them. 
selves, and send out plentiful streams of huppiness over almost the whole 
world, these bear to be tributary to the Romans, and derive their pros- 
perous condition from them; and they undergo this, not because they are 
of effeminate minds, or because they are of an ignoble stock, as having 
borne a war of eighty years, in order to preserve their liberty ; but by 
Teason of the great regard they have to the power of the Romans, and 
their good fortune, which is of greater efficacy than their arma. These 
Gauls, therefore, are kept in servitude by twelve hundred soldiers, which 
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are hardly so many as are their cities: nor hath the gold dug out of the 
mines of Spain been sufficient for the support of a war to preserve their 
liberty ; nor could their vast distance from the Romans by land and by sea 
do it; nor could the martial tribes of the Lusitanians and Spaniards es- 
cape; no more could the ocean, with its tide, which yet was terrible to 
the ancient inhabitants. Nay, the Romans have extended their arms be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules, and have walked among the clouds, upon the 
Pyrenean mountains, and have subdued these nations. And one Jegion is 
a sufficient guard for these people, although they were so hard to be con- 
quered, and at a distance eo remote from Rome. Who is there among you 
who hath not heard of the great number of the Germans? You have, to 
be sure, yourselves scen them to be strong and tall, and that frequently, 
since the Romans have them among their captives, every where; yet these 
Germans, who dwell in an immense country, who have minds greater than 
their bodies, and a soul that despiseth death, and who are in rage more 
fierce than wild beasts, have the Rhine for the boundary of their enter- 
prises, and are tamed by eight Roman legions. Such of them as wers 
taken captive became their servants; and the rest of the entire nation 
were obliged to save themselves by flight. Do you also, who depend on 
the walls of Jerusalem, consider what a wall the Britons had; for the Ro- 
mana sailed away to them, and subdued them while they were encom- 
passed by the ocean, and inhabited an island that is not less than the [con~ 
tinent of this} habitable earth; and four legions are a sufficient guard to 
so large an island. And why should I speak much more about this mat- 
ter? while the Parthians, that most warlike body of men, and lords of so 
many nations, and encompassed with such mighty forces, send hostages to 
the Romana ; whereby you may see, if you please, even in Italy, the noblest 
nation of the east, under the notion of pexce, submitting to serve them. 
Now, when almost all people under the sun submit to the Roman arms, 
will you be the only people that make war against them? and this without 
regarding the fate of the Carthaginians, who, in the midst of their brags 
of the great Hannibal, and the nobility of their Phenician original, fell by 
the hand of Scipio. Nor indeed have the Cyrenians, derived from the 
Lacedemoniane, nor the Marmaridz, a nation extended as far ae the regions 
uninhabitable for want of water, nor have the Syrtes, a place terrible to 
such as barely hear it described, the Nasamons and Moors, and the immense 
multitude of the Numidians, been able to put a stop to the Roman valour, 
And as for the third part of the habitable earth, [Africa,] whose nations 
are so many that it is not easy to number them, and which ia bounded by 
the Atlantic Sea and the pillars of Hercules, and feeds an innumerable 
multitude of Ethiopians, as fai as the Red Sea; these have the Romans 
subdued entirely, And besides the annual fruits of the earth, which main- 
tained the multitude of the Romans for eight months in the year, this, 
over and above, pays all sorts of tribute, and affords revenues suitable to 
the necessities of the government. Nor do they, like you, esteem such in- 
junctions a disgrace to them, although they have but one Roman legion 
that abides among them. And indeed what occasion is there for showing 
you the power of the Romans over remote countries, when it is so easy 
to learn it from Egypt, in your neighbourhood? This country is extended 
as far as the Ethiopians, and Arabia the Happy, and borders upon India; 
it hath seven millions five hundred thousand men, besides the inbabitanta 
of Alexandria, as may be learned from the revenue of the pole tax; yet it 
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is not ashamed to submit to the Roman government, although it hath 
Alexandria as a grand temptation to a revolt, by reason it is 20 full of 
people and of riches, and is besides exceeding large, its length being thirty 
furlongs, and its breadth no Ices than ten; and it pa jore tribute to the 
Romans in one month than you do in a year; nay, besides what it pays in 
money, it sends corn to Rome, that eupports it for four months (in the 
year :} it ia also walled round on all sides, either by almost impassable 
deserte, or seas that have no havens, or by rivers, or by lakes; yet have 
none of these things been found too strong for the Rouen good fortune ; 
however, too legions that lie in that city are a bridle both for the remoter 
parts of Egypt, and for the parts inhabited by the more noble Macedonians. 
‘Where then are those people whom you are to have for your auxiliaries? 
Must they come from the parts of the world that are uninhabited? for all 
that are in the habitable earth are [under the] Romans. Unless any of you 
extend his hopes as far as beyond the Euphrates, and suppose that those 
of your own nation that dwel] in Adiabene will come to your assistance ; 
but certainly these will not embarrass themselves with an unjustifiable 
war, nor, if they should follow such ill advice, wil! the Parthians permit 
them 80 to do; for it is their concern to maintain the truce that is between 
them and the Romans, and they will be supposed to break the covenants 
between them, if any under their government march against the Romans. 
‘What remains, therefore, is this, sia You. have recourse to divine assist- 
ance; but this is already on the side of the Romans: for it is impossible 
that so vast an empire should be settled without God's providence. 
Reflect upon it, how impossible it is for your zealous observation of your re- 
ligious customs tobe here preserved, which are hard to be observed even when 
you fight with those whom yon are able to conquer; and how can you then 
most of all hope for God’s assistance, when, by being forced to transgress 
his law, you will make him turn his face from you? and if you do observe 
the custom of the eabbath days, and will not be prevailed on to do any 
thing thereon, you will easily be taken, as were your forefathers by Pompey, 
who was the busiest in his siege on those days on which the besieged 
rested. But if in time of war you transgress the laws of your country, 
Tcanuot tell on whose account you will afterward go to war; for your 
concern ig but ove, that you do nothing against any of your forefathers ; 
and how will you call upon God to assist you, when you are voluntarily 
tranegressing egainet his religion? Now all men that go to war do it 
either as depending on divine, or on human assistance ; but since your going 
to war will cut off both those assistances, those that are for going to war 
choose evident destruction, What hinders you from slaying your children 
and wives with your own hands, and burning this most excellent native 
city of yours? for by this mad prank you will, however, escape the 
reproach of being besten. But it were best, O my friends, it were best, 
while the vessel is still in the haven, to foresee the impending storm, and 
not to set eail out of the port into the middle of the hurricanes, for we 
justly pity those that fall into great misfortunes without foreseeing them ; 
but for him who rushes into manifest ruin, he gains reproaches [instead of 
commiveration.] But certainly no one can imagine that you can enter into 
a war as by agreement, or that when the Romans have got you under 
their power, they will use you with moderation, or will not rather, for an 
example to other nations, burn your holy city, and utterly destroy your 
whole nation ; for those of you who shall survive the war, will not be able 
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to find a place whither to flee, since all men have the Romans for their 
lords already, or are afraid they shall have hereafter. Nay, indeed, the 
denger concerna not those Jews that dwell here only, but those of them 
who dwell in other cities also; for there is no people upon the habitable 
earth which have not ome portion of you among them, whom your ene- 
mies will slay, in case you go to war, and on that account also; and so 
every city which hath Jews in it will be filled with slaughter for the sake 
of a few men, and they who slay them will be pardoned: bat if that 
slaughter be not made by them, consider how wicked a thing it is to take 
arms against those that are so kind to you. Have pity, therefore, if not 
on your children and wives, yet upon this your metropolis, and its sacred 
walls; spare the temple, and preserve the holy house, with ita holy farai- 
ture, for yourselves: for if the Romans get vou under their power, they 
will no longer abstain from them, when their former abstinence shall bave 
Deen so ungratefully requited. I call to witness your sanctuary, and the 
holy angels of God, and this country common to us all, that I have not 
kept back any thing that is for your preservation ; aud if you will follow 
that advice, which you ought to do, you will have that peace which will be 
common to you and to me; but if you indulge your pazsious, you will ran 
those hazards which I shall be free from.” 

5, When Agrippa had spoken thus, both he and his sister wept, and by 
their teara repressed a great deal of the violence of the people; but still 
they cried out, that “ they would not fight against the Romans, but against 
Florus, on account of what they had suffered by his means.” To which 
Agrippa replied, ‘* that what they had already done wae like such as make 
war against the Romans; for you have not paid the tribute* whic! 
to Cesar; and you have cut off the cloister [of the temple] from joining 
to the tower Antonia, You will therefore prevent any occasion of revolt, 
if you will but join these together again, and if you will but pay your 
tribute; for the citadel does not now belong to Florus, nor are you to 
pay the tribute money to Florus.” 








CHAP. XVII. 


How the War of the Jews with the Romans began, And concerning 
Manahem. 


§ 1. Tats advice the people hearkened to, and went up into the temple 
with the king and Bernice, and began to rebuild the cloisters: the rulers 
also and senators divided themselves into the villages, and collected the 
tributes, and soon got together forty talente, which was the sum that was 
deficient. And thus did Agrippa then put a stop to that war which was 
threatened. Moreover, he attempted to persuade the multitude to obey 
Florus, wntil Ceesar should send one to succeed him; but they were hereby 
more provoked, and cast reproaches upon the king, and got him excluded 
out of the city; nay, some of the seditious had the impudence to throw 
stones at him. So when the king saw that the violence of those that were 
for innovations was not to be restrained, and being very angry at the con- 
tumelies he had received, he sent their rulers, together with their men of 


© Julius Casar had decreed, that the Jews of Jerusalem should pay an ancual tribute 
to the Romans, excepting the city Joppa, and for the sabbatical year: ax Spanheim 
observes, fram the Antig. b, xiv, chap. x. § 6. 
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power, to Florus, to Cesarea, that be might appoint whom he thought 
fit to collect the tribute in the country, while he retired into his own 
kingdom, 

we at this time it was that some of those that principally excited 
the people to go to war, made an assault upon a certain fortress culled 
Massada. They took it by treachery, and slew the Romana that were 
there, and put others of their own party to keep it. At the same time 
Bleazar, the eon of Annanias the high priest, a very bold youth, who was 
at that time governor of the temple, persuaded those thet officiated in the 
divine service to receive no gift or sacrifice for any foreigner. And thia 
was the trae beginning of our war with the Romans; for they rejected the 
sacrifice of Cesar on this account; and when many of the high priests 
and principal men besought them not to omit the sacrifice, which it was 
customary for them to offer for their princes, they would not be prevailed 
upon, These relied much upon their multitude, for the most flourishing 
part of the innovators assisted them; but they had the chief regard to 
Bleozar, the governor of the temple. 

3. Herenpon the men of power got together, and conferred with the 
high priests, as did also the principal men of the Pharisees; and thinking 
all was at stake, and that their calamities were becoming incurable, took 
counsel what was to be done. Accordingly they determined to try what 
they could do with the seditious by words, and assembled the people before 
the brazen gate, which was that gate of -the inner temple Toourt of the 
Priests,) which looked toward the sun rising. And, in the first place, 
they showed the great indignation they had at this attempt for a revolt, 
and for their bringing so great a war upon their country : after which they 
confuted their pretence as unjastifiable, and told them, That ‘* their fore- 
fathers had adorned their temple in great part with donations bestowed on 
them by foreigners, and had always received what had been presented to 
them from foreign nations; and that they had been so far from rejecting 
any person’s sacrifice, (which would be the highest instance of impiety,) 
that they had themselves placed those donations about the temple which 
were still visible, and had remained there so long a time: for they did now 
irritate the Romans to take arms against them, and invited them to make 
war upon them, and broaght up novel rules of a strange divine worship, 
and determined to run the hazard of having their city condemned for im- 
piety, while they would not allow any foreigner, but Jews only, either to 
aacrifice or to worship therein. And if such a law should ever be intro- 
duced in the case of a single person only, he would have indignation at it, 
as an instance of inhumanity determined against him ; while they have no 
regard to the Romans or to Cesar, and forbid even their oblations to be 
received alsa: that, however, they cannot but fear, lest,-by rejecting his 
sacrifices, they shall not be allowed to offer their own; and that this city 
will lose its principality, unless they grow wiser quickly, and restore the 
sacrifices as formerly, and indeed amend the injury [they have offered to 
foreigners] before the report of it comes to the ears of those that have 
been injured.” 

4, And as they said theee things, they produced those priests that were 
ekilful in the customs of their country, who made the report, That “all 
their forefathers had received the sacrifices from foreign nations.” But 
still not one of the innovators would hearken to what was eaid; nay, those 
that ministered about the temple would not attend their divine service, but 
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were preparing matters for beginning the war. So the men of power, 
pereeiving that the sedition oa “ard for them to subdue, and that the 
danger which would arise from the Romans would come upon them first of 
all, endeavoured to save themselves, and sent ambassadors; some to Florus, 
the chief of whom was Simon the son of Ananias; and others to Agrippa, 
among whom the most eminent were Saul, and Antipas, and Costobarus, 
who were of the king’s kindred: and they desired of them both that they 
would come with an army to the city, and cut off the sedition before it 
should be too hard to be subdued, " Now this terrible message was good 
news to Florus; and because his design was to have a war kindled, he 
gave the ambassadors no answer at all. But Agrippa wae equally solici- 
tous for those that were revolting, and for those against whom the war 
waa to be made, and was desirous to preserve the Jews for the Romana, 
and the temple and metropolia for the Jews; he was also sensible that it 
was not for his own advantage that the disturbances should proceed ; so he 
sent three thousand horsemen to the assistance of the people out of Anra- 
nitis, and Batania, and Trachonitis, and these under Darius the master of 
his horse, and Philip the sen of Jacimus, the general of his army. 

5, Upon this the men of power, with the high priesta, as also all the 
part of the multitude that were desirous of peace, took courage, and seized 
upon the upper city [Mount Sion ;] for the seditious part had the lower 
city and the temple in their power: so they made use of stones and slings 
perpetually against one another, and threw darts continually on both sides ; 
and sometimes it happened that they made incursions by troops, and fought 
it out hand to hand, while the seditious were superior in boldness, but the 
king’s soldiers in skill. These Jast strove chiefly to gain the temple, and 
to drive those out of it who profaned it; as did the seditious, with Eleazar, 
besides what they had already, Iabour to gain the upper city. Thus were 
there perpetual slaughters on both sides for seven days’ time; but neither 
side would yield up the parts they had seized on, 

G. Now the next day was the festival of Xylophory, upon which the 
custom was for every one to bring wood for the altar, (that there might never 
be a want of fuel for that fire which was unquenchable and always burn- 
ing ;) upon that day they excluded the opposite party from the observation 
of this part of religion. And when they had joined to themselves many of 
the Sicarii, who crowded in among the weaker people (that was the name 
for such robbers as had under their bosoms swords called Sicze), they grew 
bolder, and carried their undertaking farther; insomuch, that the king’s 
soldiers were overpowered by their multitude aud boldness, and so they 
gave way, and were driven out of the upper city by force. The others then 
set fire to the house of Ananias the high priest, and to the palaces of 
Agrippa and Bernice: after which they carried the fire to the place where 
the archives were reposited, and made haste to burn the contracts belonging 
to their creditors, and thereby to dissolve their obligations for paying their 
debts; and this was done in order to gain the multitude of those who hed 
been debtors, and that they might persuade the poorest sort to join in 
their insurrection with safety, against the more wealthy; so the keepers 
of the records fled away, and the rest set fire to them. And when they 
had thus burnt down the nerves of the city, they fell upon their enemies ; 
at which time come of the men of power, and of the high priests, went into 
the vaults under ground, and concealed themselves, while others fled with 
the king’s soldiers to the upper palace, and shut the gates immediately ; 
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‘mong whom were Ananias the high priest, and the ambassadors that had 
been sent to Agrippa. And now the seditious were contented with the 
victory they had gotten, and the buildings they had burnt down, and pro- 
ceeded no farther. 

7, But on the next day, which wae the fifteenth of the month Lous, 
[Ab,] they made an assault upon Antonia, and besieged the garrison which 
‘was in it twodays, and then took the garrison, and slew them, and set the 
citadel on fire; after which they marched to the palace, whither the king’s 
soldiers were fied, and parted themselves into four bodies, and made an at- 
tack upon the walls. As for those that were within it, no one had the 
courage to sally out, because those that assaulted them were eo numerous ; 
but they distributed themselves into the breast-works and turrets, and shot 
at the besiegers, whereby many of the robbers fell under the walls; nor 
did they cease to fight one with another either by night or by day, while 
the seditious eupposed that those within would grow weary for want of 
food, und those within supposed the others would do the like by the tedi- 
ousness of the siege. 

8. In the mean time one Manahem, the son of Judas, that was called the 
Galilean, (who was a very cunning sophister, and had formerly reproached 
the Jews under Cyrenius, that after God they were subject tothe Romans,) 
took some of the men of note with him, and retired to Massada, where he 
broke open king Herod’s armoury, and gave arms not only to his own 
people, but to other robbers also. These he made use of for a guard, and 
returned in the state of a king to Jeruselem ; he became the leader of the 
wedition, and gave orders for continuing the siege, but they wanted proper 
instruments, and it was not practicable to undermine the wall, because the 
darts came down upon them from above. But still they dug a mine from 
great distance under one of the towers and made it totter, and having 
done that, they set fire on what was combustible, and left it, and when the 
foundations were barat below, the tower fell down suddenly. Yet did they 
then meet with another wall that had been built within; for the besieged 
were sensible beforehand of what they were doing, and probably the tower 
shook as it was andermining, so they provided themselves of nother for- 
tification ; which, when the besiegers unexpectedly saw, while they thought 
they bad already gained the place, they were under some consternation. 
However, those that were within seat to Manahem, and to the other 
leaders of the eedition, and desired they might go out upon a capitulation : 
this was granted to the king’s soldiers, and their own countrymen only, 
who went out accordingly; but the Romans that were left alone were 
greatly dejected, for they were not able to force their way through such a 
oultitude; and to desire them to give them their right hand for their 
security, they thought it would be @ reproach to them, and besides, if they 
should give it them, they durst not depend upon it; eo they deserted their 
camp, as easily taken, and ran away to the royal towers; that called Hip- 
picus, that called Phasaelos, and that called Mariamne. But Manahem and 
his party fell upon the place whence the soldiers were fled, and slew as many 
of them as they could catch, before they got up to the towers, and plun- 
dered what they left behind them, and set fire to their camp. This was 
executed on tke sixth day of the month Gorpieus, [Elul.] 

9. But on the next day the high priest was caught, where he had con- 
cealed himself in an aqueduct ; he was slain, together with Hezekiah his 
brother, by the robbers: hereupon the seditious besieged the towera, and 
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kept them guarded, lest any one of the soldiers should escape. Now the 

overthrow of the places of strength, and the death of the high priest Ans- 
nies, 20 puffed up Manahem, that he became barbarously cruel, and, us he 
thought he had no antagonist to dispute the management of affairs with 
him, he wes no better than an insupportable tyrant; but Bleazar and his 
party, when words had passed between them, how “It was not proper 
when they revolted from the Romans, out of the desire of liberty, to betray 
that liberty to any of their own people, and to bear a lord, who, though he 
should be guilty of no violence, was yet meaner than themselves; as also, 
that in case they were obliged to set some one over their public affairs, it 
was fitter they should give that privilege to any one rather than to him,” 
they made an assault upon him in the temple; for he went up thither to 
worship in a pompous manner, and adorned with royal garments, and bad 
his followers with him in their armour. But Eleazar and his party fell 
violently upon him, as did also the rest of the people, and taking up stones 
to attack him withal, they threw them at the sophister, and thought, that 
if he were once ruined, the entire sedition would fall to the ground. Now 
Manabem and his party made resistance for a while, but when they per- 
ceived that the whole multitude were falling upon them, they fled which 
way every one was able : those that were caught were slain, and those that 
hid themselves were searched for. A few there were of them who pri- 
vately eacaped to Masada, among whom was Eleazar, the son of Jairag, 
who was of kin to Manahem, and acted the part of a tyrant at Masada after- 
ward: as for Manahem himself, he ran away to the place called Ophle, and 
there lay skulking in private; but they took him alive, and drew him out 
before them all; they then tortured him with many sorte of torments, and 
after all slew him, as they did by those that were captains under him also, 
and particularly by the principal instrument of his tyranny, whoee name 
was Apsalom. 

10. And, as I said, so far truly the people assisted them, while they 
hoped this might afford some amendment to the seditious practices; but 
the others were not in huste to put an end to the war, but hoped to prose- 
cute it with less danger, now they had slain Manahem. It is true, that 
when the people earnestly desired that they would leave off besieging the 
soldiers, they were the more earnest in pressing it forward, and this till 
Metilius, who was the Roman general, sent to Eleazer, and desired that 
they would give them security to epare their lives only, but agreed to de- 
liver up their arms, and what elee they had with them, The others readily 
complied with their petition, sent to them Gorion, the son of Nicodemus, 
and Ananias, the son of Sadduk, and Judas, the son of Jonathan, that 
might give them the security of their right hands, and of their oaths ; after 
which Metilius brought down his soldiers, which soldiers, while they were 
in arms, were not meddled with by any of the seditious, nor was there any 
appearance of treachery; but as soon as, according to the articles of 
capitulation, they had all laid down their shields and their swords, and 
were under no farther suspicion of any harm, but were going away, Elea- 
zar’s men attacked them after a violent manner, and encompassed them 
round, and elew them, while they neither defended themselves, nor en- 
treated for mercy, but only eried out upon the breach of their articles of 
capitulation, and their oaths, And thus were all these men barbarouely 
murdered, excepting Metilins; for when he entreated for mercy, and pro- 
mised that he would turn Jew, and he circumcised, they saved him alive, 
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put none else. This loss to the Romans was but light, there being no 
more than a few slain out of an immense army; bat still it appeared to be 
8 prelude to the Jews’ own destraction, while men made public lamenta- 
tion when they saw that such occasions were afforded for a war as were 
incurable ; that the city was allover pollated with such abominations, from 
which it was but reasonable to expect some vengeance, even though they 
should escape vengeance from the Romans; so that the city was filled with 
sadness, and every one of the moderate men in it were under great die- 
turbance, as likely themselves to undergo punishment for the wickedness 
of the seditious; for indeed it so happened, that this murder was perpe- 
trated on the sabbath day, on which day the Jews have a respite from their 
works on account of divine worship. 


CHAP. XVII. 
The Calamities and Slaughters that came upon the Jews. 

§ 1. Now the people of Cesarea had slain the Jews that were among 
them on the very same day and hour [when the soldiers were slain,) which 
one would think must have come to pase by the direction of Providence ; 
insomuch, that in one hour's time above twenty thousand Jewa were killed, 
and all Cesarea was emptied of its Jewish inhabitants; for Florus caught 
such as ran away, and sent them in bonds to the gallies, Upon which 
stroke that the Jews received at Cesarsa, the whole nation was greatly en- 
so they divided themselves into several parties, and Jaid waste the 
of the Syrians, and their neighbouring cities, Philadelph 
and Gerasa, and Pella, and Scythopolis, and after them Ga- 
Hippos ; and falling upon Gaulanitis, some cities they destroyed 
there, and some they set on fire, and then went to Kedasa, belonging to 
the Tyrians, and to Ptolemais, and to Gaba, and to Cesarea; nor was 
either Sebaste [Samaria,) or Askelon able to oppose the violence with 
which they were attacked ; and when they had burnt these to the ground, 
they entirely demolished Anthedon and Gaza; many also of the villages 
that were about every one of those cities were plundered, and an immense 
slaughter was made of the men who were caught in them, 

2. However, the Syrians were even with the Jews in the multitude of 
the men whom they slew: for they killed those whom they caught in 
their cities, and that not only out of the hatred they bore them, as for- 
merly, but to prevent the danger under which they were from them ; so that 
the soldiers in all Syria were terrible, and every city was divided into two 
armies encamped one against another, and the preservation of the one party 
wes in the destruction of the other; so the day-time was spent in shed- 
ding of blood, and the night in fear, which was of the two the more terrible ; 
for when the Syrians thought they had ruined the Jews, they had the 
Judaizers in suspicion also, and as each side did not care to slay those 
whom they only suspected on the other, so did they greatly fear them when 
they were mingled with the other, as if they were certainly foreigners, 
Moreover, greediness of gain was a provocation to kill the opposite party, 
even to such as hed of old appeared very mild and gentle towards them; 
for they without fear plundered the effects of the slain, and carried off the 
spoils of those whom they elew to their own houses, as if they had been 
gained in a set battle; and he was esteemed # man of honour who got the 
greatest share, as having prevailed over the greatest number of his eug- 
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ries, It was then common to see cities filled with dead bodies, still lying 
unburied, and those of old men, mixed with infants, all dead, and scattered 
ahout together; women also lay amongst them, without any covering for 
their nakedness ; you might then see the whole province full of inexpressi- 
ble calamities, while the dread of still more barbarous practices, which were 
threatened, was every where greater than what had been already perpetrated. 

8. And thus far the conflict had been between Jews and foreigners; 
but when they made excursions to Scythopolis, they found Jews that acted 
as enemies; for as they stood in battle array with those of Scythopolis, and 
preferred their own safety before their relation to us, they fought againet 
their own countrymen; nay, their alacrity was so very great, that those 
of Scythopolie suspected them. These were afraid, therefore, Jest they 
should make an assault upon the city in the night-time, and, to their great 
misfortune, should thereby make an apology for themselves to their people 
for their revolt from them. So they commanded them, that in case they 
would confirm their agreement and demonstrate their fidelity to them, who 
were of a different nation, they should go out of the city, with their fami- 
lies, to a neighbouring grove ; and when they had done as they were com- 
manded, without suspecting any thing, the people of Scythopolis lay still 
for the interval of two days, to tempt them to be secure; but on the third 
night they watched their opportunity, and cut all their throats, some as 
they lay unguarded, and some as they lay asleep. The number that was 
slain was above thirteen thousand, and then they plundered them of all 
that they had. 

4. Lt will deserve our relation what befell Simon: he was the son of one 
Saal, a man of reputation among the Jews. This man was distinguished 
from the rest by the strength of his body and the boldness of his conduct, 
although he abused them both to the mischieving of his countrymen; for 
he came every day and slew a great many of the Jews of Scythopolis, and 
he frequently put them to flight, and became himself alone the cause of his 
army’s conquering. But a just punishment overtook him for the murders 
he had committed upon those of the same nation with him; for when the 
people of Scythopolis threw their darts at them in the grove, he drew his 
sword, but did not attack any of the enemy; for he saw that he could do 
nothing against such a multitude; but he cried out after a very moving 
manner, and said, “O, ye people of Scythnpolis, I deservedly suffer for 
what I have done with relation to you, when I gave you such security of 
my fidelity to yoa, by slaying so many of those that were related to me, 
‘Wherefore we very justly experience the perfidiousness of foreigners, while 
we acted after a most wicked manner against our own nation. J will there- 
fore die, polluted wretch as I am, by mine own bands; for it is not fit I 
should die by the hand of our enemies; and let the same action be to me 
both a punishment for my great crimes, and a testimony of my courage to 
my commendation, that so no one of our enemies may have it to brag of, 
that he it was that slew me, and no one may insult upon me as I fall.” 
‘Now when he had said this, he looked round abcut him upon his family, 
with eyes of commiseration, and of rage, (that family consisted of a wife, 
and children, and hia aged parents :) so, in the first place, he caught his 
father by the grey hairs, and ran his sword through him, and after him he 
did the eame to his mother, who willingly received it; and after them he 
did the like to his wife and children, every one almost offering themselves 
to his sword as desirous to prevent being slain by their enemies; so when 
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he had gone over all his family, he stood upon their bodies to be seen by 
all, and stretching out his right hand, that bia action might be observed by 
all, he sheathed his entire sword into his own bowels. This young man 
was to be pitied on account of the strength of his body and the courage of 
his son}; but since he had sseured foreigners of his fidelity (against his 
‘own countrymen,] he suffered deservedly. 

6, Besides this murder at Scythopolis, the other cities rore up against 
the Jews that were among them; those of Askelon slew two thousand five 
hundred, and those of Ptolemais two thousand, and put not afew into 
honds; those of Tyre also put a great number to death, but kept a greater 
number in prison ; moreover, those of Hippos and those of Gadara did the 
like, while they put to death the boldest of the Jews, but kept those of whom 
they were afraid in custody; as did the rest of the cities of Syria, accord- 
ing as they every one either hated them, or were afraid of them; only the 
Antiochians, the Sidonians, and Apamiuns, spared those that dwelt with 
them, and would not endure either to kill any of the Jews, or to put them 
in bonds. And perhaps they spared them, because their own number was 
eo great that they despised their attempts; but I think the greatest part of 
this favour was owing to the commiseration of those whom they saw to 
make no innovations. As for the Gerasens, they did no harm to thoae 
that abode with them; and for those who had a mind to go uway, they 
conducted them as far as their borders reached. 

6. There was also a plot laid against the Jews in Agrippa’s kingdom; 
for he was himeelf gone to Cestius Gallas, to Antioch, but had left one of 
his companions, whose name was Noarus, to take care of the public affairs ; 
which Noarus was of kin to king Sohemus.* Now there came certain 
‘men, seventy in number, out of Batanea, who were the most considerable 
for their families and prudence for the rest of the people ; these desired to 
have an army pat into their hands, that if any tumult should happen, they 
might have about them a guard sufficient to restrain such as might rise up 
against them. This Noaras sent out some of the king's armed men by 
night, and slew all those {seventy] men; which bold action he ventured 
‘upon without the consent of Agrippa, and was euch a lover of money, that 
he chose to be so wicked to his own countrymen, although be brought mniu 
on the kingdom thereby: and thus cruelly did he treat that nation, and this 
contrary to the Jaws also, until Agrippa was informed of it, who did not 
indeed dare to put him to death, out of regard to Sohemus; but still he put 
an end to his procuratorship immediately. But as to the seditious, they 
took the citadel which was called Cypros, and was above Jericho, and cut 
the throats of the garrison, and utterly demolished the fortificationa; this 
was about the same time that the multitude of the Jews that were at Ma- 
cherus, persuaded the Romans who were in garrison, to leave the place, and 
deliver it up to them. These Romans being in great fear, lest the place 
should be taken by force, made an agreement with them to depart upon 
certain conditions; and when they had obtained the security they desired, 
they delivered up the citadel, into which the people of Macherus put a gar- 
rison for their own security, and held it in their own power. 

7, But for Alexandria, the sedition of the people of the place against the 
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Jews was perpetual, and this from that very time when Alexander [the 
Great,] upon finding the readiness of the Jews in assisting him against the 
Egyptiane, and es a reward for such their assistance, gave them equal 
priviliges in this city with the Grecians themselves. Which honorary 
reward continued umong them under his successors, who also set apart for 

them a particular place, that they might live without being polluted [by 
the Gentiles,} and were thereby not so much intermixed with foreigners 
as before: they also gave them this further privilege, that they should be 
called Macedonians. Nay, when the Romane got possession of Egypt, 
neither the first Cxear, nor any one that came after him, thought of 
diminishing the honours which Alexander had bestowed on the Jews. 
But etill conflicta perpetually arose with the Grecians; and although the 
governors did every day punish many of them, yet did the sedition grow 
worse ; but at this time especially, when there were tumults in other places: 
also, the disorders among them were put into a greater flame: for when 

the Alexandrians once a public assembly, to deliberate about an em- 

bansage they were sending to Nero, a great number of Jews came flocking 

to the theatre; but when their adversaries saw them, they immediately 

cried ont, and called them their enemies, and said they came as spies upon 

them; upon which they rushed out, and laid violent hands apon them; 

and as for the reat they were slain as they ran away ; but there were three 

men whom they caught, and hauled them along, in order to have them 

burnt alive; but all the Jews came in a body to defend them, who at firet 

threw stones at the Grecians, but after that they took lamps, and rashed 

with violence into the theatre, and threatened that they would burn the 

people to a man ; and this they had soon done, unless Tiberius Alexander, 

the governor of the city, had restrained their passions. However, this 

man did not begin to teach them wiedom by arms, but sent among them 

privately some of the principal men, and thereby entreated them to be quiet, 

and not provoke the Roman army against them; but the seditious made a 

jest of the entreaties of Tiberius, and reproached him for so doing. 

8, Now when he perceived that those who were for innovations would 
not be pacified till some great calamity should overtake them, he eeut out 
upon them those two Roman legions that were in the city, and together 
with them five thousand other soldiers, who by chance were come together 
out of Libya, to the ruin of the Jews. They were also permitted not only 
to kill them, but to plunder them of what they had, and to set fire to their 
houses. These eoldiere rushed violently into that part of the city that was 
called Delta, where the Jewish people lived together, and did as they were 
bidden, though not without bloodshed on their own side also; for the Jews 
got together, and set those that were the best armed among them in the 
forefront, and made resistance for a great while; but when once they gave 
back, they were dest:oyed unmercifully, and this their destruction was 
complete, some being caught in the open field, and others forced into their 
houses, which houses were first plundered of what was in them, and then 
set on fire by the Romans; wherein no mercy was shown to the infants, 
and no regard had to the aged; but they went on in the slaughter of 
persona of every age, till all the place wes overflowed with blood, and fifty 
thousand of them lay dead upon heaps; nor had the remainder been pre- 
served had they not betaken themselves to supplication. So Alexander 
commiserated their condition, and gave orders to the Romans to retire: 
accordingly, these being accustomed to obey orders, left off killing at the 
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first intimation ; but the populace of Alexandria bore ao very great hatred 
to the Jews, that it was difficult to recall them, and it was a hard thing to 
make them leave their dead bodies, 

9. And this was the miserable calamity which at this time befell the 
Jews at Alexandria. Hereupon Cestius thought fit no longer to lie still, 
while the Jews were every where up in arms; so he took out of Antioch 
the twelfth legion entire, and out of each of the rest he aelected two thou- 
sand, with six cohorts of footmen, and four troops of -horsemen, besides 
those auxiliaries which were sent by the kings; of which Antiochus* sent 
two thousand horsemen, and three thousand footmen, with as many archers ; 
and Agrippa eent the same number of footmen, and one thousand horse~ 
men; Sohemus also followed with four thousand, a third part whereof 
were horsemen, but most part were archers, and thus did he march to 

-Ptolemais. There were also great numbers of auxiliaries gathered together 
from the [free] cities, who indeed had not the same skill in martial affairs, 
but made up in their alacrity and in their hatred to the Jews what they 
wanted in skill, There came aleo along with Cestius, Agrippa himself, 
both as a guide in his march over the country, and a director what was fit 
to be done ; 20 Cestius took part of his forces, and marched hastily to Za- 
dulon, a strong city of Galilee, which was called the city of men, and 
divides the country of Ptolemais from our nation: this he found deserted 
by its men, the multitude having fled to the mountains, but full of all sorts 
of good things; those he gave leave to the soldiers to plunder, and set fire 
to the city, although it was of admirable beauty, aad had its houses built 
like those in Tyre, and Sidon, and Berytus. After this he overran all the 
country, snd seized upon whatsoever came in his way, and set fire to the 
villages that were round about them, and then returned to Ptolemais. But 
when the Syrians, and especially those of Berytus, were busy in plundering, 
the Jews pulled up their courage again, for they knew that Cestius wus 
retired, and fell upon those that were left behind unexpectedly, and de- 
stroyed about two thousand of them. 

10, And now Cestius himself marched from Ptolemais, and came to 
Cesarea; but he sent part of his army before him to Joppa, and gave order, 
that if they could take that city (by surprise] they should keep it ; but that, 
in case the citizens should perceive they were coming to attack them, that 
they then should stay for bim, and for the rest of the army. So some of 
them made a brisk march by the sea-side, and some by land, and so coming 
upon them on both sides, they took the city with ease: and as the inha- 
bitants bad made no provision aforehand for a fight, nor had gotten any 
thing ready for fighting, the soldiers fell upon them, and slew them all, 
with their families, and then plundered and burnt the city. The number 
of the alain was eight thousand four hundred. In like manner Cestius sent 
also a considerable body of horsemen to the toparchy of Narbatene, that 
edjoined to Cesares, who destroyed the country, and slew a great multitade 
of ita people; they also plundered what they had, and burnt their villages. 

11. But Ceatius sent Gallus, the commander of the twelfth legion, into 
Galilee, and delivered to him as many of his forces as he supposed suffi- 
cient to subdue that nation. He was received by the strongest city of 


* Spanheim notes on the place, that this letter Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, 
‘is mentioned by Dio. LIX. page 645, and that he is mentioned by Jonephus elsewhere 
twiee also, b. ¥. chap. xi. § 3. and Antig. b. xix. chap. viii. § 1. 
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Galilee, which was Sepphoris, with acclamations of joy; which wise con- 
duet of that city occasioned the rest of the cities to be quiet; while the 
seditious part and the robbers ran away to that mountain which lies in the 
very middle of Galilee, and is situated over against Sepphoris; it is called 
Astmon, So Gallus brought his forces against them ; but while those men 
were in the superior parts above the Romane, they easily threw their darts 
upon the Romans, as they made their approaches, and slew about two 
hundred of them; but when the Romans had gone round the mountains, 
and were gotten into parts above their enemies, the others were soon beaten, 
nor could they who had only light armour on, sustain the force of them 
that fought them armed all over; nor when they were beaten could they 
eseape the enemy's horsemen ; insomuch, that only some few concealed 
themselves in certain places hard to be come at, among the mountains, 
while the rest, above two thousand in number, were slain. 


CHAP. XIX. 


What Cestins did against the Jews ; and how, upon his besieging Jerusalem, 
he retreated from the City, without any just Occasion in the World. Ae 
also what severe Calamities he underment from the Jews in his Retreat. 


§ 1, Anv now Gallus, seeing nothing more that looked towards an inno- 
vation in Gulilee, returned with his army to Cesarea; but Cestius removed 
with his whole army, and marched to Antipatris. And when he was in- 
formed that there was a great body of Jewish forces gotten together in a 
certain tower called Aphek, he sent a party before to fight them ; but this 
party dispersed the Jews by affrighting them before it came to a battle : 
80 they came, and finding their camp deserted, they burnt it, as well as 
the villages that lay about it. Bat when Cestins had marched from Anti- 
patris to Lydda, he found the city empty of its men, for the whole multi- 
tude were gone up to Jerusalem to the feast of tabernacles ;* yet did he 
destroy fifty of those that showed themselves, and burnt the city, and so 
marched forwards; and escending by Beth-horon, he pitched his camp at 
a certain place called Gabao, fifty furlongs distant from Jerusalem. 

2. But as for the Jews, when they saw the war approaching to their 
metropvlis, they left the feast, and betook themselves to their arms: and 
taking courage greatly from their multitude, went in a sudden and die- 
orderly manner to the fight, with a great noige, and without any consider- 
ation had of the rest of the seventh day, although the Sabbath was the day 





© Here we have an eminent example of that Jewish lenguage, which Dr. Wall truly 
observes we several times find used in the sacred writinge; 1 mean whore the wordt 
all or whole multitude, &c. are used for mach the greatest part only ; but not 60 as to 
include every person, without exception ; for when Josephus had said, that the whole 
multitade [all the malea] of Lydda were gone to the feast of tabernacles, he immediately 
no fewer than fifty of them appeared, and were slain by the Roman’, 
Other examples somewhat Jike this | have observed elsewhere in Josephus, but, as 1 
0 remarkable x8 this. See Wall's Critical Observations on the New Tes 
, 50.—We have alto in this and the next section, two eminent facts to be 
‘the first example that I remember in Josephus, of the onset of the Je 
i their country when theit malea were gone up to Jerusalem to one of 
three sacred festivals: which, during the Theocracy, God had promised to preserve 
4, "The second fact is this, the breach of the Sabbath by the 
sedition Jews in an offensive fight, contrary to the universal doctrine and practice of 
their nation in these ages, and even contraty to whet they themselves afterward prac 
tised in the rest of this war, Seo the note on Antig. b. xvi. chap. 2, § 4 
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to which they had the greatest regard; but that rage which made thom 
forget the religious obervation fof the Sabbath] made them too hard for 
their enemies in the fight: with such violence therefore did they fall upon 
the Romans, as to break into their ranks, and to march through the midst 
of them, making a great slaughter as they went, insomuch, that unless the 
horsemen, and auch part of the footmen as were not yef tired in the action, 
had wheeled round, and euccoured that part of the army which wae not yet 
broken, Cestius, with his whole army, had been in danger: however. five 
hendred and fifteen of the Romans were slain, of which wumber four hun- 
dred were footmen, and the rest horsemen, while the Jews lost only 
twenty-two, of whom the most valiant were the kinsmen of Monobazus, 
King of Adiabene, and their names were Monobazus and Kenedeus; and 
next to them were Niger of Perea, and Silas of Babylon, who bad deserted 
from King Agrippa to the Jews, for he had formerly served in his army. 
‘When the front of the Jewish army had been cat off, the Jews retired into 
the city; but still Simon, the son of Giora, fell upon the backe of the 
Romans, as they were ascending up Beth-horon, and put the hindermost 
of the army into disorder, and carried off many of the benste that carried 
the weapons of war, and led them into the city. But as Cestius tarried 
there three days, the Jews seized upon the elevated parts of the city, and 
set watches at the entrances into the city, and appeared openly resolved 
not to rest, when once the Romans should begin to march. 

8, And now when Agrippa observed that even the affairs of the Romans 
were likely to be in danger, while such an immense moultitude of their 
enemies had seized upon the mountains round about, he deter- 
mined to try what the Jews would agree to by words, as thinking 
that he should either persuade them all to desist from fighting, or, how- 
ever, that he should cause the sober part of them to separate themselves 
from the opposite party. So he sent Borceus and Phebus, the persons of 
his party that were the best known to them, and promised them, that 
Cestios should give them his right hand, to secure them of the Romans’ 
entire forgiveness of what they had done amiss, if they would throw away 
their arms, and come over to them; but the seditious, fearing lest the 
whole multitude, in hopes of security to themselves, should go over to 
Agrippa, resolved immediately to fall upon and kill the ambassadors : ac- 
cordingly they slew Phebus before he said a word, but Borceus was only 
wounded, and eo prevented his fate by flying away; and when the people 
‘were very angry at this, they had the seditious beaten with stonea and 
clubs, and drove them before them into the city. 

4. But now Cestiue, observing that the disturbances that were begun 
among the Jews afforded him a proper opportunity to attack them, took 
his whole army along with him, and pat the Jews to fight, and pursued 
them to Jerusalem. He then pitched his camp upon the elevation called 
Scopus, [or watch tower,] which was distant seven furlongs from the city : 
yet did not he assault them in three days’ time, out of expectation that 
those within might perhaps yield alittle; and in the mean time he sent out 
a great many. of his soldiers into the neighbouring villages, to seize upon 
their corn. And on the fourth day, which was the thirtieth of the month 
Hyperbereteus [Tisri,] when he bad put his army in array, he brought it 
into the city. Now for the people, they were kept under by the seditious; 
but the seditious themselves were grestly affrighted at the goad order of the 
Romans, and retired from the suburbe, and retreated into the inner part of 
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the city, and into the temple. But when Cestins was come into the citv, 
he set the part called Bezetha, which is also called Cenopolis, {or tne new 
city,] on fire; ashe did als to the timber market: after which he came into 
the upper city, and pitched his camp over against the royal palace; and 
had be but at this very time attempted to get within the walls by force, he 
had won the city preeently, and the war had been put an end to at once; 
but Tyranniua Priscus, the muster-master of the army, and a great number 
of the officers of the horse, had been corrupted by Florus, and diverted him 
from that his attempt; and that was the occasion that this war lasted 
so very long, and thereby the Jews were involved in such incurable 
calamities. 

5. In the mean time, many of the principal men of the city were per- 
suaded by Ananus, the son of Jonathan, and invited Cestius into the city, 
and were about to open the gates for him; but he overlooked this offer, 
partly out of his anger at the Jews, and partly because he did not thoroughly 
believe they were in earnest ; whence it was that he delaved the matter 20 
Tong, that the seditious perceived the treachery, and threw Ananus and 
those of his party down from the wall, and pelting them with stones, drove 
them into their houses; but they stond themselves at proper distances in 
the towers, and threw their darts at those that were getting over the wall. 
Thus did the Romans muke their attack against the wall for five days, but 
to no purpose; but on the next day, Cestius took a great many of his 
choicest men, and with them the archers, and attempted to break into the 
temple at the northern quarter of it: but the Jews beat them off from the 
cloisters, and repulsed them severa] times when they were gotten near to 
the wall, till at length the moltitude of the darts cut them off, and made 
them retire; but the first rank of the Romans rested their shields upon the 
wall, and so did those that were behind them, and the like did those that 
were still more backward, and guarded themselves with what they call 
Teatudo, (the back of] a tortoise, upon which the darts that were thrown 
fell, and slided off without doing them any harm; so the soldiers under- 
mined the wall, without being themselves hurt, and got all things ready 
for setting fire to the gate of the temple. 

6, And now it was that a horrible fear seized upon the seditious, inso- 
much that many of them ran out of the city, as though it were to be taken 
immediately : but the people upon this took courage, and where the wicked 
part of the city gave ground, thither did they come in order to set open 
the gates, and to admit Cestius as their benefactor, who, had he but con- 
tinued the siege a little longer, had certainly taken the city ; bat it was, I 
suppose, owing to the aversion God had already at the city* and the sanc- 
tuary, that he was hindered from putting an end to the war that very day. 














© There may another very important and very providential reason be here assigned, 

for this atrauge and foolish retreat of Cestius, which, if Josephus had been now a Chriss 

he might probably have taken notice of also; and that is, the affording the Jewish 
Pay 


Christians in the city an opportunity of calling to mind the prediction and caution given 
bout thi 











three years and a half before, that ** when they should see 
jation,” [the idolatrous Roman armies with the images of their 
s, ready to fay Jerusalem desolate.] “* stand where it ought not ;” or 
the holy p or, “when they should sve Jeruselem compassed with armies,” 
they should then “flee (o the mountains.” By complying with which, those Jewiah 
Christians fied to the mountains of Perea, and escaped this deatruction, See Lit. Ace 
comal. of Proph. pp. 69, 70. Nor was there, perhaps, avy ove instance of a more ita- 
Politic, but more provideotial conduct than this reizest of Cestius, visible during this 
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7. It then happened that Cestins was not conscious either how the 
Desieged despaired of success, nor how courageous the people were for him ; 
‘and to he recalled his soldiers from the place, and by despairing of any 
expectation of taking it, without having received any disgrace, he retired 
from the city, without any reason in the world. But when the robbers 
perceived thia unexpected retreat of hie, they resumed their courage, and 
yan after the hinder parts of his army, and destroyed a considerable number 
of both their horsemen and footmen: and now Cestius lay all night at the 
camp which was at Scopus, and aa he went off farther next day, he thereby 
invited the enemy to follow him, who stil] fell upon the hindmost, and de- 
atroyed them; they also fell upon the flank on each aide of the army, and 
threw darts upon them obliquely, nor durst those that were hindmost tarn 
back upon those who wounded them behind, as imagining that the multi- 
tade of those that pursued them was immense; nor did they venture to 
drive away thoee that pressed upon them on each side, because they were 
heavy with their arma, and were afraid of breaking their ranks to pieces, 
end beeause they saw the Jews were light, and ready for making incursions 
upon them, And this war the reason why the Romans suffered greatly, 
without being able to revenge themselves upon their enemies; so they were 
galled all the way, and their ranks were put into disorder, and those that 
were thos put out of their ranks were slain; among whom were Priscus, 
the commander of the sixth legion, and Longiuus the tribune, and Emilius 
Becundus, the commander of a troop of horsemen. So it was not without 
difficulty that they got to Gabuo, their former camp, and that not without 
the loes of a great part of their baggage. There it was that Cestius stayed 
two days, and was in great distress to know what he should do in these 
ces; but when, on the third day, he saw a still greater number 
of enemies, and all the parts round about him full of Jews, he understood 
that his delay was to his own detriment, and that if he stayed any longer 
there, he should have stil! more enemies upon him. 

8. That therefore he might fly the faster, he gave orders to cast away 
what might hinder his army's march, eo they killed the mules, and other 
creatures, excepting those thet carried their darts, and machines, which 
they retained for their own use, and this principally because they were 
afraid lest the Jews should seize upon them, He then made bis army 
march on as far as Beth-horon. Now the Jews did not so much preas 
upon them when they were in large open places, but when they were 
penned up in their descent through narrow pussages, then did some of 
them get before, and hindered them from getting out of them, and others 
of them thrust the hindermost down into the lower places, and the whole 
multitude extended themselves over against the neck of the passage, and 
covered the Roman army with their darts. In which circumstances, a8 
the footmen knew not how to defend themeclves, so the danger preased the 
horsemen still more, for they were so pelted, that they could not march 
along the road in their ranks, and the ascents were eo high, that the 
cavalry were not able to march against the enemy; the precipices also, and 
valleys into which they frequently fell, and tumbled down, were such on 
each side of them, that there were neither place for their flight, nor any 
contrivance could be thought of for their defence; till the distress they 
whole aioge of Jerusalem ; which yot was providentially auch « “ great tribulation, ax 


had not been from the begianing of the world to that time; mo, nor ever should be.” 
Laid. pp. 70, 71. 
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were at last in was eo great, that they betook themselves tn lamentations, 
and to such mournful cries, a men use in the utmost despair; the joyful 
‘ecclamations of the Jews, also, as they encouraged one another, echoed the 
sounds back again, these last composing a noise of those that at once re- 
joiced, and were in arage. Indeed, things were come to such a pass, that 
the Jews had almost taken Cestius’ entire army prisoners, had not the 
night come on, when the Romans fled to Beth-horon, and the Jews seized 
upon all the places round about them, and watcbed for their coming out [in 
the morning.) 

9. And then it wes that Cestiue, despairing of obtaining room for a 
public march, contrived how he might best run away; and when he had 
eelected four hundred of the most courageous of his soldiers, he placed them 
at the strongest of their fortifications, and gave order, that when they went 
up to the morning guard, they should erect their ensigns, that the Jews 
might be made to believe that the entire army was there while he 
himeelf took the reat of his forces with him, and marched, without any 
noise, thirty furlongs. But when the Jews perceived, in the morning, that 
the camp was empty, they ran upon those four hundred who had deluded 
them, and immediately threw their darts at them, and slew them, and they 
pureved after Cestius. But he bad already made use of a great part of the 
night in his fight, and still marched quicker when it wae day. Insomuch 
that the soldiers, through the astonishment and fear they were in, left 
behind them their engines for sieges, and for throwing of stones, and a 
great part of the instruments of war. So the Jews went on pursuing the 

mans as far as Antipatris, after which, seeing they could not overtake 
them, they came back, and took the engines, and spoiled the dead bodies, 
and, gathering the prey together which the Romans had left behind them, 
came back running and singing to their metropolis: while they had them- 
selves lost a few only, but had slain of the Romans five thousand and three 
hundred footmen, and three hundred and eighty horsemen. This defeat 
happened on the eighth day of the month Dius, {Marheman,} in the twelfth 
year of the reign of Nero, 
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Cestiue nends Ambassadors to Nero. The People of Damascus slay those Jews 
that lived with them. The People of Jerusalem, after they had [left off] 
pursuing Cestius, return to the City, and get things ready for its Defence, 
and make a great many Gencrals for their Armice, and particularly Jose- 
phus, the Writer of these Books. Some Account of his Administration. 

§ 1. Arrue this calamity had befallen Cestins, many of the most 
eminent of the Jews swam away from the city, as from a ship when it was 
going to sink; Costobarus, therefore, and Saul, who were brethren, 
together with Philip, the son of Jacimus, who was the commander of king 
Agrippa’s forces, ran away from the city, and went to Cestius. But then 
how Antipss, who hed been besieged with them in the king's palace, 
would not fly away with them, wes afterwards slain by the seditious, we 
shall relate hereafter. However, Cestius sent Saul and his friends, at 
their own desire, to Achaia, to Nero, to inform him of the great diatreas 
they were in, and to lay the blame of their kindling the war upon Floras, 
2 hoping to alleviate his own danger, by provoking hie indignation against 


jorus. 
2, In the meantime, the people of Damascus, when they were informed 
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of the destruction of the Romans, set about the slaughter of those Jews 
that were among them; and as they had them already cooped up together 
in the place of public exercises, which they had done out of the auspicion 
they had of them, they thought they should meet with no difficalty in the 
attempt ; yet did they distrust their own wives, who were almost all of 
them addicted to the Jewish religion; on which account it wae, that their 
greatest concern was, how they might conceal these things from them; #0 
they came upon the Jews, and cut their throats, as being in a narrow 
place, in number ten thousand, and all of them unarmed, and this in one 
hour's time, without any body to disturb them. 

8. But as to those who had pursued after Cestius, when they were re- 
turned back to Jerusalem, they overbore some of those that favoured the 
Romans by violence, and some they persuaded [by entreaties] to join with 
them, and got together in great numbers in the temple, and appointed a 
great many generals for the war; Joseph* also, the son of Gorion, and 
Anaus the high priest, were chosen as governors of all affairs within the 
city, and with a particular charge to repair the walls of the city; for they 
did not ordain Eleazar the son of Simon to that office, although he had 
gotten into his posseesion the prey they had taken from the Romans, and 
the money they had taken from Ceatiue, together with a great part of the 

ublic treasures, because they saw he was of a tyrannical temper, and that 
is followers were in their behaviour like guards about him. However, 
the want they were in of Eleazar’s money, and the subtle tricke used by 
him, brought all so about, that the people were circumvented, and sub- 
snitted themselves to his authority in all public affairs. 

4, They also chose other generals for Idumea, Jesus the son of Seppl 
one of the high priests, and Eleazar, the son of Ananias the high priest ; 
they aleo enjoined Niger, the then governor of Idumea,} who was of a 
family that belonged to Perea, beyond Jordan, and was thence called the 
Peraite, that he should be obedient to those forenamed commanders, Nor 
did they neglect the care of other parts of the country, but Joseph the son 
of Simon was sent as a general to Jericho, as was Munasseh to Perea, and 
Jobn the Essene to the toparchy of Thamna; Lydda was also added to his 
portion, and Joppa, and Emmaus, But John, the son of Matthias, was 
made the governor of the toparchies of Gophnitica and Acrabattene, as was 
Jonephus, the eon of Matthias, of both the Galilees, Gamala also, which 
was the strongest city in those parts, was put under his command, 

5. So every one of the other commanders administered the affairs of his 
portion with that alacrity and prudence they were masters of; but as to 
Sosephus, when he came into Galilee, his first care was to gain the good 
will of the people of that country, as sensible that he should thereby have 
in general good success, although he should fail in other points. And 
being conscious to himeelf that, if he communicated part of his power ta 
the great men, he should make them his fast friends; and that he should 


© From this name of Joseph the son of Gorion, or Gorion the son of Joseph, as b. iv. 
bap. fii. § 3. one of the governors of Jerusnlem, who was slain at the beginning of 
the turaulte by the zealots, b. iv. chap, vi. § 1. the niuch Inter Jewish author of a history 
of that nation takes his title, and yet personates our true Josephus, the aon of Matthias: 
but the chest is too gross to be put upon the learned world. 

+ We tony observe here, that the Idumeans, ax having been proselytes of justice since 
the days of John Hyreanus, during about 195 years, were now extecmed as part of the 
Jewish nation, and were provided with a Jewish commander accordingly. See the note 
upon Antiq. b. xiii. chap. ix. § 1. 
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gain the same favocr from the muititude, if he executed his commands by 
persons of his own country, and with whom they were well acquainted; 
he chose ont aeventy of the most prudent men,” and those elders in age, 
and appointed them to be rulers of all Galilee, as he chose seven judges in 
every city to hear the lesser quarrels; for as to the greater causes, and 
those wherein life and death were concerned, he enjoined they should be 
brought to him, and the seventy elders. 

6, Josephus also, when he had settled these roles for determining 
causes by the law, with regard to the people’s dealings one with another, 
betook himeelf to make provisions for their safety against external vio- 
lence ; and as he knew the Romans would fatl upon Galilee, be built walls 
in proper places about Jotapata, and Bersabee, and Selamis; and besides 
these, about Caphareccho, and Japha, and Sigo, and what they call Mount 
Tabor; und Tarichea, and Tiberias. Moreover, he built walls about the 
caves near the lake of Gennesar, which places Jay in the Lower Galilee; 
the same he did to the places of Upper Galilee, as well as to the rock 
called the Rock of the Achabari, and to Seph, and Jamnith, and Meroth ; 
and in Gaulanitie he fortified Seleu.ia, and Sogane, and Gamala; but as 
to those of Sepphoris, they were the only people to whom he gave leave 
to build their own walls, and this because he perceived they were rich and 
wealthy, and ready to go to war, without standing in need of any injanc- 
tions for that purpose. The case was the same with Giachala, which had 
a wall built about it by John the son of Levi himself, but with the consent 
of Josephus ; but for the building of the rest of the fortresses, he Iaboured 
together with all the other builders, and was present to give all the neces- 
sary orders for that purpose. He also got together an army out of 
Galilee, of more than a hundred thousand young men, all of whom he 
armed with the old weapons which he had collected together, and prepared 
for them. 

7. And when he had considered that the Roman power became in- 
vineible, chiefly by their readiness in obeying orders, and the constant ex- 
ercise of their arms, he despaired of teuching these his men the use of 
their arms, which was to be obtained by experience; but observing that 
their readiness in obeying officers was owing to the multitude of their 
officers, he made his partitions in his army more after the Roman manner, 








© Wo see here, and in Josephus’ account of his own life, § 14. how exactly he 
imitated his legislator Moses, or perbaps only obeyed what he took to be his perpetual 
Jaw, in appointing seven lenser judges, for amaller causes, in particular cities, and perhaps 
for the fitat hearing of greater causes, with the liberty of an appeal to seventy-ono au- 
enpecially in those causes where life and death are concerned; as Antiq. b. 
$14, and OF bis Life, § 14. See alno OF the War, bf. chap. v.§ 4. 
Mo Ind, § 7. that he imitated Mores, an well as the Romat 
‘and distribution of the subaltern officers of hia army, as Exod. xviii. 2: 
in his charge against the offences common among soldiers, at Dent. 
he showed hia great wisdom, and piety, and skilful conduct in mart 
we discern in his very high character of Ananus ihe high riest, b, iv. chap. ¥ § 2. who 
seems to have been the same who conducted St. James, bishop of Jerusslem, to be atoned, 
under Albinua the procutator, that when he wrote thete books Of the War, -he wan not 
Enbionite Christian; otherwise he would not have failed, according to hia 
to have reckoned this hie barbarous murder asa just punishment spon 
at hin cruelty to the chief, or rather only Christian bichop of the circumcision. 
‘Nor, had he been then = Christian, could he immediately have epoken so movingly of 
the causes of the destruction of Jerusalem, without one word of either the condemnation 
of James, or ecrusifizion of Christ, as he did whea he wes becume a Christian afterward 
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and appomnted a great many subalterns. He also distributed the soldiers 
into various classes, whom he put under captains of tens, and captains of 
hundreds, and then under captains of thousands; and besides these he had 
commanders of large bodies of men. He also taught them to give the 
signals one to another, and to cail and recall the soldiers by the trampete, 
how to expand the wings of an army, and make them wheel about, and 
when one wing hath had success, to turn again and assist those that were 
hard set, and to join in the defence of what Lad most suffered. He also 
continually instructed them in what concerned the courage of the soul, and 
the hardiness of the body; and above all he exercised them for war, by 
declaring to them distinctly the good order of the Romane, and that they 
were to fight with men who, both by the strength of their bodier and 
courage of their souls, had conquered in a manner the whole habitable 
earth. He told them that he should make trial of the good order they 
would observe in war, even before it came to any battle, in case they would 
abstain from the crimes they used to indulge themselves in, such as theft, 
and robbery, and rapine, and from defrauding their own countrymen, and 
never to esteem the harm done to those that were so near of kin to them, 
to be any advantage to themselves; for that wars are then managed the 
Dest when the warriors preserve @ good conscience ; but that such as are 
ill men in private life, will not only have those for enemies who attack 
them, but God himself also for their antagonist. 

8, And thus did he continue to admonish them. Now he chose for the 
war such an army as was sufficient, i.e. sixty thousand footmen, and two 
hundred and fifty horsemen :* and besides these, on which he put the greatest 
trust, there were about four thousand five hundred mercenaries; he had 
also six hundred men as guards of his body. Now the cities easily main- 
tained the rest of the army, excepting the mercenaries, for every one of 
the cities enumerated above sent out half of their men to the army, and 
retained the other half at home, in order to get provisions for them ; inso- 
much that the one part went to the war, and the other part to their work, 
and so those that sent out their corn were paid for it by those that were 
in arms, by that security which they enjoyed from them. 





CHAP. XXL. 


Concerning Jon of Gischala. Josephus uses Stratagems againet the Plots 
John laid against him; and recovers certain cities which had revolted 
from him. 

§ 1. Now as Josephus was thus engaged in the administration of the 
affairs of Galilee, there arose a treacherous person, a man of Girchala, the 
eon of Levi, whose name was John. His character was that of a very 
eunning and very knavieh person, beyond the ordinary rate of the other 
men of eminence there, and for wicked practices he had not hie fellow any 
where. Poor he was at first, and for a long time his wants were a Line 
drance to him in hia wicked designs, He was a ready liar, ang yet very 
aharp in gaining credit to his fictions: he thought ita point of virtue to 

delude people, and would delude even auch us were the dearest to him, 


© 1 ebould think that an army of 60,000 footmen should require more than 250 
ersemen ; oud we find Josephus had more horsemen unde hie command than 250 in 
policed Ristory. I suppose the aumber of the thousands is dropped in our present 
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He was a hypocritical pretender to huwanity; but where he had hopes of 
gain, he spared not the shedding of blood: his desires were ever carried 
to great things, and he encouraged hie hopes from those mean wicked 
tricke which he was the author of. He had a peculiar knack at thieving ; 
‘but in some time he got certain companions in his impudent practices; at 
first they were but few, but as he proceeded on in his evil course, they 
became still more and more numerous. He took care that cone of his 
partners should be easily caught in their rogueries, but chose such out of 
the rest that had the strongest constitutions of bogy, and the greatest 
courage of soul, together with great skill in martial affairs; so he got to- 
gether a band of four hundred men, who came principally out of the 
country of Tyre, and were vagabonds that had run away from its villages; 
and by the means of these he laid waste all Galilee, and irritated a consi- 
derable number, who were in great expectation of a war then suddenly to 
rise among them, 

2. However, John’s want of money had hitherto restrained him in his 
ambition after command, and in his attempts to advance himself. But 
when he saw that Josephus was highly pleased with the activity of his 
temper, he persuaded him, in the first place, to intrust him with the re- 
pairing the walls of his native city [Giscbala,] in which work he had got a 
great deal ot money from the rich citizens. He after that contrived a very 
shrewd trick, and pretending that the Jewa who dwelt in Syria were 
obliged to make use of oil that wae made by others than those of their own 
nation, be desired leave of Josephus to send oil to their borders: so he 
bought four amphoree with such Tyrian money as was of the value of four 
Attic drachmw, and sold every half amphore at the same price. And 
as Galilee was very fruitful in oil, and was peculiarly so at that time, by 
sending away great quantities, and having the sole privilege so to do, he 
gathered an immense sum of money together, which money he immediately 
ured to the disadvantage of him who gave him that privilege. And, as he 
supposed, that if be could once overthrow Joeephus, he ehould hiraeelf 
obtain the government of Galilee, so he gave orders to the robbers that 
were under his command, to be more zealous in their thievish expeditions, 
that by the rise of many that desired innovations in the country, he might 
either catch their general in his enares as he came to the country's assist- 
ance, and then kill him; or if he should overlook the robbers, he might 
accuse him for his negligence to the people of the country. He also 
spread abroad a report far and near, thet Josephus was delivering up the 
adminietration of affairs to the Romans: and many such plots did he Iny, 
in order to ruin him, 

3. Now at the same time that certain young men of the village of Da- 
baritta, who kept guard in the great plain, laid snares for Ptolemy, who 
was Agrippa and Bernice’s steward, and took from him all that he bad 
with him, among which things there were a great many costly garments, 
and no small nomber of silver cups, and eix hundred pieces of gold, yet 
were they not able to conceal what they had stolen, but brought it all to 
Josephus, to Tarichese. Hereupon he blamed them for the violence they 
had offered to the king and queen, and deposited what they brought to him 
with Eneas, the most potent man of Taricher, with an intention of cencing 
the things back to the owners at a time: which act of Josephus’ 
brought hira into the greatest danger ; for those that had stolen the things, 
had an indignation at him, both because they guned no share of it for 
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themselves, and because they perceived beforehand what was Josephos’ in- 
tention, and thet he would freely deliver up what had cost them a0 much 
pains, to the king and queen. These ran away by night to their several 
‘villages, and declared to all men that Josephus was going to betray them: 
they also raised great disorders in all the neighbouring cities, insomuch 
that in the morning a hundred thousand armed men came running toge- 
ther; which multitude was crowded together in the hippodrome at 
Tarichese, and made @ very peevish clamour against him; while some cried 
out, that “ they should depose the traitor ;” and others, that “* they should 
‘burn him.” Now Jobn irritated a great many, as did aleo one Jesua the 
eon of Sapphias, who was then governor of Tiberias, Then it was that 
Josephus’ friends, and the guards of his hody, were eo affrighted at this 
violent assault of the multitude, that they all fled away but four; and as 
he was asleep, they awaked him, es the people were going to set fire to 
the honse. And although those four that remained with him persuaded 
him to run away, he was neither surprised at hie being himself deserted, 
nor at the great multitude that came against him, but leaped out to them 
with hia clothes rent, and ashes sprinkled on hie head, with his hands 
behind hira, and his sword banging at his neck. At this sight, hia friends, 
especially those of Tarichex, commiserated his condition ; but those that 
came out of the country, and those in their neighbourhood to whom his 
government eeemed burdensome, reproached him, and bade him produce 
the money which belonged to them all immediately, and to confess the 
agreement he had made to betray them; for they imagined, from the habit 
in which he appeared, that he could deny nothing of what they suspected 
concerning him, and that it was in order to obtain pardon, that he had put 
himself entirely into so pitiable a posture. But this humble appearance 
‘was only designed os preparatory to a stratagem of his, who thereby con- 
trived to set those that were so angry at him at variance one with another, 
about the things they were angry at. However, he promised he would 
confess all: hereupon he was permitted to speak, when he said, “I did 
neither intend to aend this money back to Agrippa, nor to gain it myself ; 
for I did never esteem one that was your enemy to be my friend, nor did 
I Jock upon what would tend to your disadvantage, to be my advantage. 
But, O you people of Tarichez, I saw that your city stood in more need 
than others of fortifications for your security, and that it wanted money in 
order for the building it a wall, 1 was also afraid lest the people of Tibe- 
rias and other cities should lay a plot to seize upon these spoils, and there- 
fore it was that I intended to retain this money privately, that I might 
encompass you with a wall. But if this does not please you, I will pro- 
dace what was bronght me, and leave it to you to plunder it; but if 1 have 
conducted myself so well as to please you, you may if you please punish 
your benefactor.” 

4. Hereupon the people of Tarichex loudly commended him, but those 
of Tiberias, with the rest of the company, gave him hard names, and 
threatened what they would do to him; so both sides left off quarrelling 
with Josephus, and fell on quarrelling with one another. So he grew bold 
upon the dependence he had on his friends, which were the people of Ta- 
richese, and about forty thousand in number, and spoke more freely to the 
whole maltitude, and reproached them greatly for their rashneas, and told 
them, that “with this money he would build walls about Tariches, and 
would put the other cities in a state of security also; for that they should 
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not want money, if they would but agree for whose benefit it was to be 
|, and would not suffer themselves to be irritated against him who 
had procured it for them.” 

5, Hereupon the rest of the multitude that had been deluded retired 
but yet 20 that they went away angry, and two thousand of them made an 
assault upon him in their armour; and as he was already gone td his own 
house, they stood without and threatened him, On which occasion Jose- 
phus again used a second stratagem to escape them; for he got upon the 
top of hie house, and with his right hand desired them to be silent, and 
said to them, “'I cannot tell what you would have, nor can hear what you 
say, for the confused noise you make ;”” but he said, that “ he would com- 
ply with all their demanda, in caze they would but send some of their num- 
ber in to him, that might talk with him about it.” And when the princi- 
pal of them, with their leaders, heard this, they came into the house. He 
then drew them to the most retired part of the house, and shut the door 
of that hall where he put them, and then had them whipped till every one 
of their inward parts appeared naked. In the mean time the multitude 
stood round the house, and supposed that he had a long discourse with 
those that were gone in, about what they claimed of him. He had then 
the doora set open immediately, and sent the men ont all bloody, which 10 
terribly affrighted those that had before threatened him, that they threw 
away their arms and ran away. 

6. But as for John, his envy grew greater [upon this escape of Jose- 
phus,) and he framed a new plot against him: he pretended to be sick, 
and by a letter desired that Josephus would give him leave to use the hot 
baths that were at Tiberias, for the meee of his health. Hereupon Jo- 
eephas, who hitherto suspected nothing of John’s plots against him, wrote 
to the governors of the city, that they would provide a lodging and neces. 
saries fur John; which favours, when he had made use of, in two days’ 
time he did what he came about ; some he corrupted with delusive frauds, 
and others with money, and so persuaded them to revolt from Josephus, 
‘This Silas, who was appointed guardian of the city by Josephus, wrote to 
him immediately, and informed him of the plot against him ; which epistle 
when Josephus had received, he marched with great diligence all night, 
and came early in the morning to Tiberias ; at which time the reat of the 
multitude met him. But John, who suspected that coming was not for 
his advantage, sent however one of his friends, and pretended that he was 
sick, and that, being confined to his bed, be could not come to pay him 
his respects. But as soon as Josephus had got the people of Tiberias to- 
gether in the Stadium, and tried to discourse with them aboot the letters 
thet he had received, John privately sent some armed men, and gave them 
orders to elay hi But when the people saw that the armed men were 
about to draw their swords, they cried out ; at which cry Josephus turned 
himeelf about, and when he saw that the swords were just at his throat, he 
marched away in great haste to the sea-shore, and left off that speech which 
he was going to make to the people, upon an elevation of six cubits high, 
He then seized on @ ship which lay in the haven, and leaped into it, with 
two of his guards, and fled away into the midst of the lake. 

7. But now the soldiers he had with him took up their arms immedi- 
ately, and marched against the plotters: but Josephus was afraid lest a 
civil war should be raised by the envy of a few meu, and bring the city to 
ruin; 60 he sent some of his party to tell them, that they should do no 
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more than provide for their own safety, that they ehould not kill any body, 
nor accuse any for the occasion they had afforded [of a disorder.) Ac- 
cordingly these men oheyed his orders, and were quiet ; but the people of 
the neighbouring countsy, when they were informed of this plot, and of 
the plotter, got together in great multitudes to oppose John. But he pre- 
vented their attempt, and fled away to Gischala, his native city, while the 
Galileans came running out of their several cities to Josephus; and as they 
were now become many ten thousands of armed men, they cried out that 
were come against John, the common plotter against their intercst, 
and would at the same time burn him, and that city which had received 
him. Hereupon Josephus told them that he took their good-will to him 
kindly, but still he restrained their fury, and intended to subdue his ene- 
mies by pradent conduct, rather than by slaying them; so he excepted 
those of every city which had joined in this revolt with Jobn, by name, 
who had readily been shown him by those that came from every city, and 
caused public proclamation to be made, that he would seize upon the ef- 
fects of those that did not forsake John within five days’ time, and would 
burn both their houses and their families with fire. Whereupon three 
thousand of Jobn’s party left him immediately, who came to Josephus, and 
threw their arms down at his feet. John then betook himeelf, together 
with his two thousand Syrian runagates, from open attempts to more se- 
cret ways of treachery, Accordingly he privately sent messengers to Je- 
rusalem to accuse Josephus as having tuo great power, and to let them 
know that he would soon come, as a tyrant, to their metropolis, unless 
they prevented him. This accusation the people were aware of before- 
hand, but had no regard to it. However, some of the grandees, out of 
envy, and some of the rulers also, sent money to John privately, that he 
might be able to get together mercenary soldiers, in order to fight Jose- 
phus; they also made @ decree of themselves, and this for recalling him 
from his government: yet did they not think that decree sufficient ; so 
they sent withal two thousand five bundred armed men, and four persons 
of the highest rank amonget them; Juazar, the son of Nomicus, and Ana- 
nias, the son of Sadduk, as also Simon and Judas, the sons of Jonathan, 
all very able men in speaking, that these persons might withdraw the good- 
will of the people from Josephus. These had it in charge, if he would vo- 
luntarily come away, they should permit him to {come end} give an ac- 
count of his conduct, but if he obstinately insisted upon his continuing in 
his government, they should treat him ss an enemy. Now Josephus’ 
friends had sent him word that an army was coming against him, but they 
gave no notice beforehand what the reason of their coming was, that being 
only known among some secret councils of his enemies ; and by this means 
it was that four cities revolted from him immediately, Sepphoria, and Ga- 
mala, and Giachale, and Tiberias. Yet did he recover those cities without 
war, and when be hed routed those four commanders by stratagem, and 
had taken the most potent of their warriors, he sent them to Jerusalem ; 
and the people [of Galilee] had great indignation at them, and were in & 
zealous disposition to slay not only these forces, but those that sent them 
also, had not these forces prevented it by running away. 
&. Now John was detained afterward within the walls of Gischala, by 
ie Se be was in of Joccriae but within 2 few days Tiberias revolted 
in, the people within it inviting king Agrippa [to return to the exercise 
his authority these.) And when he did not come at the time appointed, 
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and when a few Roman horsemen appeared that day, they expelled Juse- 
phus out of the city. Now this revolt of theirs was presently known at 
‘Tarichew, and as Josephus had sent ont all the soldiers that were with him 
to gather corn, he knew not how either to march out alone against the re- 
volters, or to stay where he was, because he was afraid the king’s soldiers 
might prevent him if he tarried, and might get into the city: for he did 
not intend to do any thing on the next day, because it was the sabbath. 
day, and would hinder his proceeding. So he contrived to circumvent the 
revolters by a stratagem ; and in the first place he ordered the gates of 
Tariche to be shut, that nobody might go out and inform [those of Tibe- 
rias,] for whom it was intended, what etratagem he was about: he then 
got together all the ships that were upon the lake, which were found to be 
two hundred and thirty, and in each of them he put no more than four ma- 
riners. So he sailed to Tiberias with haste, and kept at such a distance 
from the city, that it was not easy for the people to see the vessels, and 
ordered that the empty vessels should float up and down there, while him- 
self, who had but seven of his guards with him, and those unarmed also, 
went so near as to be seen; but when his adversaries, who were still re- 
prosching him, saw him from the walls, they were so astonished, that they 
supposed all the ships were full of armed men, and threw down their arms, 
and by signals of intercession they besought him to spare the city. 

9. Upon this Josephus threatened them terribly, and reproached them, 
that when they were the first that took up arms against the Romans, tl 
should spend their force beforehand in civil dissensions, and do what their 
enemiea desired above all things; and that besides they should endeavour 
a0 hastily to seize upon him who took care of their safety, and had not 
been ashamed to shut the gates of their city against him that bcilt their 
walls; that, however, he would admit of any intercessors from them that 
might make some excuse for them, and with whom he would make such 
agreements as might be for the city’s security. Hereupon ten of the most 
potent men of Tiberias came down to him presently, and when be had 
taken them into one of his vessels, he ordered them to be carried a great 
way off from the city. He then commanded that fifty others of their se~ 
nate, such as were men of the greatest eminence, should come to him, that 
they also might give him some security on their bebalf. After which, 
under one new pretence or other, he called forth others, one after another, 
to muke the leagues between them. He then gave orders to the masters 
of those vessels which he had thus filled to sail away immediately for Tari- 
chew, and to confine those men in the prison there ; till at length he took 
all their senate, consisting of six hundred persons, and about two thousand 
of the populace, and carried them away to Tariches, 

10. And when the rest of the people cried out, that it was one Clitas that 
was the chief author of this revolt, they desired him to spend his anger 
upon him [only ;] but Josephus, whose intention it was to slay nobody, 
commanded one Leviu, belonging to his guards, to go out of the veseel, 
in order to cut off both Clitus’ hands; yet was Levins afraid te go out by 
himself alone, to such a large body of enemies, and refused to go. Now 
Clitus eaw that Josephus was in a great passion in the ship, and ready tu 
leap out of it, in order to execute the punishment himeelf; he 
therefore from the shore, that he would eave him one of his hands, which 
Josephus agreed to, upon condition that he would himself cut off the 
other hand; accordingly, he drew his sword, and with his right hand cat 
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off his left, xo great was the fear he was in of Josephus himself, And 
thus he took the people of Tiberias prisoners, and recovered the city again 
‘with empty ships* and seven of his guard. Moreover, a few days after- 
ward he took Gischala, which had revolted with the people of Sepphoris, 
and gave his soldiera leave to plunder it; yet did he get all the plunder 
together, and restored it to the inhabitants, and the like he did to the in 
habitants of Sepphoris and Tiberiss, For when he had subdued those 
cities, he had a mind, by letting them be plundered, to give them some 
good inetruction, while at the same time he regained their good-will, by 
Testoring them their money again. 





CHAP. XXII. 
The Jews make all ready for War, dnd Simon the Son of Gioras falls to 
plundering, 


§ 1. Anp thas were the disturbances of Galilee quieted, when, upon 
their censing to prosecute their civil dissensions, they betook themselves to 
make preparations for the war with the Romans. Now in Jerusalem the high 
priest Ananus, and as many of the men of power as were not in the interest 
of the Romans, both repaired the walls, and made a great many warlike 
instruments, insomuch that in all parts of the city darts and all sorte of 
‘armour were upon the anvil. Although the multitude of the young men 
‘were engaged in exercises, without any regularity, and all places were full 
of tumultuous doings ; but the moderate sort were exceedingly aad, and a 

at many there were who, out of the prospects they had of the calamities 
fiat were coming upon them, made great lamentations. There were alsa 
* such omens observed as were understood to be forerunners of evils, by such 
as loved peace, but were by those that kindled the war interpreted so as to 
‘suit their own incliaations; and the very state of the city, even before the 
Romans came against it, was that of a place doomed to destruction, How- 
ever, Ananus’ concern was this, to lay aside for e whilethe preparations for 
the war, and to persuade the seditious to consult their own interest, and to 
restrain the madness of those that had the name of zealots; but their 
violence was too hard for him, and what end he came to we shall relate 
hereafter. 

2. But as for the Acrabbene toparchy, Simon, the son of Gioras, got a 
as number of those that were fond of innovations together, and betook 

jimeelf to ravage the country; nor did he only herass the rich men’s 
ouses, but tormented their bodies, and appeared openly and beforehand to 
affect tyranny in his government. And when an army was sent against 
him by Ananus, and the other rulers, he and his band retired to the robbers 
thet were at Masada, and stayed there, and plundered the country of 
Idumea with them, till both Ananus and his other adversaries were slain, 
and until the rulers of that country were so afflicted with the multitude of 
those that were slain, and with the continual ravage of what they had, 
that they raised an army, and put garrisons into the villages to secure them 
from those insults ; and in this state were the affairs of Judea at that time. 


* T cannot but think this stratagem of Josephus, which is related both here and in 
his Life, § 82, 83. to be one of the finest that ever was invented and exeouted by say 
warrior whatsoever. 
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BOOK HL 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABOUT ONE YBAR.— FROM VRSPABIAN'S 
COMING TO SURDUR THE JEWS, TO THE TAKING OF GAMALA. 


CHAP. I. 
Veepasian ts sent into Syria by Nero, in order to make War with the Jews, 

§ 1, Wuxn Nero was informed of the Roman's ill success in Judea, a 
concealed consternation and terror, as is usual in such cases, fell upon him ; 
although be openly looked very big, and was very angry, and said that 
what bad happened was rather owing to the negligence of the commander, 
than to any valour of the enemy: and as he thought it Gt for him, who 
bore the burden of the whole empire, to despise such misfortunes, he now 
pretended 20 to do, and to have a soul superior to all euch sad accidents 
whatsoever, Yet did the disturbance that was in his soul plainly appear 
by the solicitude he was in [how to recover his affairs again.} 

2. And as he was deliberating to whom he should commit the care of 
the east, now it was in so great a commotion, and who might be the best 
able to punish the Jews for their rebellion, and might prevent the same 
distemper from seizing upon the neighbouring nations also; be found no 
one but Vespasian equal to the task, and able to undergo the great burden 
of so mighty a war, seeing he was growing an old man already in the 
camp, and from his youth had been exercised in warlike exploits: he was 
also 8 man that had Jong ago pacified the west, and made it eubject to the 
Romans, when it bad been put into disorder by the Germans; he had also 
recovered to them Britain by his arms, which had been little known before ;* 
whereby he procured to his father Claudius to have a triumph bestowed on 
him without any sweat or labour of his own. 

3. So Nero esteemed these circumstances as favourable omens, and saw 
that Vespasian’s age gave him sure experience, and great skill, and that he 
had his sons as hostages for his fidelity to himself, and that the flourishing 
age they were in would make them fit instruments under their father's pru- 
dence, Perhaps also there was some interposition of Providence, which 
was paving the way for Vespasian’s being himself emperor afterwards. 
Upon the whole, he sent this man to take upon him the command of the 
armies that were in Syria; but thie not without great encomiums and flat- 
tering compellations, such as necessity required, and such as might mollify 
him into complaisance. So Vespasian sent hia eon Titus from Achaia, 
where he had been with Nero, to Alexandria, to bring back with him from 
thence the fifth and the tenth legions; while he himself, when he had 
passed over the Hellespont, came by land into Syria, where he gathered 
together the Roman forces, with a considerable number of auxiliaries from 
the kings in that neighbourhood. 


© Take the confirmation of this in the words of Suetonius, here produced by Dr. 
Hodson, “ In the reign of Claudius,” says he, “ Veapasian, for the sake of Narcisaus, 
wes sent as tho lieutenant of a legion into Germany, Thence he removed into Britain, 
and fought thirty battles with the enemy.” In Vesp § 4. We may also here note from 
Josephus, that Claudius the emperor, who triumphed for the conquest of Britain, was 
‘enabled eo to do by Vespasian’s conduct and bravery, and he is here styled, “ the father 
of Vespasian,” 7 
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CHAP. Il. 
A great Slaughter of the Jews about Ascalon. Vespasian comes to Prolemais. 

§ 1. Now the Jews, after they had beaten Cestius, were so much 
elevated with their unexpected success, that they could not govern their 
zeal, but, like people blown up into a flame by their good fortune, carried 
the war to remoter places. Accordingly they presently got together a great 
multitude of all their most hardy soldiers, and marched away for \- 
‘This is an ancient city that is distant from Jerusalem five hundred and 
twenty farlonge, and was always an enemy to the Jewa; on which account 
they determined to make their first effort against it, and to make their 
approaches to it as nearas possible. This excursion was led on by three 
men, who were the chief of them all, both for strength and sagacity, Niger 
called the Peraite, Silas of Babylon, and besides them John the Easene. 
Now Ascalon was strongly walled about, but had almost no assistance to 
be relied on {near them,} for the garrison consisted of one cohort of foot- 
men, and one troop of horsemen, whose captain was Antonius. 

2. These Jews, therefore, out of their anger, marched faster than or- 
dinary, and, as if they had come but alittle way, approached very near the 
city, and were come even to it; but Antonius, who was not unapprised of 
the attack they were going to make upon the city, drew out his horsemen 
beforehand, and being neither daunted at the multitude nor at the courage 
of the enemy, received their first attacks with great bravery: and when 
they crowded to the very walls, he beat them off, Now the Jews were un- 
skilful in war, but were to fight with those that were skilful therein; they 
were footmen, to fight with horsemen; they were in disorder, to fight 
those that were united together; they were poorly armed, to fight those 
that were completely 80; they were to fight more by their rage than by 
sober counsel, and were exposed to suldiers that were exactly obedient, and 
did every thing they were bidden upon the least intimation. So they were 
easily beaten; for as soon as ever their first ranks were once in disorder, 
they were put to flight by the enemy's cavalry, and those of them that 
came behind auch as crowded to the wall, fell upon their own party's 
weapons, and became one another’s enemies; and this so long till they were 
all forced to give way to the attacks of the horsemen, and were dispersed 
all the plaia over, which plain was wide, and all fit for the horsemen; 
which circumstance was very convenient for the Romans, and occasioned 
the slaughter of the greatest number of the Jews; for such as ran away, 
they could overrun them, and make them turn back; and when they had 
brought them back after their fight, and driven them together, they ran 
them through, and slew a vast number of them, insomuch that others en- 
compassed others of them, and drove them before them whithersoever they 
turned themselves, and slew them easily with their arrowa; and the great 
number there were of the Jews seemed a solitude to themselves, by reason 
of the distress they were in, while the Romans had such good euccess with 
their email number, that they seemed to themselves to be the greater mul- 
titude, And as the former strove zealously under their misfortunes, out of 
the shame of a sudden flight. and hopes of the change in their succese, 80 
did the latter feel no weariness by reason of their good fortune; insomuch 
that the fight lasted till the evening, till ten thousand men of the Jews' 
side lay dead, with two of their generals, John and Silas; and the greater 
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part of the remainder were wounded, with Niger, their remaining general, 
who fied away together to a small city of Idamea, called Sallis; some few 
also of the Romans were wounded in this battle. 

3. Yet were not the spirits of the Jews broken by so great a calamity, 
but the losses they had sustained rather quickened their resolutions for 
other attempts; for, overlooking the dead bodies which lay under their 
feet, they were enticed by their former glorious actions to venture on a 
second destruction ; so, when they had lain atill eo little a while that their 
wounds were not yet thoroughly cured, they got together all their forces, 
and came with greater fury, and in much greater numbers, to Ascalon, 
But their former ill fortane followed them, as the consequence of their un~ 
skilfulness, and other deficiencies in war; for Antonius laid ambushes for 
them in the passages they were to go through, when they fell into apares 
unexpectedly, and where they were compassed about with horsemen, before 
they could form themselves into a regular body for fighting, and were 
above eight thousand of them slain: 60 all the rest of them ran away, and 
with them Niger, who still did a great many bold exploits in bis flight, 
However, they were driven along together by the enemy, who pressed hard 
upon them, into a certain strong tower belonging to a village called Beze- 
del. However, Antonius and his party, that they might neither epend any 
considerable time about this tower, which was hard to be taken, nor suffer 
their commander, and the most courageous man of them all, to exeape from 
them, they set the wall on fire; and as the tower wes burning, the Romans 
went away rejoicing, as taking it for granted that Niger was destroyed ; 
but he leaped out of the tower into a subterraneous cave, in the innermost 
part of it, and was preserved; and on the third day afterward he spoke out 
of the ground to those that with great lamentations were searching for him, 
in order to give him a decent funeral ; and when he was come out, he filled 
all the Jews with an unexpected joy, as though he were preserved by God's 
providence to be their commander for the time to come. 

4. And now Vespasian took along with him his army from Antioch 
{which is the metropolis of Syria, and without dispute deserves the place 
of the third city* in the habitable earth, that was under the Roman empire, 
both in magnitude, and other marks of prosperity) where he found king 
Agrippa, with all his forces, waiting for his coming, and marched to Ptole- 
mais. At thia city also the inhabitants of Sepphoris of Galilee met him, 
who were for peace with the Romans, These citizens had beforehand 
taken care of their own safety, and being sensible of the power of the Ro- 
mans, they had been with Cestius Gallus, before Vespasian came, and had 
given their faith to him, and received the security of his right hand, and , 
hod received a Roman garrison; and at this time withal they received 
Vespasian, the Roman general, very kindly, and readily promised that they 
would assist him against their own countrymen. Now the general deli- 
vered them, at their desire, as many horsemen and footmen as he thought 
safficient to oppose the incursions of the Jews, if they should come against 
them, And indeed the danger of losing Sepphoris would be no small one, 
in thia war that was now beginning, seeing it was the largest city of Gali- 
lee, and built in a place by nature very strong, and might be a security of 
the whole nation’s [fidelity to the Romans.] 

* Spanbeim and Reland two cities here eateemed greater than 
Anulods, the metropolis of Syria, ae Renseand Alesaadtia; bor i there Say eucaaou 
for doubt in eo plain a case, 
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CHAP. IL. 
A Description of Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. 

$1. Now Phenicia and Syria encompass about the Galilees, which are 
two, and called the Upper Galilee, and the Lower. They are bonnded to- 
wards the sun-setting, with the borders of the territory belonging to Pto- 
Jemais, and by Carmel; which mountain hed formerly belonged to the Ga- 
Jileans, but now belonged to the Tyrians, to which mountain adjoins Gaba, 
which is called ‘‘ the city of horsemen,” because those horsemen that were 
dismissed by Herod the king dwelt therein: they are bounded on the south 
with Samaria and Scythopolis, as far as the river Jordan; on the east 
with Hippene and Gadaris, and also with Gaulanitis, and the borders of 
the kingdom of Agrippa; ite northern parts are bounded by Tyre, and the 
country of the Tyrians. As for that Galilee which is called the Lower, it 
extendas in length from Tiberius to Zabulon, and of the maritime places 
Ptolem: it ; ite breadth is from the village called Xaloth, 
which lies in the great plain, as far as Bersabe, from which beginning also 
is taken the breadth of the Upper Galilee, as far as the village Baca, which 
divides the Jand of the Tyrians from it; its length is also from Meloth to 
Tha village —- Jorma ; a ein 

2. ee two Galilees, of so it ess, and encom) with 20 
‘many nations of foreigners, ave been always able to make Pitrong resist- 
ance on all occasions of war; for the Galileans are inured to war from their 
infancy, and baye been always very numerous, nor hath the country been 
ever destitute of men of courage, or wanted a numerous set of them: for 
their soi! is universally rich and fruitful, and full of the plantations of trees 
of all sorts, insomuch that it invites the most slothful to take pains in 
cultivation, by its fruitfulness: accordingly, it is all cultivated by its inhabi- 
tants, and no part of it lies idle. Moreover, the cities lie here very thick, 
and the very many villages there are here, are every where 20 full of people, 
by the richness of their eoil, that the very least of them contain above 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

8. In short, if any one will suppose that Galilee is inferior to Perea in 
magnitude, he will be obliged to prefer it before it in its strength : for this 
is all capable of cultivation, and is every where fruitful; but for Perea, 
which inindeed much larger in extent, the greater part of it is desert and 
rongh, and much less disposed for the production of the milder kinds of 
fraite ; yet bath it a moist soil [in other parte,] and produces all kinds of 
froits, and its plains are planted with trees of all sorts, while yet the olive- 
tree, the vine, and palm-tree, are chiefly cultivated there. It is also suffi 
ciently watered with torrents, which issue out of the mountains, and with 
springs that never fail to run, even when the torrents fail them, as they do 
in the dog-days. Now the length of Perea in from Macheras to Pella, and 
its breadth from Philadelphia to Jordan: its northern parts are bounded by 
Pells, as we have already said, as well as its western with Jordan; the 
land of Moab is its southern border, and its eastern limits reach tu’ Arabia, 
and Silbonitis, and besides to Philadelphene and Geresa, 

,, 4+ Now, as to the country of Samaria, it ties between Judea and Galilee ; 
it begins in a village that is in the great plain called Ginea, and enda at 
the bene toparchy, and is entirely of the same nature with Judea; 
for Both countries are made up of hills and valleys, and are most enough 
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for agriculture, and are fruitful. They have abundance of trees, and 
are full of autumnal foit, both that which grows wild, and that which is 
the effect of cultivation. They are not naturally watered by many rivers. 
bat derive their chief moisture from rain water, of which they bave no want; 
and for those rivers which they have, all their waters are exceeding sweet : 
‘by reason also of the excellent grass they have, their cattle yield more milk 
than do those in other places; and, what is the greatest sign of excellency 
and of abundance, they each of them are very fall of people. 

5. Yn the limits of Samaria and Judea lies the village of Annath, which 
ie aleo named Borceos, This is the northern boundary of Judea. The 
southern parta of Judea, if they be measured lengthways, are bounded by 
a village adjoining to the confines of Arabia; the Jews that dwell there call 
it Jordan. However, its breadth is extended from the river Jordan to Joppa. 
The city of Jerusalem is situated in the very middle; on which account 
some have, with sagacity enough, called that city the navel of the country. 
Nor indeed is Judea destitute of such delights as come from the sea, since 
its maritime places extend as far as Ptolemais; it was parted in eleven 
portions, in which the royal city of Jerusalem was the supreme, and pre- 
eided over all the neighbouring country, as the head does over the body. 
As to the other cities that were inferior to it, they presided over their 
several toparchies; Gophna was the second of those cities, and next to 
that Acrabatta; after them Thamna, and Lydda, end Emmaus, and Pella, 
and Idumes, and Engaddi, and Herodium, and Jericho; and after them 
came Jamnia and Joppa, as presiding over the neighbouring people: and 
besides these there was the region of Gamala, and Gaulanitis, and Batanes, 
and Trachonitis, which are also parts of the kingdom of Agrippa. This 
[est] country begins at mount Libanus, and the fountains of Jordan, and 
reaches breadthways to the lake of Tiberias; and in length is extended 
from a village called Arpha, as far as Julias. It inhabitants are « mixture 
of Jews and Syrians. And thus have I, with all possible brevity, described 
the country of Judea, and those that Jie round about it. 














CHAP. IV. 


Josephus makes an attempt upon Sepphoris, but is repelled. Titus comes with 
@ great Army to Ptolemais, 

$1. Now the auziliaries who were sent to assist the people of Seppho- 
ris, being a thousand horsemen, and six thousand footmen, under Placidus 
the tribune, pitched their camp in two bodies in the great plain. The foot 
were put into the city to be a guard to it, but the horse lodged abroad in 
the camp. These last, by marching continually one way or other, and 
overrunning the parts of the adjoining country, were very troublesome to 
Joxephus and his men; they also plundered all the places that were out of 
i liberty, and intercepted such as durst go abroad. On this ac- 
count it was that Josephus marched egainst the city, as hoping to take 
what he had lately encompassed with a strong wall, before they revolted 
from the reat of the Galileans, that the Romans would have bad much ado 
to take it; by which means he proved too weak, and failed of his hopes, 
both as to forcing the place, and as to his prevailing with the people of 
Sepphorie to deliver it up to him. By this means he provoked the Romans 
to treat the country according to the Jaw of war; nor did the Romans, out 
of the anger they bore at this attempt, leave off either by night or by day, 
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burning the places in the plain, and stealing away the cattle that were in 
the country, and killing whatsoever appeared capable of fighting perpetu- 
ally, and leading the weaker people aa alaves into captivity; so that Gali- 
lee was all over filled with fire and blood; nor was it exempted from any 
kind of misery and calamity, for the only refage they had was this, that 
when they were pursued, they could retire to the cities which had walls 
built them by Josephus. 

2. But as to Titus, he sailed over from, Achaia to Alexander, and that 
sooner than the winter season did usually permit; 20 he took with him 
those forces he was sent for, and marching with grest expedition, he came 
suddenly to Ptolemais, and there finding hie father, together with the two 
legions, the fifth and the tenth, which were the most eminent legions of 
all, he joined them to that fifteenth legion which was with his father: 
eighteen cohorts followed these legions; there came also five cohorts from 
Cesares, with one troop of horsemen, and five other troops of horsemen 
from Syria. Now these ten coborts had severally a thousand footmen, 
bat the other thirteen cohorts had no more then eix hundred footmen 
apiece, and » hundred and twenty horsemen. There were also a consider- 
able number of auxiliaries got together, that came from the kings Antio- 
chus, and Agrippa, and Sohemus, each of them contributing one thoueand 
footmen that were archers, and a thousand horsemen. Malchus, also, the 
king of Arabia, eent a thousand horsemen, besides five thousand footmen, 
the greatest part of whom were archers ; so that the whole army, including 
the auziliaries sent by the kings, as well as horsemen and footmen, when 
all were united together, amounted to sixty thousand, besides the cervante, 
who, as they followed in vast numbers, so because they had been trained 
up in war with the rest, ought not to be distinguished from the fightin, 
men; for as they were in the masters’ service in times of peace, so di 
they undergo the like dangers with them in times of war, insomuch that 
they were inferior to none, either in ekill or in strength, only they were 
subject to their masters. 


CHAP, V. 
A Description of the Roman Armies, and their Camps; and of other parti- 
culars for whick the Romans are commended. 

§ 1. Now here one cannot but admire at the precaution of the Romana, 
in providing themselves of such household servants, as might not only 
serve at other times for the common offices of life, but might also be of ad- 
vantage to them in their wars, And, indeed, if any one does but attend to 
the other parts of their military discipline, he will be forced to confess, 
that their obtaining eo large a dominion hath been the acquisition of their 
valour, and not the bare gift of fortune : for they do not begin to use their 
weapons first in time of war, nor do they then put their hands first into 
motion, while they avoided so to do in times of peace; but as if their wea- 
pons did alwaye cling to them, they have never any truce from warlike ex- 
ercises; nor do they stay till times of war admoniah them to use them; 
for their military exercises differ not at all from the real use of their arms, 
but every soldier ia every day exercised, and that with real diligence, as if 
it were am tine of war, which is the reason why they bear the fatigue of 
bates sv easily; for neither can any disorder remove them from their 
‘usual regularity, nor can fear affright them out of it nor can labour tire 
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them? which firmness of conduct makes them always to overcome those 
that have not the same firmness; nor would he be mistaken that would 
call those their exercises unbloody battles, and their battles bloody exer- 
cises. Nor can their enemies easily surprise them with the suddenness of 
their incursions ; for as soon as they have marched into an enemy's land, 
they do not begin to fight till they have walled their camp aho' i 
the fence they raise rashly made, or uneven; nor do they all abi: 
nor do those that are in it take their places at random; but if it happens 
that the ground is eneven, itis first levelled : their camp is also four equare 
by measure; and carpenters are ready in great numbers, with their tools, 
to erect their buildings for them.* 

2. As for what is within the camp, it is set apart for tenta, but the out- 
ward circumference hath the resemblance to a wall, and is adorned with 
towers at equal distances, where between the towers stand the engines for 
throwing arrowa and darts, and for slinging stones, and where they lay all 
other engines that can annoy the enemy, ail ready for their several opera- 
tions. They also erect four gates, one at every side of the circumference, 
and those large enough for the entrance of the bessts, and wide enough 
for making excursions, if occasion should require. They divide the camp 
within into streets very conveniently, and place the tents of the com- 
manders in the middle, but in the very midst of all is the general's own 
tent, in the nature of a temple, insomuch that it appears to bea city built on 
the sudden; with its market-place, and place for handicraft trades, and 
with seats for the officers, superior and inferior, where, if any differences 
arise, their causes are heard and determined. The camp, and all that is 
in it, is encompassed with a wall round about, and that sooner than one 
would imagine, and this by the multitude and the akill of the labourers; 
and, if occasion require, a trench is drawn round the whole, whose depth 
is four cubits, and its breadth equal. 

$. When they have thus secured themselves, they live together by com- 
panies, with quietness and decency, as are all their other affairs managed 
‘with good order and security. Each company hath also their wood, and 
their corn, and their water brought them, when they stand in need of 
them ; for they neither sup nor dine as they please themselves singly, but 
all together. Their times also for sleeping, and watching and rising, are 
notified beforehand by the eound of trumpets, nor is any thing done with- 
out euch a signal ; and in the morning the soldiers go every one to their 
centurions, and these centurions to their tribunes, to salute them; with 
whom all the superior officers go to the general of the whole army, who 
then gives them of course the watchword and other orders, to be by them 
carried to all that are under their command ; which is also observed when 
they go to fight, and thereby they turn themselves about on the sudden 
when there is occasion for making sallies, as they come back when they 
are recalled in crowds also. 


* This description of the exact eymmetry and regularity of the Roman army, and of 
the Roman encampments, with the sounding their Camper, &e, and order of war, de- 
scribed in this and the next chapter, ix eo very like the synimetry and regularity of the 
people of Israel in the wilderness, (see description of the temple, chap. ix) that ona 
cannot weil avaid the supposal, that the one was the nitimate pattern of the other, and 
‘that the tactics of the ancients were takex from the rules given by God to Moses. Ard 
it in thought by some akilful in these matters, that these acoounta of Jossphea, as te the 
‘Boman camp and armour, and conduct in war, are prefersble to thee in the Roman sue 
‘thors thermsolves. 
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4. Now when they are to go ont of their camp, the trumpet gives a 
sound, at which time nobody lies still, but at the first intimation they take 
down their tents, and all is made ready for their gong ont; then do the 
Srusspete sound apein, tn oxder Shem. to 8et ready for the march; then do 
they lay their baggage suddenly upon their mules, and other beasta of bur- 
den, and stand, as at the place of starting, ready to march; when also 
they set fire to their camp, and this they do because it will be easy for 
them to erect another camp, and that it may not ever be of use to their 
enemies, Then do the trumpets give a sound the third time, that they are 
to go out, in order to excite those that on any account are a little tardy, 
that so no one may be out of his rank when the army marches, Then 
does the crier stand at the general’s right hand, and asks them thrice in 
their own tongue, whether they be now ready to go out to war or not? To 
which they reply as often, with a loud and cheerful voice, saying, We are 
ready. And this they do almoat before the question is asked them: they 
do this as filled with akind of martial fury, and at the same time that they 
cry out, they lift ap their right hands aleo. 

5. When, after this, they are gone out of their camp, they all march 
without noiae, and in a decent manner, and every one keepa his own rank, 
as if they were going to war. The footmen are armed with breast-plates 
‘and head-pieces, and have swords on each side, but the sword which is 
upon their left side is much longer than the other, for that on the right 
side is not longer than a span, hose footmen aleo that are chosen out 
from the rest to be about the general himself, have a lance and # buckler, 
bot the reat of the foot soldiers have a spear, and a long buckler, besides a 
saw, anda basket, a pickaxe, and an axe, a thong of leather, ard a hook, 
with provisions for three days, so that a footman hath no great need of a 
mule to carry bia burdens. The horsemen have a long aword on their 
right sides, and a Jong pole in their hand; a shield also lies by them ob- 
liquely on one side of their horses, with three or more darta that are 
borne in their quiver, having broad points, and not smaller than spears. 
They have also head-pieces, and breast-plates, in like manner aa have all 
the footmen. And for those that are chosen to he about the general, their 
armour no way differs from that of the horsemen belonging to other troops, 
and he always leads the legions forth to whom the lot assigns that em- 
ployment. 

6. This ia the manner of the marching and resting of the Romans, 
as also these are the several sorts of weapons they use. But when 
they are to fight, they leave nothing without forecast, nor to be done off 
hand, bat counsel is ever firet taken before any work is begun, and what 
hath been there resolved upon is put in execution presently; for which 
reason they seldom commit any errors, and if they have been mistaken at 
any time, they easily correct those mistakes. They also esteem any errors 
they commit upon taking counsel beforehand, to be better than such rash 
succees as is owing to fortune only ; because auch a fortuitous advantage 
tempts them to be inconsiderate, while consultation, though it may some- 
times fail of success, hath this good in it, that it makea men more careful 
hereafter ; but for the advantges that arise from chance, they are not owing 
to him that geins them; and as to what melancholy accidents happen un- 
expectedly, there is this comfort in them, that they had however taken the 
‘best consultations they could to prevent them. 

7, Now they so manage their preparatory exercises of their weapons, that 
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not the bodies of the soldiers only, but their souls, may aleo became stronger 5 
they are, moreover, hardened for war by fear, for their laws inflict capital 
Punishments, not only for soldiers running away from their ranks, but for 
slothfulness and inactivity, though it be but in a leaser degree ; as are their 
generals more severe than their laws, for they prevent any imputation of 
cruelty toward those under condemnation by the great rewards they bestow 
on the valiant eoldiera; and the readiness of obeying their commanders is 
80 great, that it is very ornamental in peace; but when they come to a 
battle, the whole army is but one body, so well coupled together are their 
ranke, so sudden are their turnings about, so sharp their hearing, as to what 
ordera are given them, so quick their sight of the ensigns, and so nimble 
are their hands when they set to work; whereby it comes to pass, that 
what they do is done quickly, and what they suffer they bear with the 
greatest patience. Nor can we find any examples where they have been 
conquered in battle, when they came to a close fight, either by the multi- 
tude of the enemies, or by their stratagems, or by the difficulties in the 
places they were in; no, nor by fortune neither, for their victories have 
‘been surer to them than fortune could have granted them. In a case, 
therefore, where counsel still goes before action, and where, after taking 
the best advice, that advice is followed by so active an army, what wonder 
is it that Euphrates on the east, the ocean on the west, the most fertile 
regions of Libya on the south, and the Danube and the Rhine on the north, 
are the limits of this empire? One might well say that the Roman pos- 
sessions are inferior to the Romans themselves. 

8. This account I have given the reader, not so much with the inten- 
tion of commending the Romans, as of comforting thore that have been 
conquered by them, and for the deterring others from attempting innova~ 
tions under their government. This discourse of the Roman military con- 
duct may also perbaps be of use to such of the curious as are ignorant of 
it, and yet have @ mind to know it. I return now from this digression, 











CHAP. VI. 
Placidus attempts to take Jotopata, and is beaten off. Vespasian marches 
into Galilee. 
§ 1. Ann now Vespasian, with his son Titus, bad tarried some time at 
Ptolemais, and bad put his army in order. But when Placidus, who bad 
overrun all Galilee, and had besides slain a number of those whom he had 
caught, (which were only the weaker part of the Gulileans, and such as were of 
timorous souls,) saw that the warriors ran always to those cities whose walls 
had been built by Josephus, he marched furiously against Jotapate, which 
was of them all the strongest, aa supposing he should easily take it by a 
sndden suprise, and that be should thereby obtain great honour to himeelf 
among the commanders, and bring a great advantage to them in their 
future campaign ; because, if this strongest place of them all were once taken, 
the reat would be so affrighted as to surrender themselves. But he was 
mightily mistaken in his undertaking ; for the men of Jotapata were ap- 
prised of bis coming to attack them, and came out of the city, apd expected 
him there. So they fought the Romans briskly when they least expected 
it, being both many in number, and prepared for fighting, and of great 
alacrity, as esteeming their country, their wives, and their children, to Sein 
danger, and easily put the Romans to flight, and wounded many of them, 
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and dew seven of them ;* because their retreat was not made ina disorder]; 
‘manner, because strokes only touched the surface of their bodies, whi 
‘were covered with their armour ia all parts, and because the Jews did rather 
throw their weapona upon them from a great distance, than venture to come 
hand to hand with them, and hed only light armour on, while the others 
‘were completely armed. However, three men‘of the Jews’ side were slain, 
and a few wounded: 20 Placidus, finding himself unable to assault the 
city, ran away. 

2, But as Vespasian had a great mind to fall upon Galilee, he marched 
oat to Ptolemais, having put his army into that order wherein the Romans 
ased to march, He ordered those auxiliaries which were lightly armed, 
and the archers, to march first, that they might prevent any sudden insults 
from the enemy, and might search out the woods that looked suspicionsly, 
and were capable of ambuscades, Next to these followed that part of the 
Bomans who were completely armed, both footmen and horsemen. Next 
to these followed ten out of every hundred, carrying along with them their 
arms, and what was necessary to measure out a camp withal; and after 
them, auch as were to make the road even and straight, and if it were any 
where rough and hard to be passed over, to plain it, and to cut down the 
woods that hindered their march, that the army might not be in dietrees, 
or tired with their march. Behind these he set such carriages of the army 
as belonged both to himself and to the other commanders, with a consider- 
able number of their horsemen for their security. After these he marched 
himeelf, having with him a select body of footmen, and horsemen, and 

. After these came the peculiar cavalry of his own legion, for 
there were an bundred and twenty horsemen that peculiarly belonged to 
every legion. Next to these came the mules that carried the engines for 
sieges, and the other warlike machines of that nature. After these came 
the commanders of the cohorts and tribunes, having about them soldiers 
chosen out of the rest. Then came the ensigns encompassing the eagle, 
which is at the head of every Roman legion, the king and the strongest of 
all birds, which seems to them a signal of dominion, and an omen thnt 
they shall conquer all against whom they march; these eacred ensigns are 
followed by the trumpeters, Then came the main army in their aquadrons, 
and battalions, with six men in depth, who were followed at last by a cen- 
turion, who, according to custom, observed the rest. As for the servants 
of every legion, they all followed the footmen, and led the baggage of the 
soldiers, which was borne by the mules and other beasta of burden. But 
behind all the legions came the whole multitude of the mercenaries; and 
thoee that brought up the rear came last of all for the security of the whole 
army, being both footmen, and those in their armour also, with a great 
number of men. 

3. And thus did Vespasian march with hie army, and came to the 
bounds of Galilee, where he pitched his camp and restrained his soldiers, 

© T cannot but here observe an eastern way of ing, frequent % 
sot saualsunoug nny where the word “oul” or “along tu no at doen, be pee toma 
‘way cupplied im the procanciation. Thus Josephus here says, that those of Jotapata 
‘seven of the Romans aa they were marching off, because the Roman's retrest was 
y, their bodies were covered over with their armour, and the Jews fought at come 
7 his ia clear, that these were the reasons why they slew only, of ne 
toven, I bave met with many the like examples in the scriptures Tose 
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who were eager for war; he also showed his army to the enemy, in order 
to affright them, and to afford them a season for repentance, to see whether 
they would change their minds before it came to a battle, and at the eame 
time he got things ready for besieging their strong holds. And indeed 
thia sight of the general brought many to repent of their revolt, and put them 
all into a consternation ; for those that were in Josephus’s camp, which 
was at the city called Garis, not far from Sepphoris, when they heard that 
the war wes come near them, and that the Romans would suddenly fight 
them hand to hand, dispersed themselves, and fled, not only before they 
came to a battle, but before the enemy ever came in sight, while Josephus 
and afew others were left behind; and as he saw that he had not an army 
sufficient to engage the enemy, that the spirits of the Jews were sunk, and 
that the greater part would willingly come to terms, if they might be cre- 
dited, he already despaired of success of the whole war, and determined to 
get as far'as he possibly could get out of danger; so he took those that 
etayed along with him, and fled to Tiberias. 


CHAP. VII. 

Vespasian, when he had taken the City of Gadara, marches to Jotapata. 
After a long Siege, the City iz betrayed by a Deserter, and taken by 
Vespasian, 

§ t. So Vespasian marched to the city of Gadara, and took it upon the 

firet onsct, because he found it destitute of any considerable number of 

men grown up and fit for war, He came then into it, and slew all the 
youth, the Romans having no mercy on any age whatsoever; and this 

‘was done out of the hatred they bore the nation, and because of the ini- 

quity they had been guilty of in the affair of Cestius. He aleoset fire, not 

only to the city itself, but to all the villas and small cities that were round 
about it; some of them were quite destitute of inhabitants, and out of 
some of them he carried the inhabitants as slaves into captivity. 

2. Aa to Josephus, his retiring to that city, which he chose as the moat 
for his security, put it into great fear; for the people of Tiberias did not 
imagine that he would have run away, unless he had entirely despaired of 
the success of the war. And indeed as to that point, they were not mis- 
taken about his opinion ; for he saw whither the affairs of the Jews would 
tend at last, and was ecasible that they had but one way of escaping, und 
that was by repentance, However, although he expected that the Romans 
would forgive him, yet did he choose to die many tires over, rather than 
to betray his country, and to dishonour that supreme command of the army 
which hed been intrusted with him, or to live happily under those against 
whom he was sent to fight. He determined, therefore, to give an exact 
account of affairs to the principal men st Jerusalem by a letter, that he 
might not by too much aggrandizing the power of the enemy, make them 
too timorous, nor by relating thet their power beneath the trath, might 
encourage them to stand out when they were perhaps disposed to repent- 
ance, He also sent them word, that if they thoaght of coming to terms, 
they must suddenly write to him an answer ; cr if they resolved upon war, 
they must send him an army sufficient to fight the Romans. Accordingly, 
he wrote these things, and sent messengera immediately to carry his letter 
to Jerosalem. 

8. Now Vespasian wae very desirous of demolishing Jotapata, for he had 
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gotten intelligence thet the greatest part of the enemy had retired thitber, 
and that it was, on other accounts, a place of great security to them. Ac- 
cordingly, he sent both footmen and horsemen to level the road, which waa 
mountainous and rocky, not without difficulty to be travelled over by foot- 
men, but absolutely impracticable for horsemen. Now these workmen 
accomplished what they were about in four days’ time, and opened a broad 
way for the army. On the fifth day, which wae the twenty-first of the 
month Artemisius (Jyar,) Josephus prevented him, and came from Tiberias, 
and went into Jotapsta, and raised the drooping spirits of the Jews. And 
ncertain deserter told this good news to Vespasian, that Josephus had 
removed himeelf thither, which made him make haste to the city, as eup- 
posing, that with taking that he should take all Judea, in case he conld 
bat withal get Josephus under his power. So he took this news to be of 
the vastest advantage to him, and believed it to be brought about by the 
providence of God, that he who appeared to be the most prudent man of 
all their enemies, of his own accord, shut himself up in a place of sure 
custody. Accordingly, he sent Placidus with a thousand horsemen, and 
Ebutius a decurion, a person that was of eminency both in council and in 
action, | to encompass the city round, that Josephus might not escape away 
ivately. 

4, ‘Verpasian also, the very next day, took his whole army and followed 
them, and by marching till late in the evening, arrived then at Jotapata ; 
and bringing his army to the northern side of the city, he pitched his camp 
on acertain small hill which was seven furlongs from the city, and still greatly 
endeavoured to be well seen by the enemy, to put them into a consternation ; 
which waa indeed 20 terrible to the Jews immediately, that no one of them 
duret go out beyond the wall. Yet did the Romans put off the attack at 
that time, because they had marched all the day, although they placed a 
double row of battalions round the city, with a third row beyond them 
round the whole, which consisted of cavalry, in order to stop up every way 
for an exit; which thing making the Jews despair of escaping, excited 
them to act more boldly; for nothing makes men fight so desperately in 
‘war as necessity, 

&. Now when an assault was made the next day by the Romans, the 
Jews at first strayed out of the walls and opposed them, and met them as 
having formed themselves a camp before the city walls, But when Ves 
pasian had set against them the archers and slingers, and the whole mal- 
titude that could throw to a great distance, he permitted them to go to 
work, while he himself, with the footmen, got upon an acclivity, whence the 
city might eusily be taken, Josephus was then in fear for the city, and 
leaped out, and all the Jewish multitude with him ; these fell together upon 
the Romans in great numbers, and drove them away from the wall, and 
performed a great many glorious and bold actions. Yet did they suffer as 
much as they made the enemy suffer; for as despair of deliverance en- 
couraged the Jews, so did a sense of shame equally encourage the Romans. 
‘These last had skill as well as etrength; the other had only courage, which 
armed them and made them fight furiously. And when the fight had lasted 
all day, it was put an end to by the coming on of the night. They had 
‘wounded a great many of the Romans, and killed of them thirteen men; of 
the Jews’ side seventeen were slain, and eix hundred wounded. 

6. On the next day the Jews made another attack upon the Romens, 
and went out of the walls, and fought a much more deaperate battle with 
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them than before. For they were sow become more courageous than 
formerly, and that on account of the unexpected good opposition they had 
made the day before, as they found the Romans also to fight more des- 
perately ; for a sence of shame inflamed these into a passion, as esteeming 
their failure of a sudden victory to be a kind of defeat. Thus did the 
Romans try to make an impression upon the Jews, till the fifth day con- 
tinually, while the people of Jotapata made sallies out, and fought at the 
wails most desperately; nor were the Jews affrighted at the strength of the 
enemy, nor were the Romans discouraged at the difficulties they met with 
in taking the city. 

7. Now Jotapata is almost all of it built on a precipice, having on all the 
other sides of it every way valleys immensely deep and steep, insomuch, 
that those who would look down would have their sight fail them before it 
reaches to the bottom. It is only to be come at on the north side, where 
the utmost part of the city is built on the mountain, as it ends obliquely 
ata plain, This mountain Josephus bad encompassed with a wall when 
he fortified the city, that its top might not be capable of being seized upon 
by the enemies. The city is covered all round with other mountains, and 
can no way be seen till a man comes just upon it, And this was the 
strong situation of Jotepata. 

8. Vespasian, therefore, in order to try how he might overcome the 
natural strength of the place, as well as the bold defence of the Jews, made 
a resolution to prosecute the siege with vigour, To that end he called the 
commanders that were under bim to a council of war, and consulted with 
them which way the assault might be managed to the best advantage. And 
when the resolution was there taken to raise a bank against that part of 
the wall which was practicable, he sent his whole army abroad to get the 
masterials together. So when they had cut down all the trees onthe monn- 
taina thet adjoined to the city, and had gotten together a vast heap of 
stones, besides the wood they had cut down, some of them brought hardles, 
in order to avoid the effects of the darts that were shot from above them. 
These hurdles they spread over their banks, under cover whereof they 
formed their bank, and so were little or nothing hurt by the darts that 
were thrown upon them from the wall, while others pulled the neighbouring 
hillocks to pieces, and perpetually brought earth to them ; so that, while 
they were busy three sorta of ways, nobody was idle. However, the Jews 
cast great stones from the walls upon the hurdles which protected the 
men, with all sorte of darts also; and the noise of what could nat reach 
them was yet so terrible, that it was some impediment to the workmen. 

9, Veepasian then set the engines for throwing stones and darts round 
about the city. The number of the engines was in all an hundred and 
sixty; and bade them fall to work, and dislodge those that were upon the 
well, At the same time, such engines as were intended for that purpose 
threw at once lances upon them with a great n and stones of the 
weight of a talent were thrown by the engines that were prepared for that 
purpose, together with fire, and a vast multitude of arrows, which made 
the wall 20 dangerous, that the Jews durst not only not come upon it, but 
durst not come to those parts within the walls which were reached by the 
engines; for the multitude of the Arabian archers, as well as all those that 
threw darts and flung etones, fell to work at the same time with the engines. 
Yet did not the others lie still when they could not throw at the Romans 
from a higher place ; for they then made sallies out of the city, like private 
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robbers Uy partes, and pulled away the hurdles that covered the workmen, 
and killed them when they were thus naked; and when those workmen gave 
‘way, these cast away the earth that composed the bank, and burnt the 
wooden parts of it, together with the hurdles, till at length Vespasian per- 
ceived that the intervals there were between the worke were of die- 
advantage to him; for those spaces of ground afforded the Jews. place for 
assaulting the Romans. So he united the hurdles, and at the same time 
joined one part of the army to the other, which prevented the private 
excursions of the Jews. 

10, And when the bank was now raised, and brought nearer than ever 
to the battlements that belonged to the walls, Josephus thought it would 
be entirely wrong in him if he could make no contrivance in opposition te 
theirs, and that might be for the city’s preservation; so he got together 
his workmen, and ordered them to build the wall higher; and when they 
said that this was impossible to be done while so many darts were thrown 
at them, he invented this sort of cover for them; he bade them fix piles, 
and expand before them the raw hides of oxen, newly killed, that these 
hides, by yielding and hollowing themselves when the stones were thrown 
at them, might receive them, for that the other darts would slide off them, 
and the fire that was thrown would be quenched by the moisture that was 
in them. And these he set before the workmen, and under them these 
workmen went on with their works in safety, and raised the wall higher 
and that both by day and by night, till it was twenty cubits high. He also 
built a good number of towere upon the wall, and fitted to it strong battle- 
ments, This greatly discouraged the Romans, who in their own opinions 
were already gotten within the walls, while they were now at once 
astonished at Josepbus’s contrivance and at the fortitude of the citizens 
that were in the city. 

11, And now Vespasian was plainly irritated ut the great subtlety of 
this stratagem, and at the boldness of the citizens of Jotapata; for taking 
heart again upon the building of this wall, they made fresh sallies upon 
the Romane, and had every day conflicts with them by parties, together 
with all such contrivances as robbers make use of, and with the plundering 
of ali that came to hand, as also with the setting fire to all the other works ; 
and this till Vespasian made his army leave off Sighting them, and resolved 
to lie round the city, and to starve them into a surrender, as supposing 
that cither they would be forced to petition him for mercy by want of pro- 
visions, or, if they should have the courage to hold out till the last, they 
ehould perish by famine: and he concluded he should conquer them the 
more easily in fighting, if he gave them an interval, and then fell upon 
them when they weakened by famine ; but still he gave orders that they 
ahould guard against their coming out of the city. 

12, Now the besieged had plenty of corn within the city, and indeed of 
all other necessaries, but they wanted water, because there was no fountain 
in the city, the people being there usually satisfied with rain water; yet it 
is a rare thing in that country to have rain in summer, and at this season, 
during the siege, they were in great distress for some contrivance to sa. 
tiefy their thirst; and they were very sad at this time particularly, as if 
they were already in want of water entirely; for Josephus, seeing that the 
city abounded with other necessaries, and that the men were of good cou- 
rege, and being desircus to protract the siege to the Romans longer than 
they expected, ordered their drink to be given them by measure: but this 
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scanty distribution of water by measure was deemed by them as a thin; 
more hard upon them than the want of it; and their not being able to drial 
as much as they would, made them more desirous of drinking than they 
otherwise had been; nay, they were as much disheartened hereby as if 
they were come to the last degree of thirst. Nor were the Romans unac- 
Quainted with the state they were in; for when they stood over against 
them, beyond the wall, they could sec them running together, and taking 
their water by measure, which made them throw their javelins thither, the 
place being within their reach, and kill a great many of them. 

18, Hereupon Vespasian hoped that their receptacles of water would in 
no long time be emptied, and that they would be forced to deliver up the 
city to him; but Josephus, being minded to break such his hope, gave 
command that they should wet a great many of their clothes, and hang 
them out about the battlements, till the entire wal] was of a sudden all wet 
with the running down of the water. At this sight the Romans were dis- 
couraged, and under consternation, when they saw them able to throw away 
in sport so much water, when they supposed them not to have enough to 
drink themselves, This made the Roman general despair of taking their 
city by their want of necessaries, and to betake himeelf again to arms, and 
to try to force them to surrender, which was what the Jews greatly de- 
sired ; for, as they despaired of either themselves or their city being able 
be escape, they preferred a death in battle before one by hunger and 
thirst. 

14, However, Josephus contrived another stratagem besides the fore- 
going, to get plenty of what they wanted. There was a certain rough and 
uneven place that could hardly be ascended, and on that account was not 
guarded by the soldiers; so Josephus sent out certain persons along the 
western parts of the valley, and by them sent letters to whom he pleased 
of the Jewa that were out of the city, and procured from them what ne- 
cessaries soever they wanted in the city in abundance. He enjoined them 
also to creep generally along by the watch as they came into the city, and 
to cover their backs with such sheep-skins as had their wool upon them, 
that if any one should spy them out in the night-time, they might be be- 
Tieved to be dogs. This was done till the watch perceived their contri- 
vance, and encompassed that rough place about themeelves. 

15. And now it was that Josephus perceived that the city could not hold 
out long, and that his own life would be in doubt if he continued in it; so 
he consulted how he and the most potent men of the city might fly out of 
it, When the multitude understood this, they came all round about him, 
and begged of him, “* not to overlook them while they entirely depended 
on him, and him alone; for that there was still hope of the city’s deliver- 
ance, if he would stay with them, because every body would undertake any 
pains with great cheerfulness on hie account, and in that case there would 
‘be some comfort for them also, though they should be taken. That 'it be- 
came him neither to fly from his enemies, nor to desert his friends, nor to 
leap out of that city, as out of a ship that was sinking in a storm, into 
which he came when it was quiet and in a calm; for that by guing away 
he would be the cause of drowning the city, because nobody would then 
venture to oppose the enemy when he was once gone, upon whom they 
wholly confided.” 

16. Hereupon Josephua avoided letting them know that he was to go 
away to provide for his own safety, bat told them that ‘‘ he would go out 
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of the city for their sakes; for that if he stayed with them, he should be 
able to do them little good, while they were in a safe condition, and that 
if they were once taken, he should only perish with them to no purpone; 
but that, if he were once gotten free from this siege, he should be able to 
bring them very great relief; for that he would then immediately get the 
Galileans together, out of the country, in great multitudes, and draw the 
Romans off their city by another war, That he did not see what advan- 
tage he could bring to them now by staying among them, but only provoke 
the Romans to besiege them more closely, as esteeming it a most valuable 
thing to take him; but that, if they were once informed that he was fled 
out of the city, they would greatly remit of their eagerness against it.”— 
Yet did not this plea move the people, but inflamed them the more to hang 
about him. Accordingly, both the children and the old men, and the 
‘women with their infants, came mourning to him, and fell down before 
him, and ai] of them caught hold of his feet, and held him fast, and be- 
sought him with great Jamentations that he would take his share with them 
in their fortone; and I think they did this, not that they envied my deli- 
Yerance, but that they hoped for their own; for they could not think they 
should suffer any great misfortune, provided Josephus would but stay with 
them. 

17, Now Josephus thought, that if he resolved to stay, it would be as- 
cribed to their entreaties, and if he resolved to go away by force, he should 
be put into custody. His commiseration also of the people under their 
Inmentations had much, broken that his eagerness to leave them; ao he 
Yesolved fo stay, and arming himself with a common despair of the citizens, 
he said to them, ‘* Now is the time to begin to fight in earnest, when there 
is no hope of deliverance left. It is a brave thing to prefer glory before 
life, and to set about aome such noble undertaking as may be remembered 
by late posterity.” Having said this, he fell to work immediately, and 
made u sally, and dispersed the enemies’ out-guards, and ran as far as the 
Roman camp itself, and pulled the coverings of their tents to pieces, that 
‘were upon their banks, and set fire to their worke. And this was the 
manner in which he never Jeft off fighting, neither the next day nor the 
day after it, but went on with it for a considerable number of both days 
and nights. 

18, Upon this, Vespasian, when he eaw the Romans distressed by these 
sallies, (though they were ashamed to be made to run away by the Jews; 
and when at any time they made the Jews run away, their heavy armour 
would not let them pursue them far, while the Jews, when they had per- 
formed any action, and before they could be hurt themselves, atill retired 
into the city,) ordered his armed men to avoid their onset, and not fight it 
‘out with men under desperation, while nothing is more courageous then 
despair; but that their violence would be quenched when they saw they 
failed of their purposes, as fire is quenched when it wants fuel; and that 
it was most proper for the Romans to gain their victories as cheap aa they 
could, since they are not forced to fight, but only to enlarge their own 
dominions, So he repelled the Jews in a great measure by the Arabian 
archers, and the Syrian slingers, and by those that threw stones at them, 
Hor was there any intermission of the great number of their offensive en- 
gines, Now, the Jews suffered greatly by these engines, without being 
able to escape from them, and when these engines threw stones or javelina 
a great way, and the Jews wore within their reach, they pressed hard upon 
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the Romans, and fought desperately, without sparing either soul or body, 
one part succouring another by turns, when it wes tired down. 

19. When, therefore, Vespesian looked upon himself as in a manner be- 
sieged by these sallies of these Jews, and when his banks were now not far 
from the walls, he determined to make use of his battering ram. This bat- 
tering ram is a vast beam of wood like the mast of a its forepart is 
armed with a thick piece of iron at the head of it, which is so carved as to 
be like the head of a ram, whence ita name is taken. This ram is slungin 
the air by ropes passing over its middle, and is hung like the balance in a 
pair of scales from another beam, and braced by strong beams that pasa on 
both sides of it, in the nature of a croes. When this is pulled backward 
by a great number of men with united force, and then thrust forward by 
the same men, with a mighty noise, it batters the walls with that iron part 
which is prominent. Nor is there any tower so strong, or walla so broad, 
that can resist any more than ite first batteries, but all are forced to yield 
to it at last. This was the experiment which the Roman general betook 
himself to, when he was eagerly bent upon taking the city; but found 
lying in the field eo long to be to his dieadvantage, because the Jews would 
never let him be quiet, So these Romans brought the several engines for 
galling an enemy nearer to the walls, that they might reach such as were 
upon the wall, and endeavoured to frustrate their attempts: these threw 
stones and javelins at them, in the Jike manner did the archers and slingers 
come both together closer to the wall. This brought matters to such a pass 
that none of the Jews darst mount the walls, and then it was that the other 
Romans brought the battering ram that was cased with hurdles all 
over, and in the upper part was secured with skins that covered it, 
and this both for the security of themeelves and of the engine. Now, 
at the very first stroke of this engine, the wall was ebaken, and a 
rible clamour was raised by the people within the city, as if they were al- 
ready taken, 

20, And now, when Josephus saw this ram still battering the same 
place, and that the wall would quickly be thrown down by it, he resolved 
to elude fur a while the force of the engine: with this design he gave 
orders to fill sacks with chaff, and to hand them down before that place 
where they saw the ram always battering, that the stroke might be turned 
aside, or that the place might feel less of the strokes by the yielding nature 
of the chaff. This contrivance very mnch delayed the attempts of the 
Romans, because, let them remove their engines to what part they pleased, 
those that were above it, removed their sacks, and placed them over against 
the strokes it made, insomuch that the wall was no way hurt, and this by 
diversion of the strokes, till the Romans made an opposite contrivance of 
long poles, and by tying hooks at their ends, cut off the sacke. Now when 
the battering ram thus recovered its force, and the wall having been but 
newly built, was giving way, Josephus and those about him had afterward 
immediate recourse to fire, to defend themselves withal; whereapon they 
took what materisls sever they had that were but dry, and made a sally 
three ways, and set fire to the machines and the hurdles, and the banke of 
the Romans themeelves; nor did the Romans well know how to come to 
their assistance, being at once under a consternation at the Jews’ bold- 
ness, and being prevented by the flames from coming to their assistance; 
for the materials being dry with the bitumen and pitch that were among 
them, as was brimstone also, the fire caught hold of every thing imime- 
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diately, and what cost the Romans a great deal of pains wae in one 
houg consumed. 

21, And here a certain Jew worthy of our relation and com- 
mendation; be was the son of Sameas, and was called Eleazar, and was 
born at Saab,in Galilee. This man took ups stone of a vast bigness, and 
threw it down from the wall upon the ram, and this with so great a force 
that it broke off the head of the engine, Healso leaped down and took 
up the head of the ram from the midst of them, and without any concern 
carried it to the top of the wall, and this while he stood as a fit mark to 
be pelted by all his enemies. Accordingly, he received the strokes upon 
his naked body, and was wounded with five darts: nor did he mind 
any of them while he went up to the top of the wall, where he stood 
in the sight of them all, as an instance of the greatest boldness; after 
which, he drew himself on @ heap with his wounds upon him, and fell down 
together with the head of the ram. Next to him, two brothers showed 
their courage ; their names were Netir and Philip, both of them of the 
village Ruma, and both of them Galileans also; these men leaped upon the 
soldiere of the tenth legion, and fel! upon the Romans with such a noise 
and force as to disorder their ranks, and to put to flight all upon whateo- 
ever they made their assaults. 

22, After these men’s performances, Josephus, and the rest of the 
multitude with him, took a great deal of fire, and burnt both the ma- 
chines and their coverings, with the works belonging to the fifth and 
to the tenth legion, which they pat to flight, when others followed them 
immediately, and buried those instruments and all their mate under 
ground, However, about the evening, the Romans erected the battering 
Yam again, against that part of the wall which hud seffered before; where 
a certain Jew that defended the city from the Romans, hit Vespasian with 
adart in his foot, and wounded him a little, the distance being 0 great, 
that no mighty impression could be made by the dart thrown so far off. 
However, this caused the greatest disorder among the Romans, for when 
those who stood near him saw his blood, they were disturbed at it, and a 
report went abroad, through the whole amy, that the general was wounded, 
while the greatest part left the siege, and came running together with 
surprise and fear to the general: and before them all came Titus, 
out of the concern he had for his father, insomuch, that the multi- 
tude were in great confusion, and this out of the regard they had for 
their general, and hy reason of the agony that the son was in. Yet 
did Vespasian soon put an end to the son's fear, and to the disorder 
the army was under, for being saperior to his pains, and endeavouring 
soon to be seen by all that had been in a fright about him, he excited 
them to fight the Jews more briskly; for now every body was willing to 
expose himself to danger immediately, in order to avenge their general ; 
and then they encouraged one another with loud voices and ran hastily 
to the walls, 

23, But still Josephus and those with him, although they fell down 
dead one upon another by the darts and stones which the engines threw 
vpon them, yet did they not desert the wall, but fell upon those who ma- 
naged the ram, under the protection of the hurdles, with fre, and iron 
‘weapons, and stones; and these could do little or nothing, but fell them- 
selves perpetually, while they were seen by those whom they could not see, 
for the light of their own flame shone about them, and made them a most 
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visible mark to the enemy, as they were in tne day-time, while the engines 
could not be seen at a great distance, and so what was thrown at them 
was hard to be avoided, for the force with which these engines threw 
atones and darte made them hurt several at a time, and the violent force 
of the stones that were cast by the engines was so great, that they car- 
ried away the pinnacles of the wall, and broke off the cornera of the 
towers; for no body of men could be so strong as not to be overthrown to 
the last rank by the largenese of the stones. And any one may learn the 
force of the engines by what happened this very night: for as one of those 
that stood round about Josephus was near the wall, his head was carried 
away by auch a stone, and his skull was flung as far as three furlongs. In 
the day-time also, a woman with child had her belly so violently struck, as 
the was just come out of her house, that the infant was carried to the 
distance of half a furlong, so great wae the force of that engine. ‘The noise 
of the instruments themselves was very terrible; the sound of the darts 
and stones that were thrown by them was £0 also; of the same sort was 
that noise the dead bodies made, when they were dashed against the wall; 
and indeed dreadful was the clamour which these things raised in the 
women within the city, which was echoed back at the same time by the 
cries of anch as were slain; while the whole space of ground whereon they 
fought ran with blood, and the wall might have been ascended over by 
bodies of the dead carcases; the mountains also contributed to increase 
the noise by their echoes, nor was there on that night any thing of terror 
wanting, that conld either affect the hearing or the sight; yet did a great 
part of those that fought so hard for Jotapata fall manfully, as were a great 
part of them wounded. However, the morning watch was come ere the 
wall yielded to the machines employed against it, though it had been bat 
tered without intermission. However, within covered tieir bodies 
with their armour, and raised works over against that part which was 
thrown down, before those machines were laid, by which the Romans were 
to ascend into the city. 

24. In the morning Vespasian got his army together, in order to take 

the city [by etorm,] after @ little recreation upon the hard pains they had 
been at the night before ; and as he was desirous to draw aff those that 
oppressed him from the places where the wall had been thrown down, he 
made the most courageous of the horsemen get off their horses, and placed 
them in three ranks over against these ruins of the wall, but covered with 
their armour on every side, and with poles in their hands, that so these 
might begin their ascent as soon as the instruments for sach ascent were 
laid; behind them he placed the flower of the footmen ; but for the rest of 
the horse, he ordered them to extend themselves over against the wall, 
upon the whole hilly country, in order to prevent any from escaping out of 
the city when it should be taken; and behind these he placed the archers 
round about, and commanded them to have all their darts ready to shoot. 
The same commands he gave to the alingers, and to those that managed 
the engines, and bade them to take up other ladders, and have ready to 
‘lay upon those parts of the wall which were yet untouched, that the be- 
sieged might be engaged in trying to hinder their ascent by them, and 
Jeave the guard of the parts that were thrown down, while the rest of 
them should be overborne by the darts cast at them, and might afford his 
men an entrance into the city. 7 : 

25. But Josephus, understanding the meaning of Vespusian’s contri- 
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vance, aet the old men, together with those that were tired out at the sound 
parts of the wall, ea expecting no harm from these quarters, but set the 
strongest of his men at the place where the wall was broken down, and be- 
fore them all six men by themselves, among whom he took his share of 
the first and greatest danger. He also gave orders, that ‘when the le- 
gions made a shout they should etop their ears, that they might not be 
affrighted , end that, to avoid the multitude of the enemies’ darts, they 
should bend down on their knees, and cover themselves with their shields, 
and that they should retreat a little backward for a while, till the archera 
should have emptied their quivers; but that, when the Romans should 
lay their instruments for ascending the walls, they should leap out on the 
sudden, and with their own instruments should meet the enemy, and that 
every one should strive to do his best, in order, not to defend his own city, 
as if it were possible to be preserved, but in order to revenge it, when it 
was already destroyed; and that they should set before their eyes how 
their old men were to be slain, and their children and wives were to be 
killed immediately by the enemy; and that they would befurehand spend 
all their fury on account of the calamities just coming upon them, and pour 
it out on the actors,” 

26, And thus did Josephus dispose of both hie bodies of men; but then 
for the uselees part of the citizens, the women end children, when they 
saw their city encompassed by a threefold army, (for none of the usual 
guards, that had been fighting before, were removed,) when they also saw, 
not only the walls thrown down, but their enemies, with swords in their 
hands, as also the hilly country above them, shining with their weapons, 
and the darts in their hands of the Arabian archers, they made a fina) and 
lamentable outcry of the destruction, as if the misery were not only threa- 
tened, but actually come upon them already. But Josephus ordered the 
women to be shut up in their housea, lest they ehould render the warlike 
actions of the men too effeminate, by making them commiserate their con- 
dition, and commanded them to hold their peace, and threatened them if 
they did not, while he came himself before the breach, where his allot~ 
ment was; for all those who brought ladders to the other places, he took 
no notice of them, but earnestly waited for the shower of arrows that was 
coming. 

27. And now the trumpeters of the several Roman legions sounded to- 
gether, and the army made a terrible shout, and the darts, as by order, 
flew co fast, that they intercepted the light. However, Josephus’s men 
remembered the charges he had given them; they stopped their ears at 
the sounds, and covered their bodies against the darte; and as to the 
engines that were set ready to go to work, the Jews ran out upon them, 
before those that should have used them were gotten upon them, And 
now, on the ascending of the soldiers, there was a great conflict, and many 
actions of the hands, and of the soul, were exhibited, while the Jews did 
earnestly endeavour, in the extreme danger they were in, not to show less 
courage than thore who, without being in danger, fought #0 stoutly against 
them, nor did they leave struggling with the Romens till they either fell’ 
down dead themselves, or killed their antagonists, But the Jews grew weary 
with defending themselves continually, and had not enow to come in their 
places, and succour them; while on the side of the Romans fresh men still 
succceeded thore that were tired, and still new men soon got upon the ma- 
chines for ascent, in the room of those that were tired, in the room of those 
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that were thrust down, those encouraging one another, and joining side to 
side with their shields, which were a protection to them, they became a body 
of men not to be broken, and as this band thrust away the Jews, as though 
they were themselves but one body, they began already to get upon 
the wail. 

28. Then did Josephus take necessity for his counsellor in tl 
distress, (which necessity is very sagecious in invention when it it 
by despair,) and gave orders to pour scalding oil upon those whose shields 
protected them.  Whereapon they soon got it ready, being many that 
brought it, and what they brought being a great quantity also, and poured 
it on all sides cpon the Romans, and threw down upon them their vessels 
as they were stil: hissing from the heat of the fire; this so burnt the 
Romans, that it dispersed that united band, who now tumbled down from 
the wall, with horrid pains, for the oil did easily run down the whole body 
from head to foot, under their entire armour, and fed upon their flesh like 
flame itself, its fat and unctuous nature rendering it soon heated, and 
slowly cooled; and as the men were cooped up in their bead-pieces and 
breast-plates, they could in no way get free from this burning oil, they 
could only leap and roll about in their pains, as they fell down from the 
bridges they had laid. And as they thus were beaten back, and retired to 
their own party, who still pressed them forward, they were easily wounded 
by those that were behind them. 

29. However, in this ill success of the Romans, their courage did not 
fail them, nor did the Jews want prudence to oppose them; for the 
Romana, although they saw their own men thrown down, and in a mise- 
rable condition, yet were they vehemently bent against those that poured 
the oil upon them, while every onereproached theman before him as acoward, 
and one that hindered him from exerting himself; and while the Jews made 
use of another stratagem to prevent their ascent, and poured boiling fenug- 
reek upon the boards, in order to make them slip and fal] down; by which 
means neither could those that were coming up, nor those that were going 
down, stand on their feet; but some of them fell backward, upon the 
machines upon which thcy ascended, and were trodden upon; many of 
them fell down upon the bank they had raised, and when they were fallen 
upon it, were slain by the Jews; for when the Romans could not keep 
their feet, the Jews being freed from fighting hand to hand, had leisure to 
throw their darts at them. So the general called off those soldiers in the 
evening that had suffered so sorely, of whom the number of the slain was 
not a few, while thet of the wounded was still greater; but of the people 
of Jotapata no more than six men were killed, although more than three 
hundred were carried off wounded. This fight happened on the twentieth 
day of the month Desius, [Sivan.] 

80. Hereupon Vespasian comforted his army on occasion of what hap- 
pened, and as he found them angry indeed, but rather wanting somewhat 
to do than any further exhortations, he gave orders to raise the banks still 
higher, and to erect three towers, each fifty feet high, and that they should 
cover them with plates of iron on every side, that they might be both firm 
by their weight, and not easily liable to be set on dre. These towers he 
set upon the banks, and placed upon them such ss could shoot darts and 
arrows, with the lighter engines for throwing stones and darts also; and 
besides these, he set npon them the stoutest men among the slingers, who 
not being to be seen by reason of the height they stood apon, and the bat~ 
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tlements that protected them, might throw their weapons at those that were 
upon the wall, and were easily ecen by them. Hereupon the Jews, not 
being easily able to escape those darts that were thrown down upon their 
heada, nor to avenge themselves on those whom they could not see, and per- 
ceiving that the height of the towers was so great, that a dart which they 
threw with their hand could hardly reach it, and that the iron plates about 
them made it very hard to come at them by fire, they ran away from the 
walls, and fled hastily out of the city, and fell upon those that shot at them, 
And thus did the people of Jotapata resist the Romans, while a great 
number of them were every day killed, without their being able to retort 
the evil upon their enemies, nor could they keep them ont of the city with- 
ont danger to themselves. 

31. About this time it was that Vespasian sent out Trajan against a city 
called Japha, that lay near to Jotapata, and that desired innovations, and 
was puffed up with the unexpected length of the opposition of Jotapata. 
This Trajan was the commander of the tenth legion, and to him Vespasian 
committed one thousand horsemen, and two thousand footmen. When 
Trajan came to the city, he fe it hard to be taken, for besides the 
natural strength of its situation, it wes also secured by a double wall; but 
when he saw the people of this city coming out of it, and ready to fight 
him, he joined battle with them, and after. a short resistance which they 
made, he pursued after them; and as they fled to their first wall, the 
Romans followed them so closely that they fell in together with them: but 
when the Jews were endeavouring to get again within their second wall, 
their fellow-citizena shut them out, as being afraid that the Romans would 
force themselves in with them. It was certainly God, therefore. who 
brought the Romans to punish the Galileans, and did then expose the 
people of the city every one of them manifestly to be destroyed by their 
blocdy enemies; for they fell upon the gates in great crowds; and 
earnestly calling to those that kept them, and that by their names aleo, yet 
had they their throats cut in the very midst of their supplications ; for the 
enemy shut the gates of the first wall, and their own citizens shut the gates 
of the second, so they were enclosed between two walls, and were elain in 
great numbers together; many of them were run through by swords of 
their own men, and many by their own swords, besides an immense 
number that were slain by the Romans. Nor had they any courage to 
revenge themselves ; for there was added to the consternation they were 
in from the enemy, their being betrayed by their own friends, which quite 
broke their spirits; and at last they died, cursing not the Romans, but 
their own citizens, till they were all destroyed, being in number twelve 
thousand, So Trajan gathered that the city was empty of people that 
could fight, and although there should a few of them be therein, he aup- 
posed that they would be too timorous to venture upon any opposition ; 60 
he reserved the taking of the city to the general. Accordingly, he sent 
messengers to Vespasian, and desired him to send his son Titus to finish 
the victory he had gained. Vespasian, hereupon, imagining there might be 
some pains still necessary, sent his son with an army of five hundred 
horsemen, and one thousand footmen. So he came quickly to the city, and 
pat bis army in order, and set Trajan over the left wing, while he had the 
Tight himself, and led them to the siege: and when the soldiera brought 
ladders to be laid against the wall on side, the Galileans opposed 

"from above for a while, but soon they left the walls. 
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Then did Titas‘a men leap into the city, and seized upon it presently; bat 
when those that were in it were gotten together, there was a fierce battle 
between them ; for the men of power fell upon the Romans in the narrow 
streeta, and the women threw whatever came next to hand at them, and 
sustained a fight with them for six hours’ time; but when the fighting 
men were gpeut, the rest of the multitude had their throats cut partly in 
the open air, and partly in their own houses, both young and old together. 
So there were no males now remaining besides the infants, who, with the 
‘women, were carried as slaves into captivity; so that the number of the 
slain both now in the city, and at the former fight, was fifteen thousand, 
and the captives were two thousand one hundred and thirty. This ca- 
isn a the Galileans on the twenty-fifth day of the month Desius, 

ivan. 

32. Nor did the Samaritans escape their share of misfortunes at this 
time; for they assembled together upon the mountain called Gerizzim, 
which is with them a holy mountain, and there they remained: which col- 
lection of theirs, as well as the courageous minds they showed, could not 
Dut threaten somewhat of war; nor were they rendered wiser hy the mise- 
ries that had come upon their neighbouring cities. They aleo, notwith- 
standing the great success the Romans had, marched on in an unreason- 
able manner, depending on their own strength, and were disposed for any 
tumult upon its first appearance. Vespasian therefore thought it beat to 
prevent their motions, und to cut off the foundation of their attempts. For 
although all Samaria had ever garrisons settled among them, yet did the 
number of those that were to come to mount Gerizzim, aud their con- 
spiracy together, give ground to fear what they would be at : he therefore 
sent thither Cercalis, the commander of the fifth legion, with six hundred 
horsemen, and three thousand footmen, who did not think it safe to go up 
the mountain, and give them battle, because many of the enemy were on 
the higher part of the ground ; so he encompassed all the lower part of the 
mountain with his army, and watched them ail that day. Now it hap- 
pened that the Sumaritans, who were now destitute of water, were inflamed 
with a violent heat (for il was summer time, and the multitude had not 
provided themeelves with necessaries,) insomuch that some of them died 
that very day with heat, while others of them preferred slavery befure 
such a death as that was, and fled to the Romans; by whom Cereulis 
understood, that thore who stil stayed there were very much broken by their 
misfortunes. So he went up the mountain, and having placed bis forces 
round about the enemy, he, in the first place, exhorted them to take the 
security of bie right hand, und come to terms with them, and thereby save 
themeelves ; and assured them that, if they would lay down their arms, he 
would secure them from any harm; but when he could not prevail with 
them, he fell upon them and slew them all, being in number elevea thou- 
sand six hundred. This was done on the twenty-seventh day of the month 
Deaius, (Sivan.] And these were the calamities that befell the Samari- 
tane at this time. 

33. But ax the people of Jotapsta still held out manfully, and bore up 
under their miseries bevond all that could be hoped for, on the forty- 
seventh day [of the siege] the banks cast up by the Romans were become 
higher than the wall; on which day a certam deserter went to Vespasian, 
end told him how few were left in the city, and how weak they were, and 
that they had been so worn ont with perpetual watching, and as perpetual 
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fighting, that they could not now oppose any force that came against them, 
and that they might be taken by stratagem, if any one would attack them; 
for that about the last watch of the night, when they thought they 
might have some rest from the hardships they were under, and when a 
morning sleep used to come upon them, as they were thoroughly weary, 
he said the watch used to fall asleep; sccordingly his advice was, that 
they should make their attack at that hour. But Vespasian had a sus 
picion about this deserter, as knowing how faithful the Jews were to 
one another, and how much they despised any punishments that could 
be inflicted on them; this last, because one of the people of Jotapata 
had undergone all sorts of torments, and though they made him pass 
throngh a fiery trial of his enemies in his examination, yet would he 
inform them nothing of the affairs within the city, and as he was cruci- 
fied, smiled at them, However, the probability there was in the rela- 
tion itself, did partly confirm the truth of what the deserter told them, 
and they thought he might probably speak the truth. However, Ves- 
pasian thought they should be no great sufferers, if the report was a 
sham ; so he commanded them to keep the man in custody, and prepared 
the army for taking the city. 

34, According to which resolution they marched without noise, at the 
hour that had been told them, to the wall; and it was Titus himself that 
first got upon it, with one of his tribunes, Domitius Sabinus, and had a few 
of the fifteenth legion along with him, So they cut the throats of the 
watch, and entered the city very qmetly. After these came Cerealis the 
tribune, and Placidus, and led on thore that were under them. Now when 
the citadel was taken, and the enemy were in the very midat of the city, 
and when it was already day, yet was not the taking of the city known by 
thove that held it; for a great many of them were fast asleep, and a great 
mist, which then by chance fell upon the city, hindered those that got up 
from distinctly seeing the case they were in, till the whole Roman army 
‘was gotten in, and they were raised up only to find the miseries they were 
under; and as they were slaying, they perceived the city was taken. And 
for the Romans, they co well remembered what they bad suffered during 
the siege, that they spared none, nor pitied any, but drove the people down 
the precipice from the citadel, and slew them as they drove them down ; 
at which time the difficulties of the place hindered thone that were still able 
to fight from defending themselves; for as they were distressed in the 
narrow streets, and could not keep their feet sure along the precipice, they 
were overpowered with the crowd of those that came fighting them from 
the citedel. This provoked a great many, even of those chosen men that 
were about Josephus, to kill themselvea with their own hands; for when 
they saw that they could kill none of the Romans, they resolved to prevent , 
being killed by the Romans, and got together in great numbers in the ut- 
most parte of the city, and killed themselves. 

35. However, such of the watch as at firat perceived they were taken, 
and ran away a6 fast aa they could, went up into one of the towers on the 
north side of the city, and for a while defended themselves there; but as 
they were encompassed with a multitude of enemies, they tried to ure their 
right hands when it was too late, and at length they cheerfally offered their 
necks to be cut off by those that stood over them. And the Romans might 
‘ave boasted that the conclusion of that siege was without blood [on their 
tide,] if there had not been a centurion, Antonius, who was slain at the 
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tuking of the city. His death was occasioned by the following treachery : 
for there was one of those thet were fled into the caverns, which were a 
great number, who desired that this Antonius would reach him his right 
and for his security, and would assare him that he would preserve him, 
and give him his assistance in getting up out of the cavern; sccordingly, 
be incautiously reached him out hie right hand, when the other man pre- 
vented him, and stabbed him under his loins with a spear, and killed him 
immediately. 

86. And on this day it was that the Romans slew al] the multitude that 
appeared openly; but on the following days they searched the hiding places, 
and fell upon those that were under ground, and in the caverne, and went 
thus through every age, excepting the infante and the women, and of these 
there were gathered together as captives twelve hundred; and as for those 
that were slain at the taking of the city, and in the former fights, they were 
nueabered to be forty thousand. So Vespasian gave order that the city 
should be entirely demolished, and all the fortifcations burnt down. And 
thus was Jotapata taken, in the thirteenth year of the reign of Nero, oa 
the first day of the month Panemus [Tamuz.] 


CHAP, VIII. 


Haw Josephus was discovered by a Woman, and was willing to deliver 
himself up to the Romans; and what Discourse he had with his own 
Men, when they endeavoured to hinder him; and what he said to Vespa- 
sian, when he was brought to him; and in what manner Vespasian used 
him afterward. 


§ 1. Anp now the Romans searched for Josephas, both out of the hatred 
they bore him, and because their general was very desirous to have him 
taken ; for he reckoned that, if he were once taken, the greatest part of the 
‘war would be over. They then searched among the dead, and looked into 
the most concealed recesses of the city; but ex the city was first taken, he 
‘was assisted by a certain supernatural providence ; for he withdrew hiuvelf 
from the enemy when he was in the midst of them, and leaped into a cer- 
tain deep pit, whereto there adjoined a large den at one side of it, which 
den could not be seen by those that were above ground; and here he met 
with forty persons of eminence that had concealed themselves, and with 
provisions enough to satisfy them for not a few days. So in the day time 
he hid himself from the enemy, who had seized upon all places, and in the 
night time be got up out of the den, and looked about for some way of 
escaping, and took exact notice of the watch: but as all places were 
guarded every where on his account, that there was no way of getting off 
unseen, he went down again into the den. Thus he concealed himself two 
days; but on the third day, when they had taken a woman who had been 
with them, he was discovered. Whereupon Vespasian sent immediately 
and zealously two tribunes, Paulinus and Galicanus, end ordered them to 
give Josephus their right hands as a security for his life, and to exhort him 
to come up. 

2. So they came and invited the man to come up, and gave him asau- 
rances that his life should be preserved: but they did not prevail with him; 
for he gathered suspicions from the probability there was that one who 
jhad done so many things against the Romans must suffer for it, though 
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not from the mild temper of those that invited him. However, he was 
afraid that he was invited to come ep i orca to be punished, until Ves- 
pasian sent besides these a third tril , Nicanor, to him: he was one 
that was well known to Josephus, and had been his familiar acquaintance 
in old time, When he was come, he enlarged upon the natural mildness 
of the Romans towards those they have once conquered, and told him, that 
he had behaved himself so valiantly, that the commanders rather admired 
than hated him; that the general was very desirous to have him brought 
to him, not in order to punish him, for that he could do though he should 
not come voluntarily, but that he was determined to preserve a man of hiy 
courage. He moreover added this, that Vespasian, hed he been reaolved 
to impose upon him, would not have sent to him a friend of his own, nor 
put the fairest colour upon the vilest action, by pretending friendship and 
meaning perfidiousness, nor would be have himself acquiesced, or come to 
him, had it been to deceive him. 

3. Now as Josephus began to hesitate with himself about Nicanor’s pro- 
posal, the soldiery were so angry, that they ran hastily to set fire to the 
den ; but the tribune would not permit them so to do, as being very desi- 
rous to take the man alive. And now, as Nicator lay hard at Josephus to 
comply, and he understood how the multitude of the enemies threatened 
him, he called to mind the dreams which he had dreamed in the night time, 
whereby God had signified to him beforehand both the fature calamities of 
the Jews, and the events that concerned the Roman emperors. Now Jo- 
sephus was able to give shrewd conjectures about the interpretation of such 
dreams as have been ambiguously delivered by God; moreover, he was not 
unacquainted with the prophecies contained in the sacred books, as being 
& priest himself, and of the posterity of priests ; and just then was he in an 
ecstacy, and setting before him the tremendous images of the dreams he 
had lately had, he put up a secret prayer to God, and said, “* Since it 
pleaseth thee, who hast created the Jewish nation, to depress the same, 
and since all their good fortune is gone over to the Romans, and since thou 
hast made choice of this soul of mine to foretell what is to come to pass 
hereafter, I willingly give them my hands, and am content to live. And I 

rotest openly, that I do not go over to the Romens as a deserter of the 
ews, but aa a minister from thee.” 

4, When he said this, he complied with Nicanor's invitation. But when 
those Jews who had fled with him understood that he yielded to those that 
invited him to come up, they came about him in a body, and cried out, 
“ Nay, indeed, now may the Jaws of our forefathere, which God ordained 
himeelf, well groan to purpose; that God, we mean, who hath created the 
souls of the Jews of auch a temper, that they despise death. © Josephus ! 
art thou still fond of lite? and canst thou bear to see the light in a state of 
slavery? How soon hast thou forgotten thyself? how many hast thou 
persuaded to lose their lives for liberty? Thou hast therefore had a false 
reputation for manhood, and a like false reputation for wisdom, if thou 
canst hope for preservation from those against whom thou hast fought so 
zealously, and art however willing to be preserved by them, if they be in 
earnest. But although the good fortune of the Romane hath made thee 
forget thyself, we ought to take care that the glory of our forefathera may 
not be tarnished. We will lend thee our right hand end a sword; and if 
thou wilt die willingly, thou wilt die aa general of the Jews; but if unwil- 
Jingly, thou wilt die as a traitor to them.” As eoon an they eaid this, they 
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begen to thrust their swords at him, and threatened they would kill him, 
if he thought of yielding to the Romana. 

5. Upon thie, Josephus was afraid of their attacking him, and yet thought 
he should be a betrayer of the commands of God, if he died before they 
were delivered. So he began to talk like a philosopher to them in the dis- 
tress he was then in, when he said thus to them; ‘*O my friends, why are 
we so earnest to kill ourselves? and why do we eet our eoul and body, 
which are such dear companions, at such variance? Can any one pretend 
that I am not the man I was formerly? Nay, the Romans are sensible how 
the matter stands well enough. It is a brave thing to die in war; but so 
that it he according to the law of war, by the hand of conquerors. If, 
therefore, I avoid death by the sword of the Romans, I am truly worthy to 
be killed by my own sword, and my own hand; bat if they admit of mercy, 
and would spare their enemy, how much moore ought we to have mercy upon 
ourselves, und to spare ourselves? For it is certainly a foolish thing to do 
that to ourselves which we quarrel with them for doing to us. IT confess 
freely, that it is a brave thing to die for liberty ; but still so that it be in 
war, and done by those who take that liberty from us; but in the present 
case our enemies do ueither meet us in battle, nor do they kill us. Now, 
he is equally a coward who will not die when he is obliged to die, and he 
who will die when be is not obliged so to do. What are we afraid of, 
when we will not go up to the Romans? Is it death? If so, what we are 
afraid of when we but suspect our enemies will inflict it on ws, shall we in- 
flict it on ourselves for certain? But it may be said, we must be slaves, 
And are we then ina clear state of liberty at present ? It may also be said, 
that it is a manly act for one to kill himself. No, certainly, but a most 
unmanly one; as I should esteem that pilot to be an arrant coward, who, 
out of fear of a storm, should sink his ship of his own accord. Now, self- 
tourder is a crime most remote from the common natare of all animals, 
and an instance of impiety against God our Creator: nor indeed is there 
any animal that dies by its own contrivance, or by its own means, for the 
desire of life is a law engraven in them all; on which account we deem 
those that openly take it away from us to be our enemies, and those that 
do it by treachery are punished for so doing. And do you not think that 
God is very angry when e man doth injury to what he hath bestowed on 
him? For from him it is that we have received our being, and we ought 
to leave it to his disposal to take that being away from us. The bodies of 
all men are indeed mortal, and are created out of corruptible matter; but 
the soul is ever immortal, and ig @ portion of divinity that inhabits our 
bodies, Besides, if any one destroys or abuses depositum he hath received 
from a mere man, heis esteemed a wicked and perfidious person; but then 
if any one cast out of his body this divine depositum, can we imagine that 
he who is thereby affronted does not know of it! Moreover, our law juatly 
ordains that slaves which ran away from their masters shall be punished, 
though the macters they run away from may have been wicked mastera to 
them, And shall we endeavour to run away from God, who is the best of 
all masters, and not think ourselves highly guilty of impiety? Do not you 
know that those who depart out of this life, according to the law of nature, 
and pay that debt which was received from God, when he that lent it us is 
pleased to require it back again, enjoy eternal fame; that their houses and 
their posterity are sure, that their souls are pure and obedient, and obtain 
@ most holy place in heaven, from whence, in the revolution of ages, they 
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are again sent into pure bodies; while the eoule of those whose hands have 
acted madly against themselves, are received by the darkest place in Hades, 
and while God, who is their father, punishes those that offend against 
either of them in their posterity ; for which reason God hates such doings, 
and the crime is punished by our most wise legislator. Accordingly, our 
Jawa determine, that the bodies of such as kill themselves should be exposed 
till the sun be set, without burial, although at the same time it be allowed 
by them to be lawful to bury our enemies [sooner,] The laws of other na- 
‘tions also enjoin such men’s hands to be cat off when they are dead, which 
hed been made use of in destroying themselves when alive; while they 
reckoned that, as the body is alien from the soul, so is the hand alien from 
the body. It is, therefore, my friends, a right thing to reason justly, and 
not add to the calamities which men bring upon us, impiety towards our 
Creator. If we have a mind to preserve ourselves, let us do it; for to be 
preserved by those our enemies, to whom we have given so many demon- 
strations of our courage, is no way inglorious; but if we have a mind to 
die, it is good to die by the hand of those that have conquered us. For my 
part, I will not run over to our enemies’ quarters, in order to be a traitor 
to myself; for certainly I should then be much more foolish than those 
that deserted to the enemy, since they did it in order to save themselvea, 
and I should do it for destruction, for my own destruction. However, I 
heartily wish the Romans may prove treacherous in this matter; for if, 
after the offer of their right hand for security, I be slain by them, 1 shall 
die cheerfully, and carry away with me the sense of their perfidiousness, 
as @ consolation greater than victory itself.” 

6, Now these and many the like motives did Josephus use tp these men 
to prevent their murdering themselves; but desperation had shut their 
ears, as having long ago devoted themselves to die, and they were irritated 
at Josephus, They then ran upon him with their swords in their hands, 
one from one quarter, and another from another, and called him a coward, 
and every one of them appeared openly as if he were ready to emite him; 
but he culling to one of them by name, and looking like a general to an- 
other, and taking @ third by the hand, end making a fourth ashamed of 
himself, by praying him to forbear, and being in this condition distracted 
with various passions, (as he well might in the great distress he was then 
in,) he kept off every one of their swords from killing him, and was forced 
to do like such wild beasts as are encompassed about on every side, who 
alwava turn themselves against thoze that last touched them. Nay, some 
of their right hands were debilitated by the reverence they bare to their 
general in these his fatal calamities, and their ewords dropped out of their 
hands, and not a few of them there were, who, when they aimed to emite 
bim with their swords, they were not thoronghly either willing or able 
to do it, 

7. However, in this extreme distress, he was not destitute of his usual 
sagacity; but trusting himself to the providence of God, he put hie life 
into hazard [in the manner following :] “And now,” said he, “ since it is 
resolved among you that you will die, come on, let us commit our matual 
deaths to determination by lot. He whom the lot falls to first, let him be 
killed by him that hath the second lot, and thas fortune shall make its pro- 
gress through us all; nor shall any of us perish by his own right hand, 
for it would be unfair if, when the rest are gone, somebody should repent 
and save himself.” This proposal appeared to them to be very just; and 
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when he had prevailed with them to determine this matter by lots, he drew. 
one of the lots for himself also. He who hed the first lot laid his neck 
bare to him that had the next, as supposing that the general would die 
among them immediately; for they thought death, if Joaephus might but 
die with them, was aweeter than life: yet was he with another left to the 
last, whether we must say it happened so by chance, or whether by the 
providence of God. And as he was very desirous neither to be condemned 
by the lot, nor, if he had been left to the last, to imbrue his right hand in 
the blood of his countrymen, he persuaded him to trust his fidelity to him, 
and to live aa well as himself. 

8. Thus Josephus escaped in the war with the Romans, and in this his 
own war with his friends, and was led by Nicunor to Vespasian, But now 
all the Romans ran together to see him; and as the multitude pressed one 
upon another about their general, there was a tumult of a various kind; 
while some rejoiced that Josephus was taken, and some threatened him, 
and some crowded to see him very near; but those that were more remote 
cried out to have this their enemy put to death, while those that were near 
called to mind the actions be had done, and a deep concern appeared at the 
change of his fortune. Nor were there any of the Romans commanders, 
how much soever they had been enraged at him before, but relented when 
they came to the sight of him. Above all the rest, Titus’s own valour, and 
Josephus's own patience under his afflictions, made him pity him, as did 
ulyo the commiseration of his age, when he recalled to mind that but a 
ttle while he wae fighting, but now Jay in the hands of his enemies, 
which made him consider the power of fortune, and how quick is the turn 
of affairs in war, and how no state of men is sure: for which reason he 
then made a great many more to be of the same pitiful temper with him- 
self, and induced them to cotnmiserate Josephus, He was also of great 
weight in persuading his father to preserve him, However, Vespasian 
gave strict ordera that he should be kept with great caution, as though he 
would in a very little time send him to Nero. 

9. When Josephus heard him give these orders, he said, that he had 
somewhat in his mind that he would willingly say to himself alone, When 
therefore they were all ordered to withdraw, excepting Titus and two of 
their friends, he said, ‘‘Thou, O Vespasian, thinkest no more than that 
thou haat taken Josephue himself captive, but I come to thee as a messen- 
ger of greater tidings; for had not I been sent by God to thee, I knew 
what was the law* of the Jews in this case, and how it becomes generals to 
die. Dost thou send me to Nero? For why? Are Nero's successors till 
they come to thee still alive? Thon, 2 Vespasian, art Cesar, and emperor, 
thou, aod this thy son. Bind me now still faster, and keep me for thy- 
eelf, for thou, O Cesar, art not only lord over me, but over the land and 
the sea, and all mankind; and certainly I deserve to be kept in closer cus- 
tody than I now am in, in order to be punished, if I rashly affirm any 
thing of God.” When he had said this, Vespasian at present did not be- 


# Ido not know where to find the law of Moses here mentioned by Josephus, and 
afterwards by Eleazar, b. vii, chap. viii. § 7. and almost implied in b. i. chap. xill, § 10. 
by Jotephos's oorsmendation of Phasaclas for doing 20; I mean, whereby Jewish gene 
tals and people were obliged to kill themselves, rather thau go into slavery under hea 
hens. 4 daube this would bave been no better than selfamurder; and. believe it was 
wather some vain doctrins or intarpretation of the rigid Pharisees, or Ewvens, or Hero- 
diang, than a juse consequence fom aay caw of God delivered by Muses. 
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lieve him, but supposed that Josephus said this, as a cunning trick, in order 
to his own preservation ; but in a little time he was convinced, and be- 
lieved what he said to be true, God himself erecting his expectations, 
#0 as to think of obtaining the empire, and by other signs foreshowing 
his advancement. He also found Josephus to have spoken truth on 
other occasions; for one of those friends that were present at the secret 
conference, said to Josephus, ‘“‘f cannot but wonder how thou couldest 
not fortell to the people of Jotspate that they should be taken, aor couldest 
fortell this captivity which hath happened to thyself, unless what thou now 
seyest be a vain thing, in order to avoid the rage that is risen against thy- 
self.” To which Josephus replied, ‘I did foretell to the people of Jota- 
pate that they would be taken on the forty-seventh day, and that I should 
‘be caught alive by the Romans.” Now when Vespasian had inquired of 
the captives privately about these predictions, he found them to be true, 
and then he began to believe those that concerned himself. Yet did he 
not set Josephus at liberty from his bands, but bestowed on him suits of 
clothes, and other precious gifts; he treated him also in a very obliging 
menner, und continued so to do, Titus still joining his interest in the 
honours that were done him, 
CHAP. IX. 
How Joppa was taken, and Tiberias delivered up, 

§ 1. Now Vespasian returned to Ptolemais on the fourth day of the 
month Panemus, [Tamuz,] and from thence he came to Cesarea, which lay 
bythe sea-side. This was a very great city of Judea, and for the greatest 
part inhabited by Greeks: the citizens have received both the Roman army 
and its general with all sorts of acclamations and rejoicing, and this partly 
out of the good-will they bore to the Romans, but principally ont of the 
hatred they bore to those that were conquered by them; on which ac. 
count they came clamouring against Josephus in crowds, and desired he 
might be put to death. But Vespasian passed over this petition concerning 
him, as offered by the injudicious multitude, with a bare silence. Two of 
the legions also he placed at Cesarea, that they might there take their 
winter quarters, as perceiving the city very fit for such a purpose; but he 
placed the tenth and the fifth at Scythopolis, that he might not distress 
Cesarea with the entire army. This place was warm, even in winter, ns it 
‘was suffocating hot in the summer time, by reason of ite aituation in a plain, 
and near to the sea of [Galilet.] 

2. In the mean time there were gathered together as well such as had 
seditiously got out from among their enemies, as those that had eecnped 
out of the demolished cities, which were in all a great number, and repaired 
Joppa, which had been left desolate by Cestius, that it might serve them 
for a place of refuge; and because the adjoining region had been laid 
‘waste in the war, and was not capable of supporting them, they determined 
to go off to sea, They also built themselves a great many piratical ships, 
and tarned pirates upon the seas near to Syria and Phenicia, and Egypt, 
and made those sees unnavigable to all men. Now as scon as Vespasian 
Anew of their conspiracy, he sent both footmen and horsemen to Joppa, 
which was unguarded in the night-time; however, those that were in it 
perceived that they should be attacked, and were afraid of it; yet did they 
not endeavour to keep the Romans out, but fied to their ships, and lay at 
sea all night out of the resch of their darts, 
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8. Now Joppa 1s not naturally a haven, for it ends in a rough shore, 
where all the rest of it is straight, but the two ends bend towarda each 
other, where there are deep precipices, and great stones that jut out into 
the rea, and where the chains wherewith Andromeda was bound have left 
their footsteps, which attest to the antiquity of that feble. But the north 
wind opposes and beats upon the shore, and dashes mighty waves against 
the rocks which receive them, and renders the haven more daugerous than 
the country they had deserted, Now as those people of Joppa were float- 
ing about in this sea, in the morning there fell a violent wind upon them ; 
itis called by those that sail there, the black north wind, and there dashed 
their ships one against another, and dashed some of them against the rocke, 
and carried many cf them by force, while they strove against the opposite 
waves into the main sea; for the shore was so rocky, and had so many of 
the enemy upon it, that they were afraid to come to land ; nay, the waves 
rose so very high, that they drowned them; nor was there any place whi- 
ther they could fly, nor any way to eave themselves, while they were thrust 
out of the sea by the violence of the wind, if they stayed where they were, 
and out of the city by the violence of the Romans. And much lamenta- 
tion there was when the ships dashed against one another, and a terrible 
noise when they were broken to pieces; and some of the multitude that 
were in them covered with waves, and co perished, and a great many were 
ewbarrassed with shipwrecks, But some of them thought, that to die by 
their own swords was lighter than by the sea, and so they killed themselves 
before they were drowned; although the greatest part of them were car- 
ried by the waves, and dashed to pieces against the sbrapt parte of the 
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rocka, insomuch that the was bloody a long way, and the maritime 
parts were full of dead bodies, for the Romans came upon those that were 
carried to the shore, and destroyed them; and the number of the bodies 
that were thus thrown out of the sea, was four thousand and two hundred. 
The Romans also took the city without opposition, and utterly demo- 
lished it, 

4, And thus was Joppa taken twice by the Romans in a little time; 
but Vespasian, in order to prevent these pirates from coming thither any 
more, erected a camp there, where the citadel of Joppa had been, and left 
a body of horse in it, with a few footmen, that these last might stay there 
and guard the camp, and the horsemen might spoil the country that lay 
round it, and might destroy the neighbouring villages, and smaller cities, 
So these troops over-ran the country, as they were ordered to do, and 
every day cut to pieces and laid desolate the whole region. 

5. But now, when the fate of Jotapata was related at Jerusalem, a great 
many at the first disbelieved it, on account of the vastness of the calamity, 
and because they had no eye-witness to attest the trath of what was re- 
lated about it; for not one person was saved to be a messenger of that 
news, but a fame was spread abroad at random that the city was taken, as 
such fame usually spreads bad news about. However, the truth was known 
by degrees, from the placca near Jotapata, and appeared to all to be too 
true. Yet were there fictitious stories added to whut was really done; for 
it was reported that Josephus was lain at the taking of the city, which 
piece of news filled Jerusalem full of sorrow. In every house also, and 
among all to whom any of the slain were allied, there was a lamentation 
for them : but the mourning for the commander was a pablic one, and 
some mourned for those that had lived with them, others for their kin- 
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dred, others for their friends, and others for their brethren, but all mourned 
for Josephus ; insomuch that the lamentation did not cease in the city be- 
fore the thirtieth day, and a great many hired mourners,* with their pipes, 
who should bring the melancholy ditties to them. 

6. But as the truth came out in time, it appeared how the affairs of 
Jotapata really stood; yet was it found that the death of Josephus was a 
fiction; and when they understood that he was alive, and was among the 
Romans, and that the commanders treated him at another rate than they 
treated captives, they were as vehemently angry at him now, as they had 
showed their good-will before when he appeared to have been dead. He 
was also abused by some as having been a coward, and by others as a 
deserter; and the city was full of indignation at him, and of reproaches 
cast upon him: their rage was also aggravated by their afflictions, and 
more inflamed by their ill success ; and what usually becomes an occasion 
of caution to wise men, 1 mean afBiction, became a spur to them to venture 
on farther calamities, and the end of one misery became still the beginning 
of another; they therefore resolved to fall on the Romans the more vehe~ 
mently, as resolving to be revenged on him in revenging themeelves on the 
Romans. And this was the state of Jerusalem aa to the troubles which 
now came upon it. 

7. But Vespasian, in order to see the kingdom of Agrippa, while the 
king himself persuaded him so to do, (partly in order to his treating the 
general and his army in the best and most splendid manner his private 
affairs would enable him to do, and partly that he might, by their means, 
correct such things as were amiss in his government,) he removed from 
that Cesarea which was by the sea-side, and went to that which is called 
Cesarea Phitippi,t and there he refreshed his army for twenty days, and 
was himself feasted by king Agrippa, where he also returned public thanks 
to God for the good success he had had in his undertakings. But as soon 
as he was informed that Tiberias was fond of innovations, and that Tarichee 
had revolted, both which cities were parts of the kingdom of Agrippa, and 
was satisfied within himself that the Jews were every where perverted 
{froro their obedience to their governors.) he thought it seasonable to make 
an expedition against these cities, and that for the sake of Agrippa, and in 
order to bring his cities to reason. So he sent away his son Titus to [the 
other] Cesarea, that he might bring the army that lay there to Scythopolis, 
which is the largest city of Decapolis, and in the neighbourhood of Tiberias, 
whither he came, and there he awaited for his son, He then came with 
three legions, and pitched his camp thirty furlongs off Tiberais, at a certain 
station easily seen by the innovators: itis named Sennabris. He alao sent 
Valerian, a decurion, with fifty horsemen, to speak peaceably to those 
that were in the city, and to exhort them to give him assurances of their 
fidelity; for he had heard that the people were desirous of peace, but were 
obliged by some of the seditious part to join with them, and so were forced 
to fight for them. When Valerian had marched up to the place, and was 
near the wall, he alighted off his horse, and made those that were with him 
do the same, that they might not be thought to come to skirmish with 


© ‘There public mourners, hired upon the supposed death of Josephus, and the real 
death of many more, illustrate some passages in the Bible, which suppose the same 
custom, as Mat, ai. 17. where the reader msy consult the notes of Grotiue. 
f this Cesare Philippi (twice mentioned in our New Tectament, Mat. xvi, 13, 
) there are coins atil] extant, as Spanbeim here informs us. 
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them: but before they could come to discourse one with another, the most 
potent men among the seditious made a sally upon them armed; their 
leader was one whose name was Jesus, the son of Shapbat, the principal 
heud of a band of robbers. Now Valerian, neither thinking it safe to fight 
contrary tothe commands of the general, though he were secure of a victory, 
and knowing that it w: very hazardous undertaking for a few to fight 
with many, for those that were unprovided to fight those that were ready, 
and being on other accounts surprised at this unexpected onset of the Jews, 
he ran away on foot, as did five of the rest in like manner, and left their 
horses behind them; which horsea Jesus led away into the city, and re- 
joiced as if they had taken them in battle and not by treachery. 

8. Now the seniors of the people, and such as were of principal authority 
among them, fearing what would be the iesue of this matter, fled to the 
camp of the Romans: they then took their king along with them, and fell 
down before Vespasian, to eupplicate his favour, and besought him not to 
overlook them, nor to impute the madness of a few to a whole city, to 
spare a people that had been ever civil and obliging to the Romans; but 
to bring the authors of this revolt to due punishment, who had hitherto 20 
watched them, that though they were zealous to give them the security of 
their right hands of a long time, yet could they not accomplish the same, 
‘With these supplications the general complied, although he were very 
angry at the whole city about the carrying off his horses, and this oecause 
he eaw that Agrippa was under a great concern for them. So when Vea- 

asian and Agrippa had accepted of their right hands by way of security, 

fesus and his party thought it not safe for them to continue at Tiberias, 
so they ran away to Tarichem. The next day Vespasian sent Trajan 
before with some horsemen to the citadel, to make trial of the multitude, 
whether they were all disposed for peace; and as soon as he knew that 
the people were of the same mind with the petitioners, he took his army, 
and went to the city; upon which the citizens opened to him their gates, 
and met him with acclamations of joy, and called him their saviour and 
benefactor. But as the army was a great while in getting in at the gates, 
they were so narrow, Vespusian commanded the south wall to be broken 
down, and so made a broad passage for their entrance. However, he charged 
them to abstain from rapine and injustice, in order to gratify the king; 
and on his account spared the rest of the wall, while the king undertook 
for them that they should continue [faithful to the Romans] for the time 
to come, And thus did he restore this city to a quiet state, after it had 
been grievously afflicted by the sedition. 











CHAP. X. 


How Tarichew was taken. A Description of the River Jordan, and of the 
Country of Gennesareth. 

§ 1. Axp now Vespasian pitched his camp between this city and Ta- 
riches, but fortified his camp more strongly, ax suspecting that he should be 
forced to stay there, and have a long war; for all the innovators had 
gotten together at Tarichese, as relying upon the strength of the city, and 
on the lake that lay by it. This lake is called by the people of the country 
the lake of Gennesareth. The city itself is situated, like Tiberias, at the 
bottom of a mountain, and on those sides which are not washed by the aca, 
had been strongly fortified by Josephus, though not so strongly as Tiberias; 
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for the wall of Tiberias had been built at the beginning of the Jews” 
revolt, when he had great plenty of money, and great power, but Tariches: 
partook only the remains of that liberality. Yet had they a great umber 
of shipa gotten ready upon the lake, that, in case they were beaten at Jand, 
they might retire to them; and they were so fitted up, that they might 
undertake a ea-fight alco. But as the Romans were building a wall about 
their camp, Jesus and his party were neither afrighted at their number, 
nor at the good order they were in, but made a sally upon them, and at 
the very first onzet the builders of the wall were dispersed, and these pulled 
what little they had before built to pieces; but as soon as they saw the 
armed men getting together, and before they had suffered any thing them- 
selves, they retired to their own men. But then the Romans pursued them, 
and drove them into their ships, where they launched out as far as might 
give them the opportauity of reaching the Romans with what they threw 
at them, and then cast anchor, and brought their ships close, as in aline of 
battle, and thence fought the enemy from the eea, who were themselves at 
land. Bat Vespasian hearing that a great multitude of them were gotten 
together in the plain that was before the city, he thereupon sent his son, 
with six hundred chosen horsemen, to disperse them. 

2. But when Titus perceived that the enemy was very numerous, he sent 
to his father, and informed him that he should want more forces. But a8 
he saw a great many of the horsemen eager to fight, and that before any 
guccours could come to them, and that yet some of them were privately 
under a sort of consternation at the multitude of the Jews, he stood in a 
place whence he might be heard, and said to them, ‘* My brave Romans! 
for it is right for me to put you in mind of what nation you are, in the 
beginning of my speech, that 20 you may not be ignorant who you are, and 
who they are against whom we are going to fight. For as to us Romans, 
no part of the habitable earth hata been able to escape our hands hitherto; 
but as for the Jews, that I may speak of them too, though they have been 
already beaten, yet do they not give up the cause; anda sad thing it would 
be for ua to grow weary under good success, when they bear up under 
their misfortunes, As to the alacrity which you show publicly, I eee it, 
and rejoice at it; yet am I afraid lest the multitude of the enemy should 
bring a concealed fright upon some of you: let such an one consider again 
who we are that are to fight; and who those are against whom we are to 
fight. Now these Jews, though they be very bold, and great despisers or 
death, are but a disorderly body, and unskilful im war, and may rather be 
called @ rout than an army; waile I need say nothing of our skill and our 
good order ; for this is the reason why we Romans alone are exercised for 
war in time of peace, that we may not think of number for number, when 
we come to fight with our enemies; for what‘advantage should we reap by 
our continual eort of warfare, if we must still be equal in number to such 
an have not been used to war? Consider further, that you are to have a 
conflict with men in effect unarmed, while you are well armed; with foot- 
men, while you are horeemen ; with those that have no good general, while 
you have one; and as these advantages make you in effect manifold more 
than you are, so do their disadvantages mightily diminish their number. 
Now it is not the multitude of men, though they be soldiers, that manages 
wars with success, but it is their bravery that does it, though there be but 
a few; fora few are easily set in battle array, and can easily assist one ano- 
ther, while over numerous armies are more hurt by themselves than by their 
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enemies. It is boldness and rashness, the effects of madness, that conduct 
the Jews. Those passions indeed make @ great figure when they succeed, 
but are quite extinguished upon the least ill success, but we are led on by 
courage, and obedience, and fortitude, which shows iteelf indeed in our good 
fortune, but still does not for ever degert us in our ill fortune. Nay, in- 
deed, your fighting is to he on greater motives than those of the Jews; for 
although they run the hazard of war for liberty, and for their country, yet 
what can be a greater motive to us than glory ? and that it may never be said, 
that after we have got dominion of the habitable eaith, the Jews are able to 
confront us. We must also reflect upon this, that there is no fear of our 
suffering any incurable disaster in the present case ; for those that are ready 
to assist us are many, and at hand also; yet jt is in our power to neize 
upon this victory ourselves, and I think we ought to prevent the coming of 
those my father is eending to us for our assistance, that our success may 
be peculiar to ourselves, and of greater reputation to us. And I cannot but 
think this an opportunity wherein my father, and I, and you, shall beall put 
to the trial, whether he be worthy of his former glorious performances ; whe- 
ther I be hisson in reality ; and whether you be really my soldiern: for it 
is usual for my father to conquer; and for myself, I should not bear the 
thoughts of returning to him if I were once taken bythe enemy. Andhow 
will you be able to avoid being ashamed, if you do not show equal courage 
with your commander, when he goes before you into danger? For you 
know very well that I shall go into the danger first, and make the first attack 
upon the enemy. Do not you therefore desert me, but persuade yourselves 
that God will be assisting to my onset. Know this also before we begin, 
that we shall now have better success than we should have, if we were to 
fight at a distance.” 

8. As Titus was saying this, an extraordinary fury fell upon the men; 
and as Trajan was already come before the fight began, with four hundred 
horsemen, they were uneasy at it, because the reputation of the victory 
would be diminished by being common to go many. Vespasian had also 
sent both Antonius and Silo, with two thousand archers, and had given it 
them in charge to scize upon the mountain that was over against the city, 
and repel those that were upon the wall; which archers did us they were 
commanded, and prevented those that attempted to assist them that way. 
And now Titus made his own horse march first against the enemy, as did 
the others with a great noise after him, and extended themselves upon the 
plain os wide as the enemy which confronted them, by which means they 
appeared much more numerous than they really were. Now the Jews, 
although they were surprised at their onset, and at their good order, made 
resistance against their attacks fora little while; but when they were 
pricked with their long poles, and overborne by the violent noise of the 
horsemen, they came to be trampled under their feet; many also of them 
were slain on every side, which made them disperse themselves, and run to 
the city as fast az every one of them were able. So Titus pressed upon 
the hindmost, and slew them; and of the rest some he fell upon as they 
atood on heaps, and some he prevented, and met them in the mouth, and 
ran them through ; many also he leaped upon as they fell one upon another, 
and trod them down, and cut off the retreat they had to the wall, and turned 
them back into the plain, till at last they forced a passage by their multitude, 
and got away, and ran into the city. 

4, But now there fel] out a terrible sedition among them within the 
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city; for the inhabitants themselves, who had possessions there, ana to 
whom the city belonged, were not disposed to fight from the very begin- 
ning; and now the lees so, because they had been beaten; but the fo- 
reigners, which were very numerous, would force them to fight so much 
the more, ineomuch that there was a clamour and a tumult among them, as 
all mutually angry one at another. And when Titus heard this tumult, 
for he was not far from the wall, he cried out, ‘* Fellow soldiers, now ie the 
time; and why do we make any delay, when God is giving up the Jews to 
us? Take the victory which is given you: do not you hear what @ noire 
they make? Those that bave escaped our haods are in an uprosr against 
one another. We have the city, if we make haste: but besides haste, we 
must undergo some labour, and use some courage; for no great thing uses 
to be accomplished without danger: accordingly, we must not only prevent 
their uniting again, which necessity will soon compel them to do, but we 
muat also prevent the coming of our own men to our assistance, that as 
few as we are we may conguer #0 great a multitude, and may ourselves 
alone teke the city.” 

&, As soon as ever Titus had said this, be leaped upon bis horse, ond 
rode apace down to the lake; by which Jake he marched, and entered the 
city the first of them all, as did the others soon after him. Hereupon those 
that were upon the walls were seized with a terror at the boldness of the 
attempt, nor durst any one venture to fight with him, or to hinder him; 
a0 they left guarding the city, and some of those that were about Jesus fled 
over the country, while others of them ran down to the lake, and met the 
enemy in the teeth, and some were slain as they were getting up into the 
ships, but othere of them, as they attempted to overtake those that were 
already gone abroad. There was also a great slaughter made in the city, 
while ‘those foreigners that had not fled away already, made opposition ; 
but the natural inhabitants were killed without fighting: for in hopes of 
Titue’s giving them his right hand for their security, and out of coneciona- 
ness that they had not given any consent to the war, they avoided fighting, 
till Titus had slain the authors of this revolt, and then put a stop to any 
further slaughters out of commiseration of these inhabitants of the place, 
But for those that had fied to the luke, upon seeing the city taken, they 
sailed as far as they possibly could from tle enemy. 

6. Hereupon Titus sent one of his horsemen to his father, and let him 
know the good news of what he had done: at which, as was natural, he 
‘was very joyful, both on account of the courage and glorious uctions of his 
son; for he thought now the greatest part of the war was ever. He then 
came thither himself, and set men to guard the city, and gave them com- 
mand to take care that nobody got privately out of it, bat to kill such as 
attempted so todo, And on the next day he went down to the lake, and 
commended that vessels should be fitted up in order to pursue those that 
escaped in the ships. These veseele were quickly gotten ready accordingly, be- 
cause there was great plenty of materials,and a great number of artificers also. 

7. Now this lake of Gennesareth is eo called from the country adjoining 
it. Its breadth is forty furlongs, and its length one hundred and forty ; 
its waters are sweet, and very agreeable for drinking, for they are finer than 
the thick water of other fens; the lake is also pure, and on every side ends 
directly at the shores, and at the sands; it is also of a temperate nature 
when you draw it up, end of a more gentle nature than river or fountain 
water, and yet always cooler than one could expect in so diffuse a place as 
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this is: now, when this water is kept in the open air, it ie as cold an that 
snow which the country people sre accustomed to make by night in sum- 
mer. There are several kinds of fish in it, different both to the taste and 
sight of those elsewhere. It is diveded into two parts by the river Jordan. 
Now Panium is thought to be the fountain of Jordan, but in reality is 
carried thither after an occult manner from the place called Phiala: this 
piece lies as you go up to Trachonitis, and is a hundred and twenty fur- 
longa from Cesarea, and is not far out of the road on the right hand; and 
indeed it hath its name of Phiala [vial or bowl] very justly from the round- 
neas of its circumferance, as being round like a wheel; its water continues 
always up to its edges, without either sinking or running over. And aa 
thie origm of Jordan was formerly not known, it was discovered ao to be 
when Philip was tetrarch of Trachonitis: for he had chaff thrown into 
Phiala, and it was found at Panium, where the ancients thought the foun- 
tain-head of the river was, whither it had been therefore carried [by the 
waters.] Ae for Panium iteelf, its natural beauty had been improved by 
the royal liberality of Agrippa, and adorned at his expenses. Now Jordan's 
visible stream arises from this cavern, and divides the marshea and fens 
of the lake of Semehonitis; when it has run another hundred and twenty 
furlongs, it first passes by the city of Juliae, and then passes through the 
middle of the lake of Gennesareth ; after which it runs a long way over a 
desert, and then makes its exit into the lake Asphaltitis. 

8. The country also thut lies over against this lake hath the same name 
of Gennesareth ; its nature is wonderful, as well as its beauty; ite soil is 
80 fruitful thut all sorts of trees can grow upon it, and the inhabitants 
accordingly plant all sorts of trees there; for the temper of the air is 60 
well mixed that it agrees very well with those several sorte, particularly 
walnuts, which require the coldest air, flourish there in vast plenty; there 
are palm-trees also, which grow best in hot air; fig-trees also and olives 
grow near them, which yet require an air that is more temperate. One 
may call this place the ambition of nature, where it forces thove plants that 
are naturally enemies to one another to agree together; it is a happy con- 
tention of the seasons; as if every one of them laid claim to this country ; 
for it not only nourishes different eorts of autumnal fruit beyond men’s ex- 
pectation, but preserves them a great while; it sup] men with the prin- 
cipal fruits, with grapes and figs, continualy,* during ten months of the 
year, and the rest of the fruits as they become ripe together through the 
‘whole year: for besides the good temperature of the air, it iv also watered 
from a most fertile fountain. The people of the country call it Caphar- 
naum: some have thought it to be a vein of the Nile, because it produces 
the Coracin fish as well as that lake does which is near to Alexandria, 
The length of this country extends itself along the banks of this lake, that 
bears the same name, for thirty furlongs, and is in breadth twenty. And 
this ie the nature of that place. 

* It may be worth our while to obserre here, that near this lake of Gennesareth 
grapes and fige hang on the trees ten months of the year. We may observe elso, that 
in Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechia. xviii. § 3. which was delivered not long before Easter, 
thers were no fresh leaves of fig-trees, nor bunches of fresh grapes, in Judea; vo that 
‘when St. Mark says, chap. xi. ver. 13. that our Saviour, soon after the same time of the 
yess, came and “ found Ce on 8 Sige _ Jerusalem, but ind fg, beaoas the 
time of” new “ ” ripening “ wi uy 
fore other than cid leaven ‘hich our Seciour eam, and ald Age which he expected, and 
which even with us commonly hang on the trees all winter long. 
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9, But now, when the vessels were gotten ready, Veapasian put upon 
whip-board as many of his forces as he thought sufficient to be too hard 
for those that were upon the lake, and set sail after them. Now those 
which were driven into the lake, could neither fly to the land, where all 
was in their enemies’ hand, and in war against them; nor could they 
fight upon the level by sea, for their ships were small and fitted only for 
piracy; they were too weak to fight with Vespasian’s vessels, and the 
mariners that were in them were so few, that they were afraid to come 
near the Romans, who attacked them in great nombere. However, ax 
they sailed round about the vessels, and sometimes as they came near 
them, they threw stones st the Romans when they were a good way off, 
or came closer and fought them; yet did they receive the greatest harm 
themselves in both cases, As for the stones they threw at the Romans, 
they only made a sound one after the other, for they threw them against 
such as were in their armour, while the Roman darts could reach the Jews 
themselves; and when they ventured to come near the Romans, they be- 
came sufferers themselves before they could do any harm to the other, and 
were drowned, they and their ships together. As for those that 
deavoured to come to an actual fight, the Romana ran many of them 
through with their long polea. Sometimes the Romans leaped into their 
ships with swords in their hands, and slew them; but when some of them 
met the vessels, the Romans caught them by the middle, and destroyed at 
once their ships and themselves who were taken in them, And for such 
as were drowning in the sea, if they lifted their heads up above the water, 
they were either killed by darts, or caught by the veasels; but if, in the 
desperate case they were in, they attempted to swim to the enemies, the 
Romans cut off either their haads or their hands; and indeed they were 
destroyed after various manners every where, till the reat being put to 
flight were forced to get upon the land, while the vessels encompassed them 
about [on the sea;] but as many of these were repulsed when they were 
getting ashore, they were killed by the darts upon the lake; and the Ro- 
mans leaped out of their vessels, and destroyed a great many more upon 
the land: one might then see the lake all bloody, and full of dead bodies, 
for not one of them escaped. And a terrible stink, and a very sad sight, 
there was on the following days over that country; for as for the shores, 
they were full of shipwrecks, and of dead bodies all swelled; and as the 
dead bodies were inflamed by the sun, and putrified, they corrupted the 
air, insomuch that the misery was not only the object of commiseration 
to the Jews, but to those that hated them, and had been the authora of 
that misery. This was the upshot of the sea-fight. The number of the 
slain, including those that were killed in the city before, was six thousand 
and five hundred. 

10. After this fight was over, Vespasian sat upon his tribunal at Teri- 
chem, in order to distinguish the foreigners from the old inhabitants; for 
those foreigners appeared to have begun the war. So he deliberated with 
the other commanders, whether he ought to save those old inhabitants or 
not. And when those commanders alleged that the dismission of them 
would be to his own advantage, because, when they were once eet at li- 
berty, they would not be at rest, since they would be people destitute of 
proper habitations, and would be able to compel such as they fled to, to 
fight aguinst us, Vespasian acknowledged that they did not deserve to be 
saved, and that if they hed leave given them to fly away, they would make 
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‘use of it agninst those that gave them leave. But still he considered with 
himself, after what manner they should be slain;* for if he had them 
elain there, he suspected the people of the country would thereby become his 
enemies ; for that to be sure they would never bear it, that eo many that had 
been supplicants to him ehould be killed ; and to offer violence to them, after 
he had given them assurances of their lives, he could not himself bear to do 
it. However, his friends were too hard for him, and pretended that 
nothing against the Jews could be any impiety, and that he ought to pre- 
fer what was profitable before what was fit to be done, where both could 
not be consistent, So he gave them an ambiguous liberty to do as they 
advised, and permitted the prisoners to go along no other road than that 
which led to Tiberias only. So they readily believed what they desired to 
be true, and went along securely, with their effects, the way which was 
allowed them, while the Romans seized upon all the road that led to Tibe- 
riaz, that none of them might go out of it, and shut them up in the city, 
Then came Vespasian, and ordered them all to stand in the stadium, and 
commanded them to kill the old men together with the others that were 
aseless, who were jn number a thousand and two hundred. Out of the 
young men he chose s.x thousand of the strongest, and sent them to Nero, 
to dig through the Isthmus. and sold the remainder for slaves, being thirty 
thousand and four hundred, besides such as he made a present of to Agrip- 
pa; for as to those that belonged to his kingdom, he gave him leave to do 
what he pleased with them: however, the king sold these also for slaves ; 
but for the rest of the multitude, who were Trachonites, and Gaulanites, 
and of Hippos, and some of Gadara, the greatest part of them were sedi- 
tious persons and fugitives, who were of such shameful characters, that 
they preferred war before peace. These prisoners were taken on the eighth 
day of the month Gorpieus [Elul.] 


BOOK IV. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABOUT ONE YRAR.—-PROM THE S1ZGR OF 
GAMALA TO THE COMING OF TITUS TO BESIEGE JERUSALEM, 


CHAP. I. 
The Siege and Taking of Gamala. 


§ 1. Now all those Galileans who, after the taking of Jotapata, had re- 
volted from the Romans, did upon the conquest of Tarichee deliver 
themeelves up to them again. And the Romans received all the fortresses 
and the cities, excepting Gischala and those that had been seized upon 
Mount Tabor; Gamela also, which is a city over against Tarichex, but on 


* Thin is the most cruel and barbarous action that Vespasian ever did in this whole 
war, as he did it with great reluctance also, It was doue both after public sssurance 
given of sparing the prisoners’ lives, and when all knew and confessed that these prison- 
ere were no way guilty of any sedition against the Romans. Nor indeed did Titua now 
give hia consent, so far as appears, nor ever act of himself 50 barbaroaal: 

i xhedding blood, and of punishing the 
the gi f Gischnla leave to keep the Jewish sabbath, b, iv. ol 
Hi. § 3, 5. in the midst of their siege. Nor was Vespasian disposed to do what he did, 
till his officers persuaded him, and thet from two principal topics, viz. that nothing 
eould be unjust that was done against the Jews, and that when both canuot be consis 
wnt, advantage must prevail over justice. Admirable court doctrines these! 
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the other side of the lake, conspired with them. This city lay upon the 
borders of Agrippa’s kingdom, as also did Sogana and Seleucia. And 
these were both parts of Gaulan.tia, for Sogana was a part of that called 
the upper Gaulanitis, as was Gamala of the lower; while Seleucia was 
situated at the lake Semechonitis, which lake is thirty furlongs in breadth, 
and eixty in length; ita marshes reach as far as the place Daphne, which 
in other respects is a delicious place, aud hath such fountaina aa eupply 
water to what is called Little Jordan, under the temple of the golden calf,” 
where it is ent into Great Jordan. Now Agrippa had united Sogana and 
Seleucia by leagues to himeelf, at the very beginning of the revolt from 
the Romans; yet did not Gamala accede to them, but relied upon the dif- 
ficulty of the place, which was greater than that of Jotapata, for it was 
aitonted upon a rough ridge of a high mountain, with a kind of neck in the 
middle; where it begina to ascend, it lengthens itself, and declines as much 
downwards before as behind, insomuch that it is like a camel in figure, 
from whence it is so named, although the people of the country do pot 
pronounce it accurately: both on the side and the face there are abrupt 
parts divided from the rest, and ending in vast deep valleys; yet are the 
parts behind, where they are joined to the mountain, somewhat easier of 
aacent than the other; but then the people belonging to the place have cut 
an oblique ditch here, and made that hard to be ascended also, On its ac- 
clivit, which is straight, houses are built, and those very thick and close to 
oneanother. The city also hangs so strangely, that it looks as if it would fall 
down upon itself, so sharp is it at the top. It is exposed to the south, 
and its southern mount, which reaches to an immense height, was in the 
nature of a citadel to the city; and above that was a precipice, not walled 
about, but extending itself to an immense depth. There was also a spring 
of water within the wall, at the utmost limits of the city. 

2. As the city was natuaally hard to be taken, so had Josephus, by 
building a wall about it, made it still stronger, as also by ditches and mines 
under ground. The people that were in it were made more bold by the 
nature of the place, than the people of Jotapata had been, but had much 
fewer fighting men in it; and they had such a confidence in the situation 
of the place, that they thought the enemy could not be too many for them: 
for the city had been filled with those that had fled to it for safety, ou 
account of its strength ; on which account they had been able to resist those 
whom Agrippa sent to besiege it for seven months together. 

8, But Vespesian removed fron: Emmaus, where he had last pitched his 
camp before the city Tiberias, (now Emmans, if it be interpreted, may be 
rendered a warm bath, for therein is a spring of warm water, useful for 
healing,) and came to Gamala; yet was its situation such, that he was 
not able to encompass it all round with soldiers to watch it ; but where the 
places were practicable, he sent men to watch it, and seized upon that 
mountain which was over it, And as the legions, according to their usual 
custom, were fortifying their camp upon that mountain, he began to cast 
up banks at the bottom, at the part towards the east, where the highest 
tower of the whole city was, and where the fifteenth legion pitched their 


© Here we have the exact situation of one of Jeroboam’s golden calves, at the exit of 
Little Jordan into Great Jordan, near a place called Daphne, but of old Dan, See the 
note on Antiq. b. viii, chaps vill § 2. ‘Reaia suspects, thet even bere we should 
read Dan instead of Daphne, there being no where else any mention of a place called 
Daphne heresbonts, 
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camp ; while the fifth legion did aie over against the midst of the city, 
and whilst the tenth legion filled up ditches and the valleys, Now at 
this time it waa that, as king Agrippa was come nigh the walls, and was 
endeavouring to speak to those that were on the walls about a surrender, 
he was hit with a stone on his right elbow by one of the singers; he was 
then immediately surrounded with his own men. But the Romans were 
excited to set about the siege, by their ind'gnation on the king’s uccouut, 
and by their fear on their own account, as concluding that those men would 
omit no kinds of barbarity against foreigners and enemies, who were so 
euruged againet one of their own nation, and one that advised them to 
nothing but what waa for their own advantage, 

4, Now when the banks were finished, which was done on the sudden, 
both by the multitude of hands, and by their being accustomed to such 
work, they brought the machines; but Chares and Joseph, who were the 
most potent men inthe city, set their armed men in order, though already 
ina fright, because they did not suppose that the city could hold out Jong, 
since they had not a sufficient quautity either of water, or of other neces- 
saries, However, these their leaders encouraged them, and brought them 
out upon the wall, and for a while indeed they drove away those that were 
bringing the machines; but when those machines threw darts and stones at 
them, they retired into the city; then did the Romans bring battering- 
rame to three several places, and made the wall shake [and fall.} They 
then poured in over the parts of the wall that were thrown down, with a 
mighty sound of trumpets and noise of armour, and with a shout of the 
soldiers, and brake in by force upon those that were in the city; but these 
men fell upon the Romans for some time, at their first entrance, and pre- 
vented their going any further, and with great courage beat them back ; 
and the Romans were #o overpowered by the greater multitude of the 
people, who beat them on every side, that they were obliged to run into 
the upper parts uf the city. Whereupon the people turned about, and fell 
upon their enemies who bad attacked them, and thrust them down to the 
lower parts, and as they were distressed by the narrowness and difficulty of 
the place, slew them, and as these Romans could neither beat those back 
that were above them, nor escape the force of their own men that were 
forcing their way forward, they were compelled to fly into their enemies’ 
houses, which were low; but these houees, being thus full of soldiers, 
whove weight they could not bear, fell down suddenly; and when one 
houge fell, it ehouk down a great many of those that were under it, as did 
those do to such as were under them. By this means a vast number of 
the Romans perished, for they were eo terribly distressed, that although 
they saw the houses subsiding, they were compelled to leap upon the tops 
of them; so that a great many were ground to powder by these rums, aud 
@ great many of those that got from under them, lost some of their limbs, 
but etill a greater nnu.ber were suffocated by the dust that arose from thore 
ruins. The people of Gamala supposed this to be an assistance afforded 
them by God, and without regarding what damage they suffered themselves, 
they pressed forward, and thrust the enemy upon the tops of their houses, 
and when they stumbled in the sharp and narrow streets, and were per- 
petually tumbling down, they threw their stones or dart at them, and slew 
them, Now the very ruins afforded them stones enow, and for iron 
weapons the dead men of the enemies’ side ufforded them what they 
wanted; for drawing the swords of those that were dead, they made use 
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of them to despatch such as were only half dead; nay, there were a great 
number who, upon their falling down from the tops of the houses, stabbed 
themeelves, and died after that manner; nor indeed was it easy for those 
that were beaten back, to fly away, for they were so unacquainted with the 
ways, and the dust was so thick, that they wandered about without knowing 
one another, and fell down dead among the crowd. 

5. Those therefore that were able to find the ways out of the city retired. 
Bat now Vesposian always stayed among those that were hard set; for he 
was deeply affected with seeing the rains of the city falling upon his army, 
and forgot to take care of his own preservation. He went up gradually 
towards the highest parts of the city before he was aware, and was left in 
the midst of dangers, having only a very few with him; for even his son 
‘Titus was not with him at that time, having been sent into Syria to Mu- 
cianus. However, he thought it not safe to fly, nor did he esteem it a fit 
thing for him to do; but calling to mind the actions he had done from his 
youth, and recollecting his courage, as if he had been excited by a divine 
fary, he covered himself, and those that were with him with their shields, 
and formed a testudo over both their backs and their armour, and bore up 

inet the enemy's attack, who came running down from the top of the 
city ; and without showing any dread at the multitude of the men or of 
their darts, he endured all, until the enemy took notice of that divine courage 
that was within him, and remitted of their attacks; and when they pressed 
less zealously upon him, he retired, tough without showing his back to 
them till he was gotten out of the walls of the city, Nowa great number 
of the Romans fell in this battle, among whom was Ebutius, the decurion, 
a man who appeared not only in this engagement, wherein he fell, but 
every where, and in former engagements, to be of the truest courage, and 
one that had done very great mischief to the Jews. But there was a cen- 
turion whose name was Gallus, who during this disorder being encompasad 
about, he and ten other soldiers privately crept into the house of a certain 
person, where he heard them talking at supper what the people intended to 
do against the Romans, or about themselves, (for both the man himself and 
those with him were Syrians.) So he got up in the night time, and cut all 
their throats, and escaped, together with his soldiers, to the Romans. 

6, And now Vespasian comforted his army, which was much dejected by 
reflecting on their ill auccess, and because they had never before fallen 
into such a calamity, and besides this, because they were greatly ashamed 
that they had left their general alone in great dangers, As to what con- 
cerned himeelf, he avoided to sty any thing, that he might by no means 
neem to complain of it; but he said, that “ we ought to hear manfully what 
usually falls out in war, and this, by considering what the nature of war 
ia, and how it can never be that we must conquer without bloodshed on 
our own side; for there stands about us that fortune which is of its own 
nature mutable; that while they had killed so many ten thousands of the 
Jews, they had now paid their smal] share of the reckoning so late: and 
as it is the part of weak people to be too much puffed up with good success, 
80 is it the part of cowards to be too much affrighted at that which is ill ; 
for the change from the one to the other is sudden on both sides; and he 
is the best warrior who is of a sober mind under misfortunes, that he may 
continue in that temper, and cheerfally recover what had been lost for- 
merly; and as for what had now happened, it was neither owing to their own 
effeminacy, nor to the valour of the Jews, but the difficulty of the pluce waa 
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the occasion of their advan’ and of our disappointment. Upon reflect- 
ing on which matter one might blame your zeal as perfectly ungovernable ; 
for when the enemy had retired to their highest fastneases, you ought to 
have restrained yourselves, and not, by pretenting yourselves at the top of 
the city, to be exposed to dangers; but upon your having obtained the 
lower parts of the city, you ought to have provoked those that had retired 
thither to a safe and settled battle; whereas, in rushing so hastily upon 
victory, you take no care of your own safety. But this incautiousness in 
war, and this madness of zeal, is not a Roman maxim, while we perform 
all that we attempt by skill and good order ; that procedure is the part of 
barbarians, and is what the Jews chiefly support themselves by. We 
ought therefore to return to our own virtue, and to be rather angry than 
any longer dejected at this unlucky misfortane, and let every one seek for 
his own consolation from his own hand ; for by this means he will avenge 
those that have been destroyed, and punish those thet have killed them. 
For myself, { will endeavour, as I have now done, to go first befure yon against 
your enemies in every engagement, and to be the last that retires from it.” 

7. So Vespasian encouraged his army by this speech ; but for the people 
of Gamals, it happened that they took courage for a little while, upon such 

it and unaccountable success as they had had. But when they con- 
sidered with themselves that they had now no hopes of any terms of accom- 
modation, and reflecting upon it that they could not get away, and that 
their provisions began already to be short, they were excecdingly cast 
down, and their courage failed them ; yet did they not neglect what might 
be for their preservation, so far as they were able, but the most courageous 
among them guarded those parts of the wall that were beaten down, while 
the more infirm did the same to the rest of the wal! that still remained 
round the city. And as the Romans raised their banks, and attempted to 
get into the city a second time, a great many of them fled out of the city 
through impracticable valleys, where no guards were placed, as aleo 
through subterraneous caverns: while those that were afraid of being 
caught, and for that reason stayed in the city, perished for want of fuod, 
for what food they had was brought together from all quarters, and re- 
served for the fighting men. 

8. And these were the hard circumstances that the people of Gamala 
were in. But now Vespasian went about other work by the bye, during 
thie siege, and that was to subdue those that had seized upon mount Tabor, 
a place that lies in the middle between the great plain and Scythopolis, 
whose top is elevated as high as thirty furlongs,* and is hardly to be 


* Theac numbers in Josephus, of thirty Curlongs’ ascent to the top of mount Tabet, 
whother we estimate it by the winding and gradual, or by the perpendicular altitude, and 
of twenty-six furlongn’ circumference upon the top, as alto fifteen furlongs for this ascent 
in Polybius, with Geminue’s perpendicular altitude of almost fourteen furlongs, here noted 
by Dr. Hudson, do none of them agree with the authentic teetimony of Mr. Meundrell, 
an eye-witness, page 112, who says, he was not an hour in getting up to the top of this 
mount Tabor, aid that the area of the top is an oval of sbout two furlonge in length, and 
ene in breadth, So I rather suppose Josephus wrote three furlongs for the axount, or 
altitude, instead of thirty ; and six furlongs for the clreamference at the top, instead of 
twenty-six. Sinee a mountain of oaly three furlongs’ perpendicular altitude may easily 
require near en hour's ascent, and the circumference of an oval of the foregoing quantity 
ia near six furlongs. Nor certainly could auch a vast circumference us twenty-six 
furlongs, or three miles and a quarter, at that height, be encompasted with a wail, im- 
gluing 6 treoch and other fortidcationa, ‘those still remaining, ibid. in the small 
Interval of forty days, as Josephus here eaya thay were by himself. 
VOL, lis ~ 
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secended on its north-side; its top ix a plain of twenty-six furlongs, and 
all encompassed with a wall. Now, Josephus erected this so a wall 
in forty deyy’ time, and furnished it with other materials, and with water 
from below, for the inhabitants only made use of rain water; es, therefore, 
there was a greut multitude of people gotten together upon this mountain, 
Vespasian sent Placidus with six hundred horsemen thither. Now, as it 
was impossible for him to ascend the mountain, he invited many of them to 
peace, by the offer of his right hand for their security, and of his intercession 
for them. Accordingly they came down, but with a treacherous design, 
‘as well aa he had the like treacherous design upon them on the other side ; 
for Placidas spoke mildly to them, as aiming to take them when he got 
them into the plain; they also came down, as complying with his pro- 
1s, but it was in order to fall upon him when he was not aware of it: 
eal Placidas’s stratagem was too hard for theirs; for when the Jewa 
Began to fight, he pretended to ran away, and when they were in pursuit 
of the Romans, he enticed them a great way along the plain, and then 
made his horaemen turn back; whereupon he beat them, and slew a great 
number of them, and cut off the retreat of the rest of the multitude, and 
hindered their return. So they left Tabor, and fled to Jerasalem, while the 
people of the country came to terms with him, for their water failed them, 
and ao they delivered up the mountains and themselves to Placidus. 

9, But of the people of Gamals, those that were of the bolder sort fled 
away and hid themselves, while the more infirm perished by famine; but 
the men of war sustained the siege till the two and twentieth day of the 
month Hyperberetus, [Tisti,] when three soldiers of the fifteenth legion, 
about the morning watch, got under a high tower that was near them, and 
undermined it, without making any noise; nor, when either came to it, 
which wae in the night-time, nor when they were under it, did those that 
guarded it perceive them. These soldiers, then, upon their coming, avoided 
making @ noise, and when they had rolled away five of the strongest stones, 
they went away hastily : whereupon the tower fell down on w sudden with 
a very great noise, and ite guard fell headlong with it; so that those that 
kept guard at other places were under such disturbance, that they ran away ; 
the Romans alao slew many of those that ventured to oppose them, among 
whom was Joseph, who was slain by « dart, as be was running away over 
that part of the wall that was broken down ; bot as those that were in the 
city were greatly affrighted at the noise, they ran hither and thither, and a 
great consternation fell upon them, as though all the enemy had fallen in at 
once upon them. Then it was that Chares, who was ill, and under the 
physicians’ hands, gave up the ghost, the fear he was in greatly contri- 
buting to make his distemper fatal to him. But the Romane so well re- 
membered their former ill success, that they did not enter the city till the 
three and twentieth day of the forementioned month. 

10, At which time Titus, who was now returned, out of the indication 
he had at the destructions the Romans had undergone while he was absent, 
took two hundred chosen horsemen, and some footmen with them, and 

. entered without noise into the city. Now, as the watch perceived that he 
was coming, they made a noise, and betook themselves to their arms; and 
as that his entrance was presently known to those that were in the city, 
some of them eaught hold of their children and their wives, and drew them 
‘after them, and ted away to the citadel, with lamentations and cries, while 
others of them went to meet Titus, and were killed perpetually ; but 20 
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meny of them as were hindered from running up to the citadel, not knowing 
what in the world to do, fell among the Roman guards, while the grosna of 
those that were killed were prodigiously great every where, and the blood 
ran down all the lower perts of the city from the upper. But then Vespa- 
sian himeelf came to his assistance against those that bad fled to the citadel, 
and brought his whole army with him ; now thia upper part of the city was 
every way rocky, and difficult of ascent, and elevated to a vast altitude, 
and very full of people on all sides, and encompassed with precipices, 
whereby the Jews cut off those that came up to them, and did much mis. 
chief to the others by their darts, and the large stones which they rolled 
down upon them, while they were themuelves so high that the enemies’ darts 
could hardly reach them. However, there arose euch & divine storm against 
them as was instrumental to their destruction; this sarried the Roman 
darts upon them, and made those which they threw retarn beck, and drove 
them obliquely away from them: nor could the Jews indeed stand upon 
the precipices, by reason of the violence of the wind, having nothing that 
was stable to stand upon, nor could they see those that were ascending up 
to them ; so the Romans got up and surrounded them, and some they slew 
before they could defend themselves, and others as they were delivering 
up themselves; and the remembrance of those that were slain at their 
former entrance into the city increased their rage against them now: a 
great number also of those that were surrounded on every side, and des- 
paired of escaping, threw their children and their wives, and themeelves 
‘also, down the precipices, into the valley beneath, which, near the citadel, 
had been dug hollow to a vast depth; but so it happened that the anger of 
the Romans appeared not to be so extravagant, as was the madness of 
those that were now taken, while the Romans slew but four thousand, 
whereas the number of those that hed thrown themselves down was found 
to be five thousand ; nor did any one escape except two women, who were 
the daughters of Philip, and Philip himself was the son of a certain eminent 
man called Jacimus, who had been general of king Agrippa’s army; and 
these did therefore escape, because they lay concealed from the rage of the 
Romans, when the city was taken ; for otherwise they spared not #0 much 
‘es the infante; of whom many were flang down by them from the citadel. 
And thus was Gamala taken on the three and twentieth day of the month 
Hyperhereteus, [Tisri,] whereas the city had first revolted on the four and 
twentieth day of the month Gorpieus, [Elul.] 









CHAP. IL 

The Surrender of Gischale ; shea John fies from it to Jerusalem, 
§.1. Now no place of Galilee remained to be taken but the amall city of 
Gischala, whose multitude yet were desirous of peace ; for they were gene- 
rally hosbandmen, and always applied themselves to caltivate the fruits of 
the earth. However, there were a great number that belonged to a band 
of robbers, that were alresdy corrupted, and had crept in among them, and 
some of the governing part of the citizens were sick of the same distemper, 
It was John, the son of a certain man whose name was Levi, that drew 
them into this rebellion, and encouraged them in it. He was a cunning 
Kknave, and of a temper that could put on various shapes; very rash in ex- 

ing great things, and very eagacions in bringing about what he hoped 
ee It was known to evary body that he was fond of war, in order to 
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thrust himself into authority; and the seditious part of the people of Gis- 
chala were under his management, by whose means the populace, who 
seemed ready to send ambassadors in order to surrender, waited for the 
coming of the Romans in battle array. Vespasion sent against them Titus, 
with a thousand horsemen, but withdrew the tenth legion to Scythopolis, 
while he returned to Cesarea with the two other legions, that he might 
allow them to refresh themselves after their long and hard campaign, 
thinking withal thet the plenty which was in those cities would improve 
their bodies and their spirits, against the difficulties they were to go through 
afterwards; for he saw there would be occasion for great pains about 
Jerusalem, which was not yet taken, because it was the royal city, and the 
principal city of the whole nation, and because those that had run away 
from the war in other places got all together thither. It was also naturally 
strong, and the walls that were built round it made him not a little con- 
cerned about it. Moreover, he esteemed the men that were in it to be so 
courageous and bold, that even without the consideration of the walle it 
would be hard to subdue them; for which reason he took care of, and 
exerciged his soldiers beforehand for the work, as they do wrestlera before 
they begin their undertaking. 

2, Now Titus, as he rode up to Gischala, found it would be easy for him 
to take the city upon the first onset ; but he knew withal, that if he took it 
hy force, the multitude would be destroyed by the soldiera without mercy. 
(ow he was already satiated with the shedding of blood, and pitied the 
major part, who would then perish without distinction, together with the 

ty.) —So he was rather desirous the city might be surrendered up to 
im on terms. Accordingly, when he saw the wall full of those men that 
were of the corrupted party, he said to them, That '‘he could not but 
wonder what it was they depended on, when they alone etayed to 
fight the Romans, after every other city was taken by them; 
cially when they have seen cities much better fortified than theirs is, 
overthrown by a single attack upon them; while as many as have 
trusted themselves to the security of the Romans’ right hands, which he 
now offers to them, without regarding their former insolence, do enjoy 
their possessions in safety; for that, while they had hopes of recovering 
their liberty, they might be pardoned ; hot that their continuance still in 
their opposition, when they saw that to be impossible, was inexcusable ; 
for that, if they will not comply with such humane offere, and right hands 
for security, they should have experience of such a war that should epare 
nobody, and ehould soon be made sensible that the wall would be but a 
triffe, when battered by the Roman machines; in depending on which, they 
demonstrate themselves to be the only Galileans that were no better than 
arrogant slaves and captives.” 

8. Now none of the populace durst not only make a reply, but darst not 
a0 much as get upon the wall, for it was all taken up by the robbers, who 
were also the guard at the gates, in order to prevent any of the rest from 
going out, in order to propose terms of submission, and from receiving any 
of the horsemen into the city. But Jobn returned Titus this answer, That 
“for himeelf he was content to hearken to his proposals, and that he would 
either persuade or force those that refused them. Yet he said, that Titus 
ought to have such regard to the Jewish law, 2s to grant them leave to 
celebrate that day, which was the seventh day of the week, on which it 
‘was uplawfal not only to remove their arms, but even treat of peace also; 
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and that even the Romans were not ignorant how the period of the zeventh 
day was among them a cessation froma all labours ; and that he who should 
compel them to transgress the law about that day, would be equally guilty 
with those that were compelled to transgress it ; and that thia delay could 
be of no disadvantage to him: for why should any body think of any thing 
in the night, unless it was to fly away? which he might prevent by placing 
his camp round about them; and that they should think it a great point 
gained, if they might not be obliged to tranagress the laws of their country; 
and that it would be a right thing for him, who designed to grant them 
peace, without the expectation of euch a favour, to preserve the laws of 
those they saved inviolable.” Thus did this man put a trick upon Titus, 
not so much out of regard tu the seventh day, as to his own preservation, 
for he was afraid leat he should be quite deserted, if the city should be 
taken, and had his hopes of life in that night, and in his flight therein. 
Now this was the work of God, who therefore preserved this Jobn, that 
he might bring on the destruction of Jerusalem : as also it was his work 
that ‘Titus was prevailed with by this pretence for a delay, and that he 
pitched his camp farther of the city at Cydessa. This Cydessa was a 
strong Mediterranean village of the Tyrians; which always hated and 
made war against the Jews; it had also a great number of inhabitante, and 
‘waa well fortified, which made it a proper place for such as were enemiea 
to the Jewish nation. 

4. Now in the night time, when John saw that there was no Roman 

rd about the city, he seized the opportunity directly, and, taking with. 
jim not only the armed men that were about him, but a considerable number 
of those that had little to do, together with their families, he fled to Jeru- 
salem, And indeed, though the man was making haste to away, and 
‘was tormented with fears of being a captive, or of loving his life, yet did he 
prevail with himself to take out of the city along with him a multitude of 
‘women and children, as far as twenty furlongs; but there he left them, as 
he proceeded farther on his journey, where those that were left behind made 
sad lamentations; for the farther every one of them was come from his 
own people, the nearer they thought themselves to be to their enemies. 
They also affrighted themselves with this thought, that those who would 
carry them into captivity were just at hand, and still turned themselves 
back at the mere noise they made themselves in this their hasty flight, ag 
if those from whom they fled were just upon them. Many also of them 
missed their ways, and the earnestness of such as aimed to outgo the 
reat, threw down muny of them. And indeed there was 2 miserable 
destruction made of the women and children; while some of them took 
courage to call their husbands and kinsmen back, and to beseech them 
with the bitterest lamentations, to stay for them; but John’s exhortation, 
who cried out to them to save themselves, and fly away, prevailed. He 
said algo, that if the Romans should seize upon those whom they left 
behind, they would be revenged on them for it, So this multitude that 
Tan away was dispersed abroad, according as each of them was able to run, 
one faster or slower than another. 

5. Now on the next day Titus came to the wall, to make the agree- 
ment, whereupon the people opened their gates to him, and came out to 
him, with their children and wives, and made acclamations of joy to him, 
as to one that had been their benefactor, and had delivered the city out of 
custody; they also informed him of John’s flight, and besought him to 
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mpare them, and to come in, and Lring the rest of thove that were for inno- 
vations to punishment, But Titus, not so much regarding the supplica- 
tions of the people, sent part of his horsemen to purane John, but they 
could not overtake him, for he was gotten to Jeruselem before; they also 
slew six thousand of the women and children who went out with him; but 
returned back and brought with them almost three thousand. However, 
Titus was greatly displeased that he had not been able to bring thia John, 
who had deluded him, to punishment; yet he had captives enough, as well 
as the corrupted part of the city, to satisfy his anger, when it missed of 
John. So he entered the city in the midst of acclamations of joy: and 
when he had given orders to the soldiers to pul] down # small part of the 
wall, as of a city taken in war, he repressed those that had disturbed the 
city, rather by threatenings than by executions; for he thought that many 
would accuse innocent persons, out of their osities and quarrels, if he 
should attempt to distinguish those that were worthy of punishment from 
the rest; and that it was better to let a guilty person alone in his fears, 
than to destroy with him any one that did not deserve it, for that proba- 
bly such a one might be taught prudence, by the fear of the punishment he 
had deserved, and have a shame upon him for his former offences, when he 
had been forgiven ; but that the punishment of such as have been once put 
to death could never be retrieved. However, he placed a garrison in the 
city for its security, by which means he ehould restrain those that were 
for innovations, and should leave those that were peaceably disposed in 
greater security. And thus was all Galilee taken, but this not till after it 
had cost the Romans much pains before it could be taken by them, 
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Concerning John of Gischala. Concerning the Zealots, and the High Priest 
Ananus; a3 also how the Jews raised Seditions one against another (in Je- 
rusalem.] 


§ 1. Now upon John’s entry into Jerusalem the whole body of the peo- 
ple were in an uproar, and ten thousand of them crowded about every one 
of the fugitives that were come to them, and inquired of them what miseries 
had happened abroad, when their breath was so short, and hot, and quick, 
that of itself it declared the great distress they were in; yet did they talk 
big under their misfortunes, and pretended to say, that they had not fled 
‘away from the Romans, but caine thither in order to fight them with less 
hazard; for that it would be an unreasonable and a fruitless thing for them 
to expose themselves to desperate hazards about Gischala, and such weak 
cities, whereas they ought to lay up their weapons and their zeal, and re- 
serve it for their metropolis But when they related to them the taking of 
Gischala, and their decent departure, as they pretended, from that place, 
many of the people understood it to be no better than a flight; and espe. 
cially when the people were told of those that were made captives, they 
were in great confusion, and guessed those things to be plain indications 
that they should be taken also, But for John, he was very little concerned 
for thoee he bad left behind him, but went about among all the people, 
and persuaded them to go to war, by the hopes he gave them. He affirmed 
that the affaire of the Romans were in a weak condition, and extolled his 
own power. He also Jested upon the ignorance of the unskilful, as if those 
Romans, although they sh take to themselves wings, could never Sy 
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over the wall of Jerusalem, who found such great difficulties in taking the 
villages of Galilee, and had broken their engines of war against their walls, 

2. These harangues of John’s corrupted 8 great part of the young men, 
and puffed them up for the war; but as to the more prudent part, and 
those in years, there was not a man of them but foresaw what was coming, 
and made lamentation on that account, ag if the city was already undone : 
and in this confusion were the people. But then it roust be observed, 
that the multitude that came out of the country were at discord before the 
Jerasalem sedition began; for Titus went from Gischala to Cesares, and 
Vespasian from Cesarea to Jamnia and Azotus, and took them both ; and 
when he had put garrisons into them, he came back with a great number 
of the people, who were come over to him, upon his giving them his right 
hand for their preeervation. There were besides disorders and civil wars 
in every city, and all those that were at quiet from the Romans turned 
their hands one against another. There was also a bitter contest between 
those that were fond of war, and those that were desirous of pence. At 
the first this quarrelsome temper caught hold of private families, who 
could not agree among themselves; afer which those people that were 
the dearest to one another brake through all restraint with regard to each 
other, and every one associated with those of his own opinion, and began 
already to stand in opposition one to another ; #0 that seditions arose every 
where, while those that were for innovations, and were desirous of war, 
by their youth and boldness were too hard for the aged and the prudent 
men, And, in the first place, all the people of every place betook them- 
selves to rapine; after which they got together in bodies, in order to rob 
the people of the country, insomuch that for barbarity and iniquity those 
of the same nation did no way differ from the Romans; nay, it seemed 
to be a much lighter thing to be ruined by the Romans than by them- 


ives, 

3. Now the Roman garrisons, which guarded the cities, partly ont of 
their uneosiness to take such trouble upon them, and partly out of the 
hatred they bare to the Jewish nation, did little or nothing towards re- 
lieving the miserable, till the captains of these troops of robbers being 
satiated with rapines in the country, got all together from all parts, and 
became a band of wickedness, and ail together crept into Jerusalem, which 
was now become a city without a governor, and, as the ancient custom 
was, received without distinction all that belonged to their nation; and 
these they then received, because all men supposed that those who came 
so fast into the city, came out of kindness, and for their assistance, although 
these very men, besides the seditions they raised, were otherwise the 
direct cause of the city's destruction also; for as they were an unprofitable 
and a useless roultitude, they spent those provisions beforehand which 
might otherwise have been eufficient for the fighting men. Moreover, be- 
tides the bringing on the war, they were the occasions of sedition and fa~ 
mine therein. 

4, There were, besides these, other robbers that came out of the coun- 
try, and came into the city, and joining to them those that were worse 
than themselvea, omitted no kind of barbarity ; for they did not measure 
their courage by their rapines and plunderings only, but proceeded as far 
as murdering men; and thie not in the night-time or privately, or with 
regard to ordinary men, but did it openly in the day-time, and began with 
the most eminest persons in the city; for the first man they meddled with 
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was Antipas, one of the royal lineage, and the most potent man in the 
whole city, insomuch that the public treasures were committed to his care; 
luim they took and confined, as they did in the next place to Levias, a per- 
son of great note, with Sophas the son of Raguel: both of whom were of 
Toyal lineage also. And besides these, they did the same to the princi- 
pal men of the country. This caused a terrible consternation among the 
people, and every one contented himself with taking care of his own enfety, 
as they would do if the city had been taken in war. 

5. But these were not satisfied with the bonds into which they had put 
the men forementioned; nor did they think it safe for them to keep them 
thus in custody long, since they were men very powerful, and had numer- 
ous families of their own that were able to avenge them, Nay, they thought 
the very people would perhaps be so moved at these unjust proceedings, 
as to rise in a body against them : it was therefore resolved to have them 
slain. Accordingly, they sent one John, who was the most bloody-minded 
of them all, to do that execution: this man was also called the eon of Dor- 
cas,* in the language of our country. Ten more men went along with him 
into the prison, with their swords drawn, and so they cut the throats of 
those that were in custody there. The grand lying pretence these men 
made for so flagrant an enormity was this, that these meu had had confe~ 
rence with the Romans for a surrender of Jerusalem to them; and eo 
they said they had slain only such as were traitors to their common 
liberty, Upon the whole, they grew the more insolent upon this bold 
praalt of theirs, as though they had been the benefactors and eavioura of 
the city. 

6. Now the people were come to that degree of meanness and fear, and 
these robbers to that degree of madness, that these last took upon them 
to appoint high priests.| So when they had disannulled the succession, 
according to those families out of which the high priests used to be made, 
they ordained certain unknown and ignoble persons for that office, that they 
might have their assistance in their wicked undertakings; for such as ob- 
tained this highest of all honours without any desert, were forced to comply 
with those that bestowed it on them, They also set the principal meo at 
‘variance one with another, by several sorte of contrivances and tric] nd 
gained the opportunity of doing what they pleased, by the mutual quarrels 
of those who might have obstructed their measures; till at length, when 
they were satiated with the unjust actions they had done towards men, 
they transferred their contumelious behaviour to God himeelf, and came 
into the sanctuary with polluted feet, 


© This name Dorcas in Greek, was Tabitha in Hebrew or Syriac, as Acts ix. 36. 
Accordingly, some of the manuscripts net it down here Tabetha or Tebets Not 
can the contest in Josephus be made out, but by supposing the reading to hi 
been this, The son of Tabitha, “which, in the langage of our country, denotes Dorcas, 
‘or a doe.) 
. + Here we may discover the utter diegrace and ruin of the high priesthood among 
the Jews, when undeserving, ignoble, und vile persons, were advanced to that noble 
office by the seditious; which sort of high priests, as Josephus well remarka here, 
was thereupon obliged to comply with and assist those that advanced them, in theit 
impious practices. The names of these high priests, or rather ridiculous and profane 
us, were Jesus the son of Damneas, Jesus the son of Gamaliel, Matthies the 
‘son of Theophilus, and that [ae ony ignoramur, Phaunias, the son of Samuel ; all 
which wa shall meet with in Josephus’ future y of this war; nor do we mest with 
any other so much as pretended high priest after Phaonias till Jerusslem was taken 
and destroyed. : 
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7. And now the multitude were going to inst them already ; for 
Ananus, the aucientest of the high priesta, them to it. He was 
a very prudent. man, and had perhaps saved the city, if he could have es- 
caped the hands of those thet plotted against him. Those men made the 
temple of God a strong hold for them, and a place whither they might re- 
sort, in order to avoid the troubles they feared from the people ; the senc- 
tuary was now become a refuge, and a sbop of tyranny. They also mixed 
jesting among the miseries they introduced, which was more intolerable 
than what they did; for, in order to try what surprise the people would be 
under, and how far their own power extended, they undertook to dispose 
of the high priesthood, by casting lots for it, whereas, as we have said al- 
ready, it was to descend by succession in a family. The pretence they 
made for this strange attempt was an ancient practice, while they said that 
of old it waa determined by lot; but, in trath, it wae no better than a dis- 
solution of an undeniable law, and a cunning contrivance to seize upon the 
government, derived from those that presumed to appoint governors as 
they themselves pleased. 

8, Hereupon they eent for one of the pontifical tribes, which is called 
Eniachim,* and cast lota which of it ahould be the high priest. By fortune 
the lot so fell as to demonstrate their iniquity after the plainest manner ; 
for it fell upon one whose name was Phanaias, the gon of Samuel, of the 
village Aptha. He was a man not only unworthy of the high priesthood, 
but that did not well know what the high priesthood was, such a mere rustic 
was he; yet did they hail this man, without his own consent, out of the 
country, as if they were acting a play upon the stage, and adorned him 
with a counterfeit face; they also put upon him the sacred garments, and 
upon every occasion instructed him what he was to do. ‘This horrid piece 
of wickedness was sport and pastime with them, but occasioned the other 
priests, who at a distance saw their law made a jest of, to shed tears, and 
sorely lament the dissolution of such a sacred dignity. 

9. And now the people could no longer bear the insolence of this pro- 
cedure, but did altogether run zealously, in order to overthrow that ty- 
ranny : and indeed they were Gorion, the san of Josephus, and Symeon,t 
the son of Gamaliel, who encouraged them, by going up and down when 
they were assembled together in crowds, and as they saw them alone, to 
bear no longer, but to inflict punishments upon these pests and plagues of 
their freedom, and to purge the temple of these bloody polluters of it. The 
best eateemed also of the high prieste, Jesus, the son of Gamala, and Ana- 
nus, the sun of Ananus, when they were at their assemblies, bitterly re- 
proached the people for their sloth, and excited them against the Zealots, 
for that was the name they went by, as if they were zealous in good un- 
dertakinge, and were not rather zealous in the worst actions, and extrava- 
gant in them beyond the example of others. 











This tribe or course of the high priests, or priests here called Eniakim, seems to 
the learned Mr. Lowth, ane well versed in Josephus, to be that, 1 Chron. xxiv. 12, * the 
course of Jakim,”” whete some copies have “the course of Btiakim ;” and I think this to 
be by no means an improbable conjecture, 

+ This Symeon, the son of Garualiel, is mentioned as the pretident of the Jewish san 
hedrim, and one that perished in the destruction of Jerusalem, by the Jewish rabbins, 
as Reland observes on this place, He also tolls ue that those rebbina mention ane 
Jesus, the son of Gamala, as once a high priest, but this long before the destruction of 
Jerusalem 00 that, if he were the same person with this Jesus, the son of Gemala, iu 
Josephus, he must hare lived to be very okd or they have been very bad chronelogers. 
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10. And now, when the multitude were gotten together to an amembly, 
and every one was in indignation at these men seizing upon the sanctuary, 
at their rapine and murders, but had not yet begun their attacks upon them, 
(the reason of which was this, that they imagined it to be a difficult thing 
to eupprees these Zealots, as indeed the care was,) Ananus stood in the 
midst of them, and castiog his eyes frequently at the temple, and having 
a flood of tears in his eyes, he eaid, ‘’ Certainly it had been good for me to 
die before I had seen the house of God full of so many abominations, or 
these eacred places, that ought not to be trodden upon at randem, filled 
with the feet of these blood-shedding villains; yet do I, who am clothed 
with the vestments of the high priesthood, and am called by that most ve- 
nerable name (of high priest,] etill live, and am but too fond of living, and 
cannot endure to undergo a death which would be the glory of my old age; 
and if 1 were the only person concerned, and as it were in a desert, I would 
give up my life, and thet alone for God's sake: for to what purpore is it to 
live among a people insensible of their calamities, and where there is no 
notion remaining of any remedy for the miseries thet are upon them? For 
when you are seized upon, you bear it; when you are beaten, you are si- 
lent; and when the people are murdered, no body darea so much as send 
out a groan openly. bitter tyranny that we are under! But why do I 
complain of the tyrants? Was it not you, and your sufferance of them, that 
have nourished them? Was it not you that overlooked those that first of 
‘all got together, for they were then but a few, and by your silence made 
them grow to be many, and by conniving at them, when they took arme, in 
effect armed them against yourselves? You ought to have then prevented 
their first attempts, when they fell a reproaching your relations; but by 
neglecting that care in time, you have encouraged these wretches to plun- 
der men, When houses were pillaged, nobody said a word; which was 
the occasion why they carried off the owners of those houses; und when 
they were drawn through the midst of the city, nobody came to their ae- 
sistance. They then proceeded to put those whom you have betrayed into 
their bands into bonds: I do not say how many, and of what charucters 
those men were whom they thus served, but certainly they were such as 
‘were accused by none, and condemned by none; and since nobody suc- 
coured them when they were put in bonds, the consequence was, thut you 
saw the same persons slain, We have seen this also; so that stil! the best 
of the herd of brute animals, as it were, have been still led to be sacrificed, 
when yet nobody said one word, or moved his right hand for their preser- 
vation. Will you bear, therefore, will you bear to see your sanctuary 
trampled on? and will you lay ateps for these profane wretches, upon which 
they may mount to higher degrees of insolence? Will you not pluck them 
down from their exaltation? for even by this time they had proceeded to 
higher enormities, if they had been able to overthrow any thing greater than 
the sanctuary. They have seized upon the strongest place of the whole 
city; you may call it the temple, if you please, though it be like a citadel 
or fortrese. Now, while you have tyranny in 20 great a degree walled in, 
and see your enemies over your heads, to what purpose is it to take coun- 
sel? and what have you to support your minds withal? Perhaps you may 
wait for the Romans, that they may protect our holy places: are our mat- 
tera then brought to that pass, and are we come to that degree of misery, 
that our enemies themselves are expected to pity ue? © wretched crea- 
turea! will you not rise up, and turn upon those that strike you? which 
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you may observe in wild beasts themselves, that will avenge themselves on 
thoee that strike them, Will you not call to mind, every one of you, the 
calamities you yourselves have suffered? nor lay before your eyes what af- 
flictions you yourselves have undergone? and will not such things sharpen 
your souls to revenge? Is therefore that most honourable and most na- 
tural of our passions utterly lost—I mean the desire of liberty? Truly, we 
are in love with slavery, and in love with those that lord it over us, as if 
we had received that principle of subjection from our ancestors; yet did 
they undergo many and great wars for the sake of liberty, nor were they 
20 far overcome by the power of the Egyptians, or the Medes, but that till 
they did what they thought fit, notwithstanding their commands to the 
contrary. And what cecasion is there now for a war with the Romans? 
(I meddle not with determining whether it be an advantageous and profit- 
able war or not.) What pretence is there for it? Is it not that we may 
enjoy our liberty? Besides, shall we not bear the lords of the habitable 
earth to be lords over us, and yet bear tyrants of our own country? Al- 
though I roust say that submission to foreigners may be borne, because 
fortune hath already doomed us to it, while submission to wicked people of 
our own nation is too unmanly, and brought upon us by our own consent 
However, since I have had occasion to mention the Romane, I will net 
conceal a thing that, as 1 am speaking, comes into my mind, and affects 
me cunsiderably : it is this, that though we should be taken by them, (God 
forbid the event should be so!) yet we can undergo nothing that will be 
harder to be borne than what these men have already brought upon us.— 
How then can we avoid shedding of tears, when we see the Roman do1 
tions in our temple, while we withal eee those of our own nation taking 
our spoils, and plundering our glorious metropolis, and slaughtering our 
men, from which enormities these Romans themeelves would have ab- 
stained? To see those Romans never going beyond the bounds allotted to 
profane persons, nor venturing to break in upon any of our sacred customs, 
nay, having a horror on their minds when they view at a distance those 
sacred walls; while some that have been born in this very country, and 
brought up in our custome, and celled Jews, do walk about in the midst 
of the holy places, at the very time when their hands are still warm with 
the slaughter of their own countrymen, Besides, can any one be afraid of 
a war abroad, and that with such as will have comparatively much greater 
moderation than our own people have? For truly, if we way evit our 
words to the things they represent, it is probable one may hereafter find 
the Romans to be the supporters of our Jaws, and those within ourselves 
the subverters of them, And now I am persuaded thet every oue of you 
here comes satisfied, before I speak, that these overthrowers of our liber- 
ties deserve to be destroyed, and that nobody can so much as devise a pu- 
nishment that they have not deserved by what they have done, that 
you are all provoked against them by those their wicked actio 
you have suffered so greatly. But perhaps many of yon ere affrighted at 
the multitude of those Zealots, and at their audaciousness, as well as at the 
adventage they have over us in their being higher in place than we are; 
for these circumstances, as they have been occasioned by your negligence, 
so will they become etill greater by being atill longer neglected; for their 
multitude is every day augmented, by every i man’s running away to those 
that are like to themselves, and their eudaciousness is therefore inflamed 
because they meet with no obstruction to their designe. And for their 
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higher place, they will make use of it for engines also, if we give them 
time to do 20: at Be assured of this, that if we get up to fight them, they 
will be made tamer by their own consciences; and what advantages they 
have in the height of their situation, they will loce by the opposition of 
their reason : perhaps also God himeelf, who hath been affronted by them, 
will make what they throw at us return against themselves, and these im- 
pious wretches will be killed by their own darta: let us but make our ap- 
pearance before them, and they will come to nothing. However, it ina 
right thing, if there should be any danger in the attempt, to die before 
these holy gates, and to spend our very lives, if not for the sake of our 
children and wives, yet for God's sake, and for the sake of his sanctaary. 
I will assist yon both with my counsel and with my hand; nor shall any 
sagacity of ours be waating for your support, nor shell you sce that I will 
be eparing of my body neither.” 

I. By these motives Ananus encouraged the multitude to go againet 
the Zealots, although he knew how difficult it would be to disperse them, 
because of their multitude, and their youth, and the courage of their souls, 
but chiefly because of their consciousness of what they had done, since 
they would not yield, as not so much as hoping for pardon at the Inst for 
those their enormitics. However, Ananus resolved to undergo whatever 
euffering might come upon him, rather than overlook things, now they 
were in such great confusion. So the multitude cried out to him to lead 
them on against those whom he had described in his exhortation to them, 
and every one of them was most readily disposed to run any hazard what- 
Boever on that account, 

12. Now while Ananus was choosing out his men, and putting those 
that were proper for his purpose in array for fighting, the Zealots got in- 
formation of his undertaking (for there were some who went to him, and 
told them all that the people were doing,) and were irritated at it, and 
leaping out of the temple in crowds, and by parties, spared none whom 
they met with. Upon this Ananus got the populace together on the 
sudden, who were more numerous indeed than the Zealots, but inferior to 
them in arms, because they had not been regularly put into array for 
fighting, but the alacrity that every body showed supplied all their defects 
on both sides, the citizens taking up 20 great 9 passion as was stronger 
than arms id deriving a degree of courage from the temple, more 
forcible than any multitude whatsoever: and indeed these citizens thought 
it was not possible for them to dwell in the city, unless they could cut off 
the robbera that were in it, The zealots also thought that, unless they 
prevailed, there would be no punishment so bad, but it would be inflicted 
on them. So their conflicts were conducted by their passions, and at the 
first they only cast stones at each other in the city, and before the temple, 
and threw their javelins at a distance; but when either of them were too 
hard for the other, they made use of their swords; and great slaughter 
was made on both sides, and a great number were wounded, As for the 
dead bodies of the people, their relations carried them ont to their own 
houses; but when any of the Zealots were wounded, he went up into 
the temple, and defiled that sacred floor with his blood, insomuch that one 
may say it was their blood alone that polluted their sanctuary. Now in 
these conflicts the robbers always sallied out of the temple, and were too 
hard for their enemies; bat the populace grew very angry, and became 
more and more numerous, and reproached those that gave back, and those 
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“benind would not afford room to those that were going off, put forced 
them on again, til] at length they made their whole body to turn against 
their adversaries, and the robbers could no longer oppose them, but were 
forced gradually to retire into the temple; when Anenus* and his party 
fell into it at the eame time together with them. This horribly affrighted 
the robbers, because it deprived them of the first court; so they fled into 
the inner court immediately, and shut the gates. Now Ananus did not 
think fit to make any attack againet these holy gates, although the other 
threw their stones and darts at them from above. He also deemed it un- 
lawful to introduce the multitude into that court before they were purified ; 
he therefore chose out of them all by Jot six thousand armed men, and 
placed them as guards in the cloistera ; 80 there was a succession of auch 
guards one after another, and every one was forced to attend in his course; 
although many of the chief of the city were dismissed by those that then 
took on them the government, upon their hiring some of the poorer sort, 
and sending them to keep the guard in their stead. 

18. Now it was John who, as we told you, ran away from Gischala, 
that was the occasion of all these being destroyed. He wi man of great 
craft, and bore about hiro in his soul a strong passion after tyranny, and 
at a distance was the adviser in theee actions ; and indeed at this time he 
pretended to be of the people's opinion, and went all about with Ananus, 
when he consulted the great men every day, and in the night-time alao 
when he went round the watch; but he divulged their secrets to the 
Zealots, and every thing that the people deliberated about was by his 
tmaeans known to their enemies, even before it had been well agreed upon 
by themselves. And by way of contrivance how he might not be brought 
into saspicion, he cultivated the greatest friendship possible with Ananus, 
and with the chiefs of the people; yet did thie overdoing of his tora 
against him, for he flattered them so extravagantly, that he was but the 
more suspected ; and his constant attendance every where, even when he 
was not invited to be present, made him strongly suspected of betraying 
their secrets to the enemy ; for they plainly perceived that they understood 
all the resolutions taken against them st their consultations, Nor was 
there any one whom they had so much reason to suspect of that discovery 
aa this John; yet was it not easy to get quit of him, so potent was he 
grown by his wicked practices, He wae also supported by many of those 
eminent men, who were to be consulted upon all considerable affairs; it 
was therefore thought reasonable to oblige him to give them ascurance 
of his good-will upon oath: accordingly, John took euch an oath readily, 
thet he would be on the people's side, and would not betray any of their 
counsels or practices to their enemies, and would at them in overthrow- 
ing those that attacked them, and that both by his hand and his advice. 
So Anannus and party believed his oath, and did now receive him 
to their consultations without further suspicion; may, so far did they 














© It is worth notice bere, that this Ananus, the beat of the Jews at this time, and the 
high priest, who was 40 very uneasy at the profanation of the “ Jewish courts” of the 
temple by the Zealots, did not however scruple the profanstion of the “ court of tbe 
Gentiles,” as in our Saviour'a days it was very much profaned by the Jews, and made s 
aarket place, nay, a “ den of thieves,” without scruple, Matt. xxi. 12, 18. Mark ai, 
16, 16, 12. Ascondingly, Jouephus himself, when be spentsof the tro inner court, calls 
them both agia, ot holy places; but, so far an I remember, bever gives that character of 
the court of the Gentiles. See b. y, chap. ix. § 2 
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believe him, that they sent him es their ambassador into the temple, to the 
Zealots, with proposals of accommodation ; for they were very desirous to 
avoid the pollution of the temple ss much as they possibly could, and that 
no one of their nation should be slain therein. 

14. But now this John, os if his oath had been made to the zealots, and 
for confirmation of hie good-will to them, went into the temple, and stood 
in the widet of them, and spake as follows: That “ he had run many 
hazards on their account, and in order to let them know of every thing 
that was secretly contrived against them by Avanus and his party; but 
thut both he and they should be cast into the most imminent danger, unless 
some providential assistance were afforded them ; for that Ananus made no 
longer delay, but had prevailed with the people to send ambassadors to 
‘Vespasian, to invite him to come presently and take the city; and that he 
had appointed a fast for the next day against them, that they might obtain 
admission into the temple on a religious account, or gain it by force, and 
with them there; that he did not see how long they could either 
endure a siege, or how they conld fight so many enemies.” He added 
farther, ‘ That it was by the providence of God, he was himself sent an 
ambassador to them for an accommodation: for that Ananus did therefore 
offer them such proposala, that he might come upon them when they were 
unarmed; that they ought to choose one of these two methods, either to 
intercede with those that guarded them, to save their lives, or to provide 
some foreign assistance for themselves: that if they fostered themselves 
with the hopes of pardon, in case they were subdued, they had forgotten 
what desperate things they had done, or could suppose, that as soon as the 
actora repented, those that had suffered by them must be presently recon- 
ciled to them: while those that have done injuries, though they pretend to 
repent of them, are frequently hated by the others for that sort of repent~ 
ance; and that the eufferers, when they get the power into their hands, 
are usually etill more severe upon the actors: that the friends and kindred 
of those who had been destroyed would always be laying plots againat 
them; and that a large body of people were very angry on account 
of their gross breaches of their laws, and [illegal] judicatures, inso- 
mach, that although some part might commiserate them, those would 
be quite overborne by the majority.” 






CHAP. IV. 

The Idumeans being sent for by the Zealots, came immediately to Jerusalem : 
and when they were excluded out of the City, they lay all night there. 
Jesus, one of the High Priests, makes a Speech to them; and Simon the 
Tdumean makes a Reply to it. 

§ 1. Now by this crafty speech, John made the Zealots afraid: yet he 
durat not directly name what foreign assistance meant, but in a covert way 
only intimated at the Idumeans,—But now that he might particularly irri- 
tate the leaders of the Zealots, he calumniated Ananus, that he was abont 
a piece of barbarity, and did in a special manner threaten them. These 
leaders were Eleazar the son of Simon, who seemed the most plausible man 
of them all, both in considering what was fit to be done, and in the exe- 
ention of what he had determined upon, and Zacharias, the son of Phalek, 
both of whom derived their families from the priests. Now, when these 
two men had heard, not only the common threatenings which belonged to 
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them all, but those peculiarly levelled against themselves; and besides, 
how Ananus and his party, in order to secure their own dominion, had in- 
vited the Romans to come to them, for that also was part of John’s lie, 
they hesitated a great while what they ehould do, considering the shortness 
of the time by which they were straitened: and because the people were 
prepared to attack them very soon, and because the suddenness of the plot 
Jaid against them had almost cut off all the hopes of getting any foreign 
assistance; for they might be under the height of their affiictions before 
any of their confederatea could be informed of it. However, it was re 
solved to call in the Idameans; so they wrote a long letter to this effect, 
That ‘ Ananus had imposed on the people, and was betraying their me- 
tropolia to the Romans; that they themselves had revolted from the rest, 
and were in custody in the temple, on account of the preservation of their 
liberty: that there was but a email time left, wherein they might hope for 
their deliverance; and that unless they would come immediately to their 
assistance, they should themselves be soon in the power of Ananus, and 
the city would be in the power of the Romanus,” They also charged the 
messengers to tell many more circumstances to the rulers of the Jdameans. 
Now, there were two active men proposed for the carrying this message, 
and such as were well able to speak, and to persuade them that things were 
in this posture; and what was a qualification still more necessary than the 
former, they were very swift of foot; for they knew well enough that these 
would immediately comply with their desires, as being ever a tumultuous 
and disorderly nation, always on the watch upon every motion, delighting 
in mutatione; and upon your flattering them ever ro little, und petitioning 
them, they soon take their arms, and pot themselves into motion, and 
make haste to a battle, as if it were toa feast. There was indeed occa- 
sion for quick despatch in the carrying of this message, in which point the 
messengers were no way defective. Both their names were Ananias; and 
they soon came to the rulera of the Idumeans 

2. Now these rulers were greatly surprised at the contents of the letter, 
and at what those that came with it further told them; whereupon they 
Tan about the nation like mad men, and made proclamation that the people 
should come to war; so a multitude was suddenly got together, evoner 
indeed than the time appointed in the proclamation, and every body caught 
up their arms, in order to maintain the liberty of their metropolis; and 
twenty thousand of them were put into battle array, and came to Jerusa- 
lero, under four commanders, John and Jacob, the sons of Susas; and 
besides these wae Simon the eon of Cathlas, and Phineas the son of 
Clusothus, 

3. Now this exit of the messengers was not known either to Ananus, or 
to the guards, but the approach of the Idumeana was known to him; for 
as he knew of it before they came, he ordered the gates to be shut against 
them, and that the walls should be guarded. Yet did not he by any means 
think of fighting against them, but, before they came to blows, to try 
what persuasions would do. Accordingly, Jesus, the eldest of the high 
priests next to Ananus, stood upon the tower that was over againat them, 
and said thas, ‘‘ Many troubles indeed, and those of various kinds, have 
fallen upon this city, yet in none of them have I so much wondered at her 
fortune as now, when you are come to assist wicked men, and this after a 
manner very extraordinary; for I see that you ure come to support the 
vilest men against os, and this with ao great alactity, as you could hardly 
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put on the like, in case our metropolis had called you to her ansistance 
‘inst barbarians. And if [ had perceived that your army waa composed 
men like unto those who invited them, I had not deemed your attempt 20 
abeurd. For nothing does so much cement the minds of men together as the 
alliance there is between their manners, But now for these men who have 
invited you, if you were to examine them one by one, every one of them 
would be found to have deserved ten thousand deathe; for the very 
rascality and offcouring of the whole country, who have spent in de- 
bauchery their own substance, and, by way of trial beforehand, have 
madly plundered the neighbouring villages and cities ; in the upshot of all, 
have privately run together into this holy city. They are robbers, who by 
their prodigious wickedness have profaned this most sacred floor, and who 
ate now to be seen drinking themselves drunk in the sanctuary, and ex- 
pending the spoils of those whom they have slaughtered upon their un- 
satiable bellies. As for the multitude that is with you, one may see them 
80 decently adorned in their armour, us it would become to be, had their 
metropolis called them to her assistance against foreigners, What can a 
man call this procedure of yours, but the sport of jortune, when he eees & 
whole nation coming to protect a sink of wicked wretches? 1 have for a 
good while been in doubt what it could possibly be that should move you to 
dy this so suddenly ; because certainly you would not take on your armour 
on behalf of robbers, and against @ people of kinto you, without some very 
great cause for your so doing. But we have an item that the Romans are 
pretended: and that we are supposed to be going to betray this city to them ; 
some of your men have lately made a ur about thoze matters, and 
have said they are come to set their metropolis free. Now, we cannot but 
admire at these wretches in their devising such a lie as this against ue; for 
they knew there was no other way to irritate against us men that were 
naturally desirous of liberty, and on that account the best disposed to fight 
against foreign enemies, but by framing a tale as if we were going to betray 
that most desirable thing, liberty. But you ought to consider what sort of 
people they are that raise this calumny, and against what sort of people 
that calumny is raised, ard to gather the trath of things, not by fictitious 
speeches, but out of the actions of both parties; for what occasion is there 
for us to sell ourselves to the Romans; while it was in our power not to have 
revolted from them at first, or, when we had once revolted, to have returned 
under their dominion again; and thia while the neighbouring countries 
were not yet laid waste? whereas, it is not an easy thing to be reconciled 
to the Romans, if we were desirous of it, now they have subdued Galilee, 
and are thereby become proud and insolent; and to endeavour to please 
them at the time when they are so near us, would bring such a reproach 
‘upon us as were worse than death. As for myself indeed, I should have 
preferred peace with them before death; but now we have once made war 
upon them, and fought with them, I prefer death with reputation, before 
living in captivity under them. But farther, whether do they pretend thet 
we, who are the rulers of the people, have sent thus privately to the 
Romans, or hath it been done by the common suffrages of the people? If 
de be nsaaiees only that have done it, let them name those friends of ours 
that have sent, as our servants, to manage this treachery. Hath an) 
one been caught as he went out on this errand, or seized upon aa he cams 
back ? Are they in possession of our lettera? How could he be concealed 
from euch a vast number of our fellow-citizens, among whom we are con- 
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versaat every hour, while what is done privately in the country, is, it 
seems, known by the Zealots, who are but few in number, and under con- 
finement also, and are not able to come out of the temple into the city. 
Is this the first time that they are become sensible how they ought to be 
punished for their insolent actions? For while theee men are free from the 
fear they are now under, there was no suspicion raised that any of us were 
traitors. But if they lay this charge against the people, this must have 
been done at a public consultation, and not one of the people must have 
dissented from the rest of the assembly; in case the public fame of this 
matter would have come to you sooner than any particular indication. But 
how could that be? Must there not then have been ambassadors sent to 
confirm the agreements? And let them tell us who this ambassador was, 
that was ordained for that purpose. But this is no other than a pretence 
of such men as are loath to die, and are labouring to escape those punish- 
ments that hang over them: for if fate bad determined that this city was 
to be betrayed into its enemies’ hand, no other than these men that accuse 
us falsely could have the impudence to do it, there being no wickedness 
wanting to complete their impudent practices but this only, that they 
become traitors. And now you Idumeans are come hither already with 
your arms, it is your duty, in the first place, to be assisting to your me- 
tropolis, and to join with us in cutting off those tyrants that have infringed 
the rules of our regular tribunals, that have trampled upon our laws, and 
made their swords the arbitrators of right and wrong ; for they have seized 
‘upon men of great eminence, and under no accusation, as they stood in the 
midst of the market-place, and tortured them with putting them into bonds, 
and, withont bearing to hear what they had to say, or what supplications 
they made, they destroyed them, You may, if you please, come into the 
city, though not in the way of war, and take a view of the marks still re- 
maining of what I now say, and may see the bouses that have been 
depopulated by their rapacious hands, with those wives and families that are 
in black, mourning for their slaughtered relations; as also you may hear 
their groans and lamentations all the city over; for there is nobody but 
hath tasted of the incursions of these profane wretches, who have proceeded 
to that degree of madness, as not only to have transferred their impudent 
robberies out of the country, and the remote cities, into this city, the very 
face and head of the whole nation, but out of the city into the temple also; 
for that is now made their receptacle and refuge, and the fountain-head 
whence their preparations are made against us. And this place, which is 
adored by the habitable world, and honoured by such as only know it by 
report, as far as the ends of the earth, is trampled upon by these wild beasts 
born among ourselves. They now triumph in the desperate condition they 
are already in, when they hear that one people is going to fight against 
another people, and one city against another city, and that your nation 
hath gotten an army together against its own bowels, Instead of which 
procedare, it were highly fit and reasonable, as I said before, for you to 
join with ua in cutting off these wretches, and in particular to be revenged 
on them for putting this very cheat npon you: I mean, for having the im- 
pudence toinvite you to assist them, of whom they ought to have stood in 
fear, as ready to punish them, But if you have some regard to these men’s 
invitation of you, yet may you lay aside your arme, and come into the city 
under the notion of our kindred, and take upon you & middie name between 
that of auxiliaries and of enemies, and so become judges in this case. How. 
VoL, 1, Qa 
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‘ever, consider what these men will gain by being called into judgment 
before you, end sach undeniable and such flagrant crimes, who would not 
vouchsafe to hear such as had no accusations lid against them to speak a 
word for themselves, However, let them gain thie advantage by your 
coming. But atill, if you will neither take our part in that indignation we 
have af these men, nor judge between us, the third thing I have to pro- 
pose is this, that you let us both alone, and neither insult upon our cala~ 
mities, nor abide with these plotters against their metropolis: for though 
you should have ever so great a suspicion that some of us have discoursed 
with the Romans, it is in your power to watch the passages into the city ; 
and in case any thing that we have been accused of is brought to light, 
then to come, and defend your metropolis, and to inflict punishment on 
those that are found guilty ; for the enemy cannot prevent you who are 50 
near to the city, But if, after all, none of these proposals seem acceptable 
and moderate, do not you wonder that the gates are shut against you, 
while you bear your arms about you.” 

4, Thus spoke Jesus, yet did not the multitude of the Idumeans give any 
attention to what he said, but were in a rage, because they did not meet with 
nready entrance into the city. The generals also had indignation at the 
offer of laying down their arms, and looked upon it as equal to a captivity, 
to throw them away at any man's injunction whomsoever, But Simon, the 
son of Cathlas, one of their commanders, with much ado quieted the tu- 
mult of his own men, and stood so that the high priests might hear him, 
and said as follows: “I can no longer wonder that the patrons of liberty 
are under custody in the temple, since there are those that shut the gates of 
our common city to their own uation, and at the same time are prepared to 
admit the Romans into it; nay, perhaps are disposed to crown the gates 
with garlands at their coming, while they speak to the Idumeans from 
their own towers, and enjoin them to throw down their arms, which they 
have taken up for the preservation of its liberty.* And while they will not 
intrust the guard of our metropolis to their kindred, profess to make them 
judges of the differences that are among them; nay, while they accuse 
‘some men of having slain others without a legal trial, they do themselves 
condemn a whole nation after an ignominious manner; and have now 
walled up that city from their own nation, which used to be open to even 
all foreigners that came to worship there. We have indeed come in great 
haste to you, and to a war against our own countrymen; and the reason 
why we have made such haste is this, that we may preserve that freedom 
which you are a0 unhappy as to betray. You have probably been guilty 
of the like crimes against thore whom you keep in custody, and have, I 
suppose, collected together the like plausible pretences against them also, 
that you make use of against us: after which you have gotten the mastery 
of those within the temple, and keep them in custody, while they are only 
taking care of the public affairs. You have also shut the gates of the city 
in general against nations thet are the most nearly related to you: and 
while you give such injurious commands to others, you complain that you 











® This appellation of Jerusalem, given it here by Simon, the general of the Idumeans, 
“ The common city” of the Idumeans, who were proselytes of juctice, as well aa of the 
original native Jews, greatly confirms that maxim of the rabbins, here set down by He- 
land, that “ Jerusalem was not sssigned or appropriated to the tribe of Benjamio oF 
Jadah,” but every tribe had equal right to it, [at their coming to worship there ut their 
several festivals.] See « tittle before, chap. iit. § 3. 
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have been tyrannized over by them, and fix the name of unjust governors 
upon such as are tyrannized over by themselves. Who can bear this your 
abuse of words, while they have a regard to the contrariety of your actions, 
unless you mean this, that those Idumeans de now exclude you oat of your 
metropolis, whom you exclade from the sacred offices of your own coun- 
try! One may indeed justly complain of those that are besieged in the 
temple, that when they had courage enough to punish those tyrants which 
you call eminent men, and free from any accusations, because of their be- 
ing your companions in wickedness, they did not begin with you, and 
thereby cut off beforehand the most dangerous parts of this treason. But. 
if these men have been more merciful than the public necessity required, 
we that are Idumeans will preserve this house of God, and will fight for 
our common country, and will oppose by war as well those that attack 
them from abroad, as those that betray them from within. Here will we 
abide before the walls in our armour, until either the Romans grow weary 
in waiting for you, or you become friends to liberty, and repent of what 
you have done against it.” 

5, And now did the Idumeans make an acclamation to what Simon had 
said; but Jesus went away sorrowful, as seeing that the Idumeans were 

ainst all moderate counsels, and that the city was besieged on both sides. 

for indeed were the minds of the Idumeans at rest, for they were in a rage 
at the injary that had been offered them by their exclusion out of the city ; 
and when they thought the Zealots had been strong, but saw nothing of 
theirs to support them, they were in duubt about the matter, and many of 
them repented that they had come thither. But the shame that would at- 
tend thein in case they returned without doing any thing at all, so far over- 
came that their repentance, that they lay all night before the wall, though 
in a very bad encampment ; for there broke out a prodigious storm in the 
night, with the utmost violence, and very strong winds, with the largest 
showers of rain, with continued lightnings, terrible thunderings, and amaz~ 
ing concussions and bellowing of the carth, that was in an earthquake, 
These things were a manifest indication that some destruction was coming 
upon men, when the system of the world was put into this disorder, and 
any one would guess that these wonders foreshowed some grand calamities 
that were coming. 

6. Now the opinion of the Idumeans and of the citizens was one and 
the same, The Idumeans thought that God was angry at their taking 
arms, and that they would not escape punishment for their making war upon 
their metropolis. Ananus and his party thought they had conquered with- 
out fighting, and that God acted as a general for them; but truly they 
proved both ill conjecturers at what was to come, and made those events to 
be ominous to their enemies, while they were themselves to undergo the 
ill effects of them ; for the Idumeans fenced one another by uniting their 
bodies into one band, and thereby kept themselves warm, and connecting 
their shields over their heads, were not so much hurt by the rain. But 
the Zealots were more deeply concerned for the danger there men were in 
than they were for themselves, and got together, and locked about them 
to see whether they could devise any means of assisting them. The hotter 
sort of them thought it best to force their guards with their arms, and 
after that to fall into the midst of the city, and publicly open the gates to 
those thet came to their assistance ; es supposing the guards would be in 
disorder, and give way at such an unexpected attempt of theirs, especially as 
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the greater part of them were unarmed, and unskilled in the affairs of war; 
and that, besides, the multitude of the citizens would not be easily gathered 
together, but confined to their houses by the storm; and that, if there were 
any hazard in their undertaking, it became them to suffer any thing what- 
goever themselves, rather than to overlook so great a multitude ug were 
miserably perishing on their account. But the more prudent part of them 
disapproved of this forcible method, because they saw not only the guards 
about them very numerous, but the walls of the city iteelf carefully 
watched, by reason of the Idumeans. They also supposed that Ananua 
would be every where, and visit the guards every hour; which indeed was 
done apon other nights, but was omitted that night, not by reason of any 
slothfalness of Ananus, but by the overbearing appointment of fate, that 60 
both he might himself perish, and the multitade of the guards might perish 
with him ; for truly as the night was far gone, and the etorm verv terrible, 
Ananus gave the guards in the cloisters leave to go to sleep; while it came 
into the heads of the Zealots to make use of the saws belonging to the 
temple, and to cut the bars of the gates to pieces. The noise of the wind, 
and that not infcrior sound of the thunder, did here also conspire with 
their designs, that the noise of the saws was not heard by the others. 

7. Sothey secretly weut out of the temple to the wall of the city, and 
made use of their saws, and opened that gate which was over against the 
Idumeans. Now at first there came a fear upon the Idumeans themselves, 
which disturbed them, as imagining that Ananus and his party were comin 
to attack them, so that every one of them had his right band upon his 
sword, in order to defend himeelf; but they soon came to know who they 
were that came to them, and were entered into the city. And had the 
Idumeans then fallen upon the city, nothing could have hindered them 
from destroying the people, every man of them, each was the rage they 
were in at that time; but they first of all made haste to get the Zealota 
out of custody, which those that brought them in earnestly desired them to 
do, and not to overlook those for whose sakes they were come, in the 
amidst of their distresses, nor to bring them int a still greater danger ; for 
that when they had once seized upon the guards, it would be easy for them 
to fall upon the city; but that, if the city were once alarmed, they would 
not then be able to overcome those guards, because as soon as they should 
perceive who they were there, they would put themeelves in order to fight 
them, and would hinder their coming into the temple. 


CHAP. V. 


The Cruelty of the Idumeans, when they were gotten into the Temple, during 
the Storm; and of the Zealots. Concerning the Slaughter of Ananua, and 
Jesus, and Zacharias. And how the Idumeans retired home. 

§ 1. Tats advice pleased the Idumeans ; and they ascended through the 
city to the temple. The Zealots were also in great expectation of their 
coming, and earnestly waited for them. When therefore these were enter- 
ing, they also came boldly out of the inner temple, and mixing themselves 
with the Idumeans, they attacked the guards; and some of those that were 
upon the watch, but were fallen asleep, they killed as they were asleep; 
but as those that were now awakened made a cry, the whole multitude 
arone, and in the amazement they were in, caught hold of their arma im- 
mediately, and betook themselves to their own defence; and so long ag 
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they thought they were only the Zealots who attacked them, they went on 
boldly, as hoping to overpower them by their numbefa; but when they saw 
others pressing in upon them sleo, they perceived the Idumeans were got 
in; and the greatest part of them laid aside their arms, together with their 
courage, and betook themselves to lamentations. But som? few of the 
younger sort covered themselves with their armour, and valiantly received 
the Idumeans, and for a while protected the multitude of old men. Others, 
indeed, gave a signal to those that were in the city of the calamaties they 
were in; but when these were also made sensible that the Idumeans were 
come in, none of them durst come to their assistance, only they returned 
the terrible echo of wailing, and lamented their misfortunes. A great 
howling of the women was excited also, and every one of the guards were 
in danger of being killed. The Zealots also joined in the shouts raised by 
the Idumeans; and the storm itself rendered the ery more terrible; nor 
did the Idumeuns spare any body, for as they are naturally a most bar- 
Darous and bloody nation, and had been distressed by the tempest, they 
made use of their weapons against those that had shut the gates against 
them, and acted in the same manner as to those that supplicated for their 
lives, and to those that fought them, insomuch that they ran through those 
with their swords, who desired them to remember the relation there was 
between them, and begged of them to have regard to their common tem- 
ple. Now there was at present neither any place for flight, nor any hope 
of preservation, but as they were driven one upon another in heaps, so were 
they slain. Thus the greater part were driven together by force, as there 
waa now no place of retirement, and the murderers were upon them, and, 
having no other way, threw themselves down headlong into the city; where- 
by, in my opinion, they underwent a more miserable destruction than that 
which they avoided, because that was a voluntary oue. And now the outer 
temple was all of it overflowed with blood; and that day, as it came on, 
saw eight thousand five hundred dead bodies there. 

2, But the rage of the Idumeans was not satiated by these slaughters ; 
but they now betook themselves to the city, and plundered every house, 
and slew every one they met; and for the other multitude, they esteemed 
it needless to go on with killimg them, but they sought for the high priests, 
and the generality went with the greatest zeal against them ; and as soon 
az they caught them they slew them, and then etanding upon the deud 
bodies, in way of jest, upbraided Ananus with his kindness to the people, 
and Jesus with bis speech made to them from the wall. Nay, they pro- 
ceeded to that degree of impiety, as to cast away their dead bodies with- 
out burial, although the Jews used to take so much care of the burial of 
men, that they took down those that were condemned and crucified, and 
buried them before the going down of the sun. I should not mistake if I 
said, that the death of Ananus was the beginning of the destruction of the 
city, and that from this very day may be dated the overthrow of her wall, 
and the ruin of her affairs, whereon they saw their high priest, and the 
procurer of their preservation, slain in the midst of their city. He was on 
other accounts also a venerable anda very just man; and besides the gran- 
deur of that nobility, and dignity, and honour, of which he was possessed, 
he bad been a lover of a kind of parity, even with regard to the meanest 
of the people; he was a Peodisione lover of liberty, and an admirer of a 
democracy in government, did ever prefer the public welfare before his 
own advantage, and preferred peace above all things; for he was tho- 
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roughly sensible that the Romans were not to be conquered. He also fore- 
saw that of necessity a war would follow, and that unless the Jews made 
up matters with them very dexterously, they would be destroyed; to say 
all in a word, if Ananus had survived, they had certainly compounded mat- 
ters; for he was a shrewd man in speaking and persunding the people, and 
had already gotten the mastery of those that opposed his designs, or were 
for the war. And the Jews had then put abundance of delays in the way 
of the Romans, if they had had such a general as he was. Jesus was also 
joined with him, and although he were inferior to him upon the compari- 
‘son, he was guperior to the rest; and I cunnot but tnink, that it was be- 
cause God had doomed the city to destraction, as a polluted city, and was 
resolved to purge his sanctuary by fire, that he cut off these their great de- 
fenders and well-wishers, while those that a little before had worn the as- 
cred garments, and had presided over the public worship,* and had beeu 
esteemed venerable by those that dwelt on the whole habitable earth when 
they came into our city, were cast out naked, and seen to be the food of 
dogs and wild beasts. And I cannot but imagine that virtue itself groaned 
at these men’s cases, and lamented that she was here go terribly conquered 
by wickedness. And this at last waa the end of Ananus and Jesus. 

38. Now, after these were slain, the Zealots and the multitude of the 
Idumeans fell upon the people as upon a flock of profane animals, and cut 
their throats; and for the ordinary sort, they were destroyed in what place 
soever they caught them. But for the noblemen and the youth, they first 
caught them and bound them, and shut them up in prison, and put off 
their slaughter, in hopes that some of them would turn over to their party ; 
‘but not one of them would comply with their desires, but all of them pre- 
ferred death before being inrolled among such wicked wretches as acted 
against their own country. But this refusal of theirs brought upon them 
terrible torments; for they were so scourged and tortured, that their bodies 
were not able to sustain their torments, till at length, and with difficulty, 
they had the favour to be slain. Those whom thcy caught in the day-time 
were slain in the night, and then their bodies were carried out and thrown 
away, that there might be room for other prisoners ; and the terror that 
‘was upon the people was 20 great, that no one had courage enough either 
to weep openly for the dead man that was related to him, or to bury him; 
but those that were shut up in their own houses could only shed tears in 
secret, and darst not even groan without great caution, lest any of their 
enemies should hear them; fcr if they did, those that mourned for others 
soon underwent the same death with those whom they mourned for. Only 
in the night-time they would take up alittle dust, and throw it upon their 
bodies, and even some that were the most ready to expoze themselves to 
danger would do it in the day-time; and there were twelve thousand of the 
better sort who perished in this manner. 

4. And now these Zealots and Idumeans were quite weary of barely 
killing men, so they had the impudence of setting up fictitious tribunals 
and judicators for that purpose; and as they intended to have Zacharias,} 


© Kosmike threskeia, or ‘worldly worship,” as the author to the Hebrews calle the 
sanctuary, agion kosmikon, “ 2 worldly sanctuary.” 

+ Some commentators are ready to suppose, that this “ Zacharias the son of Baruch,” 
here most unjustly slain by the Jews in the temple, was the very same person with 
“ Zacharias the aon of Barachias,” whom our Saviour aays the Jews “ slew between the 
temple and the altar.” Matt. xxiii. 25. This is 2 somewhat struuge exposition. Since 
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the son of Baruch, one of the most eminent of the citizens, slain, 80 what 
provoked them against him was, that hatred of wickedness and love of 
liberty which were so eminent in him; he was alec a rich man, so that by 
taking him off, they did not only hope to seize his effecta, but also to get 
rid of a man that had great power to destroy them. So they called toge- 
ther, by a public proclamation, seventy of the principal men of the populace, 
for & show, es if they were real judges, while they had no proper authority. 
Before these was Zacharias accused of a design to betray their polity to 
the Romans, and of having traitorously eent to Vespasian for that purpose, 
Now there appeared no proof or sign of what he was accused of, but they 
affirmed themselves that they were well persuaded that eo it was, and de- 
sired that such their affirmation might be taken for sufficient evidence. 
Now when Zacharias clearly saw that there was no way remaining for his 
escape from them, as having been treacherously called before them, and 
then put in prison, but not with any intention of a legal trial, he took grent 
liberty of speech in that despair of life he was under. Accordingly he 
stood up, and laughed at their pretended accusition, and in a few words 
confuted the crimes laid to his charge ; after which he turned his apeech to 
his accusers, and went over distinctly all their transgressions of the law, 
and made heavy lamentation upon the confusion they had brought public 
affairs to; in the mean time the Zealots grew tumultuous, and had much 
ado to abstain from drawing their swords, although they designed to pre- 
serve the appearance and show of judicature to the end. They were also 
desirous, on other accounts, to try the judges, whether they would be un- 
taindful of what was just at their own peril. Now the seventy judges 
brought in their verdict, that the person accused was not guilty, as choosit 
rather to die themselves with him, than to have his death laid at their 
doars; hereupon there arose a great clamour of the Zealots upon his ac- 
uittal, and they all had indignation at the judges, for not understanding 
that the authority that was given them was but in jest. So two of the 
boldest of them fell upon Zacharias in the middle of the temple, and slew 
him; and as he fell down dead, they baatered him, and said, “* Thou hast 
also our verdict, and this will prove a more sure acquittal to thee than the 
other.” They also threw him down from the temple immediately into the 
valley beneath it. Moreover, they struck the judges with the backs of 
their swords, by way of abuse, and thrust them out of the court of the 
temple, and spared their lives with no other design than that, when they 
were dispersed among the people in the city, they might become their 
messengers, to let them know they were no better than slaves. 


Zacharinh the prophet was really “ the son of Barachiah, snd grandson of Iddo,"” Zech. 
i. 1. and how he died, we have no other accounts than that before us in St. Matthew : 

* Zachagias was the son of Baruch.” Since the slaughter was past when our 
ike these words, the Jews had then already slain him, whereas thie slaughter 
of * Zacharias the aon of Baruch,” in Josephus, was then about 34 years future. And 
since the slaughter was “between the temple and the altar,” ia the court of the priests, 
one of the most sacrer and remote parts of the whole temple; while this was, in Jose- 
phus’s own vords, in the middle of the temple, and much the most probable in the court 
of Iarael only, (for we have had no intimation that the Zealots bad at this time profaned 
the court of the pri See b. v. chap. i. § 2.) Nor do I believe that our Josephus, 
who always insists on peculiar ‘of the inmost court, and of the holy house 
that was in it, would have omitted ao material an aggravation of this barbarous murder, 
as perpetrated in a placa so very holy, had that been the true place of it. See Antig. b. 
a6. chap, vii. § 1. and the note on b ¥, chap. 1. ¢ 2 
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5. But by this time the Idumeans repented of their coming, and were 
displeased at what had been done; and when they were assembled together 
by one of the Zealots, who had come privately to them, he declared to 
them what a number of wicked pranks they had themselves done in con- 
junction with those that invited them, and gave a particular account of 
what mischiefs had been done against their metropolis. He said, That 
“they had taken arms, as though the high priests were betraying their 
metropolis to the Romans, but had found no indication of any such 
treachery ; but that they had succoured those that had pretended to believe 
such a thing, while they did themeelves the works of war and tyranny 
after an insolent manner. It had been indced their business to have hin- 
dered them from such their proceedings at the first, but seeing they had 
once been partners with them in shedding the blood of their ow coun. 
‘trymen, it was high time to put a stop to such crimes, and not continue to 
afford any more assistance to such as are subverting the Jawa of their fore- 
fathers; for that, if any bad taken it ill that the gates had been shut against 
them, and that they had not been permitted to come into the city, yet that 
those who had excluded them have been punished, and Ananus ie dead, and 
that almost all those people had been destroyed in one night’s time. That 
one may perceive many of themselves now repenting for what they had 
done, and might see the horrid barbarity of those that had invited them, 
and that they had no regard to such as had saved them; that they were 60 
impudent as to perpetrate the vilest things, under the eyes of those that 
had supported them, and that their wicked actions would be laid to the 
charge of the Idumeans, and would be so laid to their charge till some- 
body obstructs their proceedings, or separates himself from the same wicked 
ection; that they therefore ought to retire home, since the imputation of 
treason appears to be a calumny, and that there was no expectation of the 
coming of the Romans at thie time, and that the government of the city 
was secured by such walla as cannot easily be thrown down: and, by 
avoiding any farther fellowship with these bad men, to make some excuse 
for themeelves, as to what they had been so far deluded as to have been 
partners with them hitherto,” 





CHAP. VI. 

How the Zealots, when they were freed from the Idumeans, slew a great many 
more of the Citizens. And how Vespasian dissuaded the Romans, when 
they were very earnest to march against the Jews, from proceeding in the 
War at that time, 

§ 1. Tax Idumeans complied with these persuasions, and in the first plac® 

they set those that were in the prisons at liberty, being about two thou- 

eand of the populace, who thereupon fled away immediately to Simon, one 
whom we shall speak of presently. After which these Idumeans retired 
from Jerusalem, and went home, which departure of theirs was a great 
surpriee to hoth parties ; for the people not knowing of their repentance, 
pulled up their courage for a while, as eased of so many of their enemien, 
while the Zealots grew more insolent, not as deserted by their confederates, 
hut as freed from such men as might injure their designe, and put some 
etop to their wickedness, Accordingly they made no longer any delay, 
nor took any deliberation in their enormons practices, but made ue of the 
shortest methods for all their executions; and what they had qnce te- 
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solved upon, they put in practice sooner than any one could imagine. Hut 
their thirst was chiefly after the blood of valiant men, and men of good 
familles ; the one sort of which they destroyed out of envy, the other out 
of fear; for they thought their whole security lay in leaving no potent 
men elive ; on which account they slew Gorion, = person eminent in dig- 
nity, and on account of hie family also; he was also for democracy, and of 
as great boldness and freedom of epirit as were any of the Jews whatsoever ; 
the principal thing that ruined him, added to his other advantages, was his 
free speaking, Nor did Niger of Porea escape their hands: he had been 
aman of great valour in their war with the Romans, but was now drawn 
through the middle of the city, and as be went he showed the ecare of his 
wounds; and when he was drawn out of the gates, and despaired of his 
preserv@ion, he besought them to grant him a burial; but as they had 
threatened him beforehand not to grant him any spot of earth for e grave, 
which he chiefly desired of them, so did they slay him [without permitting 
him to be buried.] Now when they were slaying him, he made this im- 
precation upon them, that they might undergo both famine and pestilence 
in this war, and besides all that, that they might come to the mutual 
slaughter of one another; all which imprecations God confirmed against 
these impious men, and was what came most justly upon them, when not 
long afterward they tasted of their own madness in their mutual seditions 
one against another. So when this Niger was killed, their fears of being 
overturned were diminished ; and indeed there was no part of the people 
but they found out some pretence to destroy them; but some were there- 
fore slain, because they had had differences with some of them; and as to 
those that had not opposed them in times of peace, they watched season- 
able opportunities to gain some accusation against them; and if any one 
did not come near them at all, he was under their suspicion as a proud 
man; if any one came with boldness, he was esteemed a contemner of 
them ; and ifany one came as aiming to oblige them, he was eupposed to 
have some treacherous plot against them; while the only punishment of 
crimes, whether they were of the greatest or smallest sort, was death, 
Nor could any one escape, unless he were very inconsiderable, either on 
account of the meanness of his birth, or of his fortune. 

2. And now all the rest of the commanders of the Romans deemed this 
sedition among their enemies to be of great advantage to them, and were 
very earnest to march to the city, and they urged Vespasian, as their lord 
and general in all cases, to make haste, and said to him, ‘¢ That the 
providence of God is on our side, by setting our enemies at variance 
against one another ; and that still the change in such cases may be sudden, 
and the Jews may quickly be at one aga’n, either because they may be tired 
out of their civil miseries, or repent them cf such doings.” But Vespaeian 
replied, that “ they were greatly mistaken in what they thought ft to 
be done, as those that, upon the theatre, love to make a show of their 
hands, and of their weapons, but do it at their own hazard, without con- 
sidering what was for their advantage, and for their eecurity; for that if 
they now go and attack the city immediately, they shall but occasion 
their enemies to unste together, and shal! convert their force, now it is in 
ite height, against themselves, But if they stay a while, they shall have 
fewer enemies, because they will be consumed in this sedition; that God 
acta asa general of the Romans better than he can do, and is giving the 
Jewe up to them without any pains of their own, and granting their army 
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a victory without any danger; that therefore it is their best way, while 
their enemics are destroying each other with their own hands, and falling 
into the greatest misfortunes, which is that of sedition, to sit still as 
spectators of the dangers they ran into, rather than to fight hand to hand 
‘with men that love murdering, and are mad one against another. But if 
any one imagines that the glory of victory, when it is gotten without 
fighting, will be more insipid, let him know this much, that a glorious 
success quietly obtained ia more profitable than the dangers of a battle; 
for we ought to esteem those that do what is agreeable to temperance and 
prudence, no lees glorious than those that have gained great reputation 
by their actions in war: that he shall lead on his army with greater force, 
when their enemies are diminished, and his own army refreshed after the 
continual labours they had undergone. However, that this is not'a proper 
time to propose to ourselves the glory of victory; for that the Jews are 
not now employed in making of armour or building of walls, nor indeed 
in getting together auxiliaries, while the advantage will be on their side 
who give them such opportunity of delay; but that the Jews are vexed to 
pieces every day by their civil wars and dissensions, and are under greater 
miseries than, if they were once taken, could be inflicted on them by us. 
‘Whether therefore any one hath regard to what is for our safety, he ought 
to suffer these Jews to destroy one another, or whether he hath regard 
to the greater glory of the action, we ought by no means to meddle with 
those men, now they are afflicted with a distemper at home ; for should we 
now conquer them, it would be said the conquest was not owing to our 
bravery, but to their sedition.” 

3. And now the commanders joined in their approbation of what Vee- 
pasian had said, and it was soon discovered how wise an opinion he had 
given, And indeed many there were of the Jews that deserted every day, 
and fied away from the Zealots, although their flight was very difficult, 
since they had guarded every passage out of the city, and elew every one 
that was caught at them, as taking it for granted they were going over to 
the Romans; yet did he who gave them money get clear off, while he 
only that gave them none was voted a traitor. So the upshot was this, 
that the rich purchased their fight by money, while none but the poor were 
slain, Along all the roads also vast numbers of dead bodies lay in heaps, 
and even many of those that were so zealous in deserting, at length chose 
rather to perish within the city; for the hopes of burial made death in 
their own city appear of the two less terrible to them. But these Zealots 
came at last to that degree of barbarity, as not to bestow a burial either on 
those slain in the city, or on those that lay along the roads; but as if they 
had made an agreement to cancel both the laws of their country acd the 
laws of nature, and at the same time that they defiled men with their 
wicked actions, they would pollute the Divinity itself also, they left the 
dead bodies to putrify under the eun: and the same punishment was al- 
lotted to such as buried any, az to those that deserted, which was no other 
than death; while he that granted the favour of a grave to another, 
would presently atand in need of a grave himself. To say all in a word, 
no other gentle passion was 20 entirely lost among them as mercy; for 
what were the greatest objects of pity did most of all irritate these wretches, 
and they transferred their rage from the living to those that had been 
slain, end from the dead to the living. Nay, the terror was so very great, 
that he who survived called them that were firet dead happy, as being at 
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rest already; as did those that were under torture in the prisons declare, 
thet, upon this comparison, those that lay unburied were the happiest, 
These men, therefore, trampled upon all the laws of men, and laughed at 
the laws of God: and for the oreclea of the prophets, they ridiculed them 
as the tricks of jugglers; yet did these prophets foretell many things con- 
cerning [the rewards of] virtue, and [punishments of] vice, which when 
these Zealots violated, they occasioned the fulfilling of those very prophe- 
cies belonging to their own country: for there was a certain very ancient 
oracle of those men, that ‘the city should then be taken and the sanctuary 
burnt,* by right of war, when a sedition should invade the Jews, and their 
own hand should pollute the temple of God.” Now while those Zealots 
did not {quite] disbelieve these predictions, they made themselves the in- 
struments of their accomplishment. 


CHAP. VII. 


How Jokn tyrannized over the vest ; and what Mischiefs the Zealots did at 
Masada, How also Vespasian took Gadara: and what Actions were 
performed by Placidus. 


§ J. By this time Jobn was beginning to tyrannize, and thought it 
beneath him to accept of barely the same houours that others bad; and 
joining to himself by degrees a party of the wickedest of them all, he 
broke off from the rest of the faction, This was brought about by the still 
disagreeing with the opinions of others, and giving out injunctions of his 
own in a very imperious manner, so that it was evident he was setting up 
a monarchial power. Now some submitted to him out of their fear of 
him, and others out of their good-will to him; for he was a shrewd man 
to entice men to him, both by deluding them and putting cheats upon 
them. Nay, many there were that thought they should be safer them- 
selves, if the causes of their past insolent actions should now be reduced to 
one head, and not to a great many. His activity was so great, and that 
both in action and in counsel, that he had not a few guards about him: 
yet was there a great party of his antagonists that Jeft him : among whom 
envy at him weighed a great deal, while they thought it a very heavy thing 
to be in subjection to one that was formerly their equal. But the main 
reason that moved men against him was the dread of monarchy, for they 
could not hope easily to put an end to his power, if be had once obtained 
it; and yet they knew that he would have this pretence always against 
them, that they had opposed him when he was first advanced ; while every 
one chose rather to suffer any thing whatsoever in war, than that when 
they had been in a voluntary slavery for some time, they should afterward 


* This prediction, That “ the city (Jerusalem) should then be taken, and the sanc- 
tuary burnt, by right of war, when a sedition should invade the Jews, and their own 
hands should pollute that temp ‘or, as it is, b. vi. chap. ii. § 1. “ when any one 
should begin to slay hie countrymen in the city,” is wanting in our present copies of the 
Old Testament. See Essay on the Old Test. p. 104—112. But this prediction, as Jose~ 
phus well remarks here, though, with the other predictions of the prophets, it was now 
Jaughed at by the sedi their very means acon exactly foltilled. However 
I cannot but here take notice of Grotius’s positive assertions upon Mat, xvi. 9. here 
quoted by Dr. Hudson, That “ it ought to be taken for granted, as a certain truth, that 
anany predictions of the Jewish prophets were preserved, not in writing, but by memory ;"” 
whereas it seems to me 00 far from certain, that T think it bas no evidence nor proba 
bility at al 
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perish. So the sedition was divided into two parts, and John reigned in 
opposition to his adversaries over one of them; but for their leaders they 
‘watched one another, nor did they at all, or at Jeast very little, meddle 
with arms in their qoarrels ; but they fought earnestly against the people, 
and contended one with another which of them should bring home the 
greatest prey. But because the city had to struggle with three of the 
greatest misfortunes, war, and tyranny, and sedition, it appeared upon the 
comparison, that the war was the least troublesome to the populace of them 
all. Accordingly, they ran away from their own houses to foreigners, and 
obtained thut preservation from the Romans, which they despaired to 
obtain among their own people, 

2. And now a fourth misfortune arose, in order to bring our nation to 
destruction. ‘There was a fortress of very great strength not far from Je- 
rusalem, which had been built by our ancient kings, both as a repository 
for their effects in the hazards of war, and for the preservation of their 
bodies at the same time, It was called Masada. Those that were called 
Sicarii had taken possession of it formerly, but at this time they over-ran 
the countries, aiming only to procure to themselves necessaries; for the 
fear they were then in prevented farther ravages. But when once they 
were informed that the Roman army lay still, and that the Jews were di- 
vided by sedition and tyranny, they boldly undertook greater matters; and 
at the feast of unleavened bread, which the Jews celebrate in memory of 
their deliverance from the Egyptian bondage, when they were nent back 
into the country of their forefathers, they came down by night, without 
being discovered by those that could have prevented them, and over-ran a 
certain small city called Engaddi. In which expedition they prevented those 
citizens that could have stopped them, before they could arm themselves, 
and fight them, ‘They also dispereed them, and cast them out of the city: 
as for such as could not run away, being women and children, they slew 
of them above seven hundred. Afterward, when they had carried every 
thing out of their houses, and bad seized upon all the fruits that were in a 
flourishing condition, they brought them into Masada. And indeed these 
men laid all the villages that were about the fortress waste, and made the 
whole country desolate; while there came to them every day, from all 
parts, not a few men as corrupt as themselves. At that time all the 
other regions of Judea thet had hitherto been at rest were in motion, by 
means of the robbers. Now, as it is in a human body, if the principal part 
be inflamed, all the members are subject to the same distemper, 80 by 
means of the disorder that was in the metropolis, had the wicked men that 
were in the country opportunity to ravage the same. Accordingly, when 
every one of them had plundered their own villages, they then retired into 
the desert: yet were these men that now got together and joined in the 
conspiracy by parties, too small for an army, and too many for a gang of 
thieves: and thus did they fall upon the holy places,* and the cities: yet 
did it now so happen that they were sometimes very ill treated by those 





© By these icra or “holy places,” ar distinet from cities, must be meant “ proseuchs,” 
or ‘houses of prayer,” out of ci which we find mention made io the New Tests- 
ment and other authors. See Luke vi 12. Acts xvi. 13,16 Antig. b. 14 chap. = 
Life, § 54. ‘In qua te quero prosencha?™ Juvenal Sat. 206. They 
‘ete sitanted soinetines by the side of river, Acta xv. 18. or by ide. Antiq. 
b. xiv. chap. x. § 28. So did the LXXLI interpreters go to pray every morning by the 
teu side before they wont ta their work, be 22 chap. i$ 12,2? MOMNE OF 
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upon whom they fell with such violence, and were taken by them as men 
are taken in war: but still they prevented any further punishmeut aa do 
robbers, who as soon as their ravages [are discovered] ran their way. 
Nor was there now any part of Judea that wasnot in a miserable condition, 
az well as its most eminent city aleo. 

3. These things were told Vespasian by deserters; for although the 
seditious watched all the passages out of the city, and destroyed all, who- 
soever they were, that came thither, yet were there nome that had con- 
cealed themselves, and when they had fied to the Romans, persuaded their 
general to come to their city’s assistance, and save the remainder of the 
people; informing him withal, that it was upon account of the people’s 
good-will to the Romans that many of them were already slain, and the 
survivors in danger of the same treatment, Vespasian did indeed already 
pity the calamities these men were in, and arose, in appearance, as though 
he was going to besiege Jerusalem, but in reality to deliver them from a 
[worse] siege they were already under. However, he was obliged first to 
overthrow what remained elsewhere, and to leave nothing out of Jerusalem. 
behind him, that might interrupt him in that siege. Accordingly, he 
marched against Gadara, the metropolis of Perea, which was a place of 
strength, and entered that city on the fourth duy of the month Dystras 
[Adar ;] for the men of power had sent an embassage to him, without the 
knowledge « f the seditious, to treat about a surrender; which they did out 
of the desire they had of peace, and for saving their effects, because many 
of the citizens of Gadara were rich men, This embassy the opposite party 
knew nothing of, but discovered it as Vespasian was approaching near the 
city. However, they despaired of keeping possession of the city, as being 
inferior in number to their enemies who were within the city, and seein, 
the Romans very near to the city; so they resolved to fly, but thought it 
dishonourable to do it without shedding some blood, and revenging them- 
selves on the authors of this surrender; so they seized upon Dolesus, (a 
person not only the first in rank and family in that city, but one that seemed 
the occasion of sending such an embasey,) and slew him, and treated his 
dead body after a barbarous manner, so very violent was their anger at 
him, and then ran outof the city, And as now the Roman army was just 
upon them, the people of Gadara admitted Vespasian with joyful accla- 
mations, and received from him the security of his right hand, a: OB 
garrison of horsemen and footmen, to guard them against the excursions 
of the runagates ; for as to their wall, they had pulled it down before the 
Romane desired them go to do, that they might thereby give them assurance 
that they were lovers of peace, and that, if they had a mind, they could not 
now make war against them. 

4, And now Vespasian sent Placidus against those that had fled from 
Gadara, with five hundred horsemen, and three thousand footmen, while 
he returned himself to Cesarea with the rest of the army. But as soon as 
these fugitives saw the horsemen that pursued them just upon their backs, 
and before they came to a close fight, they ran together toa certain village, 
which was called Bethennabris, where finding a great multitude of young 
men, and arming them, partly by their own consent, partly by force, they 
rashly and suddenly assaulted Placidus and the troops that were with him. 
‘These horsemen at the first onset gave way a little, as contriving to entice 
them further off the wall, and when they had drawn them into a place fit for 
their purpose, they made their horse encompass them round, and threw 
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their darts at them. So the horsemen cut off the flight of the fugitives, 
while the foot terribly destroyed those that fought against them: for those 
Jewa did no more than show their courage, and then were destroyed, for a8 
they fell upon the Romans, when they were joined close together, and, as 
it were, walled about with their entire armour, they were not able to find 
any place where the darts could enter, nor were they any way able to 
break their ranks, while they were themselves run through by the Roman 
darts, and, like the wildest of beasts, rushed upon the point of other's 
swords; so some of them were destroyed, as cut with their enemies’ swords 
‘upon their faces, and others were dispersed by the horsemen. 

5, Now Placidus’s concern was to exclude them in their flight from 
getting into the village, and causing his horse to march continually on that 
side of them, he then turned short upon them, and at the same time his 
men made use of their darts, and easily took their aim at those that were 
nearest to them, as they made those that were farther off turn back by the 
terror they were in, till at last the most courageous of them brake through 
those horsemen, and fled to the wall of the village. And now those that 
guarded the wall were in great doubt what to do; for they could not bear 
the thoughts of excluding those that came from Gadara, because of their 
own people that were among them; and yet if they should admit them, 
they expected to perish with them, which came to pass accordingly ; for as 
they were crowding together at the wall, the Roman horsemen were just 
ready to fall in with them. However, the guards prevented them and shut 
the gates, when Placidus made an assault pon them, and fighting cou- 
rageously till it was dark, he got possession of the people on the wall, and 
of them that were in the city, when the useless multitude were destroyed, 
‘but those that were more potent ran away, and the soldiers plundered the 
houses, and set the village on fire. As for those that ran out of the village, 
they stirred up such as were in the country; and oxaggerating their own 
calamities, and telling them that the whole army of the Romans were upon 
them, they put them into great fear on cvery side; so they got in great 
numbers together, and fied to Jericho, for they knew no other place that 
could afford them any hope of escaping, it being a city that hud a strong 
wall, and a great multitude of inhabitants, But Placidus relying much 
upon his horsemen, and his former good success, followed them, and slew 
all that he overtook, aa far as Jordan: and when he had driven the whole 
multitude to the river side, where they were stopped by the current, (for 
it had been eugmented lately Ly ruins, and was not fordable,) he put his 
soldiers in array over against them, so the necessity the others were in 
provoked them to hazard a battle, becuuse there was no place whither 
they could flee. They then extended themselves a very great way along 
the banks of the river, and sustained the darts that were thrown at them, 
as well as the attacks of the horsemen, who beat many of them and pushed 
them into the current. At which fight, hand to hand, fifteen thousand of 
them were slain, while the number of those that were unwillingly forced to 
leap into Jordan was prodigious. There were besides two thousand and 
two hundred taken prisoners. A mighty prey was taken also, consisting of 
asses, and sheep, and camels, and oxen. 

6, Now this destruction that fell upon the Jews, as it was not inferior 
to any of the rest in itself, so did it still eppear greater than it really was; 
and thia, because not only the whole country through which they fled was 
filed with slaughter, and Jordan could not be passed over by reason of the 
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dead bodies that were in it, but because the lake Asphaltitis was also full of 
dead bodies, that were carried down into it by the river, And now, Pla- 
cidus, after this good success that he had had, fell violently upon the neigh- 
bouring smaller cities and villages; when he took Abila, and Julias, 
Bezemoth, and all those that Jay as far as the lake Asphaltitia, and put such 
of the deserters into cach of them as he thought proper. He then put his 
soldiers on board the ships, and slew such as had fied to the lake, insomuch, 
that all Perea had either surrendered themselves, or were taken by the 
Romans, as far as Macherus. 

CHAP, VIII. 


How Vespasian, upon hearing some Commotions ia Gall,* made haste to finish 
the Jewish War. A Description of Fericho, and of the Great Plain ; with 
an Account besides of the Lake Asphaltitis. 

§ 1. In the meantime an account came, that there were commotions in 
Gall, and that Vindex, together with the men of power in that country, had 
revolted from Nero; which affair is more accurately described elsewhere. 
This report, thus related to Vespasian, excited him to go on briskly with 
the war; for he forcsaw already the civil wars which were coming upon 
them, nay, that the very government was in danger, and he thought, if he 
could first reduce the eastern parts of the empire to peace, he should make 
the fears for Italy the lighter ; while therefore the winter was his hindrance, 
[from going into the ficld,] he put garrisons into the villages and smaller 
cities for their security; he put decurions also into the villages, and cen- 
turions into the citics ; he besides this built many of the cities that had been, 
waste, but at the beginning of the spring he took the greatest part of 
his army, and led it from Cesarea to Antipatrie, where he spent two days 
in settling the affairs of that city, and then, on the third day, he marched 
on, laying waste and burning ull the neighbouring villages. “And when he 
had laid waste all the places about the toparchy of Thamnas, he passed on 
to Lydda and Jamnia, and when both these cities had come over to him, 
he placed a great many of those that had come over to him [from other 
places as inhabitants] therein, and then came to Emmaus, where he seized 
upon the passages which led thence to their metropolis, and fortified his 
camp, and, leaving the fifth legion therein, he came to the toparchy of 
Bethleptephon. He then destroyed that place and the neighbouring places 
by fire, and fortified at proper places the strong holds all about Idamea ; 
and when he had seized upon two villages, which were in the very midst 
of Idumea, Betaris and Caphartobas, he slew about ten thousand of the 
people, and carried into captivity above a thousand, and drove away the 
rest of the multitude, and placed no small part of his own forces in them, 
who over-ran and laid waste the whole mountainous country ; while he with 
the rest of his forces returned to Emmaus, whence he came down through 
the country of Samaria, and hard by the city by others called Neupolis (or 
Sichem,) but by the people of that country Mabortha, or Cores, where he 
pitched his camp, on the second day of the month Desius, [Sivan.:] and on 
the day following he came to Jericho, on which day Trajan, one of his 
commanders, joined him with the forces he brought out of Perea, all the 
places beyond Jordan being subdued already. 

2. Hereupon a great multitude prevented their approach, and came out 
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of Jericho, and fled to those mountainous parts that lay over againet Jeru- 
salem, while that part which was left behind was in a great measure de- 
stroyed; they also found the city desolate. It is situated in a plain, buts 
naked and barren mountain, of a very great length, hangs over it, which 
extends iteelf to the land about Scythopolis northward, but as far as the 
country of Sodom, and the utmost limits of the lake Asphaltitis southward. 
This mountain is all of it very uneven and uninhabited, by reason of ita 
barrenness ; there is an opposite mountain that ated over acainat it, 
on the other side of Jordan: this last begins at Julias, and the northern 
quarters, and extends itself southward as far as Somorrhon,* which is the 
bounds of Petra in Arabia, In this ridge of mountains there is one called 
the Iron Mountain, that runs in length as far as Moab. Now the region 
that lies in the middle between this ridge of mountains is called the Great 
Plain; it reaches from the village of Ginnabris, as far as the lake Asphal- 
titia ; its length is two hundred and thirty furlongs, and its breadth a hun- 
dred and twenty, and it is divided in the midst by Jordan. It hath two 
lakes in it, that of Aephaltitis and that of Tiberias, whose natures are op- 
posite to each other; for the former is salt and uofruitful, but that of Ti- 
derias is sweet and fruitful. ‘This plain is much burnt up in summer-time, 
and, by reason of the extraordinary heat, contains a very unwholesome 
ir; it is all destitute of water excepting the river Jordan, which water of 
Jordan is the occasion why thore plantations of palm-trees that are near 
its banks are more flourishing and much more fruitful, as are those that are 
remote from it not so flourishing or fruitfu’. 

3. Notwithstanding which, there is a fountain by Jericho, that rans 
plentifully, and is very fit for watering the ground; it arises near the old 
city, which Joshua, the son of Nun, the general of the Hebrews, took the 
firat of all the cities of the land of Canaan, by right of war. ‘The report 
is, that this fountain, at the beginning, caused not only the blasting of the 
earth and the trees, but of the children born of women, and that it was en- 
tirely of a sickly and corruptive nature to all things whatsoever, but that 
it was made gentle and very wholesome and fruitful by the prophet Elisha. 
This prophet was femiliar with Elijab, and was his successor, who, when 
he once was the guest of the people at Jericho, and the men of the place 
had treated him very kindly, he both made them amends as well as the 
country, by a lasting favour; for he went out of the city to this fountain, 
and threw into the current an earthen vessel full of salt; after which he 
stretched out his righteous hand unto beaven, and, pouring out a mild 
drink-offéring, he made this supplication, that “ the current might be mol- 
lified, and that the veins of fresh water might be opened; that God also 
would bring into the place a more temperate and fertile air for the current, 
and would bestow upon the people of that country plenty of the fruits of 
the earth, and a succession of children; and that this prolific water might 
uever fail them while they continued to be righteous.”+ To these prayers 
Elisha joined proper operations of his hands, after a skilful manner, and 
changed the fountain ; and that water, which had been the occasion of har- 

* Whether this Somorrhon, or Somorrha, ought not to be here written Goroorrha, 
some MSS. in a manner have it, (for the place meant by Josephus 
Segor, or Zoar, at the very south of the Dead Sea, hard by which 
Gomorrhs,) cannot now be certainly determined, but seems by no means improbable. 

+ This excellent prayer of Elisha is wanting in our copies, 2 Kinge ii. 21, 22, though 
it be referred to also in the Apostolics] Constitutions, b. vii. chap. xxxvii.; and the suc- 
cess of it is mentioned in them all. 
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renness and famine before, from that time did supply a numerous posterity, 
and afford great abundance to the country. Accordingly, the power of it 
is ao great in watering the ground, that if it do but once touch a country, 
it effords a aweeter nourishment than other waters do, when they lie 10 
long upon them till they are satiated with them. For which reason, the 
advantage gained from other waters, when they flow in great plenty, is 
‘but small; while that of this water is great, when it flows even in little 
quantities : accordingly, it waters a larger space of ground than any other 
waters do, and passes along @ plain of seventy furlongs long and twenty 
‘broad; wherein it affords nourishment to those most excellent gardena, 
that sre thick set with trees. There are in it many sorts of palm-trees 
that are watered by it, different from each other in taste and name; the 
better sort of them, when they are pressed, yield an excellent kind of 
honey, not much inferior in sweetness to other honey. This country 
withal produces honey from bees; it also bears that balsam which is the 
most precious of all the fruits in that place, cypress trees also, and those 
that bear myrobelanum ; so that he who should pronounce this place to be 
divine, would not he mistaken, wherein is such plenty of trees produced, 
as are very rare, and of the most excellent sort. And, indeed, if we speak 
of those other fruits, it will not be easy to light on any climate in the ba- 
bitable earth that can well be compared to it, what is here sowed comes 
up in such clusters; the cause of which scems to me to be the warmth of 
the air, and the fertility of the waters: the warmth calling forth the 
sprouts, and making them spread, and the moisture making every one of 
them take root firmly, and supplying that virtue which it stands in need of 
in summer tine. Now this country is then so sadly burnt up, that nobody 
cares to come at it; and if the water be drawn up before sun-rising, and 
after that exposed to the air, it becomes exceeding cold, and becomes of a 
nature quite contrary to the ambient air; as in winter again it becomes 
warm, and if you go into it, it appears very gentle, The ambient air is 
here also of so good a temperature, that the people of the country are 
clothed in linen only, even when snow covers the rest of Judea, This place 
i one hundred and fifty furlongs from Jerusalem, and sixty from Jordan, 
The country as far as Jerusalem is desert and stony; but that as far as 
Jordan and the lake Asphaltitis lies lower indeed, though it be equally de- 
sert and barren, But so much shall suffice to have been said about Je- 
richo, and of the great happiness of its situation. 

4, The nature of the lake Asphaltitis is also worth describing. It is, as 
I have said already, bitter and unfruitful. It is so light [or thick,] that it 
Dears up the heaviest things that are thrown into it; nor is it easy for any 
one to make things sink therein to the bottom, if he had a mind so to do, 
Accordingly, when Vespasian went to see it, he commanded that some who 
could not swim should have their hands tied behind them, and be thrown 
into the deep, when it so happened that they all swam as if a wind had 
forced them upwards, Moreover, the change of the colour of this lake is 
wonderful, for it changes its appearance thrice evcry day, and as the rays 
of the sun fall differently upon it, the light is variously reflected. How- 
ever, it casts up black clods of bitumen in many parts of it; these swim at 
the top of the water, and resemble both in shape and bigness headless 
boils; and when the lebourers that belong to the Jake come to it, and catch 
hold of it as it hangs together, they draw it into their ships; but when the 
ship is full, it is not easy to cut off the rest, for it is so tenacious as to make 
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the ship hang upon its clods till they set it loose with the menstrual blood 
of women, and with urine, to which alone it yields. This bitumen is not 
only useful for the caulking of ships, but for the cure of men’s bodies ; ac- 
cordingly it ia mixed in a great many medicines. The length of this lake 
is five hundred and eighty furlongs, where it is extended as far as Zoar in 
‘Arabia, and its breadth isa hundred and fifty. The country of Sodom bors 
ders upon it." It was of old a most happy land, both for the fruits it bore 
and the riches of its cities, although it be now all burnt up. _It is related 
how, for the impiety of its inhabitants, it was barnt by lightning ; in con- 
sequence of which there are still the remeiders of that divine fire, and the 
traces [or shadows] of the five cities are still to be seen, as well as the 
ashes growing in their fruits, which fruits have a colour ae if they were fit 
to be eaten, but if you pluck them with your hands, they dissolve into 
amoke and ashes. And thus what is related of this land of Sodom hath 
these marke of credibility which our very sight affords us, 


CHAP. IX. 


That Vespasian, after he had taken Gadara, made Preparation for the Siege 
of Jerusalem ; but that, upon his hearing of the Death of Nero, he changed 
his Intentions, As also concerning Simon of Gerasa, 


§ 1. Anp now Vespasian had fortified all the places round about Jeru- 
salem, and erected citadels at Jericho and Adida, and placed garrisons in 
them both, partly out of his own Romans, and partly out of the body of his 
auxiliaries. He also sent Lucius Annius to Gerasa, and delivered to him 
a body of horsemen, and a considerable number of footmen. So, when he 
had taken the city, which he did at the first onset, he slew a thousand of 
those young men who had not prevented him by flying away; but he took 
their families captive, and permitted his soldiers to plunder them of their 
effects; after which he set fire to their houses, and went away to the adjoining 
villages, while the men of power fied away, and the weaker part were 
destroyed, and what was remaining was all burnt down. And now the war 
having gone through all the mountainous country, and all the plain coun- 
try also, those that were at Jerusalem were deprived of the liberty of going 
out of the city: for as to such ashad a mind to desert, they were watched 
by the Zealots; and to such as were not yet on the side of the Romane, 
their army kept them in, by encompassing the city round about on all sides. 

2. Now as Vespasian was returned to Cesarea, and was getting ready 
with all his army to march directly to Jerusalem, he was informed that 
Nero was dead, after he had reigned thirteen years and eight days; but as 
to any narration after what manner he abused his power in the govern- 
ment, and committed the management of affairs to those vile wretches, 
Nymphidius and Tigeliinus, his unworthy freed-men ; and how he had a 
plot laid against him by them, and was deserted by all his guards, and ran 
away with foar of his most trusty freed-men, and slew himself in the 
suburbs of Rome ; and how those that occasioned his death were in no long 
time brought themselves to punishment ; how also the war in Gaul ended, 
and bow Galba was made emperor,} and returned out of Spain to Rome; 

® See note on b. ¥. cl 5 

+ Of these Roman affs jults under Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, here only 
touched upon by Josephu: itus, Suetonius, and Dio, more largely. However, 
we may observe with Oitius, Josephur writes the name of the eecond of them not 
Otto, with many others, but Otbo, with the coins. See aleo the note on chap. xi. § 4. 
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and how he was accused by the soldiers an a pusillanimous pereon, end elain 
by treachery in the middle of the market-place at Rome, and Otho was made 
emperor; with his expedition against the commanders of Vitellius, and his 
destruction thereupon; and, besides, what troubles there were under Vi- 
tellius, and the fight that was about the capitol; as also how Antonius 
Primus and Mucianus slew Vitellius, and his German legions, and thereby 
put an end to that civil war; I have omitted to give an exact account of 
them, because they are well known by all, and they are described by a great 
namber of Greek and Roman authors; yet, for the eake of the connexion 
of matters, and that my history may not be incoherent, { have just touched 
upon every thing briefly. Wherefore Vespasian put off at first his expe- 
dition against Jerusalem, and stood waiting whither the empire would be 
transferred after the death of Nero. Moreover, when he heard that Galba 
was made emperor, he attempted nothing till he also should send him some 
directions about the war; however, he sent his son Titus to him, to salate 
him, and to receive his commands about the Jews. Upon the very same 
errand did king Agrippa sail along with Titus to Galba; but as they were 
sailing in their long ships by the coasts of Achaia, for it was winter time, 
they heard that Galba was slain, before they could get to him, after he had 
reigned seven months and as many days. After whom Otho took the go- 
vernment, and undertook the management of public affairs. So Agrippa 
resolved to go on to Rame, without any terror on account of the change 
in the goverament ; but Titus, by a divine impulse, sailed back from Greece 
to Syria, and came in great haste to Cesarea, to his father. And now they 
were both in suspense about the public affairs, the Roman empire being 
then in a fluctuating condition, and did not go on with their expedition 
against the Jewa, but thought that to make any attack upon foreigners 
‘was now unseasonable, on account of the solicitude they were in for their 
own country. 

8. And now there arose another war in Jerusalem. There was a son of 
Giora, one Simon, by birth of Gerasn, a young man, not so cunning in- 
deed as John {of Gischala,} who had already seized upon the city, but su- 
perior in strength of body and courage; on which account, when he had 
been driven away from that Acrabattene toparchy which he once had, by 
Ananus the high priest, he came to those robbers who had seized upon 
Masada. At the first they suspected him, and only permitted him to come, 
with the woman he brought with him, into the lower part of the fortress, 
while they dwelt in the upper part of it themselves. However, his man- 
ner so well agreed with theirs, and he seemed so trusty a man, that he 
went out with them, and ravaged and destroyed the country with them 
about Masada; yet when he persuaded them to undertake greater things, 
he could not prevail with them so to do; for, as they were accustomed to 
dwell in that citadel, they were afraid of going far from that which was 
their hiding-place; but he, affecting to tyrannize, and being fond of great- 
ness, when he had heard of the death of Ananus, he left them, and went 
into the mountainous part of the country. So he proclaimed liberty to 
those in slavery, and a reward to those already free, and got together a set 
of wicked men from all quarters, 

4. And as he had now a strong body of men about him, he over-ran the 
villages that lay in the mountainous country, and when there were still 
more and more that came to him, he ventured to go down into the lower 
parts of the country, and, since he was now become formidable to the cities, 
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many of the men of power were corrupted by him; so that his army was 
no longer composed of slaves and robbers, bat a great many of the popu- 
lace were obedient to him as to their king. He then over-ran the Acra- 
battene toparchy, and the places that reached as far as the Great Idamea ; 
for he built a wall at a certain village called Nain, and made use of that as 
‘a fortress for his own party’s security; and at the valley called Paran he 
enlarged many of the caves, and many others he found ready for his pur- 
pose; these he made use of as repositories for hie treasures, and receptacles 
for his prey, and therein be laid up the fruite that be had got by rapine; 
and many of his partisans had their dwelling in them, and he made no 
secret of it, that he was exercising his men beforehand, and making prepa- 
rations for the assault of Jerusalem. 

5. Whereupon the Zealots, out of the dread they were in of his attacking 
them, and being willing to prevent one that was growing up to oppose 
them, went out against him with their weapons. Simon met them, and, 
joining battle with them, slew a considerable number of them, and drove 
the rest before him into the city, but durst not trust so much upon hia 
forces, as to roakr an assault upon the walls; but he resolved firat to subdue 
Idumes, and as he had now twenty thousand armed men, he marched to 
the borders of their country. Hereupon the rulers of the Idumeans got 
together on the suddea the most warlike part of their people, about twenty- 
five thousand in number, and permitted the rest to be a guard to their own 
country, by reason of the incursions that were made by the Sicarii that 
were at Masada. Thus they received Simon at their borders, where they 
fought him, and continued the battle allthat day, and the dispute lay whe- 
ther they had conquered him or been conquered by him. So he went back 
to Nain, as did the Idumcans return home. Nor was it long ere Simon 
came violently again Le their country; when he pitched his camp at a 
certain village called Thecoe, and sent Bleazar, one of his companions, to 
those that kept garrison at Herodium, and in order to persuade them to sur- 
render that fortress to him. The garrison received this man readily, while 
they knew nothing of what he came about ; but as soon as he tulked of the 
surrender of the place, they fell upon him with their drawn swords, till he 
found that he had no place for flight, when he threw himself down from 
the wall into the valley beneath; so he died immediately: but the Idu- 
means, who were already much afraid of Simon’s power, thought fit to take 
a view of the enemy's army before they hazarded a battle with them. 

6. Now there was one of their commanders named Jacob, who offered 
to serve them readily upon that occasion, but had it in his mind to betray 
them. He went therefore from the village Alurue, wherein the army of 
the Idumeans were gotten together, and came to Simon; and at the very 
first he agreed to betray his country tohim, and took assurances upon oath 
from him that he should always have him in esteem, and then promised 
him that he would assist him in subduing all Idumea under him; upon 
which account he was feasted after an obliging manner by Simon, and ele- 
vated by his mighty promises ; and when he was returned to his own men, 
he at first belied the army of Simon, and said it was manifold more in num- 
ber than what it was; after which he dexterously persuaded the comman- 
ders, and by degreea the whole multitude, to receive Simon, and to surren- 
der the whole government up to him without fighting. And as he was 
@oing this, he invited Simon by his messengers, and promised him to dis- 
perse the Idumeans, which he performed also; for aa soon as their army 
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was nigh them, he first of sll got upon his horse, and fled, together with 
those whom he had corrupted ; hereupon a terror fell upon the whole mul- 
titude, and before it came to a close fight, they broke their ranks, and every 
one retired to his own home. 

7. Thus did Simon unexpectedly march into Idumea without bloodshed, 
and made a sudden attack upon the city Hebron, and took it; wherein he 
got possession of a great deal of prey, and plundered it of a vast quantity 
of fruit. Now the people of the country say, that it is an ancienter city, 
not only than any in that country, but than Memphis in Egypt, and ac- 
cordingly its age is reckoned at two thousand and three hundred years.— 
They also relate, that it had heen the habitation of Abram, the progenitor 
of the Jews, after he had removed ont of Mesopotamia; and they say, that 
his posterity descended from thence into Egypt, whose monuments are to 
this very time shown in that small city, the fabric of which monuments are 
of the most excellent marble, and wrought after the most elegant manner. 
There is also there shown, at the distance of six furlongs from the city, a 
very large turpentine tree ;* and report goes that this tree has continued 
since the creation of the world. Thence did Simon make his progreas over 
all Idumea, and did not only ravage the cities and villages, but laid waste 
the whole country: for, besides those that were completely armed, he had 
forty thousand men that followed him, insomach that he bad not provisions 
enough to suffice such a multitude. Now, besides this want of provisions 
that he was in, he was of a barbarous disposition, and bore great anger at 
this nation, by which means it cume to pass that Idumea was greatly de- 
populated; and, as one may see all the woods behind despoiled of their 
Teavea by locusts after they have been there, so was there nothing left be- 
hind Simon’s army but a desert. Some places they burnt down, some thet 
utterly demolished ; and whatsoever grew in the country they either trod it 
down or fed upon it, and by their marches they made the ground that was 
cultivated harder and more untractable than that which was barren. In 
short, there was no sign remaining of those places that had been laid waste, 
thut ever they had had a being. 

8. This success of Simon excited the Zealots afresh; and though they 
were afraid to fight him openly in a fair battle, yet did they lay ambushes 
in the passes, and seized upon his wife, with a considerable number of her 
attendants; whereupon they came back to the city rejoicing, as if they had 
taken Simon himeelf captive, and were in present expectation that he 
would lay down his arms, and make supplication to them for his wife ; but 
instead of indulging any merciful affection, he grew very angry at them for 
seizing hia beloved wtfe ; so he came to the wall of Jerusalem, and, like 
wild beasts when they are wounded, and cannot overtake those that 
wounded them, he vented his spleen upon all persons that he met with. 
Accordingly he caught all those that were come out of the city gates, 
either to gather herbs or sticks, who were unarmed, and in years; he then 
tormented them and destroyed them, out of the immense rage he was in, 
and was almost ready to taste the very flesh of their dead bodies. He alzo 
cut off the hands of a great many, and sent them into the city to astonieh 
his enemies, and in order to make the people full into a sedition, and desert 

© Some of the ancients call this famous tree or grove, 03 
grove. It has been very famous in all past ages, and 
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those that had been the authors of his wife’s seizure. He also enjoined 
them to tell the people, that Simon swore by the God of the universe, who 
sees all things, that unless they will restore him his wife, he will break 
down their wall, and inflict the like punishment upon all the citizens, with- 
out aparing any ge, and without making any distinction between the 
guilty and the innocent. These threatenings so greatly affrighted, not 
the people only, but the Zealots themselves also, that they sent his wife 
back to him, when he became a little milder, and left off his perpetual 
bloodshedding. 

9, But now sedition and civil war prevailed, not only over Judea, but 
in Italy also; for now Galba was slain in the midst of the Roman market~ 
place; then was Otho made emperor, and fought against Vitellius, who 
set up for emperor also, for the legions in Germany had chosen him. But 
when he gave battle to Valens and Cecinna, who were Vitellius’s generals, 
at Betriacum in Gaul, Otho gained the advantage on the first day, but on 
the second day Vitellius's soldicrs had the victory: and after much slaugh- 
ter Otho slew himeelf, when he had heard of this defeat at Brixia, and 
after he had managed the public affairs* three months and two days. 
Otho's army also came over to Vitelliue’s generale, and he came himself 
down to Rome with his army. But in the mean time Vespasian removed 
from Cesarea, on the fifth day of the month Desius, [Sivan,] and marched 
against those places of Judea which were not yet overthrown. So he went 
up to the mountainous country, and took those toparchies that were called 
the Gophnitick and Acrabattene toparchies. After which he took Bethel 
and Ephraim, two small cities, and, when he had put garrisons into them, 
he rode as far as Jerusalem, in which march he took many prisoners, and 
many captives ; but Cerealis, one of his commanders, tock a body of horse- 
men and footmen, and luid waste that part of Idumea which was called the 
Upper Idumea, and attacked Caphethra, which pretended to be a small 
city, and took it at the first onset, and burnt it down, He also attacked 
Capharabim, and laid siege to it, for ithad a very strong wall, and when 
he expected to spend a long time in that siege, those that were within 
opened their gates on the sudden, and came to beg pardon, and surrendered 
themselves up to him. When Cerealie had conquered them he went to 
Hebron, another very ancient city. I have told you already, that this city 
is situated ina mountainous country not far off Jerusalem; and when he 
had broken into the city by force, what multitade and young men were 
left therein he slew, and burtt down the city; so that, as now all the 
places were taken, excepting Herodium, Masada, and Macherus, which 
were in the possession of the robbers, so Jerusalem was what the Romans 
at present aimed at. 

10, And now, as soon as Simon had eet his wife free, and recovered her 
from the Zealots, he returned back to the remainders uf Idumea, and, driv- 
ing tue nation all before him, from all quarters, he compelled a great 
number of them to retire to Jerusalem; he followed them himself also to 
the city, and encompassed the wall ail round again: and when he lighted 
upon any labourers that were coming thither out of the country, he slew 
them, Now this Simon, who was without the wull, was a greater terror 
to the people than the Romans themsefres, as were the Zeuluts who were 
within it more heavy upon them than both of the others; and during this 

© Suetonius differs hardly thres days from Josephus, and says, Otho perished on the 
95th day of his reign, In Othoa. Scs the note on chap. xi, § 4. 
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time did the mischievous contrivances and courage [of John} corrupt the 
body of the Galileans; for these Galileans had advanced this Jobn, and 
made him very potent, who made them suitable requital from the autho- 
rity he had obtained by their means; for he permitted them to do ali things 
that any of them desired to do, while their inclination to plunder was in- 
satiable, as was their zeal in searching the houses of the rich ; and for the 
mardering of the men, and abusing of the women, it wes sport to them. 
They also devoured what spoils they had taken, together with their blood, 
and indulged themselves in feminine wantonnese, without any disturbance, 
till they were satiated therewith : while they decked their hair and put on 
women’s garments, and were beameared over with ointments; and that 
they might appear very comely, they had paints under their eyes, and imi- 
tated, not only the ornaments, but also the lusts of women, and were guilty 
of such intolerable uncleanness, that they invented unlawful pleasures of 
that sort; and thus did they roll themselves up and down the city, as in @ 
brothel house, and defiled it entirely with their impure actions; nay, while 
their faces tooked like the faces of women, they killed with their right 
hands; and when their gait was effeminate, they presently attacked men, 
and became warriors, and drew their swords from under their finely dyed 
clonks, and ran every body through whom they lighted upon. However, 
Simon waited for such as ranaway from Jobn, and was the more bloody of 
the two: and he who had escaped the tyrant within the wall, was destroyed 
by the other that lay before the gates, so that all attempts of flying and de- 
serting to the Romans were cut off, if any had a mind g0 to do, 

11. Yetdid the army that was under John raise a sedition against him, 
and all the Idumeans separated themselves from the tyrant, and attempted to 
destroy him, and this out of their envy at his power, and hatred of his 
cruelty; so they got together, and slew many of the Zealots, and drove 
the rest before them into that royal palace that was built by Grapte, who 
was a relation of Izates, the king of Adiabene; the Idumeans fel] in with 
them, and drove the Zealots out thence into the temple, and betook them- 
selves to plunder John’s effects ; for both he himself was in that palace, and 
therein bad he laid up the spoils he had acquired by his tyranny. In the 
mean time the multitude of the Zealots that were diepersed over the city 
ran together tu the temple unto those that had fled thither, and John pre- 
pared to bring them down against the people and the Idumeans, who were 
not so much afraid of being attacked by them, because they were themselves 
better soldiers than they, as at their madness, lest they should privately 
sally out of the temple and get among them, and not only destroy them, 
but set thecity on fire also. So they assembled themeelves together, and 
the high priests with them, and took counsel after what manner they should 
avoid their assault, Now it was God who turned their opinions to the 
worst advice, and thence they devised such a remedy to get themselves 
free, as was worse than the diseave itself. Accordingly, in order to over- 
throw John, they determined to admit Simon, and earnestly to desire the 
introduction of a second tyrant into the city; which resolution they brought 
to perfection, and sent Matthias the high priest, to beseech this Simon to 
come in to them, of whom they had so often been afraid, Those also who 
had fled from the Zealots in Jerusalem, joined in this request to him, out 
of the desire they had of preserving their houses and their effecta. Ac. 
cordingly he, in an arrogant manner, granted them his lordly protection, 
‘and came into the city in order to deliver it from the Zealots. The neople 
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also made joyful acclamations to him, as their saviour and their preserver: 
‘but when he was come in with his army, he took care to secure hia own 
wuthority, and looked upon those that had invited him in, to be no less his 
enemiea than those against whom the invitation was intended. 

19. And thus did Simon get possession of Jerusalem, in the third year 
of the war, in the month Xanthicus, [Nisan ;] whereupon John, with his 
multitude of Zealots, as being both prohibited from coming out of the 
temple, and having lost their power in the city, (for Simon and his party 
had plundered them of what they had,) were in despair of deliverance, 
Simon also made an assault upon the temple, with the assistance of the 
people, while the others stood upon the eloisters and the battlements, and 
defended themselves from their assaults, However, a considerable number 
of Simon’s party fell, and many were carried off wounded ; for the Zealots 
threw their darts easily from a superior place, and seldom failed of hitting 
their enemies; but having the advantage of situation, and having withal 
erected four very large towers aforehand, that their darts might come from 
higher places, one at the north-east corner of the court, one above the 
Xystus, the third at another corner over against the lower city, and the 
Jast was erected above the top of the Pastophoria, where one of the pricsts 
stood of course, and gave a signal beforehand, with a trumpet,® at the be- 
ginning of every seventh day, in the evening twilight, as also at the even- 
ing when the day was finished, as giving notice to the people when they 
‘were to leave off work, and when they were to go to work again, These 
men also set their engines to cast darts and stones withal, upon those 
towers, with their archers and slingers. And now Simon made his assault 
upon the temple more faintly, by reason that the greatest part of his men 
grew weary of the work; yet did he leave off his opposition, because his 
army was superior to the others, although the darts which were thrown 
by the engines were carried a great way, and slew many of those that 
fought for him. 






CHAP. X. 


How the Soldiers, both in Judea and Egypt, proclaimed Vespasian Emperor. 
‘And how Vespasian released Josephus of his Bonds. 


§ 1. Now about this very time it was that heavy calamities came about 
Rome on all sides; for Vitellius was come from Germany with his sol- 
diery, and drew slong with him a great multitude of other men besides. 
And when the spaces allottec for the soldiers could not contain them, he 
made all Rome iteelf his camp, and filled all the houses with armed men: 
which men, when they saw the riches of Rome with those eyes which had 
never seen such riches before, and found themselves shone round about on 
all sides with silver and gold, they had much ado to contain their covetous 
desires, and were ready to betuke themselves to plunder, and to the slaugh- 
ter of such as should stand in their way. And this was the state of affaira 
in Italy at that time. 


© This beginning and ending the observation of the Jewish seventh dey, or Sabbath, 
with a priest's blowing of a trumpet, is remarkable, and no where else mentioned, that 
know of. Nor is Reland's conjecture here improbable, that thin was the vory place 
that hus puszled our commentators 20 long, called “ Musach Babbati,” the “ Covert of 
the Sabbath,” if that be the true reading, 2 Kings xvi. 18, beosuse here the proper 
est wood dry under a covering.” to proclaim the beginning and ending of every 
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2, But when Vespasian had overthrown all the places that were near to 
Jerusalem, he retorned to Cesarea, and heard of the troubles that were at 
Rome, and that Vitellius was emperor. This produced indignation in him, 
althoagh he well knew how to be governed as well as to govern, and could 
not, with any satisfaction, own him for his lord, who acted #0 madly, and 
seized upon the government es if it were absolutely destitute of s gover- 
nor, And as this sorrow of his was violent, he was not able to eupport 
the torments he was under, nor to apply himself farther in other wars, 
when his native country was laid waste; but then, as much as his passion 
excited him to avenge his country, so much was he restrained by the con- 
sideration of his distance therefrom; because fortune might prevent him, 
and do a world of mischief before he could himself sail over the sea to 
Italy, especially as it was still the winter season: 00 he restrained his 
anger, how vehement poever it was, at this time. 

3, But now his commanders and soldiers met in several companies, and 
consulted openly about changing the public affairs, and out of their indig- 
nation, cried out, how ‘‘at Rome there are soldiers that live delicately ; 
and when they have not veutured so much as to hear the fame of war, they 
ordain whom they please for our governors, and in hopes of gain make 
them emperors; while you who have gone through so many labours, and 
are grown into years under your helmets, give leave to others to use such 
a power, when yet you have among ourselves one more worthy to rule 
than any whom they have set up. Now what juster opportunity shall 
they ever have of requiting their generals, if they do not make use of this 
that is now before them? while there is so much juster reasona for Ves; 
sian’s being emperor than for Vitellius; as they are themselves more de- 
serving than those that made the other emperors: for that they have un- 
dergone as great wars as have the troops that come from Germany; nor 
are they inferior in war to those that have brought that tyrant to Rome, 
nor have they undergoue emaller labours than they; for that neither will 
the Roman senate, nor people, bear such a lascivious emperor as Vitellius, 
if he be compared with their chaste Vespasian ; nor will they endure o 
most barbarous tyrant, instead of a good governor, nor choose one that 
hath no child,* to preside over them, instead of him that is father ; be- 
cause the advancement of men’s own children to dignities is certainly the 
greatest security kings can give for themselves. Whether, therefore, we 
estimate the capacity for governing from the skill of a person in years, we 
ought to have Vespasian ; or whether from the strength of a young mar, 
we ought to have Titus; for by this means we shall have the advantage 
of both their ages, for that they will afford strength to those that shall be 
made emperors, they having already three legions, besides other auxiliaries 
from the neighbouring kings, and will have farther all the armies in the 
East to eupport them, aa also those in Europe, so far as they are out of 
the distance and dread of Vitellius, besides such auxiliaries as they may 
have in Italy iteelf, that is, Vespasian’s brother,+ and his other son [Do- 















® The Roman authors that now remain, eny, Vitellit 
introduces here the Roman soldiera in Judea saying be had none. Which of these ax- 
aertions was the truth, I know Spanheim thinks be hath given a peouliar reason 
for calling Vitellius “childless,” though he really had children, Diss, de Num, pages 
649, 650. to which it appears vety difficult to give our assent. rar 

+ Thia brother of Vespasian was Plavius Sabinus, as Suctoniua informs us, in Vitell. 
§ 15. and in Vespaa. § 2. He i also named by Josephus presently, chap. xi, § 4. 


ad children, whereas Josephus 
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mitian ;} the one of whom will briog in a great many of those young men 
thet are of dignity, while the other is entrusted with the government of 
the city, which office of his will be no small means of Vespasian's obtain- 
ing the government, Upon the whole, the case may be such, that if we 
ourselyea make farther delays, the xkenate may choose an emperor, whom 
the soldiers, who are the savioure of the empire, will have in contempt.” 

4, These were the discourses the soldiers had in their several companies; 
after which they got together in a great body, and encouraging one 
another, they declared Vespasian emperor," and exhorted him to seve the 
government, which was in danger. Now Vespasian’s concern had been 
for a considerable time about the public, yet he did not intend to set up 
for governor himself, though his actions ehowed him to deserve it, while 
he preferred that safety which is in @ private life, before the dangera in a 
state of such dignity: but while he refused the empire, the commanders 
insisted the more earnestly upon his acceptance, and the soldiers came 
about him, with their drawn swords in their hands, and threatened to kill 
him, unless he would now live according to his dignity. And when he 
had shown his reluctance a great while, and had endeavoured to thrust 
away his dominion from him, he at length, not being able to persuade 
them, yielded to their solicitations that would salute him emperor, 

5, So upon the exhortations of Mucianus, and the other commanders, 
that he would accept of the empire, and upon that of the rest of the army, 
who cried out, that they were willing to be led against all his opposers, he 
was in the first place intent upon gaining the dominion over Alexandria, 
as knowing that Egypt was of the greatest consequence, in order to obtain 
the entire government, because of its supplying corn [to Rome,] which 
corn if he could be master of, he hoped to dethrone Vitellias, supposing he 
should aim to keep the empire by force, (for he would not be able to aup- 
port himself, if the multitude at Rome should once be in want of food;) 
and because he was desirous to join the two legions that were at Alexun- 
dria to the other two legions that were with him. He also considered 
with himself, that he should then have that country for a defence to him- 
self against the uncertainty of fortune. For Egypt is hard to be entered 
by land.t and hath no good havens by sea, It hath on the west the dry 
deserts of Libya, and on the south Syene, that divides it from Ethiopta, 
as well as the cataructs of the Nile, that cannot be sailed over; and on 
the east the Red Sea, extended as far as Coptus; and it is fortified on the 
north by the land that reaches to Syria, together with that called the 
Egyptian Sea, having no havens in it for ships. And thus is Egypt walled 
about on every side. {te length between Pelusium and Syene istwo thou- 
sand furlongs, and the passage by sea from Plinthine to Pelusium is three 
thousand six hundred furlongs. Its river Nile is navigable as fur as the 
city called Elaphantine, the forenamed caturacts hindering ships from going 





+ Tein plain by the natare of the thing, ws well as by Josephus and Eutropius, chat 
‘Vespasian waa first of all saluted emperor in Judea, and not til some time afierward in 
Egypt. Whence Tacitus’s and Suetonius’s present copies must be corrected, when they 
both say, that he was firat proclaimed in Egypt, and that on the kalends of July, while 
thoy still say it was the fifth of the nones or ides of the same July before he was pro- 
cinined in Judea. I suppose the month they there intended was June, and not July, ax 
the copies now have it; nor docs Tacitus’s coherence isaply less. See Essay on the Re- 
velation, page 131 eras 

+ Here we bare an authentic description of the bounds and circumstances of Egypt 
in the days of Vespasian and Titus, 
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any farther, The haven also of Alexandria ia not entered by the mariners 
‘without difficulty, even in times of peace; for the passage inward is nar- 
row, and full of recks, that lie under the water, which obliges the mariners 
to turn from a straight direction: its left side is blocked up by works made 
by men’s hands on both sides; on ite right side lies the island called 
Pharus, which is situated just before the entrance, and supports a very 
great tower, that affords the sight of a fire to such as sail within three 
hundred forlongs of it, that ships may cast anchor a great way off in the 
night-time, by reason of the difficulty of sailing nearer. About this ieland 
are built very great piers, the handywork of men, against which when the 
sea dashes itself, and its wavea are broken against those boundaries, the 
navigation becomes very troublesome, and the entrance through so narrow 
a passage is rendered dangerons, yet is the haven itself, when you are got 
into it, a very safe one, and of thirty furlongs in largeness; into which is 
brought what the country wants in order to its happiness, as also what 
abundance the country affords, more than it wants itself, is hence distri- 
buted into all the habitable earth. 

6. Justly, therefore, did Vespasian desire to obtain that government, in 
order to corroborate his attempts upon the whole empire; 80 be immedi. 
ately sent to Tiberias, Alexander, who was then governor of Egypt and 
of Alexandria, and informed him what the army had put him upon, and 
how he, being forced to accept of the burden of the government, was 
desirous to have him for his confederate and supporter. Now as soon us 
ever Alexander had read this letter, he readily obliged the legions and the 
multitude to take the oath of fidelity to Vespasian, both of whom willingly 
complied with him, as already acquainted with the courage of the man, 
from that his conduct in their neighbourhood. Accordingly Vespasian, 
looking upon himself as already entrusted with the government, got all 
things ready for his journey [to Rome.} Now fame carried this news 
abroad more suddenly than one could have thought, that he was emperor 
over the East, upon which every city kept festivals, and celebrated sucri- 
fices and oblations for such good news ; the legions also that were in Mysia 
and Pannonia, who had_ been in commotion a little before, on account of 
this insolent attempt of Vitcllius, were very glad to take the oath of fidelity 
to Vespasian, upon his coming to the empire. Vespasian then removed 
from Cesarea to Berytus, where many embassages came to him from Syria, 
and many from other provmees, bringing with them from every city crowns, 
and the congratulations of the people. Mucianus came also, who was the 
president of the province, and told him with what alacrity the people (re- 
ceived the news of his advancement,] and how the people of every city 
had taken the oath of fidelity to him. 

7. So Vespasian’s good fortune succeeded to his wishes every where, and 
the public affairs were for the greatest part already in his hands; upon 
which he considered that be had not arrived at the government without 
divine Providence, but that a righteous kind of fate had brought the empire 
under his power; for as he culled to mind the other signals, which had 
Deen agreat many every where, that foretold he should obtain the govern- 
ment, eo did he remember what Josephus had said to him when he ven- 
tured to foretell his coming to the empire while Nero was alive; #0 he 
was much concerned that this man was stillin bonds with him. He thea 
called for Mucianus, together with his other commanders and friends, and 
in the first place he informed them what a valiant man Josephus had been, 
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and what great hardships be had made him undergo in the siege of Jotapata. 
After that, he related those predictions* of hie, which he had then 
suspected as fictions, suggested out of the fear he was in, but which had by 
time been demonstrated to be divine, ‘It is a shameful thing (said he,) 
thet this man who had foretold my coming to the empire beforehand, and 
been the minister of a divine message to me, should still be retained in the 
condition of a captive or prisoner.” So he called for Josephus, and com- 
manded that he should be set at liberty; whereupon the commanders pro- 
mised themselves glorious things, from this requital Vespasian made to a 
stranger. ‘Titus was then present with his father, and said, ‘‘O father, it 
in but just that the scandal {of a prisoner] should be taken off Josephus, 
together with his iron chain. For if we do not barely loose his bonds, but 
cut them to pieces, he will be like a man thet had never been bound al all.” 
For that is the usual method as to such as have been bound without a cause. 
This advice was agreed to by Vespasian also; sothere came a man in, and 
eat the chain to pieces; while Josephus received this testimony of his in- 
tegrity for a reward, and was moreover esteemed a person of credit as to 
futurities also, 

CHAP. XI. 


That upon the Conquest and Slaughter of Vitellius, Vespasian hastened his 
Journey to Rome, but Titus his Son returned to Jerusalem; 

§ 1. Anp now, when Vespasian had given answers to the embassages, 
and had disposed of the places of power justly,t and according to every 
one’s deeerte, he came to Antioch, and consulting which way he had best 
take, he preferred to go to Rome, rather than to march to Alexandria, 
because he saw that Alexandria was sure to him already, but that the 
affairs at Rome were put into disorder by Vitellius; so he sent Mucianus 
to Italy, and committed a considerable army both of horsemen and footmen 
to him; yet was Mucianus afraid of going by sea, because it was the 
middle of winter, and so he led his army on foot through Cappadocia and 
Phrygia. 

2, In the mean time Antonius Primus took the third of the legions that 
were in Mysia, for he was president of that province, and made baste in 
order to fight Vitellius ; whereupon Vitellius sent away Cecinua with a 
great army, having a mighty confidence in him, because of his having 





* As Danie] was preferred by Da-ius and Cyrus, on account of his having foretold 
the destruction of the Babylonian monarchy by their means, and the consequent exalta- 
tion of the Modes and Persians, Dan. v. vi. or rather, as Jeremiah, when he was a 

aoner, and aet at liberty and honourably treated by Nebuzaradan, at the command of 

jebucheduezzar, on account of his having foretold the destruction of Jerasalem by the 
Babyloniaoa, Jer. xi. 1—7. so was our Josephus set at liberty, and hononrably treated, 
on account ofhis having foretold the advancement of Vespasian and Titus to the Rowaa 
empire, All these are most eminen* instances of the interposition of divine Providence, 
and ofthe certainty of divine predetins inthe great rovlutions of the four monarchies, 
Several auch like examples there are, both in the sacred and other histories, as in the 
ate of Joseph, in Egypt, and of Jaddua the high priest, in the days of Alexander the 

reat, &o- 

+ This is well observed by Josephus, that Vespesian, in order to secure his success, 
and establish his government at firat, distributed his offices and places vpon the foot of 
{ustice, and bestowed them on such aa best deserved them, and were beat fit for them. 
‘Which wie conduct in « mere Heathen ought to put those rulers and ministers of atate 

shame, who, professing Christianity, act otherwise, and thereby expose themselves and 
their kingdoms to vice and destruction. —— 
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beaten Otho. Thus Cecinna marched out of Rome in great haste, and 
found Antonius about Cremona in Gaul, which city is in the borders of 
Italy; but when he eaw there that the enemy were numerous and in good 
order, he doret not fight them, and as he thought retreat dangerous, so 
he began to think of betraying his army to Antonius, Accordingly he 
assembled the centurions and tribunes that were under his command, and 
persuaded them to go over to Antonius, and this by diminishing the repu- 
tation of Vitellins, and by exaggerating the power of Vexpasian, He also told 
them, That ‘ with the one there was no more than the bare name of 
dominion, but with the other was the power of it. And that it was better 
for them to prevent necessity, and gain favour, and, while they were likely 
to be overcome in battle, to avoid the danger beforehand, and go over to 
Antonius willingly : that Vespasian was able of himself to eubdue what had 
not yet submitted, without their assistance, while Vitellius could not pre- 
serve what he had already with it.” 

3, Cecinna said this, and much more to the same purpose, and persuaded 
them to comply with him, and both he and his army deserted ; but atill the 
very same night the soldiers repented of what they had done, and a fear 
seized on them, lest perhaps Vitellius who sent them should get the bett. 
and drawing their swords, they assaulted Cecinna in order to kill him; 
and the thing had been done by them, if the tribunes had not fallen upon 
their knees, and besought them not to do it: so the soldiers did not kill 
him, but put him in bonds, as a traitor, and were about to send bim to 
Vitellius. When [Antonius] Primus heard of this, he raised up his men 
immediately, and made them put on their armour, and led them against 
those that had revolted ; hereapon they put themselves in order of battle, 
and made a resistance for a while, but were soon beaten, and fled to Cre- 
mona: then did Primus take his horsemen, and cut off their entrance into 
the city, and encompassed and destroyed a great multitude of them before 
the city, and fell into the city together with the rest, and gave leave to hia 
soldiers to plunder it. And here it was, that many strangers, who were 
merchants, as well as many of the people of that country, perished, among 
them Vitellius’s whole army, being thirty thousand and (wo hundred, while 
Antonius lost no more of those that came with him from Mysia than four 
thousand and five hundred: he then loosed Cecinna, and sent him to 
Vespasian to tell him the good news. So he came, and was received by 
him, and covered the scandal of his treachery by the unexpected honours 
he received from Vespasian. 

4. And now, upon the news that Antonius was approaching, Sabinus 
took courage at Rome, and assembled those cohorts of soldiers that kept 
watch by night, and in the night-time seized upon the capitol, and, as the 
day came on, many men of character came over to him, with Domitian, his 
brother’s son, whoze encouragement was of a very great weight for the 
compassing the government. Now Vitellius was not much concerned at 
this Primus, but was very angry with those that had revolted with Sabinus, 
and thirsting, out of hia own natural barbarity, after noble blood, he sent 
out that part of the army which came along with him to fight agninst the 
capitol, and many bold actions were done on this side, and on the side of 
those that held the temple. But at last, the soldiers that came from Ger- 
many, being too numerous for the others, got the hill into their possession, 
where Domitian, with many other of the principal Romans, providentially 
escaped, while the rest of the multitude were entirely cut to pieces, and 
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Sabinus himself was brought to Vitellius and then slain; the soldiers also 
plundered the temple of ite ornaments, and set it on fire. But now within 
‘a day’s time came Antonius, with his army, and were met by Vitellius and 
his army; and having had a battle in three several places, the last were all 
destroyed. Then did Vitellius come ont of the palace, in his cups, and 
satiated with an extravagant and luxurious meal, as in the last extremity, 
and being drawn along through the multitude, and abused with all sorts of 
torments, had his head cut off in the midst of Rome, having retained the 
government eight months and five days,” and had he lived much longer, 
Icannot but think the empire would not have been sufficient for his lust. 
Of the others that were slain, were numbered above fifty thousand. This 
dattle was fought on the third day of the month Apelleus [Casleu ;] on the 
next day Mucianus came into the city with his army, and ordered Antonius 
and his men to leave off killing; for they were stil] searching the houses, 
and killed many of Vitellius’s soldiers, and many of the populace, as sup- 
posing them to be of his party, preventing by their rage any accurate dis- 
tinction between them and others. He then produced Domitian, and 
recommended him to the multitude, until his father should come himself; 
80 the people being now freed from their fears, made acclamations of joy 
for Vespasian, as for their emperor, and kept festival days for his con- 
firmation, and for the destruction of Vitellius, 

5, And now, as Vespasian waa come to Alexandria, this good news came 
from Rome, and at the same time came embassies from all his own habitable 
earth, to congratulate him upon his advancement; and though this 
Alexandria was the greatest of all cities next to Rome, it proved too nar- 
Tow to contain the multitude that then came to it. So upon this con- 
firmation of Vespasian's entire government, which was now settled, and 
upon the unexpected deliverance of the public affuirs of the Romans from 
ruin, Vespasian turned his thoughts to what remained unsubdued in Judea, 
However, he himself made haste to go to Rome, as the winter was now 
almost over, and soon set the affairs of Alexandria in order, but sent his 
son Titus, with a select part of his army, to destroy Jerusalem. So Titus 
marched on foot as far as Nicopolis, which is distant twenty furlongs from 
Alexandria; there he put his army on board some long ships, and sailed 
upon the river along the Mendesian Nomus, as far as the city Thmuis; 
there he got out of the ships, and walked on foot, and lodged all night at 
a emall city called Tanis. His second station was Heracleopolis, and his 
third Pelusium ; he then refreshed his army at that place for two days, and 
on the third passed over the mouth of the Nile at Pelusium ; he then pro- 
ceeded one station over the desert, and pitched his camp at the temple of 
the Casian Jupiter,t and on the next day at Ostracine. This tation had 
no water, but the people of the country make use of water brought from 








© The numbers in Josephus, chap. ix. § 2. 9. for Galba seven months seven days, for 
Otho three montha two days, and here for Vitellius eight months tive days, do not agree 
with any Roman bi ‘who also disagree among themselves. And, indeed, Sceliger 
fustly complains, as Dr. Hudson observes on chap. ix, § 2. that thin period is very con- 
fused and uncertain in the ancient authors, There were probably aome of them con- 
temporary together for some time ; one of the best evidences we have, I mean Ptolemy? 
Cunen, otaite them all, as if they did not altogether reign one whole year, nor had « 
‘ingle Thoth, ot New-year’s day (which then fell upon Aug. 6.) in their entire re’ 
Dio, also, who says that Vitellius reigned s year within ten di 
thei reigns together at no more than one year, one month, and two days. 

+ There are coins of this Casian Jupiter still extant, as Spanheim here informs 
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other places. After this he rested at Rhinocolura, and from thence he 
went to Raphia, which wes his fourth station, This city is the beginning 
of Syria. For his fifth station he pitched his camp at Gaza; after which 
he came to Ascalon, and thence to Jamnia, and after that to Joppa, and 
from Joppa to Cesarea, having taken a resolution to gather all hie other 
forces together at that place, 


BOOK V. 


CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF NEAR SIX MONTHS.—PROM THE COMING 
OF TITUS TO BESIEGE J@RUSALEM, TO THE GREAT EXTREMITY TO WHICH 
THE JEWS WERE REDUCED, 

CHAP. I. 

Concerning the Seditions at Jerusalem ; and what terrible Miseries afflicted 

the City by their means, 

§ 1. Wuen therefore Titus had marched over that desert which lies be- 
tween Egypt and Syria, in the manner forementioned he came to Ceearea, 
having resolved to set his forces in order at that place, before he began 
the war. Nay, indeed, while he was assisting his father at Alexandria, in 
settling that government which had been newly conferred upon them by 
God, it so happened, that the sedition at Jerusalem was revived, and parted 
into three factions, and that one faction fought against the other, which 
partition in such evil cases may be said to be a good thing, and the effect 
of divine justice, Now as to the attack the Zealots made upon the people, 
and which I esteem the beginning of the city's destruction, it hath been 
already explained after an accurate roamner; #8 also whence it arose, and 
to how great a mischief it was increased. But for the present sedition, 
one should not mistake if he called it a sedition begotten by another sedi- 
tion, and to be like a wild beast grown mad, which, for want of food from 
abroad, fell now upon eating its own flesh. 

2, For Eleazar, the son of Simon, who made the first separation of the 
Zealots from the people, and made them retire into the temple, appeared 
very angry at Jobn’s insolent attempts, which he made every day upon the 
people ; for this man never left off murdering: but the truth was, that he 
could not bear to eubmit to a tyrant who set up after him. So he being 
desirous of gaining the entire power and dominion to himself, revolted from 
John, and took to his assistance Judas, the son of Chelcias, and Simon the 
son of Ezron, who were among the men of greatest power. There was 
algo with him Hezekiah the son of Chobar, a person of eminence. Each 
of these were followed by a great many of the Zealots; these seized upon 
the inner court of the temple,* and laid their arms upon the holy gates, 
and over the holy fronts of that court. And becanse they had plenty of 
provisions, they were of good courage, for there was a great abundance of 
what was consecrated to sacred uses, and they scrupled not the making use 
of them; yet were they afraid on account of their small number, and when 


© This appears to be the first time that the Zeulots ventured to pollute this mout 
sacred court of the temple, which was the court of the priests, wherein the tomple itself 
and the altar stood. So that the conjecture of those that would interpret that Zacharias, 
who was slain “ between the temple and the altar,’” several months before, b. iv. chap. 
v. § 4 as if he were slain there by thee Zealots, is groundless, aa I have noted on that 
place already. 
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they had Jaid up their arms there, they did not stir from the place they 
were in. Now as to John, what advantage he hac above Eleazar in the 
moultitude of his followers, the like disadvantage he had in the situation he 
‘wus in, since he had his enemiesover his head; and as he could not make 
any assault upon them without some terror, so was his anger too great to 
let them be at rest, nay, although he suffered more mischief from Eleazar 
and his party than he could inflict upon them, yet would he not leave off 
assaulting them, insomuch that there were continual sallies made one 
against another, and the temple was defiled everywhere with murders. 

3, But now the tyrant Simon, the son of Gioras, whom the people had 
invited in, out of the hopes they had of his assistance in the great distresses 
they were in, having in his power the upper city, and a great part of the 
lower, did now make more vehement assaults upon John and his party, 
because they were fought against from above also; yet was he beneath 
their situation, when he attacked them, as they were beneath the attacke of 
the others above them. Whereby it came to pass, that John did both 
receive and inflict great damage, and that easily, as he was fought against 
on both sides; and the same advantage that Eleazar and his party had 
over him, since be was beneath them, the same advantage had he, by his 
higher situation, over Simon. On which account he easily repelled the 
attacks that were made from beneath, by the weapons thrown from their 
hands only; but was obliged to repel those that threw their darts from the 
temple above him, by his engines of war: for he had euch engines as 
threw darts, and javelins, and stones, and that in no emall number, by 
which he did not only defend himself from such as fought against him, but 
slew moreover many of the priests, as they were about their sacred minis- 
trations. For notwithstanding these men were mad with all sorts of i 
piety, yet did they still admit those that desired to offer their sacrifices, 
although they took care to search the people of their own country before- 
hand, and both suspected and watched them, while they were not so much 
afraid of strangers, who, although they had gotten leave of them, how 
cruel soever they were, to come into that court, were yet often destroyed 
by this sedition; for those darts that were thrown by the engines, came 
with that force that they went over all the buildings, and reached as far us 
the altar and the temple itself, and fell upon the priests, and those that 
were about the sacred offices :* insomuch, that many persons who came 
thither with great zeal from the ends of the earth, to offer sacrifices at this 
celebrated place, which was esteemed holy by all mankind, felt down before 
their own sacrifices themselves, and sprinkled that altar which was vene- 
rable among all men, both Greeks and Barbarians, with their own blood ; 
till the dead bodies of strangers were mingled together with those of their 
own country, and those of profane persons with those of the priests, and 
the blood of all sorts of dead carcases stood in lakes in the holy courts 
themselves. And now, “‘O most wretched city, what misery so great as 
this didst thou suffer from the Romans, when they came to purify thee 
from thine intestine hatred? For thou couldest be no longer a place fit 
for God, nor couldest thou Jonger continue in being, after thou hadat been 
asepulchre for the bodies of thy own people, and hadet made the holy 
house itself a burying-place in this civil war of thine. Yet mayest thou 
again grow better, if perchance thou wilt hereafter appease the anger of 


© The Levites, 
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that God who is the author of tny destruction.”* But [ must restrain 
myself from these passions by the rules of history, since this is not a proper 
time for domestic lamentations, but for historical narrations; I therefore 
return to the operations that follow in this edition. 

4, And now there were thice treacherous factions in the city, the one 
parted from the other. Eleazar and his party, that kept the sacred first- 
fruits, came against John in their cups. Those that were with John plun- 
dered the popalace, and went out with zeal against Simon, This Simon 
had hie‘supply of provision from the city, im opposition to the seditious. 
When, therefore John was assaulted on both sides, he made his men turn 
about, throwing his darts upon those citizens that came up against him, 
from the cloisters he had in his poasession, while he opposed those that 
attacked him from the temple by his engines of war. And if at any time 
he was freed from those that were above him, which happened frequently, 
from their being drank and tired, he sallied out with a great number upon 
Simon and his party; and thia he did always in such parts of the city as 
he could come at, till he set on fire those houses that were full of corn,t 
and of all other provisions. The same thing was done by Simon, when 
upon the other’s retreat, he attacked the city also; as if they had, on pur- 
pose, done it to serve the Romane, by destroying what the city bad laid up 
against the siege, and by thus cutting off the nerves of their own power 
Accordingly, it so came to pass, that all the places that were about the 
temple were burnt down, and were become an intermediate desert space, 
ready for fighting on both sides of it; and that almost all that corn was 
burnt, which would have been sufficient for a seige of many years. So 
they were taken by the means of the famine, which it was impossible the: 
should have been, unless they had thus prepared the way for it by this 
procedure, 

5. And now, as the city was engaged in a war on all sides, from these 
treacherous crowds of wicked men, the people of the city, between them, 
were like a great body torn in pieces. The aged men and the women were 
in such distresa by their internal calamities, that they wished for the Ro- 
mans, and earnestly hoped for an external war, in order to their delivery 
from their domestic miseries. The citizens themeelves were under o ter- 
rible consternation and fear; nor had they any opportunity of taking 
counsel, and of changing their conduct ; nor were there any hopes of coming 
to an agreement with their enemies; nor could such as had a mind flee 
away; for guards were set at all places, and the heads of the robbers, 
although they were seditious one against another in other respects, yet did 
they agree in killing those that were for peace with the Romans, or were 
suspected of an inclination to desert to them, as their common enemies. 
They agreed in nothing but this, to kill those that were innocent. The 











© This in an excellent reflection of Josephus, including bis hopes of the restoration of 
the Jews upon their repentance. See Antig. b. iv. chap. vili. § 46. which is the grand 
Hope of Ieracl, ax Mi Jarael, the famous Jewish rabbi, styles it in bis small 
but remarkable treatise on that subject, of which the Jewish prophets are every where 
fall, See the principal of those prophecies collected together at the end of the Essay 
on the Rerelatior, nage 822, &e. 

+ This destruction of such a vast quantity of corm and other provisions, 2 was suffi- 
cient for mai rect occasion of that terrible famine which consumed 
incredible murn! Jerasalem during e. Nor probably could the 
‘Romans have taken this city, after all, had not these as Jews been so infatuated, 
as thus madly to destroy, what Josephus here justly styles, * The nerves of their power.” 
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noise also of those that were fighting were incessant, both by day and by 
night; but the lamentations of those that mourned exceeded the other; 
thor was there ever any occasion for them to leave off their lamentations, 
because their calamities came perpetually one upon another, althoagh the 
deep consternation they were in, prevented their outward wailing; but 
being constrained by their fear to conceal their inward passions, they were 
inwardly tormented, without daring to open their lips in groans, Nor 
was any regard paid to those that were still alive, by their relations; nor 
waa there any care taken of burial for those that were dead ; the occasion 
of both which was this, that every one despaired of himself; for those that 
were not among the seditious had no great desires of any thing, as except- 
ing for certain that they should very soon be destroyed; but for the sedi- 
tious themselves, they fought against each other, while they trod upon the 
dead bodies as they lay heaped one upon another, and taking up a mad 
rage from those dead bodies that were under their feet, became the fiercer 
thereupon. They, moreover, were still inventing somewhat or other, that 
was pernicious egainst themselves; and when they had resolved ‘upon 
any thing, they executed it without mercy, and omitted no method of tor- 
ment or of barbarity. Nay, John abused the sacred materials,* and em- 
ployed them in the construction of his engines of war; for the people and 
the priests had formerly determined to support the temple, and raise the 
holy house twenty cubits higher ; for King Agrippa had at a very great 
expense, and with very great pains, brought thither such materials a9 were 

oper for that purpose, being pieces of timber very well worth seeing, both 
Pr their straightness and their largeness: but the war coming on, and 
interrupting the work, John had them cut, and prepared for the building 
him towers, he finding them long to oppose them from those his 
adversaries that fought from the temple that was above him. Healso had 
them brought and erected behind the inner court over against the west end 
of the cloister, where alone he could erect them ; + whereas, the other side 
of that court had so many steps as would not let them come nigh enough 
the cloisters. 

6, Thus did John hope to be too hard for his enemies by these engines 
constructed by his impiety ; but God himself demonstrated that his pains 
would prove of no use to him, by bringing the Romans upon him, before 
he had reared any of his towera; for Titus, when he had gotten together 
part of his forces about him, and bad ordered the rest to meet him at Je- 
rusalem, taarched out of Cerarea. He had with him those three legions 
that had accompanied his father, when he laid Judea waste, together with 
that twelfth legion which had been formerly beaten with Cestius; which 
legion, as it was otherwise remarkable for ite valour, so did it march on 
now with great alacrity to avenge themselves on the Jews, as remember- 
ing what they had formerly suffered from them. Of these legiona he 
ordered the fifth to meet him, by going through Emmaus, and the tenth 
to go up by Jericho; he also moved himself, together with the reat: be- 

© This timber, we ue, was designed for the rebuilding those twenty additional cubits 
of the holy house above the hundred which had fallen down some years before. See the 
note on Antig. b, xv. chep. 2i. § 8. 

t There being no gate on the west, and only on the wost side of the court of the prieate, 
ai co no steps there on se the anly side {hat the seditious, under this Joho Glas 

ir cloisters of that court endways, though u 
the floor Peps of Iataeh Bee the echeme of that temple, in the “dcectiption ofthe 
temples hereto belonging. 
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sides which, marched those auxiliaries that came from the kings, being 
now more in number than before, together with a considerable number that 
came to his assistance from Syria. Those also that had been selected out 
of these four legions, and sent with Mucianus to Italy, bad their places 
filled up out of these soldiers that came out of Egypt with Titus; which 
were two thousand men, chosen out of the armies at Alexandria. There 
followed him also three thousand drawn from those that guarded the river 
Euphrates ; as aleo, there came Tiberius Alexander, who was a friend of 
his, most valuable, both for his good-will to him, and for his prudence. 
He had formerly been governor of Alexandria, but was now thought 
worthy to be general of the army [under Titus.] The reason of thie was, 
that he had been the first who had encouraged Vespasian very lately to 
accept this his new dominion, and joined himself to him with great fidelity, 
when things were uncertain, and fortune had not yet declared for him, 
He also followed Titus as a counsellor, very useful to him in this war, both 
by his age and skill in such affairs. 


CHAP. II. 


How Titus marched to Jerusalem, and how he was in Danger, as he was 
taking a View of the City. Of the place also where he pitched his Camp. 
§ 1. Now as Titus was upon his march into the enemy's country, the 
auxiliaries that were sent by the kings marched first, having all the other 
auxiliaries with them, after whom followed those that were to prepare the 
roads, and measure out the camp; then came the commanders’ baggage, 
and after that the other soldiers, who were completely armed to support 
them; then came Titus himeelf, having with him another select body, and 
then came the pikemen; after whom came the horse belonging to that le- 
gion. All these came before the engines, and after these engines, came 
the tribunes and the leaders of the cohorts, with their aelect bodies; after 
these came the ensigns, with the eagle; and before these ensigns came the 
trumpeters belonging to them; next to these came the main body of the 
army in their ranks, every legion being six deep; the servants belonging 
to every legion came after these; and before these last their baggage; the 
mercenaries came last, and these that guarded them brought up the rear. 
Now Titus, according to the Roman usage, went in the front of the army 
after a decent manner, and marched through Samaria to Gophna, a city 
that had been formerly taken by his father, and wae then garrisoned by 
Roman soldiers : and when he had lodged there one night, he marched on 
in the morning ; and when he hed gone as far as a day's march, he pitched 
his camp at that valley which the Jews, in their own tongue, called the 
Valley of Thorns, near a certain village called Gabaoth-saul, which signi- 
fies, The Hill of Saul, being distant from Jerusalem about thirty furlongs. 
There it was that he chose out six hundred select horsemen, and went to 
take a view of the city, to observe what strength it was of, and how cou~ 
rageous the Jews were; whether, when they saw him, and before they 
came to a direct battle, they would be affrighted and submit; for he had 
been informed what was really true, that the people who were fallen under 
the power of the seditous and the robbers, were greatly desirous of peace ; 
but being too weuk to rise up against the rest, they lay still. 2 
2. Now, so long as he rude along the straight road which led to the 
wall of the city, nobody appeared out of the gates; but when he went cut 
2e2 
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of that road, and declined towerds the tower Psephinas, and led the band 
of horsemen obliquely, an immense number of the Jews leaped out sud- 
denly at the towers called the Women’s Towers, through that gate which 
was over against the monuments of Queen Helena, and intercepted his 
horse; and, standing directly opposite to those that still ran along the 
road, hindered them from joining those that had declined out of it. They 
intercepted Titus also, with a few others. Now it was here impossible for 
him to go forward, because all the places had trenches dug in them from 
the wall, to preserve the gardens round about, and were full of gardens ob- 
Tiquely situated, and of many hedges ; and to return back to his own men, 
he eaw it was also impossible, by reason of the multitude of the enemies 
that lay between them; many of whom did not so much as know that the 
king was in any danger,* but supposed him still among them. So he per- 
ceived, that his preservation must be wholly owing to his own courage, 
and turned his horse about, and cried out aloud to those that were about 
him, to follow him, and ran with violence into the midst of his enemies, in 
order to force his way through them to his own men. And hence, we may 
principally learn, that both the success of wars and the dangers that kinget 
are in, are under the providence of God; for while such a number of darte 
were thrown at Titus, when he had neither his head-piece on, nor his breast 
-plate, (for, as I told you, he went out not to fight, but to view the city,) 
none of them touched his body, but went aside without hurting him, as if 
all of them miased him on purpose, and only made a noise as they passed b 
him. So he diverted those perpetually with his sword that came on his 
side, and overturned many of those that directly met him, and made 
horse ride over those that were overthrown. The enemy indeed mad 
great shout at the boldness of Czsar,} and exhorted one another to rch 
upon him, Yet did those against whom he marched fly away, and go off 
from him in great numbers; while those that were in the same danger 
with him kept up close to him, though they were wounded both on their 
backs and on their sides; for they. had each of them but this one hope of 
escaping, if they could assist Titus in opening himself a way that he might 
not be encompassed round by his enemies before he got away from them. 
Now, there weve two of those that were with him, but at some distance: 
the one of which, the enemy encompassed round, and slew him with their 
darts, and his horse also; but the other they slew as he leaped down from 
his horse, and carried off his horee with them. But Titus escaped with the 
reat, and came safe to the camp. So this success of the Jews’ firat attack 
raised their minds, and gave them an ill-grounded hope; and this short 
inclination of fortune on their side, made them very courageous for the 
future, 

* We may here note, that Titus is here called a ‘king’ and‘ Caasr’ by Josephus, 
even when he was no miore than the emperor's gon, and general of the Reman army, and 
his father Veapasian was still alive; just as the New Testament saya, ‘Archelaug 
reigned,’ or ‘ was king,’ Matt. ii, 22, he was properly no more than ethnarch, 
Josephus assures us, Antig. b. xvii. chap. xi. § 4. Of the War, b. if, hep. vi 
‘Thus also the Jews called the Roman emperors * kings,’ though they never tock that 
title to themselves: ‘ We have no king but Caesar,’ John xix. 15. ‘ Submit to the king 
‘ae supreme,’ i Pet. fi, 18, 17. which ia also the language of the Apostolicsl Constitu= 
tions, if, 11, 84. iv. 18. ¥. 19. vi. 2, 25. vii, 16. viii. 2, 13. and elsewhere in the New 
‘Testament, Matt. x. 18. xvii 25. 1 Tim. ii. 2, and in Josephus also; though I suspect 
Tomsphus particularly eateemed Titna joint king with father, over since his divine 
drenmma that them both such, b. ii, chap. viii. § 9, 

t See the preceding note. 
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8, But now, as soon as that legion thet had been at Emmaus wea joined 
to Cwsar at night, he removed thence, when it was day, and came to a 
place called Scopus; from whence the city began already to be seen, and 
a plain view might be taken of the great temple. Accordingly, this place, 
on the north quarter of the city, and joining thereto, was a plain, and very 
properly named Scopus [the prospect,] and was no more than seven fur- 
Jongs distant from it. And here it was that Titus ordered a camp to be 
fortified for two legions that were to be together, but ardered another camp 
to be fortified, at three furlongs farther distance behind them, for the fifth 
legion; for he thought that, by marching in the night they might be tired, 
and might deserve to be covered from the enemy, and with less fear might 
fortify themselves ; and, as these were now beginning to build, the tenth 
legion, which came through Jericho, was already come to the place, where 
a certnin party of armed men had formerly Iain, to guard that pass into the 
city, and had been taken before by Vespasian. These legions had orders 
to encamp at the distance of six furlongs from Jerusalem, at the mount 
called the Mount of Olives,* which lies over against the city on the east 
side, and is parted from it by a deep valley, interposed between them, which 
is named Cedron. 

4. Now, when hitherto the several parties in the city had been dashing 
one against another perpetually, this foreign war now suddenly came upon 
them after a violent manner, put the first stop to their contentions one 
against another; and, as the seditious now saw with astonishment the 
Romane pitching three several camps, they began to think of an awkward 
sort of concord, and said one to another, ‘‘ What do we here, and what do 
we mean, when we suffer three fortified walls to be built, to coop us in, 
that we shall not be able to breathe freely? while the enemy is securely 
building a kind of city in opposition to us, and while we sit still within 
our own walls, and become spectators only of what they are doing, with 
our hands idle, and our armour laid by, as if they were about somewhat 
that was for our good and advantage. We are, it seems, (so did they cry 
out) only courageous against ourselves, while the Romans are likely to gain 
the city without bloodshed by our sedition.” Thus did they encourage one 
another when they were gotten together, and took their armour immedi- 
‘ately, aud ran out upon the tenth legion, and fell upon the Romans with 
great eagerness, and with a prodigious shout, as they were fortifving their 
camp. ‘These Romans were caught in different parties, and this, in order 
to perform their several works, and on that account had in great measure 
laid aside their arms; for they thought the Jews would not have ventured 
to make a sally upon them, and, had they been disposed so to do, they sup- 
posed their sedition would have distracted them. So they were put into 
dieorder unexpectedly, when some of them left their works they were about, 
and immediately marched off, while many ran to their arms, but were 
amitten and slain before they could turn back upon the enemy. The Jews 
became etill more and more in number, as encouraged by the good suc- 
cess of those that first made the attack; and while they had such good for~ 
tune, they seemed, both to themselves and to the enemy, to be many more 
than they really were. The disorderly way of their fighting at first put 

© This situation of the Mount of Olives, on ths east of Jerusalem, at about the dig- 
tance of five or six furlongs, with the ig of Cedron interposed between that moun~ 
tain and the city, are things well known in the Old and New Testament, in Jose- 
phus elsewhere, and in all the denctiptions of Palestine. : 
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the Romans also to a stand, who had been constantly used to fight skil- 
fally in good order, and with keeping their ranks, and obeying the orders 
that were given them ; for which reason the Romans were caught unex- 
pectedly, and were obliged to give way to the assaults that were made 
upon them. Now when the Romans were overtaken, and turned back 
upon the Jews, they put a stop to their career, yet, when they did not take 
care enough of themselves through the vehemency of their pursuit, they 
were wounded by them; but, as still more and more Jews sallied out of 
the city, the Romans were at length brought into confusion, and put to 
flight, and ran away from their camp. Nay, things looked as though the 
entire legion would have been in danger, unless Titus had been informed 
of the case they were in, and had sent them succoura immediately. So be 
reproached them for their cowardice, and brought those back that were 
ranning away, and fell himself upon the Jews on their flank, with those 
select troops that were with him, and slew a considerable number, and 
wounded more of them, and put them all to flight, and made them run 
away hastily down the valley. Now, as these Jews suffered greatly in the 
declivity of the valley, so, when they were gotten over it, they turned 
about, and stood over against the Romans, having the valley between them, 
and there fought with them, Thus did they continue the fight till noon ; 
but, when it was already @ little after noon, Titus set those that came to 
the assistance of the Romans with him, and those that belonged to the 
cohorts, to prevent the Jews from making any more sallies, and then 
sent the rest of the legion to the upper part of the mountain, to fortify 
their camp. 

5. This march of the Romans seemed to the Jews to be a flight; and as 
the watchman who was placed upon the wall, pare a signal by shaking his 
garment, there came out e fresh multitude of Jews, and that with such 
mighty violence, that one might compare it to the running of the most 
terrible wild beasts. To say the truth, none of those that opposed them 
could sustain the fury with which they made their attacks; but, as if they 
had been cast ont of an engine, they brake the enemies’ ranks to pieces, 
who were put to flight and ran away to the mountain; none but Titus 
himself, and a few others with him, being left in the midst of the acclivity. 
Now these others who were his friends, despised the danger they were in, 
and were ashamed to leave their general, earnestly exhorting him “to give 
way to these Jews that are fond of dying, and not run into such dangers 
before those that ought to stay before him; to consider what his fortune 
was, and not, by supplying the place of a common soldier, to venture to 
turn back upon the enemy so suddenly, and this because he was general 
in the war, and Jord of the habitable earth, on whose preservation the 
public affairs do all depend.” These persuasions Tiths seemed not s0 
touch as to hear, but opposed those that ran upon him, and smote them on 
the face, and when he had forced them to go back, he alew them; he aleo 
fell upon great numbers as they marched down the hill, and throst then 
forward ; while those men were so amazed at his courage and his strength, 
that they could not fly direct to the city, but declined from him on both 
sides, and pressed after those that fied up the hill; yet did he till fall 
upon their flank, and put a stop to their fury. In the mean time, a dis- 
order and terror fell again upon those that were fortifying their camp at 
the top of the hill, upon their seeing those beneath them running away ; 
insomuch that the whole legion was dispersed, while they thought that 
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the sallies of the Jews upon them were plainly ineupportable, and that Titus 
was himeelf put to flight; because they took it for granted, thet, if he had 
staid, the rest would never have fled for it. Thus were they encompassed 
on every side by a kind of panic fear, and some dispersed themselves one 
way, and some another, till certain of them saw their general in the very 
midst of an action, and being under great concern for him, they loudly 
proclaimed the danger he was in to the entire legion; and now shame 
made them turn back, and they reproached one another, that they did 
woree than run away, by deserting Cesar. So they used their utmost 
force against the Jews, and declining from the straight declivity, they 
drove them on heaps into the bottom of the valley. Then did the Jews 
turn about and fight them: but as they were themselves retiring, and now, 
because the Romans had the advantage of the ground, and were above the 
Jews, they drove them all into the valley. Titus also pressed upon those 
that were near him, and sent the legion again to fortify their camp; while 
he, and those that were with him before, opposed the enemy, and kept 
them from doing further mischief; insomuch, that if I may be allowed 
neither to add any thing out of flattery, nor to diminish any thing out of 
envy, but to speak the plain truth, Csesar did twice deliver that entire 
legion when it was in jeopardy, and gave them a quiet opportunity of for- 
tifying their camp. 
CHAP. III. 


How the Sedition was again revived within Jerusalem, and yet the Jews con~ 
trived Snares for the Romans. How Titus also threatened his Soldiers 
for their ungovernable raskness. 


§ 1. As now the war abroad ceased for a while, the sedition within was 
revived; and on the feast of unleavened bread, which was now come, it 
being the fourteenth day of the month Xanthicus [Nisan,] when it is be- 
lieved the Jews were first freed from the Egyptians, Eleazar and his party 
opened the gates of this [inmost court of the] temple, and admitted such of 
the people who were desirous to worship God into it.* But John made 
use of this festival as a cloak for his treacherous designs, and armed the 
most inconsiderable of his own party, the greater part of whom were not 
purified, witb weapons concealed under their garments, and eent them with 
great zeal into the temple, in order to seize upon it; which armed men, 
when they were gotten in, threw their garments away, and presently ap- 
peared in their armour. Upon which there was a very great disorder and 





© Here we ses the trae occasion of those vast numbers of Jews that were in Jera- 
salem during this siege of Titus, and perished therein ; that the siege began at the feast 
of the passover, when such prodigious multitudes of Jews and proselytes of the gate were 
come from all parts of Judes, and from other countries, in order to celebrate that great 
festival. See the note, b. vi. chap. ix. §3. Tacitus himself informs us that the number 
of men, women, and children in Jerusalem, when it was besieged by the Romane, as ho 
had been informed, was 60,000. This information must have been taken from the Ro- 
mana: for Josephus vever mentions the number of those that were besieged, only he 
lets us know, that of the vulgar, carried dead out of the gates, and buried at the public 
charges, was the like number of 600,000, chap. xiii. § 7. However, when Ceatiua Gallus 
came fret to the siege, that som in Tacitus is no way disagreeable to Jorepbuss history, 
though they were become much more numerous when Titus enoompaseed the city at the 
passaver. “As to the number that periahed during thie siege, Josephus asoures us, a3 We 
thal see hereafter, they were 1,100,000, besides 97,000 captives. But Tacitue’s history 
of the lant part ofthis loge is ot now extant 20 we cannot compare his parallel sum~ 
bers with those of . otephus, 
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disturbance about the holy house ; while the people, who had no concern 
in the sedition, supposed that this sarault waa made against all without 
distinction ; as the Zealots thought it was made against themselves only. 
So these left off guarding the gates any longer, and leaped down from their 
battlements before they came to an engagement, and fled away into the 
subterranean caverns of the temple; while the people that stood trembling 
at the altar, and about the holy house, were rolled on heaps together, and 
trampled apon, and were beaten both with wooden and with iron weapons 
without mercy. Such also, as had differences with others, slew many 
persons that were quiet, out of their own private enmity and hatred, as if 
they were opposite to the seditious; and all those that had formerly of- 
fended any of these plotters, were now known, and were led away to the 
slaughter: and, when they had done abundance of horrid mischief to the 
guiltless, they granted a trace to the guilty, and let those go off that came 
out of the caverns. These followers of John also did now seize upon this 
inner temple, and upon all the warlike engines therein, and then ventured 
to oppose Simon. And thus that sedition, which had been divided into 
three factions, was now reduced to two, 

2. But Titus, intending to pitch his camp nearer to the city than Scopus, 
placed as many of his choice horsemen and footmen as be thought sufficient, 
opposite to the Jews, to prevent their sallying out upon them, white he 
gave orders for the whole army to level the distance, as far as the wall of 
the city, So they threw down all the hedges and walls which the inhahi- 
tants had made about their gardens and groves of trees, and cut down all 
the fruit-trees that lay between them and the wall of the city, and filled up 
all the hollow places and the chasms, and demolished the rocky preci- 

jicea with iron instruments; and thereby made all the plane level from 
copus to Herod's monuments, which adjoined to the pool called the Ser- 
pent’s Pool. 

3. Now at this very time, the Jews contrived the following stratagems 
against the Romans. The bolder sort of the seditious went out at the 
towers, called the Women’s Towers, as if they had been ejected out of the 
city by those who were for peace, and rambled about as if they were afraid 
of being assaulted by the Romans, and were in fear of one another; while 
those that stood upon the wall, and scemed to be of the people's side, 
cried out aloud for peace, and entreated they might have security for their 
lives given them, and called for the Romans, promising to open the gates 
to them; and as they cried out after that manner, they threw stones at their 
own people, as though they would drive them away from the gates. These 
also pretended that they were excluded by force, and that they petitioned 
those that were within to let them in; and rushing upon the Romans per- 
petnally, with violence, they then came back, and seemed to be in great 
disorder. Now the Roman soldiers thought this cunning stratagei ot 
theirs was to be believed real, and thinking they had the oue party under 
their power, and could punish them as they pleased, and hoping that the 
other party would open their gates to them, eet to the execution of their 
designs accordingly. But for Titas himself, he had this surprising cou- 
duct of the Jews in suspicion; for whereas he had invited them to come 
to terms of accommodation, by Josephus, but one day before, he could 
then receive no civil answer from them; 0 he ordered the soldiers to stay 
where they were. However, some of them that were set in front of the 
works prevented him, and catching up their arms ran to the gates; where- 
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upon those that seemed to have been ejected, at the first retired: but as 
soon aa the soldiers were gotten between the towers on cach side of the 
gate, the Jews ran out and encompassed them round, and fell upon them 
behind, while that multitude which stood upen the wall, threw a heap of 
stones and darts of all kinds at them, insomuch that they slew a consider- 
able number, and wounded many more; for it was not easy for the Romans 
to escape, by reason those behind them preesed them forward; besides 
which, the shame they were under for being mistaken, and the fear they 
were in of their commanders, engaged them to persevere in their mistuke ; 
wherefore they fought with their spears a great while, and received many 
lows from the Jews, though indeed they gave as many blows again, and 
at Jast repelled those tlat had encompassed them about, while the Jews 
pursued them as they retired, and followed them, and threw darts at them 
as far as the monuments of Queen Helen. 

4, After this, these Jews, without keeping any decorum, grew insolent 
upon their good fortune, and jested upon the Romans for being deluded by 
the trick they had put upon them, and making a noise with beating their 
shields, leaped for gladness, and made joyful exclamations; while these 
soldiers were received with threatenings by their officers, and with indig- 
nation by Cyesar himself, [who spake to them thus:] “ These Jews, who 
are only conducted by their maduess, do every thing with care and circum 
fpection ; they contrive stratagems, and Jay ambushes, and fortune gives 
euccess to their stratagems, becaute they are obedient, and preserve their 
good-will and fidelity to one another; while the Romans, to whom fortune 
uses to be ever subservient, by reason of their good order, and ready sub- 
mi to their commanders, have now had ill success by their contrary 
behaviour, and by not being able to restrain their hands from action, they 
have been canght; and that which is most to their reproach, they have 
gone on without their commanders, in the very presence of Cesar, Truly, 
(says Titus,) the laws of war cannot but groan heavily, as wil! my father 
also himself, when be shall be informed of this wound that hath been given 
us, since he, who is grown old in ware, did never make eo great » mistake, 
Onr laws of war do also ever inflict capital punishment on those that in the 
least break into good order, while at this time they have seen an entire 
army run into disorder. Huwever, those that have been so insolent shall 
be made immediutely sensible, that even they who conquer among the 
Romans without orders for fighting are to be under diegrace.” When 
Titus had enlarged upon this matter before the commanders, it appeared 
evident that he would execute the law against all those that were con- 
cerned; so these soldicrs’ minds sunk down in despair, as expecting to be 
put to death, and that justly and quickly, However, the other legions 
came round about Titus, and cutreated his favour to these their fellow- 
soldiers, and made supplication to him, that he would pardon the rashness 
of a few, on account of the better obedience of all the rest ; and promised 
for them that they should make amends for their present fault, by their 
more virtuous behaviour for the time to come. 

5. So Czsur complied with their desires, and with what prudence dic- 
tated to him also; for he esteemed it fit to punish single persons by real 
executions, but that the punishment of greut multitudes should proceed no 
further than reproofs ; 20 he wus reconciled to the soldiers, but gave them 
a special charge to act more wisely for the future ; and he considered with 
himself how he might be even with the Jews for their etratagem. And 
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now, when the space between the Homans and the wall hed been levelled, 
which waa done in four days; and as he was desirous to bring the bag- 
gage of the army, with the rest of the multitude that followed him, safely 
fo the camp, he set the strongest part of his army over against that wall 
which lay on the north quarter of the city, and over against the western 
part of it, and made bis army seven deep, with the footmen placed before 
them, and the horsemen behind them, each of the last in three ranks, whilst 
the archera etood in the midst in seven ranks. And now as the Jews were 
prohibited, by to great a body of men, from making sallies upon the 
Romans, both the beasts that bare the burdens, and belonged to the three 
legions, and the rest of the multitude, marched on without any fear. But 
as for Titus himself, he was but about two furlongs distant from the wall 
at that part of it where was the corner,* and over against that tower 
which was called Psephinus, at which tower the compass of the wall be~ 
longing to the north bended, and extended itself over against the west ; 
but the other part of the army fortified itself at the tower called Hippicus, 
and was distant, in like manner, but two furlongs from the city. However, 
the tenth legion continued in its own place, upon the Mount of Olives, 


CHAP, IV. 


The Description of Jerusalem. 

§ 1. Tux city of Jerusalem was fortified with three walls, on such parts 
og were not encompassed with unpassable valleys ; for in such places it hath 
but one wall. The city was built upon two hills, which are opposite to 
one another, and have a valley to divide them asunder, at which valley the 
corresponding rows of houses on both hills end. Of these hills, that which 
contains the upper city is much higher, and in length more direct. Ac- 
cordingly it was called the Citadel, by king David; he was the father of 
that Solomon who built this temple at the first; but it is by us called the 
Upper Market-place. But the other hill, which was called Acra, and sus- 
tains the lower city, is of the shape of a moon when she is horned; over 
against this there was a third hill, but naturally lower than Acra, and 
parted formerly from the other by a broad valley. However, in those 
times, when the Asamoneans reigned, they filled up that valley with 
earth, and had a mind to join the city to the temple. They then took off 
part of the height of Acra, and reduced it to a less elevation than it was 
before, that the temple might be superior to it. Now the valley of the 
Cheeseemongers, as it was called, and was that which we told you before 
distinguished the hill of the upper city from that of the lower, extended as 
fay as Siloam; for that is the name of a fountain which hath eweet water 
in it, and this in great plenty also, But on the outsides, these hills are 
surrounded by deep valleys, and by reason of the precipices to them be- 
longing, on both sides they are every where unpassable. 

2. Now, of these three walls, the old one was hard to be taken, both by 
reason of the valleys, and of that hill on which it was built, and which was 
above them. But besides that great advantage, as to the place where they 
were situated, it was aleo built very strong: because David, and Solomon, 
and the following kings, were very zealous about this work. Now that 
wall began on the north, at the tower called Hippicus, and extended as far 


+ Deshape usps Dr, Hudson, ere wae that gots called the ‘Gate of the corn! in 2 
Chron, xxi, 2,” See chap. I. § 2. 
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asthe Xistus, a place so called, and then joining to the council-house, ended 
at the west cloister of the temple. But if we go the other way westward it 
began at the same place, and extended through a place called Bethso, to the 
gate of the Essens; and after that it went southward, having its bending 
above the fountain Siloam, where it also bends again towards the eset at 
Solomon’s pool, and reaches as far as a certain place which they called 
Ophlas, where it was joined to the eastern cloister of the temple. The 
second wall took its beginning from that gate which they called Genneth, 
which belonged to the first wall; it only encompassed the northern quarter 
of the city, and reached as far as the tower Antonia. The beginning of 
the third wall was at the tower Hippicus, whence it reached as far as the 
north quarter of the city, and the tower Psephinus, and then was so far 
extended till it came over against the monuments of Helena, which Helena 
‘was queen of Adiabene, and mother of Izates: it then extended farther to 
a great length, and passed by the sepulchral caverns of the kings, and bent 
again at the tower of the corner, at the monument which is called the 
Monument of the Fuller, and joined to the old wall at the valley called the 
Valley of Cedron. It was Agrippa who encompassed the parts added to 
the old city with this wall, which had been all naked before; for aa the 
city grew more populous, it gradually crept beyond its old limits, and those 
parts of it that stood northward of the temple, and joined that hill to the 
city, made it considerably larger, and occasioned that hill which is in num~- 
ber the fourth, and is called Bezetha, to be inhabited also. It lies over 
against the tower Antonia, but is divided from it by a deep valley, which 
was dug on purpose, and that in order to hinder the foundations of the 
tower of Antonia from joining to this hill, and thereby affording au oppor- 
tunity for getting to it with ease, and hindering the security that arose 
from its superior elevation, for which reason also that depth of the ditch 
made the elevation of the towers more remarkable, This new-built part 
of the city was called Bezetha in our language, which if interpreted in the 
Grecian language, may be called The New City. Since therefore its in- 
habitants stood in need of a covering, the father of the present king, and 
of the same name with him, Agrippa, began that wall we spoke of: but 
he left off building it when be had only laid the foundations, out of the 
fear he was in of Claudius Cwesar, lest he should suspect that so strong a 
wall was built in order to make some innovatiun in public affairs; for the 
city could no way have been taken, if that wall had been finished in the 
manner it was begun; as its parts were connected together by stones 
twenty cubits long and ten cubits broad, which could never have been either 
easily undermined by any iron tools, or shaken by any engines. The wall 
was, however, ten cubits wide, and it would probably bave had an height 
greater than that, had not his zeal who began it been hindered from exert- 
ing itself. After this, it was erected with great diligence by the Jews, as 
high as twenty cubits, above which it had battlements of two cubits, and 
turrets of three cubits’ altitude, insomuch that the altitude extended es far 
as twenty-five cubits, 

3. Now the towers that were upon it were twenty cubits in breadth, 
and twenty cubits in height; they were square, and solid as was the wall 
itself, wherein the niceness of the joints and the beauty of the stones were 
no way inferior to thoze of the holy house iteelf. Above this solid altitude 
of the towers, which was twenty cubits, there were rooms of great mag- 
nificence, and over them upper rvomis, and cisterns to receive rain-water. 
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They were many in number, and the steps by which you ascended up to 
them were every one broad: of these towers then the third wall had ninety, 
and the spaces between them were cach two hundred cubits; but in the 
middle wall were forty towers, and the old wall was parted into sixty, while 
the whole compass of the city waa thirty-three furlongs. Now the third 
wall was all of it wonderful; yet was the tower Psephinus elevated above 
it at the north-west corner, and there Titus pitched hie own tent: for 
being seventy cubits high, it both afforded a prospect of Arabia at aun 
riging, as well as it did of the utmost limits of the Hebrew possessions at 
the sea westward. Moreover, it was an octagon, and over against it was 
the tower Hippicus, and hard by two others were erected by king Herod, 
in the old wall. These were for largeness, beauty, and strength, beyond 
all that were in the habitable earth ; for besides the magnanimity of his 
nature, and his munificence towards the city on other occasions, he built 
these after such an extraordinary manner, to gratify his own private affec- 
tions, and dedicated these towers to the memory of those three persons who 
had been the dearest to him, and from whom he named them, They were 
his brother, his friend, and his wife. This wife he had slain out of hie 
love [and jealousy,] as we have already related; the other two he lost in 
war, as they were courageously fighting. Hippicus, 0 named from his 
friend, was square, its length and breadth were each twenty-five cubits, 
and ite height thirty, and it had no vacuity in it. Over this solid building, 
which was composed of great stones united together, there wasa reservoir 
twenty cubits deep, over which there was an house of two stories, whose 
height was twenty-five cubits, and divided into several parts; over which 
were battlements of two cubits, and turrets all round of three cubits high, 
insomuch that the entire height added together amounted to fourscore 
cubits, The second tower, which he named from his brother Phasaclus, 
had its breadth and its height equal, each of them forty cubits; over which 
‘was ite solid height of forty cubits; over which acloister went round about 
whose height was ten cubits, and it was covered from enemies by breast- 
works and bulwarks. There was also built over that cloister another 
tower, parted into magnificent rooms, and a place for bathing ; so that this 
tower wanted nothing that might muke it appear to be a royal palace, It 
was also adorned with battlements and turrets, more than was the fore- 
going, and the entire altitude was sbout ninety cubits; the appearance of 
it resembled the tower of Pharos, which exhibited a fire to such as sailed 
to Alexandria, but was much larger than it in compass. This was now 
converted to a house, where Simon exercised his tyrannical authority, The 
third tower was Mariamne, for that was the queen’s name: it was solid as 
high as twenty cobits; its breadth and its length were twenty cubits, and 
were equal to each other: its upper buildings were roore magnificent, and 
had greater variety, than the other towers had; for the king thought it 
most proper for him to adorn thai which was denominated from his wife, 
better than those denominated from men, as those were built stronger than 
oe that bore his wife’s name. The entire height of this tower was fifty 
cubits. 

4. Now as these towers were so very tall, they appeared much teller by 
the place on which they stood; for that very old wall wherein they were, 
was built on a bigh hill, and was itself a kind of clevation that was still 
thirty cubits taller; over which were the towers situated, and thereby 
were made much higher to appearance. The largenesa also of the stones 
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was wonderful; for they were not made of common emall stones, uor of 
such large ones only as men could carry, but they were of white marble 
cut out of the rock; each stone was twenty cubits in length, and ten in 
breadth, and five in depth. They were so exactly united to one another, 
that each tower looked like one entire rock of stone, so growing naturally, 
and afterward cut by the hands of the artificers into their present shape and 
corners ; 80 little, or not at all, did their joints or connexion appear. Now 
as these towers were themselves on the north side of the wall, the king had 
a palace inwardly thereto adjoined, which exceeds uli my ability to describe 
it; for it was so very curious as to want no cost nor skill in its construc. 
tion, but was entirely walled about to the height of thirty cubits, and was 
adorned with towers at equal distances, and with large bed-chambers, 
that would contain beds for a hundred guests apiece, in which the variety 
of the stones is not to be expressed: fora large quantity of those that were 
yare of that kind was collected together. Their roofs were also wonderfal, 
both for the length of the beams, and the eplendour of their ornaments. 
The number of the rooms were also very great, and the variety of the 
figures that were about them was prodigious ; their furniture was complete, 
and the greatest part of the vessels that were put in them were of silver and 
gold, There were besides many porticoes, one beyond another, round 
about, and in each of these particoes curious pillars; yet were all the courts 
that were exposed to the air every where green. There were moreover 
several groves of trees, and long wulks through them, with deep canals, 
and cisterns, that in several parts were filled with brazen statues, through 
which the water ran out. ‘There were withal many dove courts of tame 
pigeons about the canals.* But indeed it is not possible to give a complete 
description of these palaces; and the very remembrance of them is a tor- 
ment to one, as putting one in mind what vastly rich buildings that fire 
which was kindled by the robbers had consumed ; for these were not burnt 
by the Romans, but by these internal plotters, as we have already related, 
in the beginning of their rebellion. That fire began at the tower of 
Antonia, and went on to the palaces, and consumed the upper parts of the 
three towers themselves, 
CHAP. V. 
A Description of the Temple. 

§ 1, Now this temple, as I have already said, was built upon a strong 
hill, At first the plain at the top was hardly sufficient for the holy house 
and the altar, for the ground about it was Very uneven, and like a pre- 
cipice ; but when kign Solomon, who was the person that built the temple, 
had built a wall to it on its east side, there was then added one cloister 
founded on a bank cast up for it, and on other parts the holy house stood 
naked. But in future ages the people added new banks, and the hill 
became « larger plain.t They then broke down the wall on the north side, 


© These dove-courts in Josephus, built by Herod the Great, are, in the opinion of 
Reland, the very same that were mentioned by the Talmudists, and named by them 
Herod"s dove-ceurts, Nor is there any reason to suppose of , sinee in both ace 
counts they were expressly tame pigeons which were kept in them. 

+ See the description of the temples hereto belonging, chap. xv. But note, not what 
Josey tus here says of the original scautiness of this mount Moriah, thet it was quite too 
Tittle for the temple, and that st firat it held only one cloister or court of Solomon's 
building, and that the foundationa were forced to be added long afterwards by degrees, 
to render it capable of the cloisters for the other courts, &e. ia without all foundation in 
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and took in as much as sufficed afterward for the compass of the entire 
temple. And when they had built walls on three sides of the temple 
round about, from the bottom of the hill, and bad performed a work that 
‘was greater than could be hoped for, (in which work long ages were spent 
by them, as well as all their sacred treasures were exhausted, which were 
still replenished by those tributes which were sent to God from the whole 
habitable earth ;) they then encompassed their upper courts with cloisters, 
as well as they [afterward] did the lowest (court of the] temple. The 
lowest part of this was erected to the height of three hundred cuhite, and 
in some places more, yet did not the entire depth of the foundations appear, 
for they brought earth and filled up the valleys, as being desirous to make 
them on a level with the narrow streets of the city; wherein they made 
use of stones of forty cubits in magnitade; for the great plenty of money 
they then had, and the liberality of the people, made this attempt of theirs 
to succeed to an incredible degree. And what could not be so much as 
hoped for as ever to be accomplished, was, by perseverance and length of 
time, brought to perfection. 

2. Now for the works that were above these foundations, these were not 
unworthy of such foundations : for all the cloisters were double, and the 
pillars to them belonging were twenty-five cubits in height, and supported 
the cloisters. These pillars were of one entire stone each of them, and 
thet stone was white marble; and the roofs were adorned with cedar, 
curiously graven, The natural magnificence, and excellent polish, and the 
harmony of the joints in these cloisters, afforded a prospect that was very 
remarkable; nor was it on the outside adorned with any work of the 
painter or engraver. The cloisters [of the outmost court] were in breadth 
thirty cubits, while the entire comy of it was by measure six furlongs, 
including the tower of Antonia; entire courts that were exposed to 
the air were laid with stones of all sorts. When you go through these 
[firat] cloistere, unto the second [court of the] temple, there was a partition 
made of stone all round, whose height was three cubits, its construction 
was very elegant; upon it stood pillars, at equal distances from one ano- 
ther, declaring the law of purity, some in Greek, and some in Roman 
letters. That no foreigner should go within that sanctuary; for that 
second [court of the] temple was called the Sanctuary, and was ascended 
to by fourteen steps from the first court. ‘This court was four-aquare, and 
had a wall about it peculiar to itself; the height of its buildings, although 
it were on the outside forty cubits,* was hidden by the eteps, and on the 








the Scriptures, and not at all confirmed by his exacter account in the Antiquities, All 
that je or can be true here is this, that when the court of the Gentiles was long afterward 
to be encompassed with cloisters, the southern foundation for thease cloisters wes found 
not to be large or firm enough, and was raised, and that additional foundation supported 
by great pillars and arches under ground, which Josephus speaks of elsewhere, Antiq. b. 
xv. chap. xi. § 3, and which Mr. Meundrel sew, and describes, p. 100, as extant ander 
ground at this di 

© What Jor pillars, supporting the 
cloistera in the second court, bad their parts as deep as the floor 
of the first or lowest court, but that so far of those lowest parts as were equal to the ele- 
vation of the upper floor above the lowest, were and must be hidden on the inside by the 
Freund or cock fac, on w that upper court was built ; so that 40 cubita visible be- 
low, were reduced to 26 visible above, and implies the difference of their heights to be 
15 cubits. The main difficulty lies bere, how 14 or 16 steps should give an ascent ot 
16 cubits, balfa cubit seeming sufficient for 2 single step, Possibly there were 14 of 
15 atepa et the partition wall and 14 or 15 wore thence inte the court itself, which 
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faside that height was but. five cubits; for it being built over 
inet a higher part of the hill }, it was no farther to be entirely 
discerned within, being covered by the hill itself. Beyond these fourteen 
steps there waa the distance of ten cubits: thia was all plain; whence 
there were other steps, each of five cubits apiece, that led to the gates, 
which gates on the north and south sides were eight, on each of those 
aides four, and of necessity two on the east. For since there was a par- 
tition built for the women on that side, as the proper place wherein they 
were to worship, there was a necessity for a second gate for them ; this 
gate was cut out of its wall, over against the firet gate. There was also 
on the other sides one southern and one northern gate, through which was 
@ passage into the court of the women: for as to the other gates, the 
women were not allowed to pasa through them: nor when they went 
through their own gate could they go beyond their own wall. This place 
was allotted to the women of our own countries, and of other countries, 
provided they were of the same nation, and that equally; the western side 
of this court had no gate at all, but the wall was built entire on that side, 
But then the cloisters which were betwixt the gates, extended from the 
wall inward, before the chambers: for they were supported by very fine 
and large pillars. These cloisters were single, and, excepting in their 
magnitude, were no way inferior to those of the lower court, 

3. Now nine of these gates were on every side covered over with gold 
and silver, aa were the jambs of their doors and their lintels: but tl 
‘was one gate that was without the [inward court of} the holy house, 
which was of Corinthian brasa, and greatly excelled those that were only 
covered over with silver and gold. Each gate had two doors, whose 
height was severally thirty cubits, and their breadth fifteen, However, 
they had large apaces within of thirty cubits, and had on each side-rooma, 
and those, both in breadth and in length, built like towers, and their 
height was above forty cubits, Two pillars did also support these roome, 
and were in circumference twelve cubits. Now the magnitudes of the other 
gates were equal one to another; but that over the Corinthian gate, which 

don the east over against the gate of the holy house itself, was much 
larger ; for ita height was fifty cubits, and its doors were forty cubits; aud 
it wos adorned after a most costly manner, as having much richer and 
thicker plates of silver and gold upon them than the other. These nine 
gates hed the silver and gold poured upon them by Alexander the father 
of Tiberias. Now there were fifteen steps, which led away from the wall 
of the court of the women to this greater gate; whereas those that led 
thither from the other gates were five steps shorter. 

4, As to the holy house iteelf, which was placed in the midst [of the 
inmost court,] that most sacred place of the temple, it was ascended to by 
twelve steps; and in front its height and its breadth were equal, and each 
a hundred cubits, though it was behind forty cubits narrower, for on its 
front it had what may be styled shoulders on each side, that passed twenty 
cubits further, Its first gate was seventy cubits high, and twenty-five 
cubits broad: but this gate had no doors; for it represented the universal 
visibility of beaven, and thet it cannot be excluded from any place. Its 
front was covered with gold all over, and through it the first part of the 
house, that was more inward, did all of it appear; which, as it was very 


vould bring the whole nour to the just proportion. See § 5. inf, But L determiae 
nothing, 
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large, ao did all the parts about the inward gate appear to shine to those 
that eaw them: but then, as the entire house was divided into two parts 
within, it was only the first part of it that was open to our view. Its 
height extended all along to ninety cubits in height, and its length was 
fifty cubits, and its breadth twenty. But that gate which was at this end 
of the first part of the house, was, as we have already observed, all over 
covered with gold, as was its whole wall about it: it had also golden vines 
above it, from which clusters of grapes hung as tali ae a man’s height. 
Bat then this house, as it was divided into two parts, the inner part was 
Tower than the appearance of the outer, and bad golden doors of fifty-five 
cubits altitude, and sixteen in breadth; but before these doors there was a 
veil of equal largeness with the doors. It was a Babylonian curtain, em- 
broidered with blue, and fine linen, and scarlet and purple, and of a con- 
texture that was truly wonderful. Nor was this mixture of colours with- 
out its mystical interpretation, but was a kind of image of the universe ; 
for by the scarlet there seemed to be enigmatically signified fire, by the 
fine flax the earth, by the blue the air, and by the purple the sea; two of 
them having their colours the foundation of this resemblance; but the fine 
flax and the purple have their own origin for that foundation, the earth 
producing the one, and the sea the other. This curtain had also em- 
broidered upon it all that was mystical in the heavens, excepting that of 
the [twelve] signs, representing living creatures, 

5. When any person entered into the temple, its floor received them. 
This part of the temple therefore was in height sixty cubits, and its length the 
aame; whereas its breadth was but twenty cubits: but still thatsixty ccbits 
in length was divided again, and the first part of it was cut off at thirty 
cubits, and had in it three things that were very wonderful and famous 
among all mankind, the candlestick, the table (of shew bread,] and the 
altar of incense. Now the seven lamps signify the seven planets; for so 
many there were springing out of the candlestick. Now the twelve loaves 
that were upon the tuble signified the circle of the zodiac und the year; but 
the altar of incense, by its thirteen kinds of sweet-smelling spices with 
which the eea replenished it, signified, that God is the possessor of all 
things that are both in the uninhabitable and habitable parts of the earth, 
and that they are all to be dedicated to his use. But the inmost part of 
the temple of all was of twenty cubits. This was also separated from 
the outer part by a veil. In this there was nothing at all. It was inac- 
cessible and inviolable, and not to Le seen by any ; and was called the Holy 
of Holies. Now, about the sides of the lower part of the temple there 
were little houses, with passages out of one into another: there were a 
great many of them, and they were of three stories high; there were also 
entrances on each side into them from the gate of thetemple. But the su- 
perior part of the temple had no such little houses any farther, because the 
temple was there narrower, and forty cubits higher, and of a amaller body 
than the lower parts of it. Thus we collect that the whole height, includ- 
ing the sixty cubits from the floor, amounted to a hundred cubits. 

6. Now the outward face of the temple in its front wanted nothing that 
was likely to surpriee either men’s minds or their eyes; for it was covered 
all over with plates of gold of great weight, and, at the firet rising of the 
aun, reflected back a very fiery splendour, and made those who forced them- 
selves to look upon it, to turn their eyes away, just as they would have 
done at the sun’s own rays, But this temple appeared to strangers, when 
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they were coming to it at a distance, like a mountain covered with snow; 
for; as to those parts of it that were not gilt, they were exceeding white. 
On its top it had spikes with sharp pointe, to prevent any pollation of it by 
birds sitting upon it, Of its stones, some of them were five cubits 
in length, five in height, and six in breadth, Before this temple stood the 
altar, fifteen cubits high, and equal both in length and breadth; each of 
which dimensions was fifty cubits. The figure it was built in wa 

and it had corners like horns; and the passage up to it was by 
sible acclivity. It was formed without any iron tool, nor did any such 
iron tool so much as touch it at any time. There was also a wall of par- 
tition, about a cubit in height, made of fine stones, and #0 as to be grateful 
to the sight; this encompaseed the holy house and the altar, and kept the 
people that were on the outside off from the priests. Moreover, those that 
had the gonorrhea and the leprosy were excluded out of the city entirely : 

women, also, when their courses were upon them, were shut out of the 
temple; nor, when they were free from that impurity, were they allowed 

to go beyond the limit before mentioned: men, also, that were not tho-. 
roughly pure, were prohibited to come into the inner [court of the] temple ; 

nay, the priests themselves that were not pure, were prohibited to come 

into it also, 

7. Now all those of the stock of the priests that could not minister by 
reason of some defect in their bodies, came within the partition, together 
with those that had no snch imperfection, and had their share with them 
by reason of their stock, but still made use of none except their own pri- 
vate garments ; for nobody but he that officiated had on his sacred gar- 
mente; but then those priests that were without any blemish upon them, 
went up to the altar clothed in fine linen. They abstained chiefly from 
wine, out of this fear, leat otherwise they should transgress some rules of 
their ministration. The high priest did also go up with them 3 not always 
indeed, but on the seventh days and new moons, and if any festivals be- 
longing to our nation, which we celebrate every year, happened, When 
he officiated, he had on a pair of breeches that reached beneath his privy 
parta to his thighs, and bad on an inner garment of linen, together with & 
blue garment round without seam, with fringe work, and reaching to the 
feet, There were alvo golden bells that hung upon the fringes, and pome 
granates intermixed among them, The bells signified thunder, the pome 
granates lightning. But that girdle that tied the garment to the breast, 
‘was embroidered with five rows of various colours, of gold, and purple, 
and scarlet, as also of fine linen and blue, with which colours we told you 
before the veils of the temple were embroidered also. The like embroidery 
was upon the ephod, but the quantity of gold therein was greater. Its 
figure was that of a stomacher for the breast. There were upon it two 
golden buttons like amall shields, which buttoned the ephod to the gar- 
ment: in these buttons were enclosed two very large and very excellent 
sardonyzes, having the names of the tribes of that nation engraved upon 
them; on the other part there hung twelve stones, three in a row one 
way, and four in the other; a sardius, a topaz, and an emerald; a car- 
‘buncle, a jasper, re . sepphire 3 Qn agate, an Pree = a ligore; an 
onyx, @ beryl, and achrysolite; upon every one of which was again en- 
graved ae of the forementioned names of the tribes. A mitre also of fine 
Jinen encompassed his head, which was tied by a blue riband, sbout which 
there was another golden crown, in which was engraven the sacred name 
VOL. 1. > 2p 
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[of God :] it consists of four vowels. However, the hij riest did hot 
wear these garments at other times, but a more plain habit y she only did 
it when he went into the most sacred part of the temple, which he did but 
once in a year, on that day when our custom is*for all of us to keep a fast 
to Ged. ‘And thus much concerning the city and the temple; but, for 
the custome and laws hereto relating, we shall speak more accurately an- 
other time ; for there remain a great many things thereto relating, which 
have not been here touched upon. . 

8, Now, as to the tower of Antonia, it was situated at the corner of two 
cloiaters of the court of the temple, of that on the west, and that on the 
north: it was erected upon a rock of fifty cubits in height, and was on & 
great precipice; it was the work of King Herod, wherein he demonstrated 
his natural magnavimity. In the first place, the rock itself was covered 
over with smooth pieces of stone, from its foundation, both for ornament, 
aud that any one who would either try to get up or to go down it, might 
not be able to hold his feet upon it. Next to this, and before you come to 

. the edifice of the tower itself, there wns a wall three cubits high; bat 
within that wall all the space of the tower of Antonia itself was built npon, 
to the height of forty cubits. The inward parts had the largeneea and 
form of e palace, it being perted into all kinds of rooms and other con- 
veniences, such as courts, and places for bathing, and broad spaces for 
camps; insomuch that, by having all conveniences that cities wanted, it 
might seem to be composed of several cities, but by its magnificence it 
weemed a palace; and as the entire structure resembled thet of a tower, it 
contained also four other distinct towers at its four corners ; whereof the 
others were but fifty cubits high; whereas that which lay upon the south~ 
east corner was seventy cubits high, that from thence the whole temple 
might be viewed, but on the corner, where it joined to the two cloisters of 
the temple, it had passages down to them both, through which the guard 
(for there always lay in this tower a Roman legion) went several ways 
among the cloisters, with their arms, on the Jewish festivals, in order to 
watch the people, that they might not there attempt to make any innova- 
tions ; for the temple was a fortress that guarded the city, as wes the tower 
of Antonia a guard to the temple; and in that tower were the guards of 
thoee three." There was also a peculiar fortress belonging to the 
city, which was Herod’s palace ; but, for the hilt Bezetha, it was divided 
from the tower of Antonia, as we have already told you; and as that bill 
on which the tower of Antonia stood, was the highest of these three, so 
did it adjoin to the new city, and was the only place that hindered the 
sight of the temple on the north, And this shall euffice at present to have 
spoken about the city and the walls about it, because I have proposed to 
myself to make a more accurate description of it elaewhere, 


CHAP. VI. 

Concerning the Tyrants Simon and John. How also, az Titus was going 
round the Wall of the City, Nicanor was wounded by a Dart; which 
Accident provoked Titus to press on the Siege, 

'g 1. Now the warlike men that were in the city, and the multitade of the 
seditious that were with Simon, were ten thousand, besides the Idumeans, 


© Those three guards that lay in the tower of Antonia must be those that gusnded 
the.ciy, the temple, and the tower of Antonia, 
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‘These ten thousand had fifty commanders, over whom this Simon wae su. 
preme. The Idumeans that paid him homage were five thousand, and 
had eight commanders, among whom those of greatest fame were Jacob 
the son of Soeas, and Simon the son of Cathlas. John, who had seized 
upon the temple, had six thousand armed men under twenty commanders : 
the Zealots also that had come over to him, and left off their opposition, 
were two thousand four hundred, and had the same commander that they 
had formerly, Eleazar, together with Simon the son of Arinos. Now, while 
these factions fought one against another, the people were their prey on both 
sides, as we have said already ; and that part of the people which would not 
join with them in their wicked practices, were plundered by both factions. 
Simon held the upper city, and the great wall as far as Cedron, and as 
much of the old wall aa bent from Siloam to the east, and which went 
down to the palace of Monobazus, who was king of the Adiabeni 
beyond Euphrates: he also held that fountain, and the Acra, which 
‘was no other than the lower city; he aleo held all that reached to the 
palace of queen Helena, the mother of Monobazus. But John held the 
temple, and the parts thereto adjoining, for a great way, as also Ophla, 
and the valley called the Valley of Cedron; and when the parts that were 
interposed between their possessions were burnt by them, they left a space 
wherein they might fight with each other; for this internal sedition did not 
cease even when the Romans were encamped near their very walls. But 
although they had grown wiser by the first onset the Romans made upon 
them, this lasted but a while; for they returned to their former madness, 
and separated one from another, and fought it out, and did every thing 
that the besiegera could desire them to do: they never suffered any thing 
that was worse from the Romans, than they made each other suffer; nor 
was there any misery endured by the city after these men’s actions, that 
could be esteemed new. But it was most of all unhappy before it was over- 
thrown, while those that took it, did it a greater kindness; for I venture 
to affirm that the sedition destroyed the city, and the Romans destroyed 
the sedition, which it was a much harder thing to do, than to destroy the 
walls; so thet we may justly ascribe our misfortunes to our own people, 
and the just vengeance taken on them to the Romans; as to which matter 
let every one determine by the actions on both aides. 

2, Now, when affairs within the city were in this posture, Titus went 
round the city on the outaide with some chosen horsemen, and looked 
about for a proper place where he might make an impression upon the 
-walla ; but as he was in doubt where he could porsibly make an attack on 
any side, (for the place was no way accessible where the valleys were, and 
on the other side the first wall appeared too. strong to be shaken by the 
engines ;) he thereupon thought it best to make wult upon the monu- 
ment of Jobn the high priest; for there it was that the first fortification 
was lower, and the second was not joined to it, the builders neglecting to 
build the wall strong where the new city was not much inhabited; here 
alzo was an easy passage to the third wall, through which he thought to 
take the upper city, and, through the tower of Antonia, the temple itself 
But at this time, as he was going round about the city, one of his friends, 
whose name was Nicanor, was wounded with a dart on his left shoulder, 
as he approached, together with Josephus, too near the wall, and attempted 
‘to discourse to those that were upon the wall, about terms of peace; for 
be was a person known by them, On this account it waa that Cesar, aa 

x Zane 
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soon as he knew their vehemence, that they would not bear even such as 
approached them to persuade them to what tended to their own preaerva- 
tion, was provoked to pres on the siege. He aleo at the same time gave 
his soldiers leave to set the suburbs on fire, and ordered that they should 
bring timber together, and raize the banka against the city; and when he 
had parted his army in three parts in order to set about those works, he 
placed those that shot darts and the archers in the midst of the banks that 
were then raising ; before whom he placed those engines that threw jave- 
ins, and darts, and stones, that he might prevent the enemy from sallying 
out upon their worke, and might hinder those that were upon the wall from 
being able to obstruct them. So the trees were now cat down immedi- 
ately, andthe euburbs left naked, But now while the timber was carrying 
to raise the banks, and the whole army was earnestly engaged in their 
works, the Jews were not, however, quiet; and it happened that the people 
of Jerusalem, who had been hitherto plundered and murdered, were now of 
good courage, and supposed they should have a breathing time, while the 
others were very buay in opposing their enemies without the city, and that 
they should now be avenged on those that had been the authors of their 
miseries, in case the Romans did but get the victory. 

8, However, John stayed bebind out of his fear of Simon, even while 
his own men were earnest in making a sally upon their enemies without, 
Yet did not Simon lie still, for he Jay near the place of the siege; he 
brought his engines of war, and disposed of them at due distances upon 
the wall, both those which they took from Cestius formerly, and those 
which they got when they seized the garrison that lay in the tower Antonia. 
But though they had these engines in their possession, they had so little 
skil! in using them, that they were in great measure useless tothem; buta 
few there were who had been taught by deserters how to use them, which 
they did use, though after an » manner. So they cast stones and 
arrows at those that were making the banks; they also ran out upon them 
by companies, and fought with them. Now those that were at work 
covered themselves with hurdles spread over their banks, and their engines 
‘were opposed to them when they made their excursions, The engines, that 
all the legions had ready prepared for them, were admirably contrived ; 
bat atill more extraordinary ones belonged to the tenth legion; those that 
threw darts, and those that threw stones, were more forcible and 
than the rest, by which they not only repelled the excursions of the Jews, 
but drove those away that were upon the walls also, Now, the stones that 
‘were cast were of the weight of a talent, and were carried two furlongs 
and farther. The blow they gave was no way to be sustained, not only by 
those that stood firat in the way, but by those that were beyond them for 
agreat space. As for the Jews, they at first watched the coming of the 
atone, for it was of a white colour, and could therefore not only be per- 
ceived by the great noise it made, but could be seen aleo before it came, by 
its brightness ; accordingly, the watchmen that eat upon the towers gave 
them notice when the engine war let go, and the stone came from it, and 
cried out sloud, ir their own country language, THE s0N COMRTH :* pO 


* What should be the meaning of this signal or watchword, when the watchmen maw 
Antone coming from the engine, te sm cometh, or what mistake there ia in the reading, 
Teannottell. The MSS. both Greek and Latin, all agree in thin reading; and I cannot ap- 
prove of any groundless conjectural alteration of the text from uisg to fog, that not the con 
‘ora stone, bat that the arrow or dart cometh ; as hath been made by Dr, Hudson, and not 
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thosé that were in its way stood off, and threw themselves down upon the 
ground; by which means, and by their thus guarding themeelves, the 
stone fell down and did them noharm. But the Romans contrived how to 
prevent that, by blacking the stone, who then could aim at them with suc- 
cese, when the stone was not discerned beforehand, as it had been till then; 
and £0 the} destroyed many of them at one blow. Yet did not the Jews, 
under all this distress, permit the Romans to raise their banks in quiet ; but 
they ehrewdly and boldly exerted themselves, and repelled them both by 
night and by day. 

4, And now, upon the finiehing the Roman works, the workmen mea- 
sured the distance there was from the wall, and this by lead and a line, 
which they threw to it from their banks, for they could not measure it any 
otherwise, because the Jews would shoot at them, if they came to mensure 
it themselves; and when they found that the engines conld reach the wall, 
they brought them thither. ‘Then did Titus set his engines at proper dis- 
tances, #0 much nearer to the wall, that the Jews might not be able to re- 
pel them, and gave orders they should go to work ; and when therenpon a 
prodigious noise echoed round about from three places, and that on the 
sudden there was a great noise made by the citizens that were within the 
city, and no less a terror fell upon the seditious themeelves; whereupon 
both sorts, seeing the common danger they were in, contrived to make a 
like defence. So those of different factions cried out one to another, that 
they acted entirely as in concert with their enemies ; whereas they ought, 
however, notwithstanding God did not grant them a lasting concord, in 
their present circumstances, to i bs their enmities one againet another, 
and to unite together against Romans. Accordingly, Simon gave 
those that came from the temple leave, by proclamation, to go upon the 
wall; Jobn also himeelf, though he could not believe Simon was in earnest, 
gave them the same leave. Soon both sides they Jaid aside their hatred 
and their peculiar quarrels, and formed themselves into one body; they 
then ran round the walls, and having a vast number of torches with them, 
they threw them at the machines, and shot darts perpetually upon those 
that impelled those engines which battered the wall; nay, the bolder sort 
leaped out by troops upon the hurdles that covered the machines, and 


corrected by Havercamp. Had Josephus written even his first edition of these booke of 
the war in pure Hebrew, or had the Jews then used the pure Hebrew st Jerustlem, the 
Hebrew word for s son is so like thet for a stone, ‘ Ben’ and ‘ Eben,’ that such a correc- 
tion might have been more easily admitted. But Josephus wrote his former edition for 
the une of the Jews beyond Euphrates, and eo in the Chaldes language, ae he did this 
second edition in the Greek language; and ‘ Bar’ was the Chaldee word for son, instead 
of the Hebrew ‘ Ben,’ and was used, not only in the Cheldee, &o. but in Jndea aleo, as 
the New Testament informa ua, Dio also lets us know, that the very Romans at Rome 
nounced the name of Simon the son of Giora, Bar Poras for Bar Ginras, as we learn 
m Xiphiline, page 217. Reland takes notice, “That many will here look for a mya- 
tery, as though the meaning were that the Son of God came now to take vengeance on 
the sins of the Jewish nation ;* which is indeed the truth of the fect, but hardly what 
the Jews conld now mean; unless possibly by the way of derision of Christ's thresten- 
ing, so often made, thet he would come at the head of the Roman army for their de- 
struction, But even thie interpretation has but avery amall degree of probability. If 
I were to make au emendation, by mere conjecture, 1 would read petroe instead of nics, 
thongh the likeness be not so great aa in fos; beoause that is the word used by Josephus 
just before, as bas been already noted on this occasion, while iss, an w or dart, 
in only a poetical word, and never used by us elsewhere, and is indeed no way 
suitable to the ocotsion, this engine not throwing arrows or darta, but greet stones at 
this time, 
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pulled them to pieces, and fell upon those that belonged to them, and beat 
them, not so much by any skill they had, as principally by the boldneaa of 
their attacks. However, Titus himself still sent assietance to. those that 
were the hardest set, and placed both horsemen and archers on the several 
sides of the engines, and thereby beat those off that brought the fire to 
them: he also thereby repelled those that shot stones or darts from the 
towers, and then set the engines to work in good earnest; yet did not the 
wall yield to these blows, excepting where the battering-ram of the fif. 
teenth legion moved the corner of tower, while the wall iteelf continued 
unhurt; for the wall was not presently in the same danger with the tower, 
which was extant far above it; nor could the fall of that part of the tower 
easily break down any part of the wall itself together with it. 

5, And now the Jews intermitted their sallies for a while, but when they 
observed the Romans dispersed all abroad at their works, and in their 
several camps, (for they thought the Jews had retired out of weariness and 
fear,) they all at once made a sally at the tower Hippicus, through an ob- 
scure gate, and at the same time brought fire to bura the works, and went 
boldly up to the Romans, and to their very fortifications themselves, where 
at the cry they made, those that were near them came presently to their 
assistance, and those farther off came running after them: and here the 
boldness of the Jews was too hard for the good order of the Romana; and 
as they beat those whom they first fell upon, so they preseed upon those 
that were now gotten together. So this fight about the machines was very 
hot, while the one side tried hard to set them on fire, and the other side to 
prevent it; on both sides there was a confused cry made, and many of 
those in the forefront of the battle were slain. However, the Jews were 
now too hard for the Romans; by the furious assaults they makelike mad- 
men; and the fire caught hold of the works, and both all those works, and 
the engines themselves, had been in danger of being burt, had not many of 
these select soldiers that came from Alexandria opposed themselves to pre- 
vent it; and had they not behaved themselves with greater courage than 
they themselves supposed they could have done; for they outdid those in 
this fight that had greater reputation than themselves before. This was 
the state of things till Cesar took the stoutest of his horsemen, and at- 
tacked the enemy, while he himself slew twelve of those that were in the 
forefront of the Jews ; which death of these men, when the reat of the mul- 
titude saw, they gave way, and he pursued them, and drove them all into 
the city, and saved the works from the fire. Now, it happened at this 
fight, that a certain Jew was taken alive who, by Titus’s order, was cruci- 
fied before the wall, to see whether the reat of them would be affrighted, 
and abate of their obstinacy, But after the Jews were retired, John, who 
was commander of the Idumeans, and was talking to a certain soldier of 
his acquaintance before the wall, was wounded by a dart shot at him by an 
Arabian, and died immediately; leaving the greatest Inmentation to the 
Jews, and sorrow to the seditious. For he was a men of great emi- 
nence, both for his ections and his conduct also. 
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CHAP, VII. 


How one of the Towers erected by the Romans fell dows of its own accord ; 
and how the Romans, after ‘Slaughter had been made, got possession 
of the first Wall. How also Titus made his Assaults upon ihe second 

‘all; as also concerniny Longinus the Roman, and Castor the Jew. 


1. Now, on the nert night, a surprising disturbance fell upon the Ro- 
for whereas Titus had given orders for the erection of three towers 
of fifty cubits high, that by setting men upon them at every bank, he 
might from thence drive those away who were upon the wall, it so hap- 
pened that one of these towers fell down about midnight; and as its 
fall made a very great noise, fear fell upon the army, and they, supposing 
that the enemy was coming to attack them, ran all totheir arms. Where- 
upon a disturbance and a tumult arose among the legions, and as nobody 
could tell what had happened, they went on after a disconsolate manner; 
und seeing no enemy appear, they were afraid one of another, and every 
one demanded of his neighbour the watchword with great earnestness, as 
though the Jews had invaded their camp. And now were they like people 
under a panic fear, till Titus was informed of what had happened, and gave 
orders that all should be acquainted with it; and then, though with some 
aitisel’y, they got clear of the disturbance they had been under. 

2. Now, these towers were very troublesome to the Jews, who other- 
wise opposed the Romane very courageously; for they shot at them out of 
their lighter engines from those towers, as they did also by those that 
threw darte, and the archers, and those that slung stones, For neither 
could the Jews reach those that were over them, by reason of their height ; 
and it was not practicable to take them, nor to overturn them, they were 
e0 heavy; nor to set them on fire, becauee they were covered with plates of 
iron. So they retired out of the reach of the darts, and did no longer en~ 
denvour to hinder the impression of their rams, which, by continually beat~ 
ing upon the wall, did gradually prevail against it; wo that the wall already 
gave way to the Nico, for by that name did the Jews themselves call the 
grestest of their engines, because it conquered all things. And now, they 
were for a long while grown weary of fighting, and of keeping guard, and 
were retired to lodge on the night-times at a distance from the wall, It 
was on other accounts also thought by them to be superfluous to guard the 
wall, there being, besides that, two other fortifications still remaining, and 
they being elothful, and their counsels having been ill coneerted on all oc- 
casions; so agreat many grew lazy and retired. Then the Romans mounted 
the breach, where Nico had made one, and all the Jews left the guarding 
that wall, and retreated to the second wall; so those that had gotten over 
that wall opened the gates, and received all the army within it. And thus 
did the Romana get possession of this first wall, on the 15th day of the 
siege, which wae the seventh day of the month Artimisius, [Jyar,} when 
they demolished a great part of it, as well as they did of the northern parts 
of the city, which had been demolished also by Cestius formerly. 

3, And now Titus pitched his camp within the city, at that place which 
was called the Camp of the Assyrians, baving siczed upon all that lay as 
far as Cedron, but took care to be out of the reach of the Jews’ darts, He 
then presently began his attacke, upon which the Jews divided themselves 
iuto veveral bodies, and courageously defended that wall; while John and 
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his faction did it from the tower of Antonia, and from the northern cloister 
of the temple, and fought the Romans before the monuments of king Alex- 
ander; and Simon's army also took for their share the spot of ground that 
‘was near John’s monument, and fortified it as far as to that gate where 
water was brought into the tower Hippicua, However, the Jews made 
violent sallies, and that frequently also, and in bodies together, out of the 
gates, and there fought the Romans; and when they were pursued all to- 
gether to the wall, they were beaten in those fights, as wanting the skill 
of the Romans, But when they fought them from the walls, they were 
too hard for them; the Romans being encouraged by their power joined 
to their akill, as were the Jews by their boldness, which was nourished by 
the fear they were in, and that hardiness which is nataral to our nation 
under calamities; they were also encouraged still bythe hope of deliver- 
ance, as were the Romans by their hopes of subduing them in a little time. 
Nor did either side grow weary ; but attacks and fightings upon the wall, 
and perpetual sallies out in bodies, were there all the day long; nor were 
there any sort of warlike engagements that were not then put in nse, And 
the night itself had much ado to part them, when they began to fight in 
the morning, nay, the night itself was passed without sleep on both sides, 
and was more uneasy than the day to them, while the one was afraid lest 
the wall should be taken, and the other lest the Jews should make eallies 
upon their camps: both sides aleo lay in their armour during the night- 
time, and thereby were ready at the first appearance of light to go to the 
battle. Now, among the Jews, the ambition was who should undergo the 
first dangers, and thereby gratify their commanders. Above all, they had 
@ great veneration and dread of Simon; and to that degree was he regarded 
by every one of those that were under him, that at bis command they were 
very ready to kill themselves with their own hands. What made the Ro. 
mans 80 courageous was their usual custom of conquering, and disuse of 
being defeated, their constant wars, and perpetual warlike exercises, and 
the grandeur of their dominion. And what was now their chief encou- 
ragement, Titus, who was present every where with them all; for it ap- 
peared a terrible thing to grow weary while Cesar was there, and fought 
bravely as well as they did, and was himeelf at once an eye-witness of such 
as behaved themselves valiantly, and he who was to reward them also. It 
was, besides, esteemed an advantage at present to have any one’s valour 
known by Cezar, on which acco mt many of them appeared to have more 
alacrity than strength to answer it, And now, aa the Jewa were about this 
time etanding in array before the wall, and that in a atrong body, and while 
both parties were throwing their darts at each other, Longinus, oue of the 
equestrian order, leaped out of the army of the Romans, and leaped into 
the very midet of the army of the Jews; and as they dispersed themselves 
upon this attack, he slew two of their men of the greatest courage; one of 
them he strack in his mouth as he was coming to meet him, the other was 
dain by him with that very dart which he drew out of the body of the 
other, with which he ran this man through his side, og he was ronning 
away from him; and when he had done this, he first of all ran out of the 
aidat of his enemies to his own side. So this man signalized himself for 
his valour, and many there were who were ambitious of gaining the like 
reputation, And now the Jews were unconcerned at what they suffered 
themselves from the Romans, and were only solicitous about what min- 
chief they could do them; and death itself seemed a small matter to 
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them, if at the same time they could but kill any one of their enemies, 
But Titus took care to secure his own soldiers from harm, as well as to 
have them overcome their enemies. He also said, that inconsiderate vio~ 
lence was madneas, and that this alone was the true courage, that was 
joined with good conduct. He therefore commanded his men to take care 
when they fought their enemies, that they received no harm from them at 
the same time, and thereby show themselves to be truly valiant men, 

4. And now Titus brought one of hie engines to the middle tower of the 
north part of the wall, in which a certain crafty Jew, whose name was 
Castor, lay in ambush, with ten others like himself, the rest being fled 
away by reason of the archers, These men Jay still for a while, as in great 
fear, under their breastplates: but when the tower was shaken, they arose, 
and Castor did then atretch out his hand, as a petitioner, and called for 
Cesar, and by his voice moved his compassion, and begged of him to have 
mercy upon them; and Titus, in the innocency of his heart, believing him 
to be in earnest, and hoping that the Jews did now repent, stopped the 
working of the battering-ram, and forbade them to shoot at the petitioners, 
and bade Castor say what he had 2 mind to say to him. He said, that he 
would come down, if he would give him his right hand for his security. 
To which Titus replied, that he was well pleased with such his agreeable 
conduct, and would be well pleased if all the Jews would be of his mind, 
and that he was ready to give the like security to the city. Now five of 
the ten dissembled with him, and pretended to beg for mercy, while the 
rest cried out aloud, that they would never be slaves to the Romans, while 
it was in their power to die in a state of freedom. Now while these men 
were quarreling for a long while, the attack was delayed; Castor also rent 
to Simon, and told him that they might take some time for consultation 
about what was to be done, because he would elude the power of the Ro- 
mans for a considerable time. And at the same time that he sent thus to 
him, he appeared openly to exhort thoee that were obstinate to accept of 
Titue’s band for their security; but they seemed very angry at it, and bran. 
dished their naked swords upon the breastworks, and struck themselves 
upon their breasts, and fell down as if they had been alain, Hereapon 
‘Titus, and those with him, were amazed at the courage of the men; and 
as they were not able to see exactly what was done, they admired at their 
great fortitade, and pitied their calamity. During this interval, a certain 
person shot a dart at Castor, and wounded him in his nose, whereupon he 
presently pulled out the dart, and showed it to Titus, and complained that 
this was unfair treatment. So Cysar reproved him that shot the dart, and 
sent Josephus, who then stood by him, to give his right hand to Castor. 
But Josephus said that he would not go to him, because these pretended 
petitioners meant nothing that was good; he also restrained those friends 
of his who were zealous to go to him. But still there was one Eneas, a 
deserter, whe said he would goto him. Castor also called to them, that 
somebody should come and receive the money which he had with him; 
this made Eneas the more earnestly to ran to him with his bosom open. 
‘Then did Castor take up a great stone, and threq it at him, which missed 
him beause he guarded himself against it, but still it wounded another sol- 
dior that waa coming to him. When Caesar understood that thia was a delu- 
sion, he perceived that mercy in war is a pernicious thing, because auch 
cunning tricks have less place under the exercise of greater severity, So 
he caused the engine to work more strongly than before, on account of hie 
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anger at the deceit put upon him. But Castor and his companions set tho 
tower on fire when it began to give way, and leaped through the flame 
into a hidden vault that was under it, which made the Romans farther 
auppore that they were men of great courage, a8 having cast themselves 
into the fire. 
CHAP. VIIL 
‘How the Romans took the second Wall twice, and got ready for taking the 
third Wall. 

§ 1. Now Cesar took this wall there on the fifth day atter he had taken 
the first; and when the Jews had fied from him, he entered into it with a 
thousand armed men, and those of hia choice troops, and this at a place 
where were the merchants of wool, the braziers, and the market for cloth, 
and where the narrow streets led obliquely to the wall. Wherefore if 
‘Titus had either demolished a larger part of the wall immediately, or had 
come in, and, according to the law of war, had laid waste what was left, his 
victory would not, I suppose, have been mixed'with any loss to himself, — 
Bat now, out of the hope he had that he should make the Jews ashamed of 
their obstinacy, by not being willing, when he was able, to afflict them 
more than he needed to do, he did not widen the breach of the wall, in 
order to make a snfer retreat upon occasion; for he did not think they 
would lay snares for those that did them such a kindnees, When there- 
fore he came in, he did not permit his soldiers to kill any of those they 
caught, nor to set fire to their houees neither; nay, he gave leuve to the 
seditious, if they had a mind, to fight without any harm to the people, and 
promised to restore the people’s effects to them; for he was very desirous 
to preserve the city for his own sake, and the temple for the sake of the city, 
As to the people, he had them of a long time ready to comply with hia 
proposals; but as to the fighting men, this humanity of hie seemed mark 
of his weakness, and they imagined that he made these proposals because 
he was not able to take the rest of the city, They also threatened death to 
the people, if they should any one of them ray 8 word about a surrender. 
They moreover cut the throats of such as talked of # peace, and then at. 
tacked thoee Romans that were come within the wall. Some of them they 
met in the narrow streets, and some they fought againet from their houses, 
while they mde a sudden sally out at the upper gates, and aseaulted such 
Romans as were beyond the yall, till thoee that guarded the wall were so 
affrighted, that they leaped down from their towere, and retired to their 
several camps. Upon which a great noise was made by the Romans that 
were within, because they were encompassed round on every side by their 
enemies; as also by them that were without, because they were in fear of 
those that were left in the city. Thus did the Jews grow more numerous 
perpetually, and had great advantages over the Romane, by their full know- 
ledge af thone narrow lanes; and they wounded a great many of them, and 
fell upon them, and drove them ont ofthe city. Now these Romans were 
at present forced to make the beat resistence they could, for they were not 
able in great numbers to get ont at the breach in the wall, it was 20 narrow. 
It is also probable that all those that were gotten within had been cut to 
pieces, if Titus had act sent them succoura: for he ordered the archers to 
stand at the upper ends of these narrower Janes, and stood himeelf where 
was the greatest multitude of his enemies, and with his darts he put a stop 
tothem; as with him did Domitius Sahinus also, e valiant man, aud one 
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that in this battle appeared so to be. Thus did Cesar continue to shoot 
darts at the Jews continually, to hinder them from coming upon his men, 
and this until all his soldiers had retreated out of the city. 

2. And thos were the Romans driven out, after they had possessed them- 
selves of the second wall. Whereupon the fighting men that were in the 
city were lifted up in their minds, and were elevated upon this their good 
success, and began to think that the Romans would never venture to come 
into the city any more, snd that, if they kept within it themselves, they 
should not be any more conquered: for God had blinded their minds for 
the tranagressions they had been guilty of, nor could they see how much 
greater forces tle Romans had than those that were now expelled, no more 
than they could discern how a famine was creeping upon them ; for hitherto 
they had fed themselves out of the public miseries, and drank the blood of 
thecity, But now poverty had for a long time seized upon the better part, 
and a great many had died already for want of necessaries, although the 
seditious indeed supposed the destruction of the people to be an easement 
to themselves; for they desired that none others might be preserved but 
such as were against a peace with the Romans, and were resolved to live 
in opposition to them ; and they were pleased when the multitude of those 
of @ contrary opinion were consumed, as being then freed from a heavy 
burden. And this was the disposition of mind with regard to those that 
were within the city, while they covered themselves with their armour, and 
prevented the Romana when they were trying to get into the city again, 
and made a wall of their own bodies over against that part of the wall that 
was cast down, Thus did they valiantly defend themselves for three days; 
but on the fourth day they could not support themselves against the vehe- 
ment assaults of Titus, but were compelled by force to fly whither they 
had fled befo: he quietly posseseed himself again of that wall, and 
demolished it entirely; and when he had put a garrison into the towers 
that were on the south parts of the city, he contrived how he might as- 
sault the third wall, 














CHAP. IX. 

Titus, when the Jews were not at all mollified by his leaving off the Siege for 
a while, set himself again to prosecute the same ; but soon sent Josephus to 
discourse with his own Countrymen about Peace. 

§ 1, A neoLvTion was now taken by Titus to relax the siege for a little 
while, and to afford the seditious an interval for consideration, and to see 
whether the demolishing of their second wall would not make them a little 
more compliant, or whether they were not somewhat afraid of a famine, 
because the spoils they had gotten by rapine would not be sufficient for 
them long; so he made use of this relaxation in order to compass his own 
designs. Accordingly, as the usual appointed time when he must distri- 
bate subsistence-money to the soldiers was now come, he gave orders that 
the commanders should put the army into battle-array in the face of the 
enemy, and then give every one of the soldiers their pay. So the soldiers, 
according to custom, opened the cases wherein before their arms lay co- 
vered, and marched with their breastplates on, as did the horsemen lead 
their horses in their fine trappings. Then did the places that were before 
the city shine very splendidly for a great way; nor was there any thing 
either so grateful to Titus’s own men, or so terrible to the enemy, as that 
nght. For the whole old wall, and the north side of the temple, was full 
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of spectators, and one might see the houses full of euch as looked at thems 
nor was there any part of the city which was not covered over with their 
multitudes; nay, a very great consternation seized upon the burdiest of 
the Jews themselves, when they saw all the army in the same place, toge- 
ther with the fineness of their arme, and the good order of their men.— 
And I cannot but think that the seditious would have changed their minds 
at that sight, unless the crimes they had committed against the people had 
not been so horrid, that they despaired of forgiveness from the Romana ; 
but as they believed death with torments mast be their punishment, if they 
did not go on in the defence of the city, they thought it much better to die 
in war. Fate also prevailed so far over them, that the innocent were to 
perish with the guilty, and the city was to be destroyed with the seditious 
that were in it. 

2, Thus did the Romans spend four days in bringing this subsistence- 
money tothe several legions. But on the fifth day, when no signs of peace 
appeared to come from the Jews, Titus divided his legions, and began to 
raise banks, both at the tower of Antonia, and at Jolm’s monument. Now 
his designs were to take the upper city at that monument, and the temple 
at the tower of Antonia ; for if the temple were not taken, it would be dan- 
gerous to keep the city itself; so at each of these parts he raised bim 
‘banks, each legion raising one. Ax for those that wrought at John's mo- 
nument, the Idumeans, and those that were in arms with Simon, made 
tallies upon them, and put some stop to them; while John’s party, and the 
multitude of Zealots with them, did the like to thore that were before the 
tower of Antonia. These Jews were now too hard for the Romans, not 
only in direct fighting, because they stood upon the higher ground, but 
because they now learned to use their own engines, for their continual 
use of them one day after another did by degrees improve their skill ubout 
them; for of one sort of engines for they had three hundred, and 
forty for atones, by the means of which they made it more tedious for the 
Romans to raise their banks. But then Titus, knowing that the city would 
be either saved or destroyed for himself, did not only proceed earnestly in 
the siege, but did not omit to have the Jews exhorted to repentance; 20 
he mixed good counsel with his works for the siege. And being sensible 
that exhortations are frequently more effectual than arms, be persuaded 
them to surrender the city. now in a manner already taken, and thereby 
to ave themselves, and sent Josephus to speak to them in their own lan- 
guage; for he imagined they might yield to the persuasion of a country- 
man of their own, 

3. So Josephus went round about the well, and tried to find a place that 
‘was out of the reach of their darts, and yet within their hearing; and be- 
sought them in many words, *‘ To spare themselves, to spare their country 
and their temple, and not to be more obdurate in these cases than foreigners 
themselves: for that the Romans, who had no relation to those things, had 
a reverence for their sacred rites and places, although they belonged to 
their enemies, and had till now kept their hands off from meddling with 
them; while such as were brought up under them, and, if they be pre- 
served, will be the only people that will reap the benefit of them, hurry on 
to have them ed. That certainly they have seen their strongest 
walls demolished, and that the wall still remaining was weaker than those 
that were already taken ; that they must know the Roman power was in- 
vineible, and that they had been used to serve them, for that in case it be 
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allowed a right thing to fight for liberty, that ought to have been done at 
first; but for them that heve once fallen under the power of the Romans, 
and have now submitted to them for eo many long years, to pretend to shake 
off that yoke afterward was the work of such as had a mind to die mise- 
rably, not of such as were lovers of liberty. Besides, men may well enough 
grudge at the dishonour of owning ignoble masters over them, but ought 
not to do 80 to those who have all things under their command : for what 
part of the world is there that hath escaped the Romans, unless it be such 
an are of no use through violent cold? And evident it is that fortune is on 
all hands gone over to them; and that God, when he had gone round the 
nationa with this dominion, is now settled in Italy; that, moreover, it is a 
strong and fixed law, even among brute beasts as well 2s among men, to 
yield to those that are too strong for them, and to suffer those to have the 
dominion who are too hard for the rest in war. For which reason it was 
that their forefathers, who were far superior to them both in their souls 
and bodies, and other advantages, did yet submit to' the Romans, which 
they would not have suffered, had they not known that God waa with 
them. As for themaselves, what can they depend on in thie their opposi- 
tion, when the greatest part of their city is already taken, and when those 
that are within it are under greater miseries than if they were taken, al- 
though their walle be still standing? For that the Romans are not unac- 
quainted with that famine which is in the city, whereby the people are 
already consumed, and the fighting men will in a little time be #0 too; 
for although the Romans should leave off the siege, and not fall upon the 
city with their swords in their hands, yet was there an insuperable war that 
beset them within, and was augmented every hour, unless they were able 
to wage war with famine, and fight against it, or could alone conquer their 
natural appetites.” He added this further, ‘‘ How right a thing it was to 
change their conduct, before their calamities were become incurable, anc 

to bave recourse to such advice as might preserve them, while opportunity 
was offered them for so doing ; for that the Romans would not be mindfal 
of their past actions, to their disadvantage, unless they persevered in their 
insolent behaviour to the end; because they were naturally mild in their 
conquests, and preferred what was profitable before what their passions 
dictated to them; which profit of theirs lay not in leaving the city empty 
of inbabitants, nor the country desert; on which account Cesar did now 
offer them hie right hand for their security. Whereas, if he took the city 
by force, he would not save any of them, and this especially if they rejected 
his offera in these their utmost distresses ; for the walls that were already 
taken could not but assure them that the third wall would quickly be taken 
alzo; and, although their fortifications should prove too strong for the 
Romans to break through them, yet would the famine fight for the Romans 














against \. 

4. While Josephus was making this exhortation to the Jews, many of 
them jested upon him from the wall, and many reproached him; nay, some 
threw their darts at him: but when he could not himeelf perauade them by 
such open good advice, he betook himself to the histories belonging to 
their own nation, and cried out aloud, ‘OQ miserable creatures! are you 
so unmindful of those that used to assist you, that you will fight by your 
weapons and by your hands against the Romans! When did we ever con- 
quer any other nation by such means? and when was it that God, who is 
the Creator of the Jewish people, did not avenge them when they had been 
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injured? Will not you turn again, and look back, and conrider whence it 
ia that you fight with such violence, and how great a Supporter you have 
profanely abused? Will not you recall to mind the prodigious things done 
for your forefathers and this holy place, and how great enemiesof yours were 
by him subdued under you? I even tremble myself, in declaring the works 
af God before your ears that are unworthy to hear them : however, hearken 
to me, that you may be informed, how you fight not only against the 
Romans, but against God himself. In old times there was one Necao, king 
of Egypt, who was also called Pharaoh ; he came with a prodigious army 
of eoldiers, and seized queen Sarah, the mother of our nation, What did 
Abraham our progenitor then do? Lid he defend himself from this in- 
jurious person by war, although he had three hundred and cighteen 
captains under him, and an immense army under each of them! Indeed, he 
deemed them no number at all without God’s assistance, and only spread 
out his hands towards this boly place,* which you have now polluted, and 
reckoned upon him aa upon his invincible supporter, instead of his own 
army. Was not our queen sent back without any defilement to her hus- 
band, the very next evening? while the king of Egypt fled away, adoring 
this place which you have defiled by shedding therein the blood of your own 
countrymen; and he also trembled at those visions which he saw in the 
night-season, and bestowed both silver aud gold on the Hebrews, as on 8 
people beloved by God. Shall I say nothing, or shall I mention the re- 
moval of our fathers into Egypt, who, when they were used tyranically 

and were fallen under the power of foreign kings for four hundred years 
together, and might have defended themselves by war and by fighting, did 
yet do nothing but commit themselves to God! Whois there that docs not 
know that pt was over-ran with all sorts of wild beasts, and coneumed 
by all sorts of distempers? how their land did not bring forth its fruit? 
how the Nile failed of water? how the ten plagues of Egypt followed one 
upon another? and how by those means our fathers were sent away under 
a guard without apy bloodshed, and without running any dangers, because 
God conducted them as his peculiar servants? Moreover, did not Palestine 
groan under the ravage the Assyrianst made, when they carried away our 
sacred ark? as did their idol Dagon, and as also did that entire nation of 
those that carried it away ; how they were smitten with a loatheome dis- 
temper in the secret parts of their bodies, when their very bowels came down 
together with what they had eaten, till those hands that etole it away were 
obliged to bring it back again, and that with the sound of cymbals and 
timbrela, and other oblations, in order to appease the anger of God for the 
violation of his holy ark. It was God who then became our general, and 


® Josephus sappores, in this his admirable speech to the Jews, that not Abraham only, 
but Pharaoh king of Egypt, praye! towards a temple at Jerusalem, or towards Jeru- 
salem itself, in which were Mount Sion, and Mount Morieh, on which the tabernacle and 
temple did afterwards stand; and this long before either the Jewish tabernacle or temple 
were built. Nor ia the famous command given by God to Abraham, to go two or thres 
days’ journey, on purpose to olfer up his son Isaac there, unfavourable to such a notion. 
+ Nove bere, that Josepbus, in this his same admirable speech, calle the Syrians, nay, 
even the Philistines on the most south part of Syria, Assyrians ; which Reland observes 
ss what was common among the ancient writers, Note also, that Josephus might well 
pnt the Jews in mind, as he does here more than once, of their wonderful and truly 
Mireculous deliverance fom Sennacherib king of Assyria, while the Roman anny, and 
himself with them, were now encamped upon and beyond that very spot of ground where 
the Assyrian army lay 780 years before, and which retained the very name of the Camp 
.@f the Assyrians to that very day. See chap. vii, § 3. and chap. xii. § 2. 
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accomplished these great things for our fathers, and this because they did 
not meddle with war and fighting, but committed it to him to judge about 
their affairs. When Sennacherib, king of Assyria, brought along with him 
all Asia, and encompassed this city round with his army, did he fall by the 
hand of men? were not those hands lifted up to God in prayers, without 
meddling with their arms, when the angel of God destroyed that prodigious 
army in one night? when the Assyrian king, as he arose the next day, 
found an handred fourscore and five thousand dead bodies, and when he, 
with the remainder of his army, fied away from the Hebrews, though they 
were unarmed, and did not parsue them! You are also acquainted with 
the slavery we were under at Babylon, where the people were captives for 
seventy years; yet were they not delivered into freedom again, before God 
made Cyrus his gracious instrament in bringing it abont; accordingly 
they were set free by him, and did again restore the worship of their de- 
liverer at his temple. And, to speak in general, we can prodace no example 
wherein our fathers got any success by war, or failed of success when, with- 
out war, they committed themselves to God. When they stayed at home 
they conquered, as pleased their Judge, but when they went out to fight, 
they were always disappointed; for example, when the king of Babylon 
besieged this very city, and our king Zedekiah fought against him, con- 
trary to what predictions were made to him by Jeremiah the prophet, he 
‘was at once taken prisoner, and saw the city and the temple demolished, 
Yet how much greater was the moderation of that king, than is that of 
your present governors, and that of the people thea under him, than is that 
of you at this time? for when Jeremiah cried out alond, how very 
God was at them because of their transgression, and told them they 
should be taken prisoners unless they would surrender up their city, 
neither did the king nor the people put him to death: but for you, (to 
pass over what you have done within the city, which 1 am uot able to 
describe as your wickedness deserves,) you abuse me, and throw darts at 
me, who only exhort you to save yourselves, as being provoked when you 
are put in mind of your sins, and cannot bear the very mention of those 
crimes which you every day perpetrate. For another example, when An- 
tiochus, who was called Epiphaves, lay before this city, and had been guilty 
of many indignities ageinst God, and our forefathers met him in arms, 
they then were alain in the battle, this city was plundered by our enemies, 
and our sanctuary made desolate for three years and six months, And 
what need I bring any more examples? Indeed, what can it be that hath 
stirred up an army of the Romans against oor nation? Is it not the impiety 
of the inhabitants? Whence did our servitude commence? Was it not 
derived from the seditions that were among our forefathers, when the mad- 
ness of Aristobulus and Hyrcanue, and our mutual quarrels, brought 
Pompey upon this city, and when God reduced those under subjection to 
the Romans, who were unworthy of the liberty they had enjoyed. After 
a siege, therefore, of three months, they were forced to surrender them- 
selves, although they had not been guilty of such offences with regard to 
our sanctuary and our laws, as you have; and thie while they had much 
greater advantages to go to war than you have. Do not we know what 
end Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus, came to, under whose reign God 
provided that this city should be taken again upon account of the people's 
offencea? When Herod, the eon of Antipater, brought upoa us Sosius, and 
Sosius brought upon us the Roman army, they were then encompassed end 
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besieged for six months, till as a punishment for their sins they were taken, 
and the city was plundered by the enemy. Thus it appears, that arms 
were never given to our nation; but that we are alwaya given up to be 
fought against, and to be taken; for I suppose, that such as inhabit this 
holy place ought to commit the disposal of all things to God, and then only 
to disregard the assistance of men, when they resign themselves up to their 
Arbitrator, who is above. As for you, what have you done of those things 
that are recommended by our Legislator? and what have you not done of 
those things that he hath condemned? How much more impious are you than. 
those which were so quickly taken? You have not avoided so much as 
those sins that are usually done in secret; I mean thefts, and treacherous 
plots against men, and adulteries, You are quarrelling about rapines and 
murders, and invent strange ways of wickedness. Nay, the temple iteelf 
is become the receptacle of all, and this divine place is polluted by the 
handa of those of our own country ; which place hath yet been reverenced 
by the Romans, when it was at a distance from them, when they have 
auffered many of their own customs to give place to our law, And, after 
all this, do you expect him whom you have #0 impioualy abused to be your 
eupporter? To be sure then you have a right to be petitioners, and to call 
upon him to assist you, so pure are your hands! Did your king [Hezekiah] 
lift up such hands in prayer to God against the king of Assyria, when he 
destroyed that great army in one night? And do the Romans commit such 
wickedness, as did the king of ia, that you may have reason to hope 
for the like vengeance upon them? Did not that king accept of money 
from our king on this condition, that he should not destroy the city, and 
yet, contrary to the oath he had taken, he came down to burn the temple ? 
while the Romans do demand no more than that accustomed tribute which 
our fathers paid to their fathers; and if they may but once obtain that, 
they neither aim to destroy this city, nor to touch this sanctuary; nay, 
they will grant you besides, that your posterity shall be free, and your 
possessions secured to you, and will preserve your holy laws inviolate to 
you. And it is plain madness to expect that God should appear as well 
disposed towards the wicked as towards the righteous, since he knows 
when it is proper to punish men for their sins immediately : accordingly, 
be brake the power of the Asayrians the very firet night that they pitched 
their camp. Wherefore, had he judged that our nation was worthy of 
freedom, or the Romans of puaishment, he had immediately inflicted 
punishment upon thoee Romans, as he did upon the Assyrians, when Pom- 
pey began to meddle with our nation, or when after him Sosius came up 
against us, or when Vespesian laid waste Galilee, or lastly, when Titus 
came first of all near to the city; although Magnus and Sosius did not 
only suffer nothing, but took the city by force; as did Vespasian go from 
the war he made against you, to receive the empire; and as for Titus, 
those springs that were formerly almost dried up* when they were under 
your power, since he is come, run more pleatifully than they did before ; 
accordingly you know that Siloam, as well as all the other springs that 


© ‘This drying up of the Jerusalem fountain of Siloam, when the Jews wanted it, and 
its Mowing abundantly when the anemios of the Jews wanted it, and these both in the 
days of Zedakiah and of Titas, (and thit last as a cartain event well known by the Jews 
at that time, aa Josephus hers telle them openly to their faces,) are very remarkable 
instances of divine Providence for the punishment of the Jewish nation, when they 
wore grown very wicked, at both those times of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
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were without the city, did eo far fail, that water was sold by distinct mea- 
sures, whereas they now have such a great quantity of water for your 
enemies, aa is sufficient not only for drink both for themselves and their 
cattle, but for watering their gardens also. The same wonderful sign you 
had also experience of formerly, when the forementioned king of Babylon 
made war againat us, and when he took the city, and burnt the temple; 
while yet I believe the Jews of that age were not s0 impious as yon are. 
‘Wherefore I cannot but suppose that God is fled out of his sanctuary, and 
stands on the side of those against whom you fight. Now even a man, if 
he be but a good man, will fly from an impure house, and will hate those 
that are in it; and do you persuade yourselves that God will abide with 
you in your iniquities, who sees all secret things, and hears what is kept 
most private? Now what crime is there, I pray you, that is so much as 
kept a secret among you, or is concealed by you? nay, what is there that 
is not open to your very enemies? for you show your transgressions after 
& pompous manner, and contend one with another which of you shall be 
more wicked than another; and you make a public demonstration of your 
injustice, as if it were virtue, However, there is a place left for your pre- 
servation, if you are willing to accept of it; and God is easily reconciled to 
those that confess their faults, and repent of them. O hard-hearted 
wretches as you are! cast away all your arms, and take pity of your country 
already going to ruin; return from your wicked ways, and have regard to 
the excellency of that city you are going to betray, to that excellent temple 
with the donations of so many countries in it. Who could bear to be the 
first that should set that temple on fire! who could be willing that these 
things should be no more! and what is there that can better deserve to be 
preserved! O insensible creatures! and more stupid than are the atones 
themselves! And if you cannot Jook at these things with discerning eyes, 
yet, however, have pity upon your families, aud set before every one of 
your eyes, your children, and wives, and parents, who will be gradually 
consumed either by famine or by war. I am sensible that this danger will 
extend to my mother, and wife, and to that family of mine which hath been 
by no means ignoble, and indeed to one that hath been very eminent in old 
time ; and perhaps you may imagine that it ison their account only that I 
give you this advice t if that be all, kill them; nay, take my own blood as 
a reward, if it may but procure your preservation: for I am ready to die, 
in case you will but return to a sound mind after my death,” 


CHAP. X. 


How a great many of the People earnestly endeavour to desert to the Romans ; 
as also what intolerable things those that stayed behind suffered by Famine, 
and the sad Consequences thereof. 

§ 1, As Josephus was speaking thus with a loud voice, the seditious 
‘would neither yield to what he said, nor did they deem it safe for them to 
alter their conduct; but as for the people, they had a great inclination to 
desert to the Romans; accordingly, ome of them sold what they had, and 
even the most precious things that had been laid up as treasures by them, 
for a very small matter, and swallowed down pieces of gold, that they 
might not be found out by the robbers; and when they had escaped to the 
Romans, went to stool, and had wherewithal to provide plentifully for 
themselves, for Titus let a great number of them go away into the country, 
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whither they pleased. And the main reasons why they were eo ready to 
desert were these, that now they should be freed from those miseries which 
they had endared in that city, and yet chould not be in slavery to the 
Romans: however, John and Simon, with their factions, did more carefully 
watch these men’s going out, than they did the coming in of the Romans; 
and if any one did bat afford the least shadow of suspicion of such an in- 
tention, his throat was cut immediately. 

2. But as for the richer sort, it proved all one to them whether they 
stayed in the city, or attempted to get out of it, for they were equally de- 
stroyed in both cases; for every such person waz put to death under this 
pretence, that they were going to desert, but in reality that the robbers 
might get what they had. The madness of the seditious did also increase 
together with their famine, and both these miseries were every day inflamed 
more and more; for there was no corn which any where appeared publicly, 
but the robbers came running unto, and searched men’s private houses; 
and then if they found any, they tormented them, because they had denied 
they had any; and if they found none, they tormented them worse, be- 
cause they supposed they had more carefully concealed it. The indication 
they made use of whether they iad any or not, wae taken from the bodies 
Wf these miserable wretches ; which, if they were in good case, they sup- 
posed they were in no want at all of food; but if they were wasted away, 
they walked off without searching any farther ; nor did they think it proper 
to kill such as these, because they saw they would very svon die of them- 
selves for want of food. Many there were indeed who sold what they had 
for one measure; it was of wheat, if they were of the richer sort, but of 
barley if they were poorer. When these had so done, they shut themselves 
up in the inmost rooms of their houses, and ate the corn they had gotten : 
some did it without grinding it, by reason of the extremity of the want 
they were in; and others baked bread of it, according as necessity and fear 
dictated to them: a table was no where laid for a distinct meal, but they 
enatched the bread out of the fire, half baked, and ate it very hastily. 

3. It was now a miserable case, and a sight that would justly bring tears 
into our eyes, how men stood as to their food, while the more powerful 
had more than enough, and the weaker were lamenting [for want of it,} 
Bat the famine was too hard for all other passions, and it is destructive to 
nothing so much as to modesty: for what was otherwise worthy of reve- 
rence was in this case despised; insomuch that children pulled the very 
moreels that their fathera were eating out of their very moutha, and, what 
was still more to be pitied, so did the mothers do as to their infants; and 
when those that were most dear were perishing under their hands, they 
were not ashamed to take from them the very last drops that might preserve 
their lives. And while they ate after this manner, yet were they not con- 
cealed in so doing; but the seditious every where came upon them imme- 
diately, and snatched away from them what they had gotten from others : 
for when they saw any house shut up, this was to them a signal that the 
people within had gotten some food; whereupon they broke open the 
doors, and ran in, and took pieces of what they were eating almost out of 
their very throats, and this by force: the old men, who held their food 
fast, were beaten, and if the women hid what they had within their hands, 
their hair was torn for so doing; nor was there any commiseration shown 
either to the aged or to the infants, but they lifted up children from the 
ground, as they hung upon the morsels they had gotten, and shook them 
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down upon the floor. But still were they more barbarously cruel to those 
that had prevented their coming in, and had actually ewallowed down what 
they were going to seize upon, as if they had been unjustly defranded of 
their right. They also invented terrible methods of torment to discover 
where any food was, and they were these: to stop up the passages of the 
privy parts of the miserable wretches, and to drive sharp atakes up their 
fundaments; and a man was forced to bear what it is terrible even to hear, 
in order to make him confess that he had but one loaf of bread, or that he 
might discover a handful of barley-meal that was concealed ; and this was 
done when these tormentors were not themselves hungry, for the thing 
had been leas barbarous had necessity forced them to it, but this was done 
to keep their madness in exercise, and as making preparation of provisions 
for themselves for the following days. These men went also to meet those 
that had crept out of the city by night, as far as the Roman guards, to 
gather some plants and herbe that grew wild; and when those people 
thought they had got clear of the enemy, they snatched from them what 
they had brought with them, even while they bad frequently entreated 
them, and that by calling upon the tremendous name of God, to give them 
back some part of what they had brought; though these would aot give 
them the least crumb, and they were to be well contented that they were 
only spoiled, and not slain at the same time. 

4, These were the afflictions which the lower sort of people suffered from 
these tyrant guards; but for the men that were in dignity, and withal were 
rich, they were carried before the tyrants themselves; some of whom were 
falsely accused of laying treacherous plots, and so were destroyed; others 
of them were charged with designs of betraying the city to the Romans ; 
but the readieat way of all was this, to suborn somebody to affirm that they 
were resolved to desert to the enemy. And he who was utterly despoiled 
of what he had by Simon, was sent back again to John, as of those who 
had been already plundered by John, Simon got what remained ; insomuch 
that they drank the blood of the populace to one another, and divided the 
dead bodies of the poor creatures between them; so that, although, on 
‘account of their ambition after dominion, they contended with each other, 
yet did they very well agree in their wicked practices: for he that did not 
communicate what he had got by the miseries of others to the other tyrant, 
seemed to be too little guilty, and in one reepect only; and he that did not 
partake of what was so communicated to him, grieved at the loss, as at 
ae of what was a valuable thing, that he had no share in such bar- 

arity. 

5. It is therefore impossible to go distinctly over every instance of these 
men’s iniguity. I shall therefore speak my mind here at once briefly, that 
neither did any other city ever suffer such miseries, nor did any age ever 
breed a generation more fruitful in wickedness than this was, from the 
beginning of the world, Finally, they brought the Hebrew nation into 
contempt, that they might themselves appear comparatively less impious 
with regard to strangers. They confessed what was true, that they were 
the slaves, the scum, and the spurious and abortive offepring of our nation, 
while they overthrew the city themselves, and forced the Romans, whether 
they would or not, to gain a melancholy reputation, by acting gloriously 
against them, and did almost draw that fire upon the temple, which they 
seemed to think came too slowly; and, indeed, when they saw that temple 
barning from the upper city, they were neither troubled at it, nor did they 
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ehed any tears on that account, while yet these passions were discovered 
‘mong the Romans themselves. Which circumstances we shall speak of 
hereafter in their proper place, when we come to treat of such matters. 


CHAP, XI. 


How the Jews wore crucified before the Walls of the City. Concerning An- 
tiochus Epiphanes ; and how the Jews overthrew the Banks that had been 
raised by the Romans. 


§ 1. So, now Titus’s banks were advanced a great way, notwithstanding 
his soldiers had been very much distressed from the wall, He then sent 
a party of horsemen, and ordered they should lay ambushes for those that 
went out into the valleys to gather food. Some of these were indeed 
fighting men, who were contented with what they got by rapine; but the 
greater part of them were poor people, who were deterred from deserting 
by the concern they were under for their own relations ; for they could not 
hope to escape away, together with their wives and children, without the 
knowledge of the seditious ; nor could they think of leaving these relations 
to be slain by the robbers on their account ; nay, the severity of the famine 
made them bold in thns going out; so nothing remained but that, when 
they were concealed from the robbers, they should be taken by the enemy, 
and when they were going to be taken, they were forced to defend them- 
selves for fear of being punished ; as, after they had fought, they thought 
it too late to make any supplications for mercy ; so they were first whipped, 
and then tormented with all sorts of tortures before they diced, and were 
then crucified before the wall of the city.* This miserable procedure made 
Titus greatly to pity them, while they caught every day five hundred Jews; 
nay, come days they caught more; yet it did not appear to be safe for him 
to let those that were taken by force go their way, and to set a guard over 
so many he saw would be to make such as guarded them useless to him. 
‘The main reason why he did not forbid that cruelty was this, that he hoped 
the Jews might perhaps yield at that sight, out of fear lest they might 
themeelves afterwarde be liable to the same cruel treatment. So the sol- 
diers, out of the wrath and hatred they bore the Jews, nailed those they 
caught, one after one way, and another after another, to the crosses, by 
way of jest, when their multitude was eo great, that room was wanting for 
the crosses, and crosses wanting for the bodies.t 

2. But so far were the seditioas from repenting at this sad sight, that, 
on the contrary, they made the rest of the multitude believe otherwise; for 
they brought the relations of those that had deserted upon the wall, with 
such of the populace as were very eager to go over upon the security 
offered them, and showed them what miseries those underwent who fled to 
the Romans; and told them that those who were caught were supplicanta 
to them, and not euch as were taken prisoners. This sight kept many of 
those within the city who were so eager to desert, till the truth was 
known; yet did some of them run away immediately as unto certain punish- 
ment, esteeming death from their enemics to be a quiet departure, if com- 









* Reland very properly takes notice here, how justly this judgment came upon the 
Jews, when they were crucified in such multitudes together, that the Romens wanted 
room for the crosses, aud crosses for the bodies of these Jews, sincs they had. bronght 
this judgment on themselves by the cracifixion of thoir Messiah. 

4 Soe the preceding note, 
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pared with that by famine. So Titus commanded that the handa of many 
that were caught shonld be cut off, that they might not be thought de- 
serters, and might be credited on account of the calamity they were under, 
and sent them in to John and Simon, with this exhortation, That “they 
would now at length leave off [their madness,] and not force him to de- 
stroy the city, whereby they would have those advantages of repentance, 
even in their utmost distress, that they would preserve their own lives, and 
s0 find a city of their own, and that temple which was their peculiar glory.” 
He then went round about the banks that were cast up, and hastened them, 
in order to show, that his words should in no long time be followed by his 
deeds. In anawer to which, the seditious cast reproaches upon Cvesar 
himself, and upon his father also, and cried out with a loud voice, That 
“they contemned death, and did well in preferring it before slavery; that 
they would do all the mischief to the Romans they could, while they had 
breath in them; and that for their own city, since they were, as he said, to 
be destroyed, they had no concern about it, and that the world iteclf was a 
better temple to God than this, That yet this temple would be preserved 
‘by him that inhabited therein, whom they still had for their assistant in 
this war, and did therefore laugh at all his threatenings, which would come 
to nothing, because the conclusion of the whole depended upon God only.” 
These words were mixed with reproaches, and with them they made a 
mighty clamour. 

3. In the mean time Antiochus Epiphanes came to the city, having 
with him & considerable number of other armed men, and a band called 
the Macedonian band, about him, all of the same age, tall, and just past 
their childhood, armed, and instructed after the Macedonian manner, 
whence it was that they took that name, Yet were many of them un- 
worthy of so famous a nation; for it had so happened, that the King of 
Commagene had flourished more than any other kings that were under the 
power of the Romans, till a change happened in his condition; and when 
he was become an old man, he declared plainly, that we ought not to call 
any man happy before he is dead. But this eon of bis, who was then come 
thither before his father was decaying, said, That “he could not but won- 
der what made the Romans so tardy in making their attacks upon the wall.’” 
Now he was a warlike man, and natarally bold in exposing himself to dan- 
gers; he was also so strong a man, that his boldness seldom failed of 
having succese, Upon this Titus amiled, and said, ‘‘ He would share the 
pains of an attack with him.” However, Antiochus went as he then was, 
‘and with his Macedonians made a sudden assault upon the wall; and, in. 
deed, for his own part, his etrength and skill were so great that he guarded 
himeelf from the Jewish darts, and yet shot his darts at them, while yet 
the young men with him were almost all sorely galled: for they had eo 
great a regard to the promises that had been made of their courage, that 
they would needs persevere in their fighting, and at length many of them 
retiied, but not till they were wounded ; and then they perceived that true 
Macedonians, if they were to be conquerors, must have Alexander's good 
fortune also. 

4. Now as the Romans began to raise their banks on the twelfth day of 
the month Artemisiue, (Jyar,] s» had they much ado to finish them by the 
twenty-ninth day of the same month, after they had laboured herd for 
seventeen days continually. For there were now four great banks raised, 
one of which was at the tower of Antonia; this was raised by the fifth 
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legion, over against the middle of that pool which was called Struthius. 

other was cast up by the twelfth legion, at the distance of about twenty 
cubite from the other, But the labours of the tenth legion, which lay a great 
way off these, was on the north quarter, and at the pool called Amygdalon ; 
ag was that of the fifteenth legion about thirty cubits from it, and at the 
high priest's monument. And now when the engines were brought, John 
had from within undermined the space that was over against the tower of 
Antonia, as far as the banks themselves, and had supported the ground 
over the mine with beams laid across one another, whereby the Roman 
worke stood upon an uncertain foundation. Then did he order euch mate- 
riale to be brought in, as were daubed over with pitch and bitumen, and 
set them on fire; and as the cross beams that supported the banks were 
burning, the ditch yielded on the sudden, and the banks were shaken down, 
and fell into the ditch with a prodigious noise. Now at the first there 
arose a very thick smoke and dust, as the fire was choked with the fall of 
the bank; but as the suffocated materials were now gradually consumed, 
a plain flame broke out, on which sudden appearance of the flame, a con- 
sternation fell upon the Romans, and the shrewdness of the contrivance 
discouraged them; and indeed this accident coming upon them at a time 
when they thought they had already gained their point, cooled their hopes 
for the time to come. They also thought it would be to no purpose to 
take the pains to extinguish the fire, since, if it were extinguished, the 
‘banks were swallowed up already [and become useless to them.) 

5, Two days after this, Simon and his party made an attempt to destroy 
the other banks; for the Romans had brought their engines to bear there, 
and began already to make the wall shake. And here one Tephtheus of 
Garsis, a city of Galilee, and Megassarus, one who was derived from some 
of queen Mariamne’s servants, and with them one from Adiabene, he was 
the son of Nabateus, and called by the name of Chagiras, from the ill for- 
tune he had, the word signifying a lame man, snatched some torches, and 
ran suddenly upon the engines, Nor were there during this war any men 
that ever sallied out of the city who were their superiors, either in their 
own boldness, or in the terror they struck into their enemies. For they 
ran out upon the Romans, not as if they were enemies, but friends, without 
fear or delay: nor did they leave their enemies till they had rushed vio- 
lently through the midst of them, and set their machines on fire. And 
though they had darts thrown at them on every side, and were on every 
aide aseaulted with their enemies’ swords, yet did they not withdraw them- 
aclves out of the dangers they were in, till the fire had caught hold of the 
intruments ; but when the flame went up, the Romans came running from 
their camp to eave their engines. Then did the Jewe hinder their succours 
from the wall, and fought with those that endeavoured to quench the fire, 
without any regard to the dacger their bodies were in. So the Romans 
pulled the engines out of the fire, while the hurdles that covered them 
were on fire; but the Jews caught hold of the battering-rams through the 
flame itself, and held them fast, although the iron upon them was become 
red hot: and now the fire spread itself from the engines to the banks, and 
prevented those that came to defend them; and all this while the Romans 
were encompassed round about with the flame, and, despairing of saving 
their works from it, they retired to their camp. Then did the Jews be- 
come still more and more in number by the coming of those that were 
within the city to their assistance; and as they were very bold upon the 
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good success they bad had, their violent assaults were almost irresistible ; 
nay, they proceeded as far as the fortifications of the enemies’ camp, and 
fought with their guards. Now there stood a body of soldiers in array 
before that camp, which succeeded one another by tarne in their armour ; 
and as to those the law of the Romans was terrible, that he who left his 
post there, let the occasion be whatsoever it might be, he was to die for 
it; 20 that body of soldiers, preferring rather to die in fighting courage- 
ously, than as a punishment for their cowardice, stood firm, and at the 
necessity these men were in of standing to it, many of the others that had 
Tun away out of shame turned back again; and when they had set the 
engines against the wall, they put the multitude from coming more of them 
out of the city [which they could the more easily do,] because they had 
made no provision for preserving or guarding their bodies at this time; 
for the Jews fought now hand to hand with all that came in their way, 
and without any caution fell against the points of their enemies’ spears, 
and attacked them, bodies against bodies; for they were now too hard for 
the Romans, not so much by their other warlike actions, as by these cou- 
rageous assaults they made upon them; and the Romans gave way more 
to their boldness, than they did to the sense of the harm they received from 
them, 

6. And now Titus was come from the Tower of Antonia, whither he 
‘was gone to look out for a place for reising other banks, and reproached 
the soldiers greatly for permitting their own wall to be in danger, when 
they had taken the walls of their enemies, and sustained the fortune of 
men besieged, while the Jews were allowed to sally out against them, 
though they were already in a sort of prison. He then went round about 
the enemy with some chosen troops, and fell upon the flank himeelf; so 
the Jews who had been before aseaulted in their faces, whecled about to 
‘Titua, and continued the fight. The armies also were now mixed one 
among another, and the dust that was raised so far hindered them from 
seeing one another, and the noise that was made so far hindered them 
from hearing one another, that neither side could discern an enemy from a 
friend. However, the Jews did not flinch, though not so much from their 
real strength, as from their despair of deliverance. The Romana also 
would not yield, by reason of the regard they had to glory, and to their 
reputation in war, and because Csesar himeelf went into the danger before 
them ; insomuch that I cannot but think, the Romans would in the con- 
clusion have now taken even the whole multitude of the Jews, eo very angry 
were they st them, had these not prevented the upshot of the battle, and 
retired into the city. However, seeing the banks of the Romans were de- 
molished, these Romans were very much cast down upon the loss of what 
had cost them so long pains, and this in one hour's time. And many 
indeed despaired of taking the city with their usual engines of war only. 





CHAP. XII. 
Titus thought fit to encompass the City round witha Wall; after which the 
Famine consumed the People by whole Houses and Families together. 

§ 1, And now did Titus consult with his commanders what was to be 
done. Those that were of the warmest tempers, thought he should bring 
the whole army against the city, and atorm the wall; for that hitherto no 
more than » part of their army bad fought with the Jews, but that in case 
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the entire army were to come at once, they would not be able to sustain . 
their attacks, but would be overwhelmed by their darts. But of those that 
were for a more cautious management, some were for raising their banks 
again, and others advised to let the banks alone, but to lie still before the 
city, to guard against the coming out of the Jews, and so to leave the 
enemy to the famine, and this without direct fighting with them; for that 
despair was not to be conquered, especially as to those who are desirous to 
die by the sword, while a more terrible misery than that is reserved for 
them. However, Titus did not think it fit for so great an army to lie en- 
tirely idle, and that yet it was in vain to fight with those that would be 
destroyed one by another; he also showed them how impracticable it was 
to cast up any more banks, for want of materials, and to guard against 
the Jews coming out, still more impracticable; as also, that to encompass 
the whole city round with his army, was not very easy, by reason of its 
magnitude, and the difficulty of the situation, and on other accounts dan- 
gerous, upon the allies the Jews might make out of thecity. For although 
they might guard the known passages out of the place, yet would they, 
when they found themselves under the greatest distress, contrive secret 
poseages out, as being well acquainted with all such places; and if any 
provisions were carried in by atealth, the siege would thereby be longer 
delayed, He also owned, that he was afraid that the length of time thus 
to be spent, would diminish the glory of his euccess; for though it be true, 
that length of time will perfect every thing, yet that to do what we do in 
8 little time is still necessary to the gaining reputation. That therefore his 
opinion was, that if they aimed at quickness jomed with security, they must 
build a wall round about the whole city, which was, he thought, the only 
way to prevent the Jews from coming out any way, and then they would 
either entirely despair of saving the city, and so would surrender it up to 
him, or be atill the more easily conquered when the famine had farther 
weakened them. For that besides this wall, be would not lie entirely at 
rest afterward, but would take care then to have banks raised again, when 
those that would oppuse them were become weuker. But that if any one 
should think such a work to be too great, and not to be finished without 
much difficulty, he ought to consider that it is not fit for Romans to under 
tuke any small work; and that none but God himeelf could with cuse ac- 
complish any great thing whatsoever. 

2. These arguments prevailed with the commanders. So Titue gave 
orders that the army should be distributed to their several of this 
work; and indeed there now came upon the soldiers a certain divine fury, 
so that they did not only part the whole wall that was to be built among 
them, nor did only one legion strive with another, but the lesser divisions 
of the army did the same; insomuch that each soldicr was ambitious to 
please his decurion, each decurion his centurion, each centurion his tribune, 
and the ambition of the tribunee was to please their superior commanders, 
while Cesar himself took notice of and rewarded the like contention in 
those commanders; for he went round about the works many timea every 
day, and took a view of what was done, Titua began the wall from the 
camp of the Assyrians, where his own camp was pitched, and drew it down 
to the lower parts of Cenopolis: thence it went along the valley of Cedron, 
to the Mount of Olives; it then bent towards the south, and encompassed 
the mountain as far as the rock called Peristereon, and that other hill which 
lies next it, and is over the valley which reaches to Siloam; whence it 
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bended aguin to the west, and went down to the valley of the Fountui 
beyond which it went up again at the monument of Ananus the high priest, 
and encompassing that mountain where Pompey had formerly pitched his 
camp, it returned back to the north side of the city, and was carried on as 
far as a certain village called the House of the Erebinthi; after which it 
encompassed Herod's monument, and there on the east wos joined to 
Titus's own camp, where it began. Now the length of this wall was forty 
furlongs, one only abated. Now on this wall without were erected thirteen 
places to keep garrisons in, whose circumferences, put together, amounted 
to ten farlongs ; the whole was completed in three days; so that what 
would naturally have required some months, was done in so short an in- 
terval as is incredible. When Titus had therefore encompassed the city 
with his wall, and put garrisons into proper places, he went round the wall 
at the first watch of the night, and observed how the guard was kept; the 
second watch he allotted to Alexander; the commanders of legions took 
the third watch, They also cast lots among themselves who should be upon 
the watch in the night-time, and who should go all night long round the 
spaces that were interposed between the garrisons, 

3, So all hope of escaping was now cut off from the Jews, together with 
their liberty of going out of the city. Then did the famine widen its pro- 
gress, and devoured the people by whole houses and families; the upper 
rooms were full of women and children that were dying by famine, and the 
lanes of the city were full of dead bodies of the aged ; the children also and 
the young men wandered about the market-places like shadows, all swelled 
with the famine, and fell down dead, wheresoever their misery seized them, 
As for burying them, those that were sick themselves were not able to do it, 
and those that were hearty and well were deterred from doing it by the 
great multitude of those dead bodies, and by the uncertainty there was how 
soon they should die themselves ; for many died as they were burying 
others, and many went to their coffins before that fatal hour was come. 
Nor was there any lamentations made under these calamities, nor were 
heard any mournful complaints; but the famine confounded all natural pas- 
sions; for those who were just going to die looked upon those that were 
gone to their rest before them with dry eyes and open mouths. A deep 
silence also, and a kind of deadly night, had seized upon the city; while 
yet the robbers were still more terrible than these miseries were themselves ; 
for they broke open those houses which were no other than graves of dead 
Uodiez, and plundered them of what they had, and carrying off the cover- 
ings of their bodies, went out laughing, and tried the points of their swords 
in their dead bodies, and in order to prove what metal they were made of, 
they thrust some of those through that still lay alive upon the ground; but 
for those that entreated them to lend them their right hand, and their sword 
to despatch them, they were too proud to grant their requests, and left 
them to be consumed by the famine, Now every one of these died with 
their eyes fixed upon the temple, and left the seditious alive behind them. 
Now the seditious at first gave orders that the dead should be buried out of 
the public treasury, as not enduring the stench of their dead bodies, But 
ufterwards, when they could do that, they had them cast down from the 
walls into the valleys beneath. 

4. However, when Tituz, in going his round along these valleys, saw 
them full of dead bodies, and the thick putrefaction running about them, he 
gave a groan, and, spreading uvt his hands to heave: called Ged to wit- 
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ness that this was not hie doing; and such was the sad case of the city it- 
eelf. But the Romans were very joyfal; since none of the seditious could 
now make sallies out of the city, because they were themselvea disconsolate, 
and the famine already touched them also, These Romans besides had 
great plenty of corn and other necessaries out of Syris, and out of the 
neighbouring provinces; many of whom would stand near to the wall of 
the city, and shew the people what great quantities of provisions they had, 
and so make the enemy more eensible of their famine, by the great plenty 
even to satiety, which they had themselves. However, when the seditious 
atill ahewed no inclinations of yielding, Titus, out of hie commiseration of 
the people that remained, and out of his earnest desire of rescuing what 
was still left out of those miseries, began to raise his banks again, although 
materials for them were hard to be come at; for all the trees that were 
about the city had been already cut down for the making of the former 
banks. Yet did the soldiers bring with them other materials from the dis- 
tance of ninety furlongs, and thereby raised banke in four parts, much 
greater than the former, though this was done only at the tower of An- 
tonia. So Cesar went his rounds through the legions, and hastened on 
the works, and showed the robbers that they were now in his hands, But 
these men, and these only, were incapable of repenting of the wickedness 
they had been guilty of, and, separating their souls from their bodies, they 
used them both as if they belonged to other folks, and not to themselves, 
For no gentle affection could touch their souls, nor could any pain affect 
their bodies, since they could still tear the dead bodies of the people as 
dogs do, and fill the prisons with those that were sick. 


CHAP. XIII. 
The great Slaughters and Sacrilege that were in Jerusalem. 

§ 1. Accorvinexy Simon would not suffer Matthias, by whose means 
he got possession of the city, to go off without torment. This Matthias 
was the son of Boethus, and was one of the high priests, one that had been 
very faithful to the people, and in great esteem with them; he, when the 
multitude were distreased by the Zealots, among whom John was num- 
ered, persuaded the people to admit this Simon tocome in to assist them, 
while he had made no terms with him, nor expected any thing that was 
evil from him. But when Simon was come in, and had gotten the city 
under his power, he esteemed him that had advised them to admit him as 
his enemy equally with the rest, as looking upon that advice as a piece of 
his simplicity only; so he had him then brought before him, and con- 
demned to die for being on the side of the Romuns, without giving him 
leave to make his defence. He condemned also his three sons to die with 
him; for as to the fourth he prevented him by running away to Titus be- 
fore, And when he begged for this, that he might be slain before his 
sona, and that asa favour, on account that he had procured the gates of 
the city to be opened to him, he gave order that he ehould be alain the 
lsat of them all ; so he was not slain till he had seen his eons slain before 
his eyes, and that by being produced over against the Romans; for such a 
charge had Simon given to Ananus, the son of Bamadus, who was the 
most barbarous of all his guards. He also jested upon him, and told him 
that he might now see whether those to whom he intended to go over, 
would send him any succours or not; bat still he forbade their dead bodies 
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should be buried. After the slaughter of these, a certain priest, Ananias, 
the son of Masambalus, a person of eminency, a8 alo Aristeus, the scribe 
of the sanhedriin, and born at Emmaus, and with them fifteen men of 
figure among the people, were slain. They also kept Josephus’s father in 
prison, and made public proclamation, that no citizen whosoever should 
either speak to him himself, or go into his company among others, for fear 
he should betray them, They also slew such ag joined in lamenting these 
men, without any further examination. 

2, Now when Judas, the son of Judas, who was one of Simon’s under 
officera, and a person entrusted by him to keep one of the towers, saw this 
procedure of Simon, he called together ten of those under him, that were 
most faithfol to him, (perbaps this was done partly out of pity to those that 
had so barbarously been put to death, but principally in order to provide 
for hia own safety,) and spoke thus to them: ‘‘ How long shall we bear 
these miseries ? or what hopes have we of deliverance by thus continuing 
faithful to such wicked wretches? Is not the famine already come against 
ua? Are not the Romans in a manzer gotten within the city? Is not 
Simon become unfaithful to his bencfactors ? and is there not reason to fear 
he will very soon bring us to the like punishment, while the security the 
‘Romans offer us is sure? Come on, let us surrender up this wall, and save 
ourselves and the city, Nor will Simon be very much hurt, if, now he 
despairs of deliverance, he be brought to justice a little sooner than he 
thinks on.” Now, these ten were prevailed upon by those argumente : 30 
he sent the rest of those that were under him, some one way, and some 
another, that no discovery might be made of what they had resolved upon. 
Accordingly, he called to the Romans from the tower about the third hour ; 
but they, some of them out of pride, despised what he said, and others of 
them did not believe him to be in earnest, though the greatest number de- 
layed the matter, as believing they should get possession of the city in a 
little time, without any hazard. But when Titus was just coming thither 
with his armed men, Simon was acquainted with the matter before he came, 
and presently took the tower into his own custody, before it was surren- 
dered, and seized upon these men, and put them to death in the sight of 
the Romans themselves; and when he had mangled their dead bodies, he 
threw them down before the wall of the city. 

3. In the mean time, Josephus, as he was going round the city, had his 
head wounded by a stone that was thrown at him; upon which he fell down 
ag giddy. Upon which fall of his the Jews made 2 sally, and he had been 
hurried away into the city, if Cesar had not sent men to protect him im- 
mediately ; and, as these men were fighting. Josephus was taken up, though 
he heard little of what was done. So the seditious supposed they had now 
slain that man whom they were the most desirous of killing, and made 
thereupon a great noise in way of rejoicing. This accident was told in the 
city; and the multitude that remained became very disconsolate at the 
news;, a3 being persuaded that he was really dead, on whose account alone 
they could venture to desert the Romans. But when Josephus’ mother 
heard in pricon that her son was dead, she said to those that watched about 
her, “that she had always been of opinion, since the siege of Jotapata, 
[that he would be elain,] and she should never enjoy him alive any more.” 
She also made great lamentation privately to the maid-servants that were 
about her, and said, ‘« that this was all the advantage she had of bringing so 
extraordinary a person as this son into the world, that she should not be able 
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even to bury that eon of hers, by whom she expected to have been buried 
herself,” However, this false report did not pat his mother to pain, nor 
afford merriment to the robbers long; for Josephus soon recovered of his 
wound, and came out, and cried aloud, ‘‘ that it would not be long ere they 
should be punished for this wound they had given him.” He aleo made a 
freeh exhortation to the people to come out, upon the security that would 
be given them. This sight of Josephus encouraged the people greatly, and 
brought a great consternation upon the seditious, 

4, Hereupon some of the deserters, having no other way, leaped down 
from the wall immediately, while others of them went ont of the city with 
stones, as if they would fight them; but thereupon they fled away to the 
Romans. But here a worse fate accompanied these, than what they had 
found within the city; and they met with a quicker despatch from the too 
great abundance they had among the Romans, than they could have done 
from the famine among the Jews; for when they first came to the Romans, 
they were puffed up by the famine, and swelled like men in a dropsy ; after 
which they all on the sudden over-filled those bodies that were before empty, 
and so burst asunder, excepting such only as were skilful enovgh to restrain 
their appetites, and by degrecs took in their food into bodies unaccustomed 
thereto. Yet did another plague seize upon those that were thus pre- 
served; for there was found among the Syrian desertera a certain person 
who was caught gathering pieces of gold out of the excrements of the 
Jews’ bellies ; for the deserters used to swallow such pieces of gold, as we 
told you before, when they came out, and for these did the seditious search 
them all; for there was a great quantity of gold in the city; insomuch that 
ag much was now sold (in the Roman camp] for twelve Attic [drams,} as 
was sold before for twenty-five. But when this contrivance was disco- 
vered in one instance, the fame of it filled their several camps, that the de- 
serters came to them full of gold. So the multitude of the Arabians, with 
the Syrians, cut up those that came as supplicants, and searched their bel- 
lies. Nor does it seem to me, that any misery befell the Jews, that was 
more terrible than this, since in one night’s time about two thousand of these 
deserters were thua dissected. 

5, When Titus came to the knowledge of this wicked practice, he had 
like to have surrounded those that had been guilty of it with his horse, 
and have shot them dead; and he had done it, had not their number 
been so very great, and those that were liable to this punishment would 
have been manifold more than those whom they had slain. However, he 
called together the commanders of the Roman legions, (for some of his own 
soldiers had been also guilty hereirt, as he hed been informed,) and had 
great indignation against both sorts of them: “ What! have any of my 
own eoldiers done such things as this out of the uncertain hope of gain, 
without regarding their own weapons, which are made of silver and gold? 
Moreover, do the Arabians and Syrians now firat of all begin to govern 
themselves ss they please, and to indulge their appetites in a foreign war, 
and then, out of their barbarity in murdering men, and out of their hatred 
to the Jews, get it ascribed to the Romans?”—for this infamous practice 
was said to be spread among some of his own soldiers also. Titus then 
threatened, that he would put such men to death, if any of them were dia- 
covered to be 20 insolent as to do so again; moreover, he gave it in charge 
to the legions, that they should make asearch after such as were sus- 
pected, and should bring them to him, But it appeared, that the love of 
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money was too hard for all their dread of punishment, and a vehement de- 
rire of gain is natural to men, and no passion is so venturesome 48 covet- 
ousness; otherwise such passions have certain bounds, and are subordi- 
tate to fear, But in reality it was God who condemned the whole nation, 
and turned every course that was taken for their preservation to their de. 
struction, This therefore, which was forbidden by Cwsar under such a 
threatening, was ventured upon privately against the deserters, and these 
barbariane would go out still, and meet those that ran away before any 
saw them, and looking about them to see if no Romans spied them, they 
dissected them, and pulled this polluted money out of their bowels; which 
money was still found in a few of them, while yet a great many were de- 
stroyed by the bare hope there was of thus getting by them, which miser- 
able treatment made many that were deserting to return back again into 
the city. 

6. But as for John, when he could no longer plunder the people, he be- 
took himself to sacrilege, and melted down many of the sacred utensils, 
which had been given to the temple, as also many of those vessels which 
were necessary for such a8 ministered about holy things, the caldrons, the 
dishes, and the tables; nay, he did not abstain from thoze pouring vessels 
that were sent them by Augustus and his wife; for the Roman emperors 
did ever both honour and adorn this temple ; whereas this man, who was 
a Jew, seized upon what were the donations of foreigners, and said to 
those that were with him, that it was proper for them to use divine things 
while they were fighting for the Divinity, without fear, and that auch whose 
warfare is for the temple, should live of the temple: on which account he 
emptied the veasels of that sacred wine and oil, which the priests kept to 
be poured on the burnt-offerings, and which lay in the inner court of the 
temple, and distributed it among the multitude, who in their anointing 
themselves, and drinking, used [each of them] above an hin of them. And 
here I cannot but speak my mind, and what the concern 1 am under dic- 
tates to me, and itis this: I suppose, that had the Romans made any 
longer delay in coming against these villains, that the city would either 
have been swallowed up by the ground opening upon them, or been over- 
flowed by water, or else been destroyed by such thunder ns the country of 
Sodom perished by,* for it had brought forth a generation of men much 
al than were those that suffered such punishments; for by 
it was that all the people came to be destroyed. 

7. And, indeed, why do I relate these purticular calamities? while 
Manneus, the son of Lazarus, came running to Titus at this very time, 
and told him, that there had been carried out through that one gate, 
which was entrusted to his care, no fewer than a hundred and fifteen 
thousand eight hundred and eighty dead bodies, in the interval between 
the fourteenth day of the mouth Xanthicus, (Nisan,] when the Romans 
pitched their camp by the city, and the first day of the month Panemus, 
[Tamuz.] This was itself a prodigious multitude; and though this man 
wes not himself set as a governor at that gate, yet was he appointed to 












* Josephus both here and before, b. iv. chap. 4. esteems the land of Sodom, 
not as part of the lake Asphaltites, or under its waters, but near it only, as Tacitus also 
took the same notion from him, Hist. v. 6, 7. which the great Reland takes to be the 
very truth, both in his note on this place, and in his Palestina, tom. i. p. 254—258, 
though I rather suppose part of that region of Pentspolis to be now ander the waters of 
the south part of that sea, but perhaps not the whole country. 
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pay the public stipend for carrying these bodies out, and 20 was obliged 
of necessity to number them, while the rest were buried by their rcla- 
tions; though all their burial was but this, to bring them away, and cast 
them out of the city. After this man there ran away to Titus many of 
the eminent citizens, and told him the entire number of the poor that 
were dead, and that no fewer than six hundred thousand were thrown out 
at the gates; though still the number of the rest could not be discovered ; 
and they told him farther, that when they were no longer able to carry 
out the dead bodies of the poor, they Jaid their corpses on heaps in very 
large houses, and shut them up therein ; as also, that a medimnus of wheat 
was sold for a talent, and that when, a while afterward, it was not possi- 
ble to gather herbs, by reason the city was all walled about, some persons 
were driven to that terrible distress as to search the common sewers and 
old dunghills of cattle, and to eat the dung which they got there; and 
what they of old could not endure so much as to see, they now used for 
food, When the Romans barely heard all this, they commiserated their 
case; while the scditioua, who saw it also, did not repent, but suffered the 
sume distress to come upon themselves; for they were blinded by that fate 
which was already coming upon the city, and upon themeelves also, 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF AROUT ONK MONTH.—-FROM THE GREAT 
EXTREMITY TO WRICH THE JEWS WKIE REDUCED, TO THR TAKING OF 
JERUSALEM, BY TITUS. 

CHAP. I. 

That the Miseries of the Jews still grew worse; and how the Romans made 

an Assault upon the Tower of Antonia. 


§ 1, Tuus did the miseries of Jerusalem grow worse and worse every 
day, and the eeditious were still more irritated by the calamities they were 
under, even while the famine preyed upon themselves, after it bad preyed 
upon the people; und indeed the multitude of carcasses that lay in heaps 
one upon another, was a horrible sight, and produced a pestilential atench, 
which was an hinderance to those that would make sallies out of the city, 
and fight the enemy: but as those were to go in battle array, who had 
‘deen already used to ten thousand murders, and must tread upon those 
dead bodies as they marched along, so were not they terrified, nor did they 
pity men as they marched over them: nor did they deem this affront 
offered to the deceased to be any ill omen to themselves; but as they had 
their right hands already polluted with the murders of their own country- 
men, and in that condition ran out to fight with foreigners, they seem to 
me to have cast a reproach upon God himself, as if he were too slow in 
punishing them ; for the war was not now gone on with, as if they had any 
hope of victory; for they gloried, after a bratish manner, in that despair 
of deliverance they were already in. And now the Romans, although they 
were greatly distressed in getting together their materials, raised their 
banks in one and twenty days, after they had cut down all the trees thet 
were in the country that adjoined to the city, and that for ninsty furlongs 
round about, as I bave already related. And truly the very view itself was 
a melancholy thing ; for those pleces which were before adored with trees 
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and pleasent gardens, were now become a desolate country every way, and 
its trees were all cat down: nor could any foreigner that had formerly seen 
Judea and the most beautiful suburbs of the city, and now saw it asa 
desert, but lament and mourn sadly at 80 great a change, for the war had 
laid all the signe of beauty quite waste; nor, if any one that had known 
the place before, had come on a sudden to it now, would he have known it 
again; but though he were at the city itself, yet would he have inquired 
for it notwithstanding. 

2, And now the banks were finished, they afforded a foundation for fear 
both to the Romans and to the Jews; for the Jews expected that the city 
would be taken, unless they could burn those banks, as did the Romans 
expect that, if these were once burnt down, they should never be able to 
take it; for there was a mighty scarcity of materials, and the bodies of the 
soldiers began to fail with such hard Jabours, as did their souls faint with 
0 many instances of ill success ; nay, the very calamities themselves that 
were in the city proved a greater discouragement to the Romans than to 
those within the city; for they found the fighting men of the Jews to be 
not at all mollified among such their sore afflictions, while they had them- 
selves perpetually less and less hopes of success, aud their banks were forced 
to yield to the stratagems of the enemy, their engines to the firmness of 
their wail, and their closest fights to the boldness of their attack; and what 
was their greatest diecouragement of all, they found the Jews’ courageous 
souls to be superior to the multitudes of the miseries they were under, by 
their sedition, their famine, and the war itself ; insomuch that they were 
ready to imagine, that the violence of their attacks was invincible, and 
that the alacrity they showed would not be discouraged by their calamities ; 
for what would not those be able to bear, if they should be furtunate, who 
turned their very misfortunes to the improvement of their valour? ‘These 
consideratione made the Romans to keep a stronger guard about their 
banks than they formerly had done. 

3. But now John and hie party took care for securing themselves after- 
ward, even in case this wall should be thrown down, and fell to their work 
before the battering rams were brought aguinet them. Yet did they not 
compass what they endeavoured to do, but as they were gone out with 
their torches, they came back under great discouragement before they came 
near to the banks: and the reasons were these; that, in the first place, 
their conduct did not seem to be unanimous, but they went out in distinct 
parties, and at distinct intervals, and after a slow manner, and timorously, 
and, to say all in a word, without a Jewish courage: for they were now 
defective in what is peculiar to our nation, that is, in boldness, in violence 
of assault, and in running upon the enemy ell together, and in persevering 
in what they go about, though they do not at first succeed in it: but they 
now went out in a more languid manner than usual, and at the same time 
found the Romans set in array, and more courageous than ordinary, and 
that they guarded their banks both with their bodies and their entire 
armour, and this to such a degree on all sides, that they left no room for 
the fire to get among them, and that every one of their souls were in euch 
good courage, that they would sooner die than desert their ranke; for 
besides their notion that all their hopes were cut off, in case these their 
works were once burnt, the soldiera were greatly ashamed that subtility 
should quite be too hard for courage, madness for armour, multitude for 
skill, and Jewe for Romans, The Romans had now also another advantage, 
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in that their engines for sieges co-operated with them in throwing darte 
and stones as far as the Jews, when they were coming out of the city; 
whereby the man that fell became an impediment to him that was next 
him, as did the danger of going farther make them legs zealous in their 
attempts; and for those that had run under the darts, some of them were 
terrified by the good order and closeness of the enemies’ ranks before they 
came to a close fight, and others were pricked with their epears, aud turned 
back again: at length they reproached one another for their cowardice, 
and retired without doing any thing. This attack was made upon the first 
day of the month Panemus, [Tamuz.] So, when the Jews were retreated, 
the Romans brought their engines, although they bad all the while stones 
thrown at them from the Tower of Antonia, and were assaulted by fire and 
sword, and by all sorts of darts, which necessity afforded the Jews to make 
use of, for although these had great dependence on their own wall, and a 
contempt of the Roman engines, yet did they endeavonr to hinder the 
Romans from bringing them. Now these Romans struggled hard, on the 
contrary, to bring them, as deeming that this zeal of the Jews was in order 
to avoid any impression to be made on the Tower of Antonia, because its 
wall was but weak, and its foundations rotten. However, that tower did 
not yield to the blows given it from the engines ; yct did the Romans bear 
the impressions made by their enemies’ darts, which were perpetually cast 
at them, and did not give way to any of those dangers that came upon 
them from above, and eo they brought their engines to bear. But then, as 
they were beneath the other, and were sadly wounded by the stoves thrown 
down upon them, some of them threw their shields over their bodies, and 
partly with their hands, and partly with their bodies, and partly with crows, 
they undermined its foundations, and with great pains they removed four 
of is stones. Then night came upon both sides, and put an end to this 
struggle for the present ; however, that night the wall was so ehaken by 
the battering-rams in that place where John had used his stratagem before, 
and had undermined their banks, that the ground then gave way, and the 
wall fell down suddenly. 

4, When this accident had unexpectedly happened, the minds of both 

‘parties were variously affected : for though one would expect that the Jews 
‘would be discouraged, because this fall of their wall was unexpected by 
them, and they had made no provision in that case, yet did they pull up 
their courage, because the Tower of Antonia itself was still standing; as 
was the unexpected joy of the Ronwans at this fall of the wall soon quenched 
by the sight they had of another well, which John and his party had built 
within it. However, the attack of this second wall appeared to be easier 
than that of the former, because it seemed a thing of greater facility to 
getup to it through the parte of the former wall that were now thrown 
down. This new wall appeared also to be much weaker than the Tower 
of Antonia, and accordingly the Rorians imagined that it had been erected 
#0 much on the audden, that they should coon overthrow it. yet did not 
any body venture now to go up to this wall; for that such as first ventured 
80 to do must certainly be killed. 

5. And now Titus, upon consideration that the alacrity of soldiers in 
war is chiefly excited by hopes and by good words, and that exhortations 
and promisea do frequently make men to forget the hazarda they 1un, nay, 
sometimes to despise death iteelf, got together the most conrageous part 
of his army, and tried what he could do with his men by these methods. 
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*'O fellow-soldiers,” said he, ‘ to make an exhortation to men to do what 
hath no peril in it, is on that very account inglorions to such to whom 
that exhortation is made; and indeed so it is, in him that makes the ex- 
hortation, an argument of his own cowardice also. 1 therefore think, 
that such exhortations ought then only to be made use of, when affairs 
are in a dangerous condition, and yet are worthy of being attempted by 
every one themselves: accordingly, 1 am fally of the same opinion with 
you, that it is a difficult taek to go up this wall; bat that it ia proper for 
those that desire reputation for their valour to straggle with difficulties in 
such cases will then appear, when I have particularly showed, that it ia a 
Brave thing to die with glory, and that the courage here necessary shall 
not go unrewarded in those that firat begin the attempt. And let my firet 
argument to move you to it be taken from what probably eome would 
think reasonable to dissaude you, I mean the constancy and patience of 
these Jews, even under their ill successes ; for it is unbecoming you, who 
are Romans and my soldiers, who have in peace been taught how to make 
wars, and who have also been used to conquer in those wars, to be in- 
ferior to Jews, either in action of the hand, or in courage of the soul, and 
this especially when you are at the conclusion of your victory, and are 
aseiated by God himself ; for as to our misfortunes, they have been owing 
to the madness of the Jews, while their sufferings have been owing to 
your valour, and to the assistance God heth afforded you: for as to the 
seditions they have been in, and the famine they are under, and the siege 
they now endure, and the fall of their walls without our enginea, what can 
they all be but demonstrations of God's anger against them, and of his 
assistance afforded us‘ It will not therefore be proper for you, either to 
show yourselves inferior to those to whom you are really superior, or to 
betray that divine assistance, which is afforded you. And indeed, how 
can it be esteemed otherwise than a base and unworthy thin; it while 
the Jews, who need not be much ashamed if they be deserted, se they 
have long learned to be slaves to others, do yet despise death, that they 
may be no no longer; and do make sallies into the very midst of us fre- 
quently, not in hopes of conquering us, bat merely for a demonstration of 
their courage; we, who have gotten possession of almost all the world 
that belongs either to land or sea, to whom it will be a great shame if we 
do not conquer then, do not once undertake any attempt against our 
enemies wherein there is much danger, but sit still idle, with such brave 
arme ax we have, and only wait tiJl the famine and fortune do our bueinesa 
themselves, and this when we have it in our power, with some small 
hazard, to gain all that we desire. For if we go up to this tower of 
Antonia, we gain the city ; for if there should be any more ocecsion for 
fighting against those within the city, which I do not euppore there will, 
since we shall be then upon the top of the bill,” and be upon our enemies 
Defore they can have taken breath; these advantages promise us no less 
than a certain and sudden victory. As for myself, I shall at present wave 
any commendation of those who die in war,t and omit to speak of the 








‘* Reland notes here, very pertinently, that the tower of Antonia stood higher than 
the floor of the temple or court adjoining to it; and that accordingly they deseended 
thence into the temple, a8 Josephus elsewhere speake also. See book vi. chap. it. § 5, 

+ In this apeech of ‘Titus we may clearly see the notions which the Rumans then had 
of death, of the happy state of those who died boris? war, and the contrary 
estate of those who died ignobly in their beds by sickaess, Reland here aleo produces 
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immortality of those men who are slain in the midst of thelr martial 
bravery: yet cannot I forbear to imprecate upon those who are of a con 
trary disposition, that they my die in time of peace, by some distemper 
or other, since their soula are condemned to the grave, together with their 
bodies, For what man of virtue is there who does not know, that those 
suuls which are severed from their fleahly bodies in battles by the sword, 
are received by the ether, that purest of elements, and joined to that com- 
pany which are placed among the stars; that they become good demone, 
and propitious heroes, and show themselves as such to their posterity af- 
terwards? While upon those souls that wear away in and with their 
distempered bodies, comes a subterranean night to dissolve them to 
nothing, and a deep oblivion to take away all the remembrance of them, 
and this, notwithstanding they be clean from all spote and defilements of 
this world; so that, in this case, the soul at the same time comes to the 
‘utmost bounds of its life, and of its body, and of its memorial aleo. But 
aince fate hath determined that death is to come of necessity upon all 
men, @ sword is a better instrument for that purpose than any disease 
whatsoever, Why, is it not then a very mean thing for us not ta yield 
up that to the public benefit, which we must yield up to fate? And this 
discourse have J made upon the supposition that those who at first attempt 
to go upon this wall must needs be Killed in the attempt, though atl] men 
of true cou! have a chance to escape even in the most hazardous un- 
dertakin, ‘or, in the first place, that part of the former wall that is 
thrown down is easily to be ascended; and for the new-built wall, 
easily destroyed. Do you, therefore, many of you, pull up your courage, 
and set about thie work, and do yon mutually encourage and assist one 
another; and this your bravery will soon break the hearts of your ene- 
mies; and perbe 8 Buch a glorious undertaking as yours is may be accom- 
plished without bloodshed. For although it is justly to be supposed, that 
the Jews will try to hinder you at your first beginning to go up to them, 
yet when you have once concealed yourselves from them, and driven them 
away by force, they will not be able to sustain your efforts against them 
any longer, though but a few of you prevent them, and get over the wall. 
As for that person who first mounts the wall, I shonld blueh for shame if 
I did not make him to be envied of others, by those rewards I would 
bestow upon him. If such a one escape with his life, he shall have the 
command of others that are now but his equals; although it be troe also, 
thet the greatest rewards will accrae to such as die in the attempt.’ 

6. Upon: this speech of Titus, the rest of the multitude were affrighted 
at #0 great a danger. But there was one, whore name was Sabiaus, a 
soldier that served among the cohorts, and a Syrian by birth, who eppeared 
to be of very great fortitude, both in the actions he had done, and the 
courage of ‘his soul he hed showed; although any body would have 
thought, before he came to his work, that he was of auch a weak con- 
stitution of body, that he was not fit to be a soldier: for his colour was 
black, his flesh was lean and thin, and lay close together; but there waa 
a certain heroic soul that dwelt in this small body, which body was indeed 


two parallel passages, the one out of Ammianus Mareellinos, concerning the Alani, lib. 
81. That “ th shat man who laid dowa his life in battle.” The other 
of Valerius ih, xi. chap. 6. who says, that “the Cimbri and Celtiberi exalted 
for joy in the army, a8 being to go out of the world gloriowsly aud happily.” 

e preceding note, “ 
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much too narrow for that peculiar courage which was in him. Accord. 
ingly, he was the first that rose up, when he thus spake: “I readily 
surrender myself to thee, O Cosar; I firet ascend the wall, and I heartil 
wish that my fortune may follow my courage and my resolution. And 
if some ill fortune grudge me the success of my undertaking, take notics 
that my ill succeas will not be unexpected, but that I choose death vo- 
lantarily for thy sake.” When he had said this, and hed spread out his 
shield over his head with his left band, and had, with his right band, 
drawn his sword, he marched up to the wall, just about the sixth hoar of 
the day. There followed him eleven others, and no more, that resolved 
to imitate his bravery: but still this was the principal person of them all, 
and went first, as excited by a divine fary. Now those that guarded the 
wall shot at them from thence, and cast innumerable darts upon them 
from every side; they also rolled very large stones upon them, which 
overthrew some of those eleven that were with him. But as for Sabinus 
himeelf, he met the darts that were cast at him, and though he was over- 
whelmed with them, yet did he not leave off the violence of his attack 
before he had gotten up on the top of the wall, and had put the enemy 
to fight, For as the Jews were astonished at his great strength, and the 
bravery of his soul, and as, withsl, they imagined more of them had got 
upon the wall than really had, they were put to flight. And now one 
cannot but complain here of fortune, as still envious of virtue, and always 
hindering the performance of glorious achievements: this was the case 
of the man before us, when he had just obtained his purpose ; for he then 
stumbled at a certain large stone, and fell down upon it headlong with « 
very great noise. Upon which the Jews tarned back, and when they saw 
him to be alone, and fallen down aleo, they threw darts at him on 
si However, he got upon his knee, and covered himeelf with his shi 
and at first defended himself against them, and wounded many of those 
that came near him; but he was soon forced to relax his right hand, by 
the multitude of the wounds that had been given him, till at length he was 
quite covered over with darts, before he gave up the ghost. He was one 
who deserved a better fate, by reason of his bravery; but, aa might be 
expected, he fell under eo vast an attempt. As for the reat of his partners, 
the Jews dashed three of them to pieces with etones, and slew them, as 
they were gotten up to the top of the wall; the other eight being wounded, 
were pulled down, and carried back to the camp. These things were done 
upon the third day of the month Panemus (Tamaz.] 

7. Now, two days afterward, twelve of these men that were on the fore- 
front, and kept watch upon the banks, got together, and called to them the 
standard-bearer of the fifth legion, and two others of a troop of horsemen, 
and one trampeter ; these went without noise, about the ninth hour of the 
night, through the ruins to the tower of Antonia; and when they had cut 
the throats of the first guards of the place, as they were asleep, they got 
Possession of the wall, and ordered the trumpeter to sound his trumpet.— 

.Upon which the rest of the guard got up on the sudden, end ran away, 
before any body could see how many they were that were gotten up; for, 
partly from the fear they were in, and partly from the sound of the trumpet 
which they heard, they imagined that a great number of the enemy were 
gotten up. But as von as Cesar heard the signal, he ordered the army 
to put on their armour immediately, and came thither with his comman- 
ders, and first of all ascended, as did the chosen men thet were with him. 
2Fz 
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And as the Jews were flying away to the temple, they fell into that mine 
which John had deg under the Roman banks. Then did the seditious of 
Doth the bodies of the Jewish army, as well that belonging to John oa that 
belonging to Simon, drive them away, and indeed were no way wanting 
as to the highest degree of force and alecrity ; for they eateemed themselves 
entirely ruined if once the Romans got into the temple, as did the Romans 
look upon the same thing as the beginning of their entire conquest. So 
« terrible battle was fought at the entrance of the temple, while the Ro- 
mans were forcing their way, in order to get possession of that temple, 
and the Jewa were driving them back to the tower of Antonia; in which 
battle the darts were on both sides useless, as well as the spears, and both 
sides drew their swords, and fought it out hand to haod. Now daring 
this struggle, the positions of the men were undistinguished on both sides, 
and they fought at random, the men being intermixed one with another, 
and confounded by reason of the uarrownese of the place; while the noice 
that was made fell on the ear after an indistinct manner, because it was so 
very loud, Greut slaughter was now made on both sides, and the com- 
batants trod upon the bodies and the armour of those that were dead, and 
dashed them to pieces. Accordingly, to which side soever the battle in- 
clined, those that had the advantage exhorted one another to go on, a8 
did those that were beaten make great lamentation. But still there was 
no room for flight nor for pursuit, but disorderly revolutions and retreats, 
while the armies were intermixed one with another; but those that were 
in the first ranks were under the necessity of killing or being killed, with- 
out any way for escaping ; for those on both sides that came behind forced 
those before them to go on, without leaving any space between the armies, 
At length the Jews’ violent zeal was too hard for the Romans’ skill, and 
the battle already inclined entirely that way ; for the fight bad lasted from 
the ninth hour of the night till the seventh hour of the day, while the Jews 
came on in crowds, and had the danger the temple was in for their motive, 
the Romans having no more here than a part of their army; for those 
Jegions on which the soldiers on that side depended were not come up to 
them. So it was at present thought sufficient by the Romans to take pos- 
session of the tower of Antonia. 

8, But there was one Julian, a centurion, that came from Bithynia, a 
man he was of great reputation, whom I had formerly seen in that war, 
and one of the highest fame, both for his skill in war, his strength of body, 
and the courage of his soul. This man, seeing the Romans giving ground, 
and in a ead condition, for he stood by Titus at the tower of Antonia, 
leaped out, and of himeelf alone put the Jews to flight, when they were 
already conquerors, and made them retire as far as the corner of the inner 
court of the temple. From him the multitude fled away in crowds, as 
supposing that neither his strength nor his violent attacke could be those 
of @ mere mi Accordingly, he rushed through the midst of the Jews, 
as they were dispersed all abroad, and killed thove that he caught. Nor, 
indeed, was there any sight that appeared more wonderful in the eyea of 
Cesar, ot more terrible to others, than this, However, he was himself 
pursued by fate, which it was not possible that he, who was but a mortal 
man, should escape; for as he had shoes all full of thick and sharp nails,* 
as had every one of the other soldiers, so when he ran on the pavement of 

© No wonder that this Julian, who had eo many nails in bis shoss, slipped upon the 
pavement of the temple, which was smooth, and laid with marble of it colours. 
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the temple, he slipped, and fell down upon his back with a very great 
noise, which was made by his armour. This made those that were run- 
ning away to turn back; whereupon those Romans that were in the tower 
of Antonia set up a great shout, as they were in fear for the man. But 
the Jewa got about him in crowds, and struck at him with their spears and 
with their sworda on all sides, Now he received a great many of the 
strokes of these iron weapons on his shield, and often attempted to get up 
again, but was thrown down by those that struck at him; yet did he, ag 
he lay along, stab many of them with his sword; nor was he soon killed, 
a8 being covered with his helmet and his breastplate in all those parts of 
his body where he might be mortally wounded; he also pulled his neck 
close to his body, till all bis other limbs were shattered, and nobody durst 
come to defend him, and then he yielded to his fate. Now Cesar was 
deeply affected on account of this man of so great fortitude, and especially 
us he was killed in the sight of so many people: he was desirous himeelf 
to come to his assistance, but the place would not give him leave, while 
such as could have done it were too much terrified to attempt it, Thus, 
when Julian had struggled with death a great while, and had let but few 
of those that had given him hie mortal wound go off unhart, be had at last 
his throat cut, though not without some difficulty, and left behind him a 
very great fame, not only among the Romans, and with Cesar himself, 
but among his enemies also; then did the Jewe catch up his dead body, 
and put the Romans to flight egain, and sbut them up in the tower of An- 
tonia. Now those that most sigualized themselves, and fought most zea- 
Jously, in thia battle of the Jewish side, were one Alexes and Gvphtheus, 
of John’s party, and of Simon's party were Malachias, and Judas the son 
of Merto, and James the con of Sosas, the commander of the Idumeans ; 
and of the Zealots, two brethren, Simon and Judas, the sons of Jairus. 





CHAP. Il. 


How Titus gave Orders to demolish the Tower of Antonia, and then persuaded 
Josephus to exhort the Jews again (to a Surrender.] 


§ 1, Ano now Titus gave orders to his soldiers that were with him to 
dig up the foundations of the tower of Antonia, and make him a ready 
paseage for his army to come up; while he himself had Josephus brought 
to him, (for he had been informed that, on that very day, which was the 
seventeenth day of Panemus (Tamuz,*] the sacrifice called the daily sacri- 
fice had failed, and had not been offered to God for want of men to offer 
it, and that the people were grievously troubled at it,) and commanded him 
to say the same things to John that he had said before, that, “if he bad 
any malicious inclination for fighting, he might come out with as many of 
his men as he pleased, in order to fight, without the danger of destroying 
either his city or temple ; but that he desired he would not defile the tem- 
ple, nor thereby offend against God: that he might, if he pleased, offer the 

* Thi was a ‘able day indeed, the 17th of Panemus [Tamnuz,] A.D. 70, when, 
according to Daniel's prediction, 606 years before, the Romana “ in half a week cauned 
the sacrifice and oblation to cease.” Dan. ix. 27. For from the month of February, 
A.D. 66, about which time Vespatian entered on this war, to this very time, was just 
three years ands half, Ste Bishop Lloyd's Tables of Chronology, published by ar. 
Maraball on this year. Nor is it to be omitted, what very nearly confirma this duration 
of the war, that four year before the war was somewhat above seven years five. 
months before the destruction of Jerasalem, 5,43. 
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sacrifices which were now discontinued by any of the Jews whom he should 
pitch upon.” Upon this Josephus stood in euch a place where he might 
be heard, not by John only, but by many more, and then declared to them 
what Caesar had given him in charge, and this in the Hebrew Junguage.* 
So he earnestly prayed them ‘‘to epare their own city, and to prevent that 
fire which was just ready to seize upon the temple, and to offer their usual 
sacrifices to God therein.” At these words of his a great eadness and 
silence were observed among the people, But the tyrant himeelf cast many 
reproaches upon Josephus, with imprecations; and at last added thie 
withal, “ That he did never fear the taking of the city, because it was God's 
own city.” In answer to which, Josephus said thus with a loud voice, 
To be sure, thou hast kept this city wonderfully pure for God's sake! the 
temple also continues entirely unpolluted! Nor hast thou been guilty of 
any impiety against him for whose assistance thou hopest! He still receives 
his accustomed sacrifices! Vile wretch that thou art! if any one should de- 
prive thee of thy daily food, thou wouldest esteem him to be an enemy to 
thee; but thou hopest to have that God for thy supporter in this war whom 
thou hast deprived of his everlasting worship ; and thou imputest those sins to 
the Romans, who to this very time take care to have our Jaws observed, and 
almost compel these sacrifices to be still offered to God, which have by thy 
means been intermitted. Who is there that can avoid groansand Jamentations 
‘at the amazing change that is made in this city? since very foreigners and 
enemies do now correct that impiety which thou hast occasioned : while thou, 
who art a Jew, and wast educated in our lawa, art become a greater enemy to 
them than the others. But still, John, it is never dishonourable to repent, 
and amend what hath been done amiss, even at the last extremity. Thou 
hast an instance before thee in Jechoniah,t the king of the Jews, if thou 
hast a mind to save the city, who, when the king of Babylon made war 
against him, did of hia own accord go out of the city before it was taken, 
and did undergo a voluntary captivity with his family, that the sanctuary 
might not be delivered up to the enemy, and that he might not see the 
house of God eet on fire: on which account he is celebrated among all the 
Jews, in their sacred memorials, and his memory is become immortal, and 
will be conveyed fresh down to our posterity through all ages. This, Joho, 
is an excellent example in such a time of danger; and I dare venture to 
promise that the Romans shall still forgive thee. And take notice, that I, 
who make this exhortation to thee, am one of thine own nation; 1, who 
am a Jew, do make this promise to thee. And it wil] become thee to con- 
sider who I am that give thee this counsel, and whence Iam derived: for 
while I am alive I shall never be in such slavery, as to forego my own 
kindred, or forget the laws of our forefathers. Thou hast indignation at 
me again, and makest a clamour at me, and reproachest me; indeed, I 
cannot deny but I am worthy of worse treatment than all this amounts to, 
because in opposition to fate I make this kind invitation to thee, and en- 
deavour to force deliverance upon those whom God hath condemned. And 
who is there that does not know what the writings of the ancient prophets 
contain in them; and particularly that oracle which is just now going to 





‘The eame that in the New Testament is always no called, and was then the common 
Janguage of the Jews in Judea, which was the Syrian dialect. 

+ Our present copies of the Old Testament want thia eneomium upon hing Jechoniah 
or Schoisehin, which it eeems was in Josephus’ copy. aa 
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be falflled upon this miserable city?* For they foretold that this city 
should be taken when somebody shal? begin the slaughter of his own 
countrymen. And are not both the city and the entire temple now full of 
the dead bodies of your countrymen ? It is Godt therefore, it is God him- 
self, who is bringing on this fire to purge that city and temple by means of 
the Romans, and is going to pluck up this city, which ia full of your 
pollutions.” 

2, As Josephus spoke these words, with groans, and tears in his eyes, 
his voice was intercepted by sobs. However, the Romans could not but 
pity the affliction he was under, and wonder at his conduct. Bat for John, 
and those that were with him, they were but the more exasperated against 
the Romans on this account, and were desirous to get Josephus also into 
their power: yet did that discourse influence a great many of the better 
sort, and traly some of them were so afraid of the guards set by the 
seditious, that they tarried where they were, but still were satisfied that 
both they and the city wese doomed to destruction. Some also there 
were, who, watching a proper opportunity, when they might quietly get 
away, fled to the Romans, of whom were thehigh priests Joseph and Jesus, 
und of the sons of the high priests three, whose father waa Ishmael, who 
was beheaded in Cyrene, and four sons of Matthias, as also one son of the 
other Matthias, who ran away after his father’s death,t and whose father 
was slain by Simon the son of Gioras, with three of his sons, aa I have 
already related; many also of the other nobility went over to the Romans, 
together with the high priests. Now Cesar not only received these men 
very kindly in other respects, but, knowing they would not willingly live 
after the customs of other nations, he sent them to Gophna, and desired 
them to remain there for the present, and told them, that when he waa 
gotten clear of this war, he would restore each of them to their possessions 
again; so they cheerfully retired to that small city which was allotted 
them, without fear of any danger. But as they did not appear, the 
seditious gave out again, that those deserters were slain by the Romans, 
which was done in order to deter the rest from running away, by fear of 
the like treatment. ‘This trick of theirs succeeded now for a while, as did 
the like trick before; for the rest were hereby deterred from deserting, by 
fear of the like treatment. 

3. However, when Titus had recalled those men from Gophna, be gave 
ordere that they should go round the wall, together with Josephus, and 
show themselves to the people; upon which a great many fled to the 
Romans. These also got in a great number together, and stood before the 
Romans, and besought the seditious, with groans and tears in their eyea, 
in the first place to receive the Romans entirely into the city, and save that 


© OF this oracte, see the note on b. iv. chap. vi. § 3. 

both here, and in many places elsewh 
uily natinfied that God was on the Rom: 
now for the destruction of that wicked nation of the Jews 
tate of this matter ; i 
clearly foretold, See compl. of Proph. p. 64, &e. 

J Josephus had before told us, b. iv. chap. xiii. § 1. that this fourth son of Mattalas 
van away to the Romans ‘before’ his father’s and brethren’s slaughter, and not * after’ 
it, an here. The former account is, in all probability, the truest ; for had not that fourth 
son escaped before the others were canght and put to death, he had been caught and pat 
to death with them. This lest account, therefore, looke like an instance of a small in- 
advortence of Josephus in the place before un, 
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their own place of residence again; but that, if they woud not agree to 
such a proposal, they would at least depart out of the temple, and eave the 
boly house for their own use; for that the Romans would not venture to 
set the sanctuary on fire, but under the most pressing necessity. Yet did 
the eeditious still more and more contradict them; and while they cast 
Youd and bitter reproaches upon these deserters, they aleo set their engines 
for throwing of darts and javelins, and stones, upon the eacred gates of the 
temple, at due distances from one another, insomuch, that al} the space 
round about within the temple might be compared to a burying-ground, so 
great was the number of the dead bodies therein ; as might the holy houte 
iteelf be comparedtoa citadel. Accordingly, these men rushed upon these 
holy places in their armour, that were otherwise unapproachable, and that 
while their hands were yet warm with the blood of their own people, which 
they had shed; nay, they proceeded to such great transgressions, that the 
very same indignation which Jews would naturally bave against Roraans, 
had they been guilty of such abuses against them, the Romans had now 
against Jewe, for their impiety in regard to their own religious customs. 
Nay, indeed, there were none of the Roman soldiers, who did not look with 
a sacred horror upon the holy house, and adored it, and wished that the 
robbers would repent before their miseries became incurable, 

4. Now Titas was deeply affected with this state of things, and re- 
proached John and his party, aud said to them, ‘‘Have not you, vile 
wretches that you are, by our permission put up this partition wall before 

our sanctuary ?* Have not you been allowed to put up the pillars thereto 
longing, at due distances, and on it to engrave in Greek, and in your own 
letters, this prohibition, That no foreigner should go beyond that wall ? 
Have we not given you leave to kill such as go beyond it, though he were 
a Roman? And what do you do now, you pernicious villains? Why do you 
trample upon dead bodies in this temple? and why do you pollute this 
holy house with the blood of both foreigners and Jews themselves? 1 
appeal to the gods of my own country, and to every god that ever had any 
regard to this place, (for I do not suppose it to be now regarded hy any 
of them ;) J also appeal to my own army, and to those Jews that are now 
with me, and even to you youreelves, that I do not force you to defile this 
your sanctuary; and if you will but change the place whereon you will 
fight, no Roman shall either come near your sanctuary, or offer any affront 
to it; nay, I will endeavour tc preserve you your holy house, whether you 
will or not.”+ 

5. As Josepbus explained these things from the mouth of Caesar, both 
the robbers and the tyrant thought that these exhortations proceeded from 
Titus’s fear, and not from his good-will to them, and grew insolent upon 
it. But when Titus saw that these men were neither to be moved by com- 
miseration towards themeelves, nor had any concern upon them to have 
the holy house spared, he proceeded unwillingly to go on again with the 
war against them. He could not indeed bring all his army against them, 
the place was so narrow; but choosing thirty soldiers of the most valiant 
out of every hundred, and committing a thousand to each tribune, and 














© Of this purtition- tall separating Jews and Gentiles, with its pillar and inscription, 
see the description of the temples, chap. xv. 

+ That these seditious Jews were the direct occasion of their own 
the conflagration of their city and and that Titus earnest] 
laboured to save both, is here and every where most evident in Josephut 
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amaking Cerealia the commander in chief, he gave orders that they should 
attack the guards of the temple about the ninth hour of that night. But as 
he was now in his armour, and preparing to go down with them, his friends 
would not let him go, by reason of the greatness of the danger, and what 
the commanders suggested to him ; for they said, that ‘* he would do more 
by sitting above in the tower of Antonia, aa a dispenser of rewarda to those 
soldiers that signalized themeelves in the fight, than by coming down, and 
hazarding his own person in the forefront of them; for that they would all 
fight stoutly while Czser looked upon them,” With this advice Cesar 
complied, and said, that ‘the only reason he had for such compliance with 
the soldiera was this, that he might be able to judge of their courageous 
actions, and that no valiant soldier might lie concealed, and mise of his 
reward, and no cowardly soldier might go unpunished; but that he might 
himeelf be an eye-witness, and able to give evidence of all that was done, 
who was to be the disposer of punishments and rewards to them.” So he 
sent the soldiers about their work at the hour forementioned, while he went 
out himeelf to a higher place in the tower of Antonia, whence he might see 
what was done, and there waited with impatience to see the event. 

6. However, the soldiera that were sent did not find the guards of the 
temple asleep, a8 they hoped to have done, but were obliged to fight with 
them immediately hand to hand, as they rushed with violence upon them 
with a great shout, Now, as soon as the rest within the temple heard that 
shout of those that were upon the watch, they ran out in troops upon them, 
Then did the Romans receive the onset of those that came first upon them ; 
‘but those that followed them fell upon their own troops, and many of them 
treated their own soldiers as if they had been enemies ; for the great con- 
fused noise that was made on both sides hindered them from distinguishing 
one another's voices, as did the darkness of the night hinder them from 
the like distinction by the sight; besides that blindness, which arose 
otherwise also from the passion and the fear they were in at the same time ; 
for which reason it was all one to the soldiers who it was they struck at. 
However, this ignorance did less harm to the Romans than to the Jews; 
because they were joined together under their shields, and made their sal- 
liea more regularly than the others did, and each of them remembered 
their watch-word : while the Jews were perpetually dispersed abroad, and 
made their attacks and retreats at random, and eo did frequently seem to 
one another to be enemies; for every one of them received those of their 
own men that came back in the dark as Romans, and made an assault upon 
them ; so that more of them were wounded by their own men than by the 
enemy, till, upon the coming of the day, the nature of the fight was dis- 
cerned by the eye afterwards: then did they stand in battle array in dis- 
tinct bodies, and cast their darts regularly, and regularly defended them- 
selves; nor did either side yield or grow weary. The Romans contended 
with each other who should fight the most strenuously, both single men 
and entire regiments, as being under the eye of Titus ; and every one con 
cluded that this day would begin his promotion, if he fought bravely. 
The great encouragements which the Jews had in view to act vigorously, 
were, their fear for themselves and for the temple, and the presence of 
their tyrant, who exhorted some, and beat and threatened others to act 
courageously, Now, it so happened, that this fight was for the most part 
a stationary one, wherein the soldiers went on and came back in a short 
time and suddenly; for there was no long space of ground for either of 
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their fights or pursuits. Bat still there was a tumultuous noise among the 
Romans from the tower of Antonis, who loudly cried out upon all occasions to 
their own men to presson courageously, when they were too hard forthe Jews, 
and to stay when they were retiring backward; so that here was a kind 
of theatre of war; for what was done in this fight could not be concealed 
either from Titus-or from those that were about him. At length it 
appeared that this fight, which began at the ninth hour of the night, was 
not over till past the fifth hour of the day, and that, in the same place 
where the battle began, neither party could say they had made the other 
to retire; but both the armies left the victory almost in uncertainty 
between them; wherein those that signalized themselves on the Roman 
side were great many, but on the Jewish side, and of those that were 
with Simon, Judas the son of Merto, and Simon the son of Josias; of the 
Jdumeans, James and Simon, the latter of whom was the son of Cathlas, 
and James was the son of Sosas; of those that were with John, Gyptheus 
and Alexas, and of the Zealots, Simon the son of Jairus. 

7. In the mean time, the rest of the Roman army had, in seven days’ 
time, overthrown {eome] foundations of the tower of Antonia, und had 
made a ready and broad way to the temple. Then did the legions come 
near the first court,* and began to raise their banks. The one bank was 
over against the north-west corner of the inner temple ;+ another was at 
that northern edifice which was between the two gates; and of the other 
two, one was at the western cloister of the outer court of the temple,* the 
other against its northern cloister. However, these works were thus far 
advanced by the Romans. not without great pains and difficulty, and par- 
ticularly by being obliged to bring their mates from the distance of a 
hundred furlongs. They had farther difficalties also upon thes jome- 
times by their over-great security they were in that they should overcome 
the Jewish snares laid for them, and by that boldness of the Jews which 
their despair of escaping had inspired them withal ; for some of their horse- 
men, when they went oat to gather wood or hay, let their horses feed, 
without having their bridles on, daring the time of foraging ; upon which 
horses the Jews sallied out in whole bodies, und seized them. And when 
this was continually done, and Czesar believed what the truth was, that the 
horses were stolen more from the negligence of his own men than by the 
valour of the Jews, he determined to use greater severity to oblige the rest 
to take care of their horses; so he commanded that one of those soldiers 
who lost their horses should be capitally punished; whereby he so terrified 
the rest, that they preserved their horees for the time to come; for they 
did not any longer let them go from them to feed hy themselves, but as if 
they had grown to them, they went always along with them when they 
wanted necessaries. Thus did the Romans still continue to make war 
against the temple, and to raise their banks against it. 

8. Now, after one day had been interposed aince the Romans ascended 
the breach, many of the seditious were so pressed by the famine, upon the 
present failure of their ravages, that they got together and made an attack 
on those Roman guarde that were upon the Mount of Olives, and this 
about the eleventh hour of the day, a8 supposing first, that they would not 
expect such an onset, and, in the next place, that they were then taking 
care of their bodies, and that therefore they should very easily beat them. 
But the Homans were apprized of their coming to attack them beforehand, 
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and runing together from the veighbouring camps on the sudden pre- 
vented them from getting over their fortification, or forcing the wall that 
was built about them. Upon this came on a sharp fight, and here many 
great actione were performed on both sides; while the Romans showed 
both their courage and their skill in war, as did the Jewa come on them 
with immoderate violence, and intolerable passion. The one part were 
urged on by shame, and the other by necessity; for it seemed a very 
shameful thing to the Romans to let the Jews go, now they were taken in 
a kind of net; while the Jews bad but one hope of saving themselves, and 
that was in case they could by violence break through the Roman wall; 
and one whose name was Pedanins, belonging to a party of horsemen, 
when the Jews were already beaten and forced down into the valley toge- 
ther, epurred his horse on their flank with great vehemence, and caught 
upacertain young man belonging to the enemy by his ancle, as he was 
running away: the man was, however, of a robust body, and in his armour ; 
90 low did Pedanius bend himself downward from hia horse, even as he 
was galloping away, and so great was the strength of his right hand, 
of the rest of his body, as also such ekil! had he in horsemanship. So this 
man seized upon that his prey, as upon a precious treaeure, and carried bim 
ag his captive to Coesar; whereupon Titus admired the man that had seized 
the other for his great etrength, and ordered the man that was caught to be 
punished [with death) for his attempt against the Roman wall, but betook 
pineal to the siege of the temple, and to preasing on the raising of the 
yanks. 

9. In the mean time, the Jews were so distressed by the fights they 
had been in, as the war advanced higher and higher, and creeping up to 
the holy house itself, that they, as it were, cut off those limbs of their body 
which were infected, in order to prevent the distemper’s epreading farther ; 
for they set the north-west cloister, which was joined to the tower of An- 
tonia, on fire, and after that brake off about tweuty cubits of that cloister, 
and thereby made a beginning ‘in burning the sanctuary: two days after 
which, or on the twenty-fourth day of the forenamed month [Panemus or 
Tamuz] the Romans set fire to the cloister that joined to the other, when 
the fire went fifteen cubite farther. The Jews, in like manner, cat off its 
roof; nor did they entirely leave off what they were about till the tower of 
Antonia wes parted from the temple, even when it was in their power to 
have stopped the fire,—nay, they lay still while the temple was first eet on 
fire, and deemed this spreading of the fire to be for their own advantage. 
However, the armies were still fighting one against another about the 
temple, and the war was managed by continual sallies of particular parties 
against one another. 

10. Now there was at this time a man among the Jews; low of stature 
he was, and of a despicable appearance; of no character either as to his 
family, or in other respects: hie name was Jonathan. He went out at the 
high priest John’s monument, end uttered many insolent things to the 
Romans, and challenged the best of them all to a aingle combat, But 
many of those that stood there in the army huffed him, acd many of them 
{as they might well be) were afraid of him. Some of them also reasoned 
thus, and that justly enough, thet it was not fit to fight with a man that 
desired to die, because those that utterly despaired of deliverance, had 
besides other passions, a violence in attacking men that could not be op- 
Posed, and had no regard to God himself; and that to hazard one’s self 
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with a person, whom, if you overcome, you do no great matter, and by 
whor it is hazardous that you may be taken prisoner, would be an in- 
stance, not of manly courage, but of unmanly rashness. So there being 
nobody that came out to accept the man’s challenge, and the Jew, cutting 
them with a great number of reproaches, as cowards, (for he was a very 
haughty man in himself, and a great despiser of the Romane.) one whose 
name was Pudens, of the body of horsemen, out of his abomination of the 
other's words, and of his impudenve witnal, and perhaps out of an incon~ 
siderate arrogance, on account of the other’s lowness of stature, ran out to 
him, and was too hard for him in other respects, but was betrayed by his 
fortune: for he fell down, and as he was down, Jonathan came running to 
him, and cut his throat, and then standing upon his dead body, he bran- 
dished his sword, bloody as it was, and shook his shield with his left hand, 
and made many acclamations to the Roman army, and insulted over the 
dead man, and jested upon the Romans; till at length one Priscus, a cen- 
turion, shot a dart at him, as he was leaping and playing the fool with 
himself, and thereby pierced him through: upon which a ehout was set up 
both by the Jews and Romans, though on different accounts. So Jona- 
than grew giddy by the pain of his wound, and fell down upon the body 
of his adversary, as a plain instance how suddenly vengeance may come 
upon men that have success in war, without any just deserving the same, 


CHAP. HI. 

Concerning a Stratagem that was devised by the Jews, by which they burnt 
many of the Romans, with another Description of the terrible Famine that 
was in the City. 

§ 1. Bur now the seditious that were in the temple did everv day openly 
endeavour to beat off the soldiers that were upon the banka, and on the 
twenty-seventh day of the forenamed month [Panemus or Tamuz,]} con- 
trived such a strategem as this: They filled that part of the western 
cloister* which was between the beams, and the roof under them, with dry 
materials, as also with bitumen and pitch. and then retired from that place, 
as though they were tired with the pains they had taken; at which pro- 
cedure of theirs, many of the moat inconsiderate among the Romans, who 
were carried away with violent passions, followed hard after them as they 
were retiring, and applied ladders to the cloister, and got up to it suddenly ; 
but the more prudent part of them, when they understood this unaccount- 
able retreat of the Jews, stood etill where they were before. However, 
the cloister was full of those that were gone up the ladders; at which 
time the Jews set it all on fire; and as the flames burst out every where on 
the sudden, the Romans that were out of the danger were seized with a 
very great consternation, as were those that were in the midst of the dan- 
ger in the utmost distress. So when they perceived themselves surrounded 
with the flames, some of them threw themselves down backwarde into the 
city, and some among their enemies [in the temple,] as did many leap 
down to their own men, and broke their limbs to pieces; but a great num- 
ber of those that were going to take these violent methods, were prevented 
by the fire; though some prevented the fire by their own swords, How- 
ever, the fire was on the sudden carried eo far as to surround those who 
would have otherwise perished. As for Cesar himself, he could not, 
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however, but commiserate those that thus perished, although they got up 
thither without any order for 20 doing, since there was no way of giving 
them eny relief. Yet wus this some comfort to those that were destroyed, 
that every body might see that person grieve, for whose sake they came 
to their end; for he cried out openly to them, and leaped up, and 
exhorted those that were about him to do their utmost to relieve them, 
So every one of them died cheerfully, es carrying along with them these 
words and this intention of Cesar asasepalchral monument. Some there 
‘were indeed who retired into the wall of the cloister, which was broad, and 
‘were preserved out of the fire, but were then surrounded by the Jewa: and 
although they made resistance against the Jews for a long time, yet were 
they wounded by them, and at length they all fell down dead, 

2, At the last, a young man among them, whose name was Longus, 
became a decoration to this sad affair; and while every one of them that 

erished were worthy of a memorial, this man appeared to deserve it 

jyond all the rest. Now the Jews admired this man for his courage, and 
were farther desirous of having him slain; so they persuaded him to come 
down to them, upon security given him for his life. But Corneliua his 
brother persuaded him, on the contrary, not to tarnish their own glory, 
nor that of the Roman army, He complied with this last advice, and, 
lifting up his sword before both armies, he slew himeelf, Yet there was 
one Artorius among those surrounded with the fire, who escaped by his 
gubtilty ; for when he had with a loud voice called to him Lucius, one of 
hus fellow-soldiers that lay with him in the same tent, and said to him, “I 
do jeave thee heir of all I have, if thou wilt come and receive me,” upon 
this he came running to receive him readily: Artorius then threw himself 
down upon him, and saved his own life, while he that received him was 
dushed 20 vehemently against the stone pavement by the other's weight, 
that he died immediately. This melancholy accident made the Romans 
sud for a while, but still it made them more upon their for the 
future, and was of advantage to them against the delusions of the Jews, by 
which they were greatly damaged through their unacquaintedness with the 
places, and with the nature of the inhabitants. Now this cloister was 
burat down as far as John’s tower, which he built in the war he made 
against Simon over the gates that led to the Xystus. The Jews also cut 
off the rest of that cloister that led from the temple, after they had 
destroyed those that got up to it. But the next day the Romans burnt 
down the northern cloister entirely as far as the east cloister, whose 
common angle joined to the valley that was celled Cedron, and was built 
over it; on which account the depth was frightful. And this was the 
state of the temple at that time. 

3 Now, of those that perished by famine in the city, the number was pro- 
digious; and the miseries they underwent were unspeakable ; for if 20 
much as the shadow of any kind of food did any where appear, a war was 
commenced presently, and the dearest friends fell a fighting one with 
another sbout it, snatching from each other the most miserable supports of 
life. Nor would men believe that those who were dying had no food, but 
the robbers would search them when they were expiring, lest any one 
should have concealed food in their bosoms, and counterfeited dying; nay, 
the robbers gaped for want, and ran about stumbling and stage along 
like mad dogs, and reeling against the doors of the houses tike d 
men; they would also, in the great distress they were in, rush into the 
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very same houses two or three times in one and the same day. Moreover, 
their hunger was so intolerable, that it obliged them to chew every thing, 
while they gathered such things as the most sordid animals would not 
touch, and endured to eat them; nor did they at length abstain from gir- 
les and shoes, and the very leather which belonged to their shields they 
polled off and gnawed: the very wieps of old hay became food to some, 
and some gathered up fibres, and sold avery small weight of them for 
four Attic [drachme } But why do I describe the ahamelees itpudence 
that the famine brought on men in their eating inanimate things? 
while I am going to relate a matter of fact, the like to which no history 
relates,® either among the Greeks or Barbarians. It is horrible to speak 
of it, and incredible when heard. I had indeed willingly omitted this 
calamity of ours, that I might not seem to deliver what is so portentous to 
posterity, but that I have innumerable witnesses to it in my own age, and 
besides, my country would have had little reason to thank me for supprese- 
ing the miseries that ahe underwent at this time. 

4, There was a certain woman that dwelt beyond Jordan; her name was 
Mary, her father was Eleazar, of the village of Bethezob, which signifies 
the house of Hyssop. She was eminent for her family and her wealth, 
and had fled away to Jerusalem with the rest of the multitude, and wae 
with them besieged therein at this time. The other effects of this woman 
had been already seized upon, such, I mean, as she had brought with her 
out of Perea, and removed to the city. What she had treasured up be- 
sides, as also what food she had contrived to save, had been aleo carried 
off by the rapacious guards, who came every day running into her house 
for that purpose. ‘This put the poor woman into a very great passion, and 

the frequent reproaches and imprecations she cast at these rapacious 
villains, she had provoked them to ansct against her ; but none of them, 
either out of the i:dignation she had raisea against herself, or out of com- 
miseration of her case, would take away her life: and if she found any 
food, she perceived her labours were for others, and not for herself, and it 
‘was now become impossible for her any way to find any more food, while 
the famine pierced through her very bowels and marrow, when alzo her 
passion was fired to a degree beyond the famine itself; nor did she consult 
with any thing bat with her passion and the necessity she was in. She then 
attempted a most unnatural thing, and, snatching up ber son, who was a 
child sucking at her breast, she said, ‘‘O thou miserable infant! for whom 
shall I preserve thee in this war, this famine, and this sedition? As to the 
‘war with the Romans, if they preserve our lives, we must be elaves, This 


® What Josephus observes here, that no paralle: examples had been recorded before 
hhia tive of such sieges, wherein mothers were forced by extremity of famine to eat their 
own children, as had been threatened to the Jews in the law of Moses, upon obstinate 
disobedience, and more than once fulfilled, (ee my Boyle's Lectures, p, 210-214.) is 
dy Dr. Hodson auppoued to have had two or three parallel examples in later ages, “He 
might have bad more example 1 suppose, of persons on ship-board, or in @ deaert 
inland, casting lote for esch other's bodies: but all thie was only in cases where they 
knew of no possible way to avold death themsclves, but by killing and eating others. 
‘Whether such examplet come up to the present case, may be doubted. The Romans 
were not only willing, but very desirous, to grant those Jews in Jerussiems both their 
lives and their liberties, and to save both their city and theit temple. But the Zealots, 
the robbers, aud the seditious, would hearken to no terms of submission, They 
voluntarily choge to reduce the citizens to that extremity, 2s to force mothers to thie 
urnnetural barbarity, which in all its circumstances bas nof, { will suppose, been hitherto 
Paralieled among the rest of maukind. 
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famine aleo will destroy us even before that slavery comea upon ua, Yet 
are these seditious rognes more terrible than both the other. Come on; 
‘be thou my food, and be thou 2 fury to these seditious varlets, and a by-word 
to the world, which is all that is now wanting to complete the calamities of 
us Jews. As soon as she had said this, she slew her aon, and then roasted 
him, and ate the one half of him, and kept the other half by her concealed. 
Upon this the seditious came in presently, and smelling the horrid scent of 
this food, they threatened her, that they would cut her throat immediately 
if she did not show them what food she had gotten ready. She replied, that 
** she had saved a very fine portion of it for them ;” and withal uncovered 
what was left of her von. Hereupon they were seized with a horror and 
amazement of mind, and stood astonished at the sight, when she said to 
them, ‘This is mine own son, and what hath been done waa mine own 
doing. Come, eat of this food; for I have eaten of it myself, Do not 
you pretend to be either more tender than a woman, or more compassionate 
than a mother; but if you be #0 scrupulous, and do abominate this my 
sacrifice, as I have eaten the one half, let the rest be preserved for 
me also.” After which those men went out trembling, being never 
#0 much affrighted at anything as they were at this, and with some 
difficulty they left the rest of that meat to the mother. Upon which 
the whole city was full of this horrid action immediately; and while 
every body laid this miserable case before their own eyes, they trem- 
dled, as if this unheard-of action had been done by themselves, So 
those that were thus distressed by the famine were very desirous to die, 
and those already dead were esteemed happy, because they had not lived 
long enough either to hear or to see such miseries, 

5. This sad instance was quickly told to the Romans, some of whom 
could not believe it, and others pitied the distress which the Jews were 
under: bat there were many of them who were hereby induced to a more 
bitter hatred than ordinury against our nation. But for Czsar, he ex- 
cused himself before God as to this matter, and said, that ‘he had pro. 
posed peace and liberty to the Jews, as well as an oblivion of all their for- 
mer insolent practices; but that they, instead of concord, had chosen se- 
dition; instead of peace, war; and before satiety and abundance, a famine. 
‘That they had begun with their own hands to burn down that temple, which 
we have preserved hitherto; and that therefore they deserved to eat such 
food as this was. That, therefore, this horrid action of eating an own child 
ought to be covered with the overthrow of their very country iteelf, and 
men ought not to leave such a city upon the habitable earth, to be seen by 
the sun, wherein mothers are thus fed, although such food be fitter for the 
fathers than for the mothers to eat of, since it ia they that continue still in a 
state of war against us, after they have undergone such miseriea as these.” 
And at the same time that he said this, he reflected on the desperate con- 
dition these men must be in, nor could he expect that such men could be 
recovered to sobriety of mind, after they had endured those very suffer- 
inga, for the avoiding whereof it only was probable they might have 
repented. 
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When the Banks were completed, and the Battering-rams brought, and could 
do sothing, Titus gave orders to set fire to the Gates of the Temple; in 
0 long time after which, the holy House itself was burnt down, even against 

§ 1. Anp now two of the legions had completed their banks on the eighth 
day of the mouth Lous, (Ab.] Whereupon Titus gave ordera that the 
battering-rams should be brought, and eet over the western edifice of the 
inner temple; for before these were brought, the firmest of all the other 
engines had battered the wall for six days together without ceasing, with- 
out making any impression upon it; but the vast largences and strong 
connexion of the stones was superior to that engine, and to the other 
bettering rams also, Other Romans did indeed undermine the founda- 
tions of the northern gute, and after a world of pains removed the onter- 
wost stones, yet was the gate still upheld by the inner stones, and stood 
still unbort; till the workmen, despairing of all such attempts by engines 
and crowa, brought their ladders to the cloisters. Now the Jews did not 
interrapt them in eo doing; but when they were gotten up, they fell upon 
them, and ht with them; some of them they thrust down, and threw 
them backwards headlong ; others of them they met, and slew; they also 
beat many of those that went down the ladder again, and slew them with 
their swords before they could bring their shielde to protect them; nay, 
some of the ladders they threw down from above when they were full of 
armed men ; a great slaughter was made of the Jews aleo at the same time, 
while those that bare the ensigns fought hard for them, as deeming it a 
terrible thing, and thet would tend to their great shame, if they permitted 
them to be atolen away. Yet did the Jews at length get possession of 
these engines, and destroy those that had gone up the laddera, while the rest 
‘were 20 intimidated by what those euffered who were slain, that they retired ; 
although none of the Romans died without having done good service 
before his death, Of the seditious, those that had fought bravely in the 
former battle, did the like now, as besides them did Eleazar, the brother's 
ton of Simon the tyrant. But when Titus perceived that hie endeavours 
to spare a foreign temple trrned to the damage of his soldiers, and made 
them be killed, he gave orders to set the gates on fire, 

2. In the mean time there deserted to him Ananus, who came from 
Emmans, the most bloody of all Simon's guards, and Archelaus, the son 
of Magadatus, they hoping to be still forgiven, because they left the Jews 
at a time when they were the conquerors. Titus objected this to these 
men, a8 a cunning trick of theirs; and as he bad been informed of their 
other barbarities towarde the Jews, he was going in all haste to have th 
both slain, He told them, that “ they were only driven to this desertion 
because of the utmost distress they were in, and did not come away of 
their own good disposition ; and thet those did not deserve to be pre- 
served, by whom their own city was already set on fire, out of which they 
now burried themselves away. However, the security he had promised dee 
serters overcame his resentments, and he dismissed them accordingly, though 
he did not give them the same privileges that he had afforded to others. 
And now the soldiers had already put fire to the gates, and the silver 
that was over them quickly carried the dames to the wood that was within 
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wheoee it spread itself all on the sudden, and caught hold of the clois- 
Upon the Jews seeing this fire all about them, their spirits sunk 
together with their bodies, and were under such astonishment, that 
not one of them made any haste, eit to defend himself or to quench the 
fire, but they stood as mute spectators of it only. However, they did not 
so grieve at the loss of what was now burning, as to grow wiser thereby 
for the time to come; but as though the holy honee itself had beea on 
fire already, they whetted their passions against the Romans. This fire 
prevailed during that day and the next alao; for the soldiers were not 
able to burn all the cloisters that were round about together at one time, 
but only by pieces. 

3. Bat then, om the next day, Titus commanded part of his army to 
qvench the fire, and to make a road for the more easy marching up of 
the legions, while he himself gathered the commanders to; . OF 
those there were assembled the sixth principal persons, Tiberius Alexan- 
der, the commander [under the general] of the whole army, with Sextos 
Gerealis, the commander of the fifth legion, and Larcius Lepidus, the com- 
mander of the tenth legion, and Titus Frigius, the commander of the fif- 
teenth legion ; there was also with them Eternius, the leader of the two 
legions that came from Alexandria, and Marcus Antonius Julianus, pro- 
curator of Judea; after these came together also the rest of the procura- 
tors and tribunes. Titus pro to these, that they should give him 
their advice what should be done about the holy howe Now tome of 
these thought, “‘ it would be the best way to act according to the rales of 
war (and demolish it} because the Jews would never Seave off rebelling 
while that house was standing, at which house it was that they ured to 

all together.” Others of them were of opinion, that “in case the 
ews would leave it, and none of them would Jay their arms up in it, he 
might save it; but that in case they got upon it, and fought any more, 
he might burn it; because it must then be looked upon not as a holy 
house, but a a citadel, and that the impiety of burning it would then be- 
long to those that forced this to be done, and not to them.” But ‘Titus 
anid, that “although the Jews should get upon that holy house, and fight 
us thence, yet ought we not to revenge ourselves on things that are in- 
animate, instead of the men themselves; and that he was not in any cane 
for burning down s0 vast a work as that was, because this would be a 
mischief to the Romans themselves, as it would be an ornament to their 
ernment while it continued.” So Fronto, and Alexander, and Ceres- 

is, grew bold upon thet declaration, and agreed to the opinion of Titus, 
Then was this assembly dissolved, when Titus had given orders to the 
commanders that the rest of their forces should lie still, but that they 
should make use of such as were most courageous in this attack. So he 


make their way through the ruins, and quench the fire. 
4. Now it is true, that on this day the Jews were ev weary, and under such 
consternation, that they refrained from any attacks, But on the next day 


iy 


they 

the outward court of the temple boldly, through the east-gate, and 
this about the second hour of the day. ‘These guards i 
ottack with great bravery, and by covering themeclves with their shields 
before, as if it were with a wall, they drew their squadron close tagether ; 
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overborne by the multitude of those that sallied out upon them, and by the 
hest of their passion. However, Cesar seeing, from the tower of Antonia, 
that this squadron was likely to give way, he sent eome chosen horse- 
men to support them. Hereupon the Jews found themselves not able to 
mustain their onset, and upon the slaughter of those in the fore-front, 
many of the rest were put to flight, But es the Romans were going off, 
the Jews turned back upon them, and fought them ; and as those Romans 
came back upon them, they retreated again, until about the fifth hour of the 
day they were overbore, and shut themselves up in the inner [coort of 
the] temple. 

5, So Titus retired into the tower of Antonia, and resolved to storm the 
temple the next day, earlyin the morning, with his whole army, and to en- 
camp round about the holy houre. But as for that house, God had, for 
certain, Jong ago doomed it to the fire; and now that fatal day was come, 
tiecording to the revolution of ages; it was the tenth day of the month 
Lona [Ab,] upon which it was formerly burnt by the king of Babylon; 
although these flames took their rise from the Jews themselves, and were 
occasioned by them; for upon Titus’ retiring, the seditious lay still for a 
little while, and then attacked the Romans again, when those that guarded 
the holy house fought with those that quenched the fire that was burning 
the inner [court of the] temple ; but these Romans put the Jews to flight, 
and proceeded as far as the holy house itself. At which time one of the 
soldiers, without staying for any orders, and without any concern or dread 
upon him at so great an undertaking, and being hurried only by a certain 
divine fury, snatched somewhat out of the materials that were on fire, and 
being lifted up by another soldier, he set fire toa golden window, h 
which there was a passage to the rooms that were round about the holy 
house, on the north side of it. As the flames went upward, the Jews made 
® great clamour, such as so mighty an affliction required, and ran together 
to prevent it ; and now they spared not their lives any longer, nor euffered 
any thing to restrain their force, since that holy house was periebing, for 
whose sake it was that they kept such » guard about it. 

6, And now a certain person came running to Titus, and told him of 
this fire, as he was resting himself in his tent after the last battle; where- 
upon he rose up in great baste, and, as he was, ran to the holy house, it 
order to have @ stop put to the fire; after him followed all his comman- 
ders, and after them followed the several legiona in great astonishment; 
80 there was a great clamour and tumult raised, as was natural upon the 
disorderly motion of so great an army. Then did Crear, both by calling 
to the soldiers that were fighting with a loud voice, and by giving a signal 
to them with his right hand, order them to quench the fire. But they 
did not hear what he said, though he spake so loud, having their ears 
already dinned by @ great noize another way; nor did they attend to the 
signal he made with his hand neither, as still some of them were dia- 
tracted with fighting, and others with passion. But as for the legions that 
came running thither, neither any persuasions nor any threatenings cvuld 
restrain their violence, but each one’s own passion was his commander at 
this time ; and as they were crowding into the temple together, many of 
them were trampled on by one another, while s great number fell among 
the ruins of the cloisters, which were still hot and smoking, and were de- 
stroyed in the same miserable with those whom they had conquered; 
and when they were come near holy house, they made as if they did 
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not 60 much as hear Cossar's orders to the contrary, bat they encouraged 
those that were before them to eet it on fire. As for the seditious, they 
were in too great distress already to afford their assistance | towards quench- 
ing the fire.) They were every where slain, and every where besten; 
and as for a great part of the people, they were weak and without arms, 
and had their thruats cut wherever they were caught. Now round about 
the altar lay dead bodies heaped upon one another, as at the steps going up 
to it ran # great quantity of their blood,* whither alao the dead bodies that 
were slain above [on the altar] fell down. 

7. And now, since Czsar was no way able to restrain the enthusiastic 
fary of the soldiers, and the fire proceeded on more and more, be went 
into the holy place of the temple, with his commanders, and saw it, with 
what was in it, which he found to be far superior to what the relations of 
foreigners contained, and not inferior to what we ourselves boasted of, and 
believed about Bat as the flame had not as yet reached to its inward 
parte, but w: ll consuming the rooms that were about the holy houee, 
and Titus supposing, what the fact was, that the house itself might yet be 
saved, he came in haste, and endeavoured to persuade the soldiers to quench 
the fire, and gave order to Liberalins, the centurion, and one of thone 
apearmen that were about him, to beat the soldiers that were refractory 
with their staves, and to restrain them; yet were their lene too hard 
for the regards they had for Cesar, and the dread they had of him who 
forbade them, as was their hatred of the Jewe, and a certain vehement in- 
clination to fight them, too hard for them also, Moreover, the hope of 
plunder induced many to go on, as having this opinion, that all the places 
within were full of money, and as seeing that al] round about it was made 
of gold. And, besides, one of those that went into the place prevented 
Cwsar, when he ran 20 hastily out to rest.ain the soldiers, and threw the 
fire upon the hingea of the gate, in the dark ; whereby the flame burst out 
from within the holy honse itself immgdiately, when the commanders re- 
tired, and Casar with them, and when nobody any longer forbade those 
that were without to set fire to it. And thus was the holy house burot 
down, without Cwzar's approbation. 

8, Now, although any one would justly Iament the destruction of such 
a work as thie was, since it was the most adurable of all the works that 
we have seen or heard of, both for its curious structure and its magnitude, 
and also for the vast wealth bestowed upon it, as well as for the glorious 
reputation it had for its holiness ; yet might such a one comfort bimeelf 
with this thought, that it was fate that decreed it so to be, which is inevi- 
table, both as to living creatures, and as to works and places also. How- 
ever, one cannot but wonder at the accuracy of this period thereto relating: 
for the same month and day were now observed, as I said before, wherein 
the holy house was burnt formerly by the Babylonians. Now the number 
of years that passed from its first foundation, which was laid by king So- 
Jomon, till this its destruction, which happened in the second year of the 
reign of Vespasian, are cullected to be one thousand one hundred and 









© Those steps to the altar of burnt-offering seem here either an improper and it 
rate expression of Josepbus, since it was unlawful to make ladder steps, (see descr 
of the temple, chap. xiii. and note on Antiq. b. iv. chap. viii. § 6,) of else those steps or 
stairs now in use were invented in the daye of Herod the Great, and had been here built 
by him ; though the later Jews always deny it, and say that even Herod’ altar was ae- 
canded to by an acclivity only. 26 % 
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thirty, besides seven months and fifteen days; and from the second build- 
ing of it, which was done by Heggdi, in the second year of Cyrus the 
king, till its destruction under Vespasian, there were six hundred thirty- 
nine years and forty-five days. 

CHAP. V. 


The great Distress the Jews were in upon the Conflagration of the Hol, 
"Hour. Concerning a false Prophet, and the Signs that preceded tie 
Destruction. 

§ 1. Wauzx the house was on fire, every thing was plundered that came 
to hand, and ten thousand of those that were caught were slain: nor was 
there a commiseration of any age, or any reverence of gravity; but chil- 
dren, and old men, and profane persons, and priests, were all slain in the 
same manner; so that this war went round all sorts of men, and brought 
them to destruction, and as well those that made supplication for their 
Hives, as those that defended themselves by fighting. ‘The fame was alo 
carried a long way, and made an echo, together with the groans of those 
that were slain; and because this hill was high, and the works at the 
temple were very great, one would have thought the whole city had been 
on fire, Nor can one imagine any thing either greater or more terrible 
than this noise; for there was at once a shout of the Roman legions, who 
were marching all together, and a sad clamour of the seditious, who were 
now surrounded with fire and sword. The people aiso that were left 
above were beaten back upon the enemy, and under a great consternation, 
and made sad moans at the calamity they were under; the multitude aleo 
that was in the city joined in this outcry with those that were upon the 
hill. And besides, many of those that were worn away by the famine, and 
their mouths almost closed, when they saw the fire of the holy house, they 
exerted their utmost strength, and brake out into groans and outcriea 
again; Perea* did aleo return the echo, as well as the mountains round 
about the [city,] and augmented fhe force of the entire noise. Yet wan 
the mit itself more terrible than this disorder; for one would have 
thought that the hill iteelf, on which the temple etood, was geething hot, 
as full of fire on every part of it, that the blood was larger in quantity than 
the fire, and those that were slain more in number than those that slew 
them; for the ground did no where appear visible, for the dead bodies 
that lay on it, but the soldiers went over heaps of those bodies, as they ran 
upon such as fled from them. And now it was that the multitude of the 
robbers were thrast out [of the inner court of the temple] by the Romans, 
and had much ado to get into the outward court, and from thence into the 
city, while the remainder of the populace fled into the cloister of that outer 
court, As for the priests, eome of them plucked up from the holy house 
the spikes} that were upon it, with their bases, which were made of lead, 

© This Pores, if the word be not mistaken in the copies, exnnot well be that Peres 
which was beyond Jordan, whose mountains were at a considerable distance from Jor- 
den, and much too remote from Jerusalem to join in this echo at the conflagration of the 
temple; but Perea most be rather some mountain beyond the brook Cedron, or wae the 

‘Mount of Olives, or some oth: bout such a distance from Jerusalem; which obscr+ 

‘vation is eo obvious, that itis = wonder our commentators here take no notice of it, 


+ Reland, I 


‘vont the birda 
‘wero now npon it, a 
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and shot them at the Romans instead of darts. But then, as they gained 
nothing by eo doing, and as the fire burst out upon them, they retired to 
the wall, that was eight cubits broad, and there they tarried ; yet did two 
of these of eminence among them, who might have saved themselves by 
going over to the Romans, or have borne up with courage, and taken their 
fortune with others, throw themselves into the fire, and were burnt, to- 
gether with the holy house ; their names were Meirus the son of Belgas, 
and Joseph the sun of Dalens. 

2. And now the Romans, judging that it was in vain to spare what was 
round about the holy house, burnt all those places, as also the remains of 
the cloistera and the gates, two excepted; the one on the east side, and 
the other on the south; both which, however, they burnt afterward. They 
elso burnt down the treasury chambers, in which was an immense quan- 
tity of money, and an immense number of garments, and other precious 
goods there reposited ; and, to speak all in a few words, there it was that 
the entire riches of the Jews were heaped up together, while the rich peo- 
ple had there built themselves chambers [to contain such furniture.] The 
soldiers also came to the rest of the cloisters that were in the outer [court 
of the] temple, whither the women, and the children, and a great mixed 
multitude of the people fled, in number about six thousand. But before 
Ceesar had determined any thing about these people, or given the com- 
manders any orders relating to them, the soldiers were in such a rage, that 
they eet that cloister on fire; by which means it came to pass, that some 
of these were destroyed by throwing themselves down headlong, and some 
were burnt in the cloisters themselves. Nor did any one of 1) escape 
with his life. A false prophet was the occasion of these people's destruc- 
tion,* who had made a public proclamation in the city that very day, that 
“God commanded them to get upon the temple, and that there they should 
receive miraculous signs for their deliverance.” Now, there was then a 
great number of false prophets suborned by the tyrants to impose on the 
people, who denounced this to them, that they should wait for deliverance 
from God; and this was in order to keep them from deserting, and that 
they might be buoyed up above fear and care by such hopes. Now, a man 
that isin adversity does easily comply with such promises ; for, when such 
a seducer makes him believe that he shall be delivered from those miseries, 
which oppress him, then it is that the patient is fall of hopes of such his 
deliverance. 

8. Thus were the miserable people persuaded by these deceivers, and 
euch as belied God himself; while they did not attend, nor give credit 
to the signs that were eo evident, and did so plainly foretell their future 
desolation, but like men infatuated, without either eyes to see, or mind to 
consider, did not regard the denunciations that God made to them. Thus 
there was a start resembling a sword, which stood over the city, and a 
comett that continued a whole year. Thus also before the Jews’ rebellion, 
and before those commotions which preceded the war, when the people were 
come in great crowds to the feast of unleavened bread, on the eighth day 





® Reland here jastly takes notice that those Jows, who bad despised the true Pro- 
were derervedly abused and deluded by thers false ones, 
+ Whether Josephus means that thie war was different from that comet which lasted 
a whole yaar, I cannot certainly determine. His words most favoor their being diferent 
one from enether, 
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of the month Xanthicus,* [Nisan,] and at the ninth hour of the night, 20 
grent a light shone round the altar and the holy house, that it appeared to 
be bright day-time; which light Insted for half an hour. This light seemed 
to be a good sign to the unskilful, but was so interpreted by the sacred 
scribes, as to portend those events that followed immediately upon it. At 
the same festival also, an heifer, as she was led by the high priest to be sa- 
crificed, brought forth a lamb in the midst of the temple. Moreover the 
eastern gate of the inner [court of the] temple, which was of brass, and 
vastly heavy, and had been with difficulty shut by twenty men, and rested 
upon a basis armed with iron, and had bolts fastened very deep into the 
firm ficor, which was there made of one entire stone, waa geen to be opened 
of its own accord about the sixth hour of the night. Now, those that kept 
watch in the temple came hereapon running to the captain of the temple, 
and told him of it; who then came up thither, and, not without great diffi- 
culty, was able to shut the gates again. This also appeared to the vulgar 
to be a very happy prodigy, as if God did thereby open the gate of happi- 
nese, But the men of learning understood it, that the security of their 
holy house was dissolved of its own accord, and that the gate was opened 
for the advantage of their enemies. So these publicly declared, that the 
signal foreshowed the desolation that was coming upon them. Besides 
these, a few days after that feast, on the ons and twentieth day of the 
month Artemisius (Jyar,] a certain prodigious and incredible phenomenon 
appeared : I suppose the account of it would seem to bea fable, were it not 
related by those that saw it, and were not the events that followed it of 20 
considerable @ nature as to deserve such signals, for, before sun-setting, 
chariota and troops of soldiers in their armour were seen running about 
among the clouds, and surrounding of cities. Moreover, at that feast which 
we call Pentecost, as the priests were going by night into the inner {court 
of the] temple,+ as their custom was, to perform their sacred ministrations, 
they said, that in the first place they felt a quaking, and heard a great 
noise, and after they had heard a sound as of a multitude, saying, “ Let us 
remove hence.” But, what is still more terrible, there waa one Jesus the 
son of Ananus, @ plebeian, and an husbandman, who, four years before the 
war began, and at a time when the city was in very great peace aud pros- 
perity, came to that feast whereon it is our custom for every one to make 
tabernacles to God in the temple,{ began on a sudden to cry alond, “ A 
voice from the eset, a voice from the west, a voice from the four winds, a 
voice against Jerusalem and the holy house, a voice against the bride- 
grooms and the brides, and a voice against the whole people!” This was 

‘* Sinoe Josephus still uses the Syro-Macedonian month Xanthicus for the Jewish 
month Nisan, this 8tb, or as Nicephorus reads it, this 9th of Xanthicus or Ninan was 
almost a week before the Paseover on the 14th; about which time we learn from St. 
John that many uted to go “‘out of the country to Jerusalem to purify themselves,” 
Joba xi. 55. with xii. 1. in agreement with Josephus also, book v. chap. iii § 1. And 
it eight well bo, that in the sight of these this extraordinary ight might appear. 

4 This here seems to be the court of the priests. 

t Both Reland and Havercamp in this place alter the natural punctuation and sense 
of Josephus, and this contrary to the opinion of Valesius and Dr. Hudson, lest Josephus 
should say that the Jewn built booths or tents within the temple at the feast of ta- 
bermacles; which the latter rabbins will not allow to have been the anclent practice; 
but then, since it is expressly told ua in Nehemish, chap. vijl, 16. that in otill eldet 
times “ the Jews made booths in the courts of the house of God’ at that festival, Joce- 
phus may wel be permitted to say the same. And indeed the modern rabbins are of 
very authority in all euch matters of remote antiquity, 
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his cry, as he went about by day and by night, in all the Janes of the city. 
However, certain of the most eminent among the populace bad great indig- 
nation at this dire cry of his, and took up the man, and gave him a great 
number of severe stripes; yet did not he either eay any thing for himeelf, 
or any thing peculiar to those that chastised him, but still went on with the 
same words which he cried before. Hereupon our rulers, supposing, as 
the case proved to be, that this was sort of divine fury in the man, 
brought him to the Roman procurator; where he was whipped till his 
‘bones were lnid bare; yet did not he make any supplication for himeelf, 
nor shed any tears, but turning his voice to the most lamentable tone pos- 
sible, at every stroke of the whip his answer was, ‘ Wo, wo to Jerusalem !”” 
And when Albinus (for he was then our procurator) asked him, ‘Who he 
was? and whence he came? and why he uttered such words? he made 
no manner of reply to what he said, but stil! did not leave off his melan- 
choly ditty, till Albinus took him to be a madman, and dismissed him. 
Now, daring all the time that passed before the war begun, this man did 
not go near any of the citizens, nor was seen by them while he said #0; 
but he every day uttered these lamentable words, as if it were his preme- 
ditated vow, “ Wo, wo to Jerusalem!” Nor did he gave ill words to any 
of those that beat him every day, nor good words to those that gave him 
food; but this was his reply to all men, and indeed no other than a me- 
lancholy presage of what was to come. This cry of his was the loudest 
at the festivals; and he continued this ditty for seven years and five months, 
without growing hoarse, or being tired therewith, until the very time that 
he saw his presage in earnest fulfilled in our siege, when it ceased; for, 
as he was going round upon the wall, he cried out with his utmost force, 
“ Wo, wo to the city again, and to the people, and to the holy house!” 
And just as he added at the last, “‘ Wo, wo to myself also!” there came a 
atone out of one of the engines, and smote him, and killed him immedi- 
ately; and ashe was uttering the very same presages, he gave up the 


ghost. 

4, Now, if any one consider these things, he will find that God takes 
care of mankind, and by all ways possible foreshows to our race what is 
for their preservation, but that men perish by those miseries which they 
madly and voluntarily bring upon themselves; for the Jews, by demolish- 
ing the tower of Antonia, had made their temple four-square, while at the 
same time they bad it written in their sacred oracles, that “then should 
their city be taken, as well as their holy house, when once their temple 
should become four-square,” But now, what did the most elevate them in 
undertaking this war, was an ambiguous oracle that was fouad aleo in their 
eacred writings, how “ about that time one from their country should be~ 
come governor of the habitable earth.” The Jews took this prediction to 
belong to themselves in particular, and many of the wise men were thereby 
deceived in their determination. Now, this oracle certainly denoted the 
government of Vespasian, who was appointed emperor in Judea. How- 
ever, it is not possible for men to avoid fate, although they see it before- 
hand. But these men interpreted some of these signals according to their 
own pleasure, and some of them they utterly despised, until their mad- 
ness was demonstrated, buth by the taking of their city and their own de- 
struction. 
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CHAP. VI. 

How the Romans carried their Ensigue to the Temple, and made joyful Ac- 
elamations to Titus. The Speech that Titus made to the Jews when they 
made Application for Mercy. What Reply they made thereto; and bow 
that Reply moved Titus's Indignation against them, 

§ 1, Anv now the Romans, upon the fight of theseditious into the city, 
and upon the buraing of the holy house itself and of all the buildings round 
about it, brought their ensigns to the temple,* and eet them over againat 
ite eastern gate; and there did they offer sacrifices to them, and there did 
they meke Titus Imperator,t with the greatest acclamations of joy. And 
now all the soldiers had such vast quantities of the spoils which they had 
gotten by plunder, that in Syria a pound weight of gold was aold for half 
its former value, But as for those priests that kept themeelven still upon 
the wall of the holy house, there was a boy that, out of the thirst he was 
in, desired some of the Roman guards to give him their right hand as a 
security for his life, and confessed he was very thirsty. These guards com- 
minerated his age, aod the distress he was in, and gave him their right 
hands accordingly. So he came down himself, and drank some water, and 
filled the vease) he had with him when he came to them with water, and 
then went off, and fled away to his own friends; nox could any of those 
goad overtake him ; but still they reproached him for his perfidiousness. 

which he made this answer; ‘‘I have not broken the agreement; for 
the pocarity had given me wae not in order to my staying with you, but 
only in order to my coming down safely, and taking up some water ; both 
which things 1 have performed, and thereupon think myself to have been 

faithfal to my engagement.” Hereupon those whom the child had im- 

posed upon admired at.his cunning, and that on account of his age. On 

the fifth day afterward, the priests that were pined with the famine came 
down, and when they were brought to Titus by the guards, they begged 
for their lives: but he replied, That ‘the time of pardon was over as to 
them, and that this very holy house, on whose account only they could 
justly hope to be preserved, was destroyed, and that it was agreeable to 

‘their office, that priests should perish with the houte itself to which they 

belonged.” So he ordered them to be put to death. 

2. Bat as for the tyrants themselves, and those that were with then, 
when they found that they were encompassed on every side, and, as it 
wore, walled round, without any method of escaping, they desired to treat 
with Titus by word of mouth, Accordingly, such was the kindness of his 
nature, aud desire of preserving the city from destructinn, joined to the 
advice of his friends, who now thought the robbers were come to a temper, 
that he placed himself on the western side of the outer [court of thel 


* Take Havercomp's note here, “This (soya he) ia a remarkable plaoo:” and Ter- 
tullian truly says in his Apolegetic, chap. xvi. p. 162, that “the eatire religion of the 
Roman camp almost concisted in worshipping the ensigns, in swearing by the ensigna, 
and in preferring the ensigns before al} the [other] gods.” See what Havercamp says 
upon that place of Tertullian. 

‘+¢ This declaring Titus Imperator by the voldiers, upon such signal success, and the 
alangbter of such a vast number of ‘was according to the uaual practice of the 
‘Roun in like cases, as Reland assures us on this place, 

t The Jews of later times agree with Josephus, that there were hiding-places or sucrot 
chambers about the holy house, as Reland here informs us, where he thinks he las 
found these very walls desoried by thew. 
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temple; for there were gates on that side above the Xystus, and a bridge 
that connected the upper city to the temple. This bridge it was that lay 
between the tyrants and Czsar, and parted them; while the multitude stood 
on each side, those of the Jewiah nation about Simon and John, with great 
hopes of pardon, and the Romans about Cesar, in great expectation how 
Titus would receive their supplication. So Titus charged his soldiers to 
restrain their rage, and to let their darts alone, and appointed an inter- 

reter between them, which was a sign that he was the conqueror, and first 

gan the discourse, and said, ‘‘I hope you, sirs, are now satiated with 
the miseries of your country, who have not any just notions, either of our 
great power, or of your own great weakness, but have like madmen, after 
a violent and inconsiderate manner, made such attempts as have brought 
your people, your city, and your holy house, to destruction, You have 
been the men that have never left off rebelling since Pompey first conquered 
you; and have, since that time, made open war with the Romans, Have 
you depended on your multitude, while a very amall part of the Romau 
aoldiery have been atropg enough for you? Have yon relied on the fidelity 
of your confederates? And what nations are there, out of the limits of our 
dominion, that would choose to assist the Jews before the Romans? Are 
your bodies stronger than ours? Nay, you know that the [strong] Germans 
themselves are our servants, Have you stronger walls than we have? 
Pray, what greater obstacle is there than the wall of the ocean, with which 
the Britons are encompassed, and yet do adore the arms of the Romans? 
Do you exceed us in courage of soul, and in the sagacity of your com- 
mandets? Nay, indeed, you cannot but koow that the very Carthaginians 
have been conquered by us. It can therefore be nothing certainly but 
kindoess of us Romans which hath excited you against us, Who, in the 
first place, have given you this land to possess; and, in the next place, 
have set over you kings of your own nation; and, in the third place, have 
preserved the laws of your forefathers to you, and have withal permitted 
you to live, either by yourselves or among others, as it should please you ? 
and, what is our chief favour of all, we have given you leave to gather up 
that tribute which is paid to God,* with such other gifts that are dedicated 
to him; nor have we called those that carried these donations to account, 
nor prohibited them ; till at length you became richer than we ourselves, 
even when you were our enemies; and you made preparations for war 
against us with our own money ; nay, after sll, when you were in the en- 
joyment of all these advantages, you turned your too great plenty against 
those that gave it to you, and, like merciless serpents, have thrown out 
your poison against those that treated you kindly. I suppose, therefore, 
that you might despise the slothfulness of Nero, and, like limbs of the body 
that are broken or dislocated, you did then lie quiet, waiting for some other 
time, though still with a malicious intention, and have now shown your 
distemper to be greater than ever, and have extended your desires as far ax 
your impudent and immense hopes would enable you to do it. At this 
time my father came into this country, not with a design to punish you for 
what you had done under Cestius, but to admonish you ; for, had he come 
to overthrow your nation, he had run directly to your fountain-head, and 
had immediately iaid this city waste; wheress, he went and burnt Galilee 

© Spanheim notes here, that the Romans used to permit the Jews to collect their 


sacred tribute, and send it to Jerusalem: of which we have had abundant evidence in 
Jovephus alrendy on other occasions, 
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and the neighbouring parte, and thereby gave you time for repentance: 
which instance of humanity you took for an argument of his weakness, aud 
nourished up your impudence by our mildness. When Nero was gone out 
of the world, you did as the wickedest wretches would have done, and 
en yourselves to act against us by our civil dissensions, and abured 
that time, when both I and my father were gone away for Egypt to make 
preparations for this war. Nor were you ashamed to raise disturbances 
Bguinst us when we were made emperors, and thie while you had ex- 
perienced how mild we had been, when we were no more than generals of 
the army. But when the government was devolved upon us, andall other 
people did thereupon lie quiet, and even foreign nations sent embaeties, 
and congratulated our access to the government, then did you Jews show 
yourselves to be our enemies, You sent embassies to those of your nation 
that are beyond Euphrates, to assist you in your raising disturbances: new 
walls were built by you round your city, sedition arose, and one tyraut con- 
tended against another, and a civil war broke out among you; such indeed 
an became none but so wicked a people as you are, I then came to this 
city, as unwillingly sent by way father, and received melancholy injunctiona 
from him, When I heard that the people were disposed to peace, I re- 





joiced at I exhorted you to leave off these proceedings, before I began 
this war: I spared you even when you had fought against me a great 
while: I gave my right hand as a security to the deserters: I observed 
what I had promised faithfully. When they fled to me, I had compassion 
on many of those that I had taken captive: I tortured those that were 
eager for war, inorder to restrain them. It was unwilling]y that I brooght 
amy engines of war against your walls: I always prohibited my soldiers, 
when they were set upon your slaughter, from their severity against you. 
After every victory I persuaded you to peace, as though I had been myself 
conquered. When I came near your temple, I again departed from the 
laws of war, and exhorted you to spare your own sanctuary, and to pre- 
eerve your holy house to yourselves. I allowed you a quiet exit out of it, 
and security for your preservation; nay, if you had a mind, I gave you 
leave to fight in another place. Yet have you still despised every one of 
my proposals, and have set fire to your holy house with your own hands, 
And now, vile wretches, do you desire to treat with me by word of mouth ? 
To what purpose is it that you would save such a holy house as this was, 
which is now destroyed? Wha: preservation can you now desire, after the 
destruction of your temple? Yet do you etand still at this very time in 
your armour! nor can you bring yourselves eo much as to pretend to be 
supplicants even in this your utmost extremity. © miserable creatures! 
‘What is it you depend on? Are not your people dead? is not your holy 
house gone? is not your city in my power? and are not your own very 
lives in my handa? And do you still deem it a part of valour to die? How- 
ever, I will not imitate your madness, If you will throw down your arms, 
and deliver up your bodies to me, I grant you your lives: and I will act 
like a mild master of a family; what cannot be healed shall be punished, 
and the rest I will preserve for my own use.” 

8. To thet offer of Titus they made this reply, that ‘they could not 
accept of it, because they had sworn never to do so, but they desired they 
might have leave to go through the wall that had been made about them, 
with their wives and children ; for they would go into the desert, and leave 
the city to him.” At this Titus had great indignation, that when they 
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were in the case of men already taken captives, they should pretend to make 
their own terms with him, as if they had been conquerors. So he ordered 
this proclamation to be made to them, that “‘ they should no more come ont, 
ta him as deserters, nor hope for any farther security; for that be would 
henceforth spare nobody, but fight them with his whole army; and that 
they might save themselves aa well as they could; for that be would from 
henceforth treat them according to the laws of war.” So he gave ordera 
to the soldiers both to burn and to plander the city; who did nothing in- 
deed that day, but on the next day they set fire to the repository of the 
archives, to Acra, to the council-house, and to the place called Ophlas; at 
which time the fire proceeded as far as the palace of queen Helena, which 
was in the middle of Acra: the lanes also were burnt down, as were aleo 
those houses that were full of the dead bodies of such as were destroyed by 
famine. 
4, On the same day it was that the eons and brethren of Izates the king, 
together with many others of the eminent men of the populace, got together 
there, and besought Cesar to give them his right hand for their security ; 
upon which, though he was very angry at all that were now remaining, 
yet did he not lay aside his old moderation, but received these men. At 
that time indeed, he kept them all in custody, but still bound the king’s 
sons and kinsmen, and led them with him to Rome, in order to make them 
hostages for their country’s fidelity to the Romans, 


CHAP. VIL. 

What afterwards befell the Seditious, when they had done a great deal of Mis- 
chief, and suffered many Misfortunes ; and also how Cesar became Master 
of the Upper City. 

§ 1. Anp now the seditious rashed into the royal palace, into which 
many had put their effects, because it was so strong, and drove the Ro- 
mans away from it. They also slew all the people that had crowded into 
it, who were in number about eight thousand four hundred, and plundered 
them of what they had. They also took two of the Romans alive; the one 
was a horseman, and the other a footman. They then cut the throat of 
the footman, and immediately had him drawn through the whole city, as 
revenging themselves upon the whole body of the Romans by this one in- 
stance, But the horseman said he had somewhat to suggest to them in 
order to their preservation; whereupon he was brought before Simon, but 
he having nothing to say when he was there, he was delivered to Ardalus, 
one of hie commanders, to be punished, who bound his hands behind him, 
and pat a riband over his eyes, and then brought him out over against the 
Romans, es intending to cut off his head. But the man prevented that 
execution, and ran away to the Romans, and this while the Jewish execu- 
tioner was drawing out his eword. Now when he was gotten away from 
the enemy, Titua could not think of putting him to death, but, because he 
deemed him unworthy of being a Roman soldier any longer, on account 
that he had been taken alive by the enemy, he took away his arms, and 
ejected him out of the legion whereto he had belonged; which, to one 
thet had a sense of shame, was = penalty severer than death itself. 

2. On the next day the Romans drove the robbers out of the lower city, 
and set all on fire as far aa Siloam. These soldiers were indeed glad to 
see the city destroyed; but they missed the plunder, because the seditious 
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had carried off all their effects, and were retired into the upper city; for 
they did not yet at all repent of the mischiefs they had done, but were in- 
tolent, as if they had done well; for, as they saw the city on fire, they 
‘appeared cheerful, and put on joyful countenances, in expectation, as they 
said, of death toend their miseries. Accordingly, as the people were now 
alain, the holy house was burnt down, and the city was on fire, there was 
nothing further left for the enemy to do, Yet did not Josephus grow 
weary, even in this utmost extremity, to beg of them to spare what was 
left of the city: he spoke largely to them about their barbarity and im- 
piety, and gave them his advice in order to their escape; though he gained 
nothing thereby more than to be laughed at by them; and as they could 
not think of surrendering themselves up, because of the oath they had 
taken, nor were strong enough to fight with the Romans any longer upon 
the square, as being surrounded on all sides, and a kind of prisoners al- 
ready, yet were they so accastomed to kill people, that they could not 
restrain their right hands from acting accordingly. So they dispersed 
themselves before the city, and laid themselves in ambuah among its ruins, 
to catch those that attempted to desert to the Romans. Accordingly, many 
such deserters were caught by them, and were all slain; for these were too 
weak, by reason of their want of food, to fly away from them; 80 their 
dead bodies were thrown tothe dogs. Now every other sort of death was 
thought more tolerable than famine, insomuch that, though the Jews de- 
spaired of mercy, yet would they fly to the Romans, and would themselves, 
even of their own accord, fall among the murderous rebels also. Nor was 
there any place in the city that had no dead bodies in it, but what was 
entirely covered with those that were killed, either by the famine or the 
rebellion; and all was full of the dead bodies of such as had perished either 
by that sedition or by that famine. 

3. So now the last hope which supported the tyrants, and that crew of 
robbers who were with them, was in the caves and caverns under ground, 
whither, if they would once fly, they did uot expect to be searched ont, but 
endeavoured that, after the whole city should be destroyed, and the Ro- 
mans gone away, they might come out again, and escape from them, This 
was no better than a dream of theirs, for they were not able to lie hid either 
from God or from the Romans. However, they depended on these under- 
ground eubterfages, and set more places on fire than did the Romans 
themselves; and those that fled ont of their houses thus set on fire, into 
the ditches, they killed without mercy, end pillaged them slso; and if they 
discovered food belonging to any one, they seized upon it, and swallowed 
it down, together with their blood also; nay, they were now come to fight 
one with another about their plunder; and I cannot but think that, had 
not their destruction prevented it, their barbarity would have made them. 
taste even of the dead bodies themselves. 


CHAP. VILE. 

How Cesar raised Banks round about the Upper City,* and when they were 
completed, gave orders that the Machines should be brought. He then pos- 
sessed himself of the whole City. 

§.1. Now when Caesar perceived that the upper city was so steep that it 
couid not poseibly be taken without raising banks against it, he distributed 
* i.e, Mount Bion. 
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the several parts of that work among his army, and this on the twentieth 
day of the month Lous [Ab.] Now, the carriage of the materials was a 
difficult task, since all the trees, as I have already told you, that were about 
the city, within the distance of a hundred furlongs, had their branches cut 
off already, in order to make the former banks. The works that belonged 
to the four legions were erected on the west side of the city, over against 
the royal palace; but the whole body of the auxiliary troops, with the 
rest of the multitude that were with them, [erected their banks] at the 
Xyeiua, whence they reached to the bridge, and that tower of Simon which 
he had built as a citadel for himself against John, where they were at war 
with one another. 

2. It was at this time that the commanders of the Idumeans got together 
privately, and took counsel about surrendering up themeelves to the Ro- 
mans, Accordingly, they sent five men to Titus, and entreated him to give 
them his right hand for their security. So Titus, thinking that the tyrants 
would yield if the Idameans, upon whom a great part of the war depended, 
were once withdrawn from them, after some reluctancy and delay, complied 
with them, and gave them security for their lives, and sent the five men 
back. But as these Idameans were preparing to march out, Simon per- 
ceived it, and immediately slew the five men that had gone to Titus, and 
took their commanders, and put them in prison, of whom the most violent 
was Jacob, the son of Sosas; but as for the multitude of the Idumeans, 
who did not at all know what to do, now their commanders were taken 
from them, he had them watched, and secured the walls by a more nume- 
tous garrison. Yet could not that garrison resist those that were desert- 
ing; for, although a great number of them were slain, yet were the de- 
verters many more in number. These were all received by the Romans, 
becanse Titus himself grew negligent as to his former orders for killing 
them, and because the very soldiers grew weary of killing them, and be- 
cause they hoped to get some money by sparing them ; for they left only 
the populace, and gold the rest of the multitude,* with their wives and 
children, and every one of them at a very low price; and that because such 
as were sold were very many, and the buyers were few; and although 
Titus bad made proclamation beforehand that no deserter should come 
alone by himeelf, that so they might bring out their families with them, yet 
did he receive such as these also. However, he set over them such as were 
to distingaish some from others, in order to see if any of them deserved to 
be punished. And, indeed, the number of those that were sold was im- 
menee; but of the populace about forty thousand were saved, whom Cesar 
let go whither every one of them pleased. 

S. But now at this time it was that one of the priests, the son of The- 
buthus, whose name was Jesus, upon his having security given him by the 
oath of Cesar that he should be preserved, upon condition that he should 
deliver to him certain of the precious things that had been reposited in the 

* This innumerable multitude of Jews that were “sold” by the Romens were an 


eminent completion of God's ancient threatening by Moses, thst if they spostatized from 
their obedience to his laws, they would be “‘sold unto their enemies for bondmen and 


Dondwomen.” Deut. xxviii. 68. See more especially the note on chap. ix. } 2. Butthe 
thiog is here particularly remarkable, hat adds, though they should be “cla” 
for 2” ie. either they should have noze to redeem 





ves, yet “no man ahall buy them : 
them from this eale into slavery, or, rather, that the slaves to be sold should be more 
‘han were ihe purchasers for ikem, and ee they should be sold for lille or nothing, 
which in what Josephus here afirme to have been the case at this tine. 
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temple,* came out of it, and delivered him from the wall of the holy house 
two candlesticks, like to those that lay in the holy house, with tables, and 
cisterns, and vials, all made of solid gold, and very heavy. He also deli- 
‘vered to him the veils and the garments, with the precious stones, and # 
great number of other precious vessels that belonged to their sacred worship. 
‘The treasurer of the temple also, whose name was Phineas, was seized on, 
and showed Titus the coats and girdles of the priests, with # great quantity 
of purple and scarlet, which were there reposited for the uses of the veil, 
‘aa also a great deal of cinnamon and cassia, with a large quantity of other 
sweet spices which used to be mixed together,t and offered as incense to 
God every day. A great many other treasures were also delivered to him, 
with sacred ornements of the temple not a few; which things thus deli- 
vered to Titna obtained of him for this man the same pardon that he had 
allowed to such as deserted of their own accord. 

4, And now were the banks finished on the seventh day of the month 
Gorpieus (Eln!,) in eighteen days’ time, when the Romans brought their 
machines against the wall. But for the seditious, some of them, as despair- 
ing of saving the city. retired from the wall to the citadel; others of them 
‘went down into the subterranean vaults, though still a great many of them 
defended themselves against those that brought the engines for the bat- 
tery; yet did the Romans overcome them by their number and by their 
strength; and, what was the principal thing of all, by going cheerfully 
about their work, while the Jews were quite dejected, and become weak. 
Now, as soon as a of the wall was battered down, and certain of the 
towers yielded to the impression of the battering-rams, those that opposed 
themselves fled away, and such a terror fell upon the tyrants, as was much 
reer than the occasion required; for, before the enemy got over the 

reach, they were quite stunned, and were immediately for flying away. 
And now one might see there men, who had hitherto been so insolent and 
arrogant in their wicked practices, to be cast down, and to tremble, inso- 
much that it wold pity one’s heart to observe the change that waa made 
in those vile persons. Accordingly, they ran with great violence upon the 
Roman wall that encompassed them, in order to force away those that 
guarded it, and to break through it, and get away. But when they saw 
that those who had formerly been faithful to them had gone away, (us in- 
deed they were fied whitheraoever the great distress they were in perenaded 
them to flee,) as also when those that came running before the rest told 
them that the western wal) was entirely overthrown, while others said the 
Romans were gotten in, and others that they were near, and looking ont 
for them, which were only the dictates of their fear, which imposed upon 
their sight, they fell upon their face, and greatly lamented their own mad 
conduct ; and their nerves were 20 terribly loosed, that they could not flee 
away. And here one may chiefly reflect on the power of God exercised 
upon these wicked wretches, and on the good fortune of the Romans; for 
these tyrants did now wholly deprive themselves of the security they had 
in their own power, and came down from those very towers of their own 


© What became of these spoils of the temple that escaped the fire, see Josephus him- 
velf hereafter, b. vil. chap. v, Reland de Spoliis Templi, p. 129.~188. 

+ Thene various sorte of spices, even more than those four which Moses prescribed, 
od, ici, $4, we go were aned in their public wonip ander Hero's temple, Pert 
cularly cinnamon and cassis, which takes particular notice of, as agrecing with 
tthe latter testimony of the Talmudists. 
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accord, wherein they could have never been taken by force, nor indeed by 
any other way than by famine. And thus did the Romans, when they had 
taken such great pains about weaker walls, get by good fortune what they 
could never have gotten by their engines: for three of these towers were 
too strong for all mechanical engines whatsoever, concerning which we 
have treated of before. 

5. So they now left these towers of themselves, or rather they were 
ejected out of them by God himself, and fled immediately to that valley 
which was under Siloam, where they again recovered themselves out of 
the dread they were in for a while, and ran violently against that part of 
the Roman wall which lay on that side; but us their courage was too much 
epreseed to make their attacks with sufficient force, and their power was 
now broken with fear and affliction, they were repulsed by the guards, and, 
dispersing themselves at distances from each other, went down into the 
subterranean caverns. So the Romans, being now become masters of the 
walls, they both placed their engines upon the towers, and made joyful 
acclamations for the victory they had gained, as having found the end of 
this war much lighter than its beginning: for when they had gotten uj 
the last wall without any bloodshed, they could hardly believe what they 
found to be true; but seeing nobody to oppose them, they stood in doubt 
whet such an unusual solitude could mean. But when they went in num- 
bers into the Janes of the city, with their swords drawn, they slew those 
whom they overtook without mercy, and set fire to the houses whither the 
Jews were fled, and burnt every soul in them, and Inid waste a great many 
of the rest; and when they were come to the houses to plunder them, they 
found in them entire families of dead men, and the upper rooms fall of dead 
corpses, that is, of such as died by the famine; they then stood in horror 
at this sight, and went out without touching any thing. Bat, although 
‘they had this commiseration for such as were destroyed in that manner, 
yet had they not the same for those that were still alive, but they ran every 
one throngh whom they met with, and obstructed the very lanes with their 
dead bodies, and made the whole city run down with blood, to such a 
degree indeed, that the fire of many of the houses was quenched with these 
men’s blood. And truly s0 it happened, that though the slayers left off at 
the evening, yet did the fire greatly prevail in the night; and, as all was 
burning, came that eighth day of the month Gorpieus (Elul] upon Jeru- 
salem, a city that had been liable to so many miseries during this niege, 
that, had it always enjoyed as much happiness from its first foundation, it 
would certainly have been the envy of the world, Nor did it on any other 
account so much deserve these sore misfortunes, as by producing such 
generation of men as were the occasion of this its overthrow. 


CHAP. IX. 

What Instructions Cesar gave when he was come within the City. The 
number of the Captives, and of those that perished in the Siege; as also 
conversing those that had escaped into the subterranean Caverns, among 
whom were the tyrante Simon and John themselves. 

§ 1. Now when Titus was come into this [upper] city, he admired not 
only wome other places of strength in it, but particularly those strong 
towers which the tyrants, in their mad conduct, had relinquished : for when 
he saw their solid altitade, and the largeness of their several stones, and 
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the exactness of their joints, as also how great was their breadth, and how 
extenzive their length, he expressed himeelf after the following manner: 
“We have certainly had God for our assistant in this war, and it was 0 
other than God who ejected the Jews ont of these fortifications; for what 
could the hands of men, or any machines, do towards overthrowing these 
towers?" At which time he bad many such discourses to his friends; he 
also let auch go free as had been bound by the tyrante, and were left in the 
prisons, To conclude, when he entirely demolished the reat of the city, 
and overthrew its walls, he left these towers as a monument of his good 
fortune, which had proved his auxiliary, and enabled him to take what 
could not otherwise have been taken by him. 

2. And now, since his soldiers were already quite tired with killing men, 
and yet there appeared to be a vast multitude still remaining alive, Cosar 
gave orders that they should kill none but those that were in arms, and 
opposed them, but should take the rest alive. But, together with those 
whom they had orders to slay, they slew the aged and the infirm; but for 
those that were in their flourishing age, and who might be useful to them, 
they drove them together into the temple and shut them up within the 
walls of the court of-the women; over which Cesar set one of his freed 
men, a also Fronto, one of his own friends, which last was to determine 
every one’s fate, according to his merits. So this Fronto slew all those 
that had been seditious, and robbers, who were impeached one by another ; 
but of the young men he choee out the tallest and most beautiful, and re- 
eerved them for the triumph; and es for the reat of the multitude that 
‘were about seventeen years old, he put them into bonds, and sent them to 
the Egyptian mines.* Titus also rent a great number into the provinces, 
a8 a present to them, that they might be destroyed upon the theatres, by 
the sword, and by the wild beasts; but those that were under seventeen 
years of age were sold for slaves. Now during the days wherein Fronto 
‘was distinguiahing these men, there perished for want of food eleven thou- 
sand; some of whom did not teste any food, through the hatred their 
guards bore to them, and othera would not take in any when it was given 
to them, The multitude also was so very great, that they were in want 
even of corn for their sustenance. 

3. Now the nambert of those that were carried captive during this 
whole war was collected to be ninety-seven thousand ; as was the number 
of those who perished during tae whole siege eleven hundred thousand, 
the greater part of whom were indeed of the same nation, [with the citi- 
zens of Jerusalem,] but not belonging to the city iteelf ; for they were come 
‘up from all the country to the feast of unleavened bread, and were on a 

# See the several predictions, that the Jews, if they became obstinate in their idola- 
try and wickedness, should be sent again, or sold into Egypt for their punishment, Deut. 
xxviii. 68. Jor. xliv.7. Hos. viii. 12. ix. 3, xi 4,5. End. xv. 10—13. with Authentic 
Records, part i, page 49, 121. and Reland Palestina, tom. ii. page 715. 

f Te. ‘whole multitude of Jews that were destroyed during the entire seven years 
bi tans taceeo keene enema 
1,837,490, Nor could thers have teen thet ‘number of Jews in Toco te be de. 
atsoyed in this siege, aa will be ly set dowa by Jossphus, but that both Jews and 
proselytes of jastice were just thea come up out of the other countries of Galilee, Sa- 
maria, Judes, and Peres, and other remoter regions, to the Passover, in vast numbers, 
and therein cooped up, 28 in @ prison, by the | army, as Josephus himself well 
observes in this and the next seotion, and aa in exactly related elacwhere, b. v, obap. fii 
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wudden shnt up by an army, which at the very first occasioned uo great a 
straitness among them, that there came a pestilential destruction upon them, 
and soon afterwards such a famine, as destroyed them more suddenly. 
And that this city could contain so many people in it, is manifest by 
that number of them which was taken under Cestius, who being desir- 
ous of informing Nero of the flower of the city, who otherwise was dis- 
posed to contemn that nation, entreated the high priests, if the thing were 
possible, to take the number of their whole multitude. So these high 
priesta, upon the coming of that feast which is called the Passover, when 
they slay their sacrifices, from the ninth hour till the eleventh, but eo that 
acompany not less than ten* belong to every sacrifice, (for it is not law- 
ful for them to feast by themselves,) and many of us are twenty in a com- 
pany, found the number of sacrifices was two hundred fifty-six thousand 
and five hundred; which, upon the allowance of no more than ten that 
feast together, amounts to two million seven hundred thousand and two 
hundred persons that were pure and holy, for as to those who have the 
leprosy, or the gonorrhces, or women that have their monthly courses, or 
such as are otherwise polluted, it is not lawful for them to be partakers of 
this sacrifice; nor indeed for any foreigners neither, who come hither to 
worship. 

4. Now this vast multitude is indeed collected out of remote places, but 
the entire nation was now shut up by fate, as in prison, and the Roman 
army encompassed the city when it was crowded with inhabitants. Ac- 
cordingly the multitude of those that therein perished, exceeded all the de- 
structions that either men or God ever brought upon the world; for, to 
speak only of what was publicly known, the Romans slew some of them, 
some they carried captives, and others they made a search for under ground, 
and when they found where they were, they broke up the ground and elew 
all they met with. There were also found slain there above two thousand 
persons, partly by their own hands, and partly by one other, but chiefly 
destroyed by the famine: but then, the ill savour of the dead bodies was 
most offensive to those that lighted upon them, insomuch that some were 
obliged to get away immediately, while othera were so greedy of guin, that 
they would go in among the dead bodies that lay on heaps, and tread upon 
them; for a great deal of treasure was found in these caverns, and the 
hope of gain made every way of getting it to be esteemed lawful. Many 
alao of those that had been put in prison by the tyrants were now brought 
out: for they did not leave off their barbarous cruelty at the very lasts 
yet did God avenge himself upon them both, in a manner agreeable to jus- 
tice. As for John, he wanted food together with his brethren, in these 
caverns, and begged that the Romans would now give him their right 


© This number of » company for one pascha. lamb, between ten and twenty, agrees 
exactly with the number thirteen, at our Saviour'a last passover, As to the whol: 
ber of the Jews that used to come up to the passover, and eat of it at Jerusnlem, 
ii, iv. § 8. The number ought to be here indeed just ten times the 

just 2,565,000 by Josephue’ own reasoning: whereas it is, in 
his present copies, no less than 2,700,000, which last number is, however, nearest the 
other number in the place now cited, which is 3,000,000. But what is here chiefly re- 
smarkable 1s this, that no foreign nation ever came thus to destroy the Jews at any ot 
their solemn festivals, from the days of Moses till this time, but came now upon their 
apostany from God, and from obedience to him. Nor is it possible, in the natare of things, 
that in any other nation euch vast numbera should be gotten together, and perish in the 
siege of any one city whatsoever, as now happened in Jerasalem. 
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‘hand for security, which he had often proudly rejected before: but for 
Simon, he atruggled hard with the distress he was in, till he waa forced to 
surrender himself, as we shall relate hereafter: 20 he was reserved for the 
triumph, and to be then slain ; as was John condemned to perpetual im- 
Prisonment. And now the Romans set fire to the extreme parte of the 
city, and burnt them down, and entirely demolished its walls. 


CHAP. X. 


That whereas the City of Jerusalem had been taken five times formerly, this 
was the second time of its Desolation. A brief Account of its History. 

§ 1, And thus was Jerusalem teken, in the second year of the reign of 
‘Vespasian, on the eighth day of the month Gorpiens, [Elul.} ft had been 
taken five times before,* though this was the second time of its desolation ; 
for Shisbak, the king of Egypt, and after him Antiochus, and after him 
Pompey, and after him Sosias and Herod, took the city, but still preserved 
it; but before all these, the king of Babylon conquered it, and made it 
desolate, one thousand four hundred and sixty-eight years and six months 
after it was built, But he who first builtt it was a potent man among the 
Canaanites, and is iu our tongue called [Melchisedek,] The Righteous 
King, for such he really was; on which account he was [there] the first 
priest of God, and first built a temple [there,] and called the city Jerusa- 
salem, which was formerly called Salem. However, David, the king of the 
Jews, ejected the Canaanites, and settled his own people therein, It was 
demolished entirely by the Babylonians, four hundred and seventy-seven 
years and six months after him, And from King David, who was the 
first of the Jews who reigned therein, to this destruction under Titus, were 
one thousand one hundred and seventy-nine years; but from its firet 
building, till this last destruction, were two thousand one hundred seventy- 
seven years; yet hath not its great autiquity, nor its vast riches, nor the 
diffusion of its nation over all the habitable earth, nor the greatness of the 
veneration paid to it on a religious account, been sufficient to preserve it 
from being destroyed. And thus ended the siege of Jerusalem. 





N.B. This is the proper place for such as liave closely attended to tneve later oooks 
of the War, to peruse, and that with equal attention, those distinct and plain predictions 
of Jesun of Nazareth, in the Gospels, thereto relating, us compared with their exact 
completions in Josephus’ history; upon which completioas, as Dr. Whitby well ob- 
serves, Annot, on Matt, xsiv. 2. no sraall part of the evidence for the truth of the Chrie- 
tian religion does depend; and as I have, step by step, compared them together m my 
Literal Accomplishment of Scripture Prophecies, ‘The reader ie to obterve farther that 
the true reacon why I have so seldom taken notice of those completions in the course of 
those notev, notwithstanding their being ao very remarkable, and frequently so very ob- 
vious, is this, that I had entirely prevented myself in that treatise beforehand ; to which, 
therefore, I must here, once for all, seriously refer every inquisitive reader. 




















* Besides these five here enumerated, who had taken Jerusalem of old, Josephus, 
upon farther recollection, reckons a sixth, Antiq. b. xii. chap. i. § 1. who abould have 
been here inserted in the second place, I mean Ptolemy, the son of Li 

+ Why the great Bochart should say, De Pheenic. Colon. ». ii chap. iv. that “there 
ave in this clause of Josephus as many mistakes a1 words,” I do by no means under- 
stand. Josephus thought Melchivedek first built, or rather rebuilt, and adorned this 
city, and that it waa then called Salem, as Peal. Ix . that it afterwards came to be 

Jed Jes lem; and thet Melchisedek, being a priest as well as a king, built to the 
‘true God ‘a temple, or place for public divine worship and pacrifice ; all which 
things may be wary true, for aught we know to the contrary. And for the wor” * 
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CONTAINING THE INTERVAL OF ABOUT THREB YEARG.—FROM THE TAKING 
UF JERUSALEM, BY TITUS, TO THR SEDITION OF THE JEWS AT CYBRNE. 


CHAP. I, 


How the entire City of Jerusalem was demolished, excepting three Towers ; 
‘and how Titus commended his soldiers in a Speech made to them, and dis- 
tributed rewards to them, and then dismissed many of them. 


§ 1. Now as soon as the army had no more people to slay or to plunder, 
because there remained none to be the objects of their fury, (for they would 
not have spared any, had there remained any other such work to be done,) 
Cwear gave ordera that they should now demolish the entire city and 
temple, but should leave as many of the towers standing as were of the 
greatest eminency, that is, Phasaelus, and Hippicus, and Mariamne, and so 
much of the wall as enclosed the city on the west side. Thia wall was 
spared, in order to afford 5 camp for such as were to lie in garrison, as 
were the towers also spared, in order to demonstrate to posterity what 
kind of city it was, and how well fortified, which the Roman valour had 
subdued; but for all the rest of the wall, it was so thoroughly laid even 
with the ground by those that dug it up to the foundation, that there was 
left nothing to make those that came thither believe it hud ever been 
inhabited. This was the end which Jerusalem came to by the madness of 
those that were for innovations; a city otherwise of great magnificence, 
and of mighty fame among all mankind. 

2. But Cesar resolved to leave there as a guard, the tenth legion, with 
certain troops of horsemen, and coropanies of footmen. So, having en- 
tirely completed this war, he was desirous to commend his whole army on 
account of the great exploits they had performed, and to bestow proper 
rewards on euch as had signalized themselves therein, He had thereforea 
great tribunal made for him in the midst of the place where he had for- 
merly encamped, and stood upon it with his principal commanders about 
him, and spoke so a8 to be heard by the whole army in the manner 
following : “That he returned them abundance of thank for their good 
will which they had showed to him: he commended them for that ready 
obedience they had exhibited in this whole war, which obedience had 
appeared in the many and great dangers which they had courageously 
undergone; aa also for that courage they bad shown, and had thereby 
augmented of themselves their country’s power, and had made it evident to 
all men, that neither the multitude of their enemies, nor the strength of 
their places, nor the largeness of their cities, nor the rash boldness and 
brutish rage of their antagonists, were sufficient at any time to get clear of 
the Roman valour, although some of them may have fortuse in many 
respecte on their side. He said further, thet it was but reasonable for 
them to pat an end to this war, now it had lasted 20 long, for they had 
nothing better to wish for when they entered into it; and that this hap- 
pened more favourably for them, and more for their glory, that all the 


temple, as if it must needs belong to the great temple built by Solomon long afterward, 
Josephus himeclf uses nace for the small tabernacle of Moses, Antig. b, iii, chap vi § 4 
Seo also Antiq, b. ii. chap. vi. § 1. ax he here presently asea deren Sor a large and apien- 
did nynagogue of the Jewa at Antioch, b, vii. chap. ili. § 8. 
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Romans had willingly accepted of those for their governors, and the cura- 
tors of their dominions, whom they had chosen for them, and had sent 
into their own country for that purpose, which still continued under the 
tmanegement of those whom they had pitched on, and were thankful to 
them for pitching upon them, ‘That accordingly, although he did both 
admire, and tenderly regard them all, because he knew that every one of 
them had gone as cheerfully about thrir work, as their abilities and oppor- 
tunities would give them leave; yet he said, that he would immediately 
bestow rewards and dignities on those that had fought the most bravely, 
and with greater force, and had signalized their conduct in the most 
glorious manner, and had made his army more famous by their noble ex- 
ploits; and that no one who hed been willing to take more pains than 
another, ehould miss of a just retribution for the same; for that he had 
been exceeding careful about this matter, and that the more, because he 
had much rather reward the virtues of his fellow-soldiers than punish such 
as had offended.” 

3. Hereupon Titus ordered those whose business it was, to read the list 
of all that had performed great exploits in this war, whom he called to 
him by their names, and commended them before the company, and re- 
joiced in them in the same manner as a man would have rejoiced in his 
own exploits. He also put on their heads crowns of gold, and golden 
ornamenta about their necks, and gave them long spears of gold, and 
ensigns that were made of silver, and removed every one of them toa 
higher rank; and, besides this, he plentifully distributed among them out 
of the spoils, and the other prey they had taken, silver, and gold, and gar- 
mente. So when they had all thesc honours bestowed on them, according 
to his own appointment made to every one, and he had wished all sorts of 
happiness to the whole army, he came down, among the great acclama- 
tions which were made to him, apd then betook himself to offer thavk- 
offerings (to the gods,] and at once sacrificed a vast number of oxen, that 
stood ready at the altars, and distributed them among the army to feast 
on, And when he had stayed three days among the principal commanders, 
and so long feasted with them, he sent away the rest of his army to the 
several places where they would be every one best situated; but permitted 
the tenth legion to stay as a guard ot Jerusalem, and did not send them 
away beyond Euphrates, where they had been before. And as he remem- 
hered that the twelfth legion had given way to the Jews, under Cestius 
their general, he expelled them out of all Syria, for they had lain formerly 
at Rapbanes, and sent them away to a place called Meletine, near Eu- 
phrates, which isin the limits of Armenia and Cappadocia : he also thought 
fit that two of the legions ehould atay with him, till he should go to Egypt. 
He then went down with his army to that Cesarea which lay by the sea 
side, and there Jaid up the rest of his spoils in great quantities, and gave 
order that the captives should be kept there; for the winter season hin- 
dered them from sailing into ftaly. 





CHAP. Ii. 
How Titus exhibited all sorts of Shows at Cesarea Philippi. Concerning 
Simon the Tyrant, how he was taken, and reserved for the Triumph. 
_§1. Now at the same time that Titus Cwrsar Iny at the siege of Jerusalem, 
did Vespasian go on board a merchant ship, and sailed from Alexandria to 
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Rhodes ; whence he eailed away in ships with three rows of oars, and as he 
touched at several citics that Jay in his road, he was joyfully received by 
them all, and so passed over from Ionia into Greece; whence he set sail 
from Corcyra to the promontory of Japyx, whence he took his journey by 
land. But as for Titus, be marched from that Cesarea which lay by the 
seaside, and came to that which is named Cesarea Philippi, and stayed 
there a considerable time, and exhibited all sorts of shows there. And 
here a great number of the captives were destroyed, some being thrown to 
wild begets, and others in multitudes forced to kill one another, as if they 
were their enemies. And here it wes that Titus wae informed of the 
seizure of Simon, the son of Gioras, which was made after the manner 
following. This Simon, during the siege of Jerusalem, was in the upper 
city, but when the Roman army was gotten within the walls, and were 
laying the city waste, he then took the most faithful of his friends with 
him, and among them some that were stone cutters, with those iron tools 
which belonged to their occupation, and as great a quantity of provisions 
es would suffice them for a long time, and let himself and all them down 
into @ certain subterraneous cavern that was not visible above ground. 
Now, so far as had been digged of old, they went onward along it without 
disturbance ; but where they met with solid earth, they dug a mine under 
ground, and this, in hopes that they should be able to proceed eo far as 
to rise from under ground, in a safc place, and by that means escape, But 
when they came to make the experiment, they were disappointed of their 
hope; for the miners could make but small progress, and that with diffi- 
culty also; insomuch that their provisions, though they distributed them 

measure, began to falthem. And vow Simon, thinking he might be 
able to astonish and elude the Romans, put on a white frock, and buttoned 
upon him a purple cloak, and appeared out of the ground in the place 
where the temple had formerly been. At the first indeed those that saw 
him were greatly astonished, and stood etill where they were; but after- 
ward they came nearer to him, and asked him who he was? Now Simon 
would not tell them, but bade them call for their captain; and when they 
ran to call him, Terentius Rufus,* who was left to command the army there, 
came to Simon, and learned of him the whole truth, and kept him in bonds, 
and let Cesar know that he was taken. Thus did God bring thia man to 
be punished for what bitter and eavage tyranny he hed exercised against 
his countrymen, by those who were his worst enemies: and this while he 
was not subdued by violence, but voluntarily delivered himself up to them 
to he punished, and thet on the very same account that he had laid false 
accusations against many Jews, as if they were falling away to the Romans, 
and had barbarously slain them; for wicked actions do not escape the 
divine anger, nor is justice too weak to punish offenders, but in time over- 
takes those thet transgress its laws, and inflicts its punishments upon the 
wicked in 8 manner so much more severe, as they expected to escape it on 
account of their not being punished immediately.t Simon was made een- 
sible of this by falling under the indignation of the Romans. This rise of 





© ‘This Terentina Rufus, as Beland in part observes here, is the sume peraon whom 
the Talmudista call Tornus Rafas, of whom they relate, that ‘he ploughed up Bion aa 
afield, and made Jerusalem become as heaps, and tbe mountain of the bouse as the 
high places of a forest?” which was long before foretold by the prophet Micah, fi, 12, 
and quoted from him in the prophecies of Jeremiah, xxvi. 18. 

+ Soe Eccles. viii, 11. 
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his out of the ground did also occasion the discovery of a great number of 
othera of the seditious at that time, who had hidden themselves under 
ground. But for Simon, he wes brought to Cesar in bonds, when he was 
come back to that Cesarea which was on the sea-side ; who gave orders that 
he should be kept against that triumph which he was to celebrate at Rome 
upon this occasion. 


CHAP, Ill. 


How Titus, upon the Celebration of his Brother's and Father's Birth-days, 
had many of the Jews slain, Concerning the Danger the Jews were in at 
Antioch, by means of the Transgression und Impiety of one Antiochus a 
Jew. 

§ 1. Wnuzx Titus was at Cesarea, he solemnized the birth-day of his 
brother [Domitian] after a splendid manner; and inflicted a great deal of 
the punishment intended for the Jews in honour of him; for the number 
of those that were now slain in fighting with the beasts, and were burnt, 
and fought with one another, exceeded two thousand five hundred. Yet 
did all this seem to the Romans, when they were thus destroyed ten 
thousand several ways. to be a punishment beneath their deserts. After 
this, Cmear came to Berytua,* which isa city of Phenicia,a Roman colony, 
and stayed there a longer time, and exhibited a still more pompous eolem~ 
nity about his father's birth-day, both in the magnificence of the shows, 
and in the other vast expenses he was at, in his devices thereto belonging ; 
ao that a great multitude of the captives were here destroyed after the same 
moanner as before. 

2. It happened aleo about this time, that the Jews who remained at 
Antioch were under accusations, and in danger of perishing, from the dis» 
turbances that were raised against them by the Antiochians, and thie both 
on account of the slanders spread abroad at this time against them, and on 
account of what pranks they had played not long before; which I am 
obliged to describe without fail, though briefly, that I may the better con- 
nect my narration of future actions with those that went before. 

8. For, as the Jewish nation is widely dispersed over all the habitable 
earth among its inhabitants, so it is very much intermingled with Syria by 
reason of its neighbourhood, and had the greatest multitudes in Antioch, 
by reason of the largeness of the city, wherein the kings, after Antiochus, 
had afforded them a habitation with the most undisturbed tranquillity ; for 
though Antiochus, who was called Epiphanes, laid Jerusalem waste, and 
spoiled the temple, yet did those that succeeded him in the kingdom restore 
all the donations that were made of brass to the Jews of Antioch, and dedi- 
cated them to their synagogue, and granted them the enjoyment of equal 
privileges of citizens with the Greeks themselves; and as the succeeding 
kings treated them after the eame manner, they both multiplied to a great 
number, and adorned their templet gloriously by fine ornaments, and with 
great magnificence, in the use of what had been given them. They aleo 
made proselytes of a great many of the Greeks perpetually, and thereby 
after a sort brought them to be a portion of their own body. But, about 
this time, when the present war began, and Vespasian was newly sailed to 
Syria, and all men had taken up a great hatred against the Jews, then it 

* This Berytus was certginly a Roman colony, and has coins extant that witness the 
same, as Hudson and Spanheim inform us, See the nots Antiq. b. xvi. chap. i. § 1. 

+ Le. Their synagogue. See the note on b, vie chap. x § 1. 
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was that a certain person, whose name was Antiochus, being one of the 
Jewish nation, and greatly respected on account of his father, who was 
governor of the Jews at Antioch,“ came upon the theatre at a time when 
the people of Antioch were assembled together, and became an informer 
against his father, and accused both him and others that they had resolved 
ta burn the whole city in one night; he also delivered up to them some 
Jews that were foreigners, es partners in their resolutions. When the 
people heard this, they could not refrain their passion, but commanded that 
those who were delivered up to them should have fire brought to burn 
them ; who were accordingly all burnt apoo the theatre immediately, They 
did also fall violently upon the multitude of the Jews, as supposing, that 
by punishing them suddenly, they should save their own city. As for An- 
tiochus, he aggravated the rage they were in, and thought to give thema 
demonstration of his own conversion, and of his hatred of the Jewish cus- 
toms, by sacrificing after the manner of the Greeks ; he persuaded the rent 
also to compel them to do the same, because they would by that means dis- 
cover who they were that had plotted against them, since they would not 
do so; and when the people of Antioch tried the experiment, some few 
complied, but those that would not do so were slain. As for Antiochus 
himself, he obtained soldiers from the Roman commander, and became a 
severe master over his own citizens, not permitting them to rest on the 
seventh day, but forcing them to do all that they usually did on other 
days; and to that degree of distress did he reduce them in this matter, that 
the rest of the seventh day waa diseolved not only at Antioch, but the same 
thing which took thence its rise, was done in other cities also, in like man- 
ner, for some smal] time, 

4. Now, after these misfortunes had happened to the Jews at Antioch, 
a second calamity befell them, the description of which when we were go- 
ing about, we premised in the account foregoing: for upon this accident, 
whereby the four-square market-place was burnt down, as well as the ar- 
chives, and the place where the public records were preserved, and the 
royal palaces, (and it was not without difficulty that the fire was then put 
stop to, which was likely, by the fury wherewith it was carried along, to 
have gone over the whole city,) Antiochus accused the Jews as the occasion 
of all the mischief that was done. Now this induced the people of An- 
tioch, who were now under the immediate persuasion, by reason of the 
disorder they were in, that this calumny was true, and would have been 
under the same persuasion, even though they had not borne an ill-will at 
the Jewa before, to believe this man’s accusation, especially when they con- 
sidered what had been done before, and this to such a degree, that they all 
fell violently upon those that were accused, and this, like madmen, in a very 
furious rage also, even as if they had seen the Jews in a manner setting fire 
themselves to the city; nor was it without difficulty that one Cneus Col- 
legas, the legate, could prevail with them to permit the affairs to be laid 
before Crear; for as to Cecennius Petus, the president of Syria, Vespasian 


© The Jews at Antioch and Alexandria, the two principal cities in all the East, had 
allowed them, both by the Macedonians, afterwards 4 the Romans, « governor of 
their own, who was exempt from the ji of the other civil governors. He wae 
led sometimes barely governor, sometimes ethaarch, and {at Alexandria] alabarch, 
Hudson takes notice on this place out of Fuller's Miscellanies. They had the 
governor or governors alluwed them at Babylon under their captivity there, as the 
story of Susanna implies, 
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pd lvendy sent him away; and so it happened, that he was not yet come 
thither. But when Collegas had made a careful inquiry into the 
matter, he found out the truth, and that not one of those Jews that were 
accused by Antiochus had any hand in it, but thet all waa done by some 
vile persona greatly in debt, who supposed that, if they could once net fire 
to the market-place, and burn the public records, they should have no 
farther demands made upon them. So the Jews were under great dit- 
order and terror, in the uncertain expectation of what would be the up» 
shot of those accusations against them. 


CHAP, IV. 


‘How Vespasian was received at Rome, as also how the Germans revolted 
Srom the Romans, but were subdued. ‘That the Samaritans overran Mysia, 
‘but were compelled to return to their own country again. 


§ 1. Awp now Titus Cesar, upon the news that was brought him con- 
cerning his father, that his coming was much desired by all the Italian 
cities, and that Rome especially received him with great alacrity and splen- 
dour, betook himeelf to rejoicing and pleasures to a great degree, as now 
freed from the solicitude he had been under, after the most agreeable man- 
ner. For all men that were in Italy showed their respects to him in their 
minds before he came thither, as if he were already come, as eateeming the 
‘very expectation they had of him to be his real presence, on account of the 

t desires they had to see hiw, and because the good-will they bore 

im was entirely free and unconstrained; for it was a desirable thing to 
the senate, who well remembered the calamities they had undergone in the 
late changes of their governors, to receive a governor who was adorned 
with the gravity of old age, and with the highest skill in the actions of 
war, whose advancement would be, as they knew, for nothing else but for 
the preservation of those thut were to be governed. Moreover, the people 
had been so harassed by their civil miseries, that they were still more 
earnest for his coming immediately, as supposing they should then be 
firmly delivered from their calamities, and believing they should then re- 
cover their secure tranquillity and prosperity; and for the soldiery, they 
had the principal regard to him, for they were chiefly apprized of his great 
exploits in war; and since they had experienced the want of ekill and want 
of courage in other commanders, they were very desirous to be freed from 
that great shame they had undergone by their means, and heartily to re- 
ceive such a prince as might be a security and an ornament to them. And 
as this good-will to Vespasian was universal, those that enjoyed any re- 
markable dignities could not have patience enough to stay at Rome, but 
made haste to meet him at avery great distance from it: nay, indeed, none 
of the rest could endure the delay of seeing him, but did all pour out of 
the city in such crowds, and were so universally possessed with the opinion 
that it was easier and better for them to go out than to Btay there, that 
this was the very first time that the city joyfully perceived itself almost 
empty of its citizens ; for those that stayed within were fewer than those 
that went out. But as soon es the news was come that he was hard by, 
and those that had met him at first related with what good humour he re- 
ceived every one that came to him, then it was the whole multitude that 
had remained in the city, with their wives aud children, came into the road 
and waited for him there ; and for those whom he passed by, they made all 
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torts of acclamationa on account of the joy they had to see him, and the 
pleasantness of his countenance, and styled him their benefactor and sa- 
vionr, and the only person who was worthy to be ruler of the city of Rome. 
And now the city was like a temple, full of garlands and sweet odours; nor 
‘was it easy for him to come to the royal palace, for the multitude of the 
Teople that stood about him, where yet at last he performed his sacrifices of 
thanksgiving to his household gods, for his safe return tothe city. The 
tiultitade did aleo betake themselves to feasting; which feasts and drink- 
offerings they celebrated by their tribes, and their families, and then their 
neighbourhoods, and still prayed God to grant that Vespasian, hia sons, 
and all their posterity, might continue in the Roman government for a very 
long time, and thet his dominion might be preserved from all opposition. 
And this was the manner in which Rome so joyfully received Vespasian, 
and thence grew immediately into a state of great prosperity. 

2, But before this time, and while Vespasian was about Alexandria, and 
Titus was lying at the siege of Jerusalem, a great multitude of the Ger- 
Toans were in commotion, and tended to rebellion; and as the Gauls in 
their neighbourhood joined with them, they conspired together, and had 
thereby great hopes of success, and that they should free themselves from 
the dominion of the Romans, The motives that induced the Germans to 
thia attempt for a revolt, and for beginning the war, were these: In the 
first place, the nature [of the people,) which was destitute of just reason- 
ings, and ready to throw themselves rashly into danger, upon small hopes ; 
in the next place, the hatred they bore to those that were their governors, 
while their nation had never been conscious of subjection to any but the 
Romans, and that by compulsion only. Besides these motives, it was the 
opportunity that now offered itself, which above all the rest prevailed with 

80 to do; for when they saw the Roman government in a great in- 
ternal disorder, by the continual changes of its rulers, and understood that 
every part of the habitable earth under them was in an unsettled and totter- 
ing condition, they thought this was the best opportunity that could afford 
iteelf for themselves to make a sedition, when the state of the Romane was 
so ill, Clarsicus* and also Vitellius,t two of their commanders, puffed 
them up with such hopes. These had for a long time been openly desirous 
of such an innovation, and were induced by the present opportunity to 
venture upon the declaration of their sentiments: the multitude was also 
ready, and when these men told them of what they intended to attempt, 
that news was gladly received by them. So when a great part of the Ger- 
mans had agreed to rebel, and the rest were no better disposed, Vespasian, 
as guided by divine providence, sent letters to Petilius Cerealis, who had 
formerly had the command of Germany, whereby he declared him to have 

© Claasicus, and Cisilis, and Cerealis, are names well known in Tacitus, the two for- 
mer as moving against the Romans, and the last as sent to repress them by 
Vespasian, juat are hete described in Josephus; which ia the case alao of Fon- 
telus Agrippa and Rubrius Gallus, in § 3, But a2 to the very favoureble account pre- 
sently given of Domitian, particularly as to his designe in this his Gallic and German 
expedition, it ia not @ little contrary to that in Suetonius, Veep. § 7. Nor are the rea- 
eons unebrious that might occasion thia great diversity. Domitian was one of Josephus’ 
trong, and when he published these books of tbe Jewish War, was very young, aud 
jad hardly begun those wick: which rendered bim so infamous afterward ; 
while Suetonius seems to hi too young, and too iow in life, to receive any te 
markable favours from him ; as Domitian was certainly very lewd and crusl, aud gene- 
rally hated when Suetonius wrote aboot him. 
 Civilis in Tacitus, 
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the dignity of consul, and commanded him to take upon him the govern- 
ment of Britain; so he went whither he was ordered to go, and when he 
was informed of the revolt of the Germans, he fell upon them as soon as 
they were gotten together, and put his army in battle-array, and alew a 
great multitude of them in the fight, and forced them to leave off their 
Madness, and to grow wiser; nay, had he not fallen thus suddenly upon 
them on the place, it had not been long ere they would however have been 
brought to punishment; for as soon as ever the news of their revolt was 
come to Rome, and Cesar Domitian was made acquainted with it, he 
made no delay even at that his age, when he was exceeding young, but 
undertook this weighty affair, He had a courageous mind from his father, 
and had made greater improvements than belonged to such an age: ac- 
cordingly, he marched against the barbarians immediately: whereupon 
their hearts failed them at the very rumour of his approach, and they sub- 
mitted themselves to him with fear, and thought it a happy thing that 
they were brought under their old yoke again without suffering any fur- 
ther miechiefs. When therefore Domitian had settled all the affairs of 
Gau! in such good order, that it would not be easily put into disorder 
any more, he returned to Rome with honour and glory, as having per- 
formed such exploits as wese above his own rage, but worthy of 80 
great a father. 

3. At the very same time with the forementioned revolt of the Ger- 
mans, did the bold attempt of the Scythians against the Romans ocour: for 
those Scythiaus, who are called Sarmatians, being a very numerous people, 
transported themselves over the Danube into Mysia, without being perceived; 
after which, by their violence, and entirely unexpected assault, they slew a 
great many of the Romans that guarded the frontiers; and as the consular 
legate Fonteius Agrippa came to mect them, and fought courageously 
against them, he was slain by them, then overran al} the region that 
had been subject to hita, tearing and rending every thing that fell in their 
way. But when Vespasian was informed of what had happened, and how 
Mysia was laid waste, he sent away Rubrius Gallus to punish these Sarma- 
tians; by whose means many of them perished in the battles he fought 
against them, and that part which escaped fled with fear to their own 
country, So when this general had put an end to the war, he provided 
for the future security of the country also; for he placed more and more 
numerous garrisons in the place, till he made it altogether impossible for 
the barbarians to pags over the river any more, And thus had thie war in 
Mysia a sudden conclusion. 











CHAP. V. 

Concerning the Sabbatic River, which Titus saw as he was journeying through 
Syria; and how the People of Antioch came with a Petition to Titus 
against the Jews, but were rejected by him : aa also concerning Titus aad 
Vespasian’s Triumph. 

§ 1. Now Titus Cesar tarried some time at Berytus, as we told you 

before. He thence removed, and exbibited magnificent ehows in all those 

cities of Syria through which he went, and made use of the captive Jews a8 
public instances of the destruction of that nation, He then eaw a river as 
he went along, of such a nature as deserves to be recorded in history; it 
runs in the middle between Arcea, belonging to Agrippa’s kingdom, and 
Baphanea. It bath somewhat very peculiar in it; for when it runs, its 
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current is strong, and has plenty of water; after which its springs fail for 
six days together, and leave its channel dry, as any one may see; after 
which days it rune on the seventh day aa it did before, and as though it 
had undergone no change at ali; it hath also been observed to keep this 
order perpetually and exactly: whence it is that they call it the Sabbatic 
River,* that name being taken from the sacred seventh day among the Jews, 

2. But when the people of Antioch were informed that Titus was 
approaching, they were so glad at it, that they could not keep within their 
walls, but hasted away to give him the meeting; nay, they proceeded as 
far as thirty furlongs, end more, with that intention, There were not the 
men only, but a multitude of women aleo, with their children, did the same ; 
and when they saw him coming up to them, they stood on both sides of 
the way, and stretching out their right hands, saluting him, and making all 
sorts of acclamations to him, and turned back together with him. They 
also, among all the acclamations they made to him, besought him all the 
way they went, to eject the Jews out of their city; yet did not Titus at all 
yield to this their petition, but gave the bare hearing of it quietly, How- 
ever, the Jews were ina great deal of terrible fear under the uncertainty they 
were in what his opinion was, and what he would do to them. For Titus did 
not stay at Antioch, but continued his progress immediately to Zeugme, which 
lies upon the Euphrates, whither came to him messengers from Vologesus, 
King of Parthia, and brought him a crown of gold upon the victory he had 
gained over the Jews ; which he accepted of, and feasted the king’s mes- 
tengers, and then came back to Antioch, And when the eenate and people 
of Antioch earnestley entreated him to come upon their theatre, where the 
whole multitude were assembled, and expected him, he complied with great 
humanity; but when they pressed him with much earnestness, and con- 
tinually begged of him that he would eject the Jews out of their city, he 
gave them this very pertinent answer: “ How can this be done, since that 
country of theirs, whither the Jews must be obliged then to retire, ia 
destroyed, and no place will receive them besides?” Whereupon the 
people of Antioch, when they had failed of success in their first request, 
made him a second; for they desired that he would order those tables of 
brass to be removed, on which the Jews’ privileges were engraven, How- 
ever, Titus would not grant that neither, but permitted the Jews of Antioch 
to continue to enjoy the very same privileges in that city which they bad 
before, and then departed for Egypt; and as he came to Jerusalem in his 
progress, and compared the melancholy condition he saw it then in, with 
the ancient glory of the city, and called to mind the greatnees of ite present 
ruins, a8 well as its ancient splendour, he could not but pity the destruction 
of the city, so far was he from boasting that so great and goodly a city 
ax that was, had been by him taken by force; nay, he frequently cursed 
those that had been the authors of their revolt, and had brought such « 
punishment upon the city; insomuch that it openly appeared, that he did 


©. Biooe in these later ages, this Sabbatic river, once so famous, which, by Josepaus’ 
account here, raa every seventh day, and rested on six, but according to Pliny, Nat 
‘Hist. xxxi. I. ran perpetually on six daya, and rested every seventh, (though it no way 
appears by cltber of their accounts that the seventh. day of thiv river was the Jewish 
seventh day, ot Ssbbath,) ie quite vanished, I shall add no more about it; only see Dr. 
‘Hudaon’s note, In Varenius’ Geography, i. 17., the reader will find several inetanoes of 
such periodical fountains and rivers, though none of their periods were juat that of a week, 
as of old this appears to have bees, 
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not desire that such a calamity as this punishment of theirs amounted to, 
should be a demonstration of his courage. Yet was there no small quantity 
of the riches that had been in that city still found among its ruins, a great 
deal of which the Romans dug up; but the greatest part waa discovered by 
those who were captives, and eo they carried it away; I mean the gold 
and silver, and the rest of that most precious farniture which the Jews had, 
and which the owners had treasured up under ground, against the uncertain 
fortunes of war. 

3. So Titus took the journey he intended into Egypt, and passed over 
the desert very suddenly, and came to Alexandria, and took up a reaolution 
to go to Rome by sea. And as he was accompanied by two legions, he 
sent each of them again to the places whence they had before come: the 
fifth he sent to Mysia, and the fifteenth to Panonia: as for the leaders of 
the captives, Simon and Jobn, with the other seven hundred men, whom 
he had selected out of the rest as being eminently tall and handsome of body, 
he gave order that they should soon be carried to Italy, as resolving to pro- 
duce them in his triumph. So when he bad had a prosperous voyage to 
his mind, the city of Rome behaved itself in his reception, and their meeting 
him at a distance, as it did in the case of his father. But what made the 
most splendid appearance m Titus's opinion, was, when his father met him, 
and received him; but still the multitude of the citizens conceived the 
greatest joy, when they saw them all three togetner,* as they did at this 
time: nor were many days overpast, when they determined to have but one 
triamph, that should be common to both of them, on account of the glorious 
exploits they had performed, although the senate had decreed each of them 
a separate triumph by himself. So when notice had been given before- 
hand, of the day appointed for thie pompous solemnity to be made, on 
account of their victories, not one of the immense multitude was left in the 
city, but every body went out so far as to gain only a station where they 
might stand, and left only such a passage as was necessary for those that 
were to be seen to go along it. 

4, Now all the soldiery marched out beforehand by companies, and in 
their geveral ranks, under their several commanders, in the night-time, and 
were about the gates, not of the upper palaces, but those near the temple of 
Isis ; for there it was that the emperors bad rested the foregoing night. 
‘And as soon as ever it was day, Vespasian and Titus came out crowned with 
laurel, and clothed in those ancient purple habits which were proper to their 
family, and then went as far as Octavian’s walks ; for there it wae that the 
senate, and the principal rulers, and those that had been recorded as of the 
equestrian order, waited for them. Nowa tribunal had been erected before 
the cloisters, and ivory chairs had been set upon it, when they came aud 
sat down upon them. Whereupon the soldiery made an acclamation of joy 
to them immediately, and all gave them attestations of their valour ; while 
they were themselves without their arms, and only in their silken garments, 
and crowned with laurel ; then Vespasian accepted of these shouts of theirs ; 
but while they were still disposed to go on in such acclamations, he gave 
them a signal of silence. And when every body entirely held their peace, 
he stood up, and covering the greatest part of iis head with his cloak, he 
put up the accustomed solemn prayers; the like prayers did Titus put up 
also; after which prayers Vespasian made a short speech to all the people, 


* Vespasian and bis two sons, Titus and Domitian, 
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ond then sent away the soldiers to a dinner prepared for them by the 
emperors. Then did he retire to that gate which was called the gate of 
the pomp, because pompous shows do always go through that gate; there 
it was that they tasted some food, and when they had put on their triumphal 
garments, and had offered sacrifices to the gods that were placed 
at the gate, they sent the triumph forward, and marched through the 
theatres, that they might be the more easily seen by the multitudes, 

5. Now it is impossible to describe the multitude of the shows aa they 
deserve, and the magnificence of them all; euch indeed as a man could not 
easily think of, as performed, either by the labour of workmen, or the 
variety of riches, or the rarities of nature; for almost all such curiosities 
as the most happy men ever get by piece meal, were here heaped one upon 
another, and those both admirable and costly in their nature: and all 
brought together on that day, demonstrated the vastness of the dominions 
ofthe Romana ; for there was hereto be seen a mighty quantity of silver, and 
gold, and ivory, contrived into all sorts of things, and did not appear as carried 
along in pompous show only, but, as a man may say, running along like a 
river. Some parts were composed of the rarest purple hangings, and 90 
carried along; and others accurately represented to the life what was 
embroidered by the arts of the Babylonians. There were also precious 
stones, that were transparent, some set in crowns of gold, and some in 
other ouches, as the workmen pleased; and of these such a vast number 
were brought, that we could not bat thence learn how vainly we imagined 
any of them to be rarities, The images of the gods were also carried, being 
as well wonderful for their largeness, as made very artificially, and with 
great skill of the workmen: nor were any of these images of any other 
than very costly materials, and many species of animals were brought, every 
one in their own natural ornaments, The men also who brought every 
one of these shows were great-multitudes, and adorned with purple gar- 
ments, all over interwoven with gold; those that were chosen for carrying 
these pompous shows, having also about them euch magnificent ornaments, 
as were both extraordinary and surprieing. Besides these, one might see 
that even the great number of the captives was not unadorned, while the 
variety that was in their garments, and thier fine texture, concealed from 
the sight the deformity of their bodies. But what afforded the greatest 
surprise of all, was the structure of the pageants that were borne along; 
for indeed he that met them could not but be afraid that the bearers would 
not be able firmly enough to support them, such was their magnitude ; for 
many of them were so made, that they were on three or even four stories, 
one above another. The magnificence also of their structure afforded one 
both pleasure and surprise; for upon many of them were laid carpets of 
gold. There was also wrought gold end ivory fastened about them all ; 
and many resemblances of the war, and those in several ways, and variety 
of contrivances, affording a lively portraiture of itself. For there was to 
be seen a happy country laid waste, and entire squadrons of enemies alain ; 
while some of them ran away, and some were carried into captivity, with 
walls of great altitude and magnitude overthown, and ruined by machines, 
with the strongest fortifications taken, and the walls of most populous cities 
upon the tops of hills seized on, and an army pouring itself within the walls ; 
as also every place full of slaughter, and supplications of the enemies, when 
they were no longer able to lift up their hands in way of opposition. 
Fire algo sent upon temples was here represented, and houses overthrown, 
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and falling upon their owners: rivers also, after they came out of a 
large tnd. roelancholy desert, ran down, not into a land caltivated, 
wor as drink for men, or for cattle, but through a land still on fire 
upon every side; for the Jews related thet such a thing they bad 
undergone during this war. Now the workmanship of these repre- 
sentations was so magnificent and lively in the construction of the 
things, that it exhibited what had been done to euch as did not see it, aa 
if they had been there really present. On the top of every one of these 
pageants was placed the commander of the city that was taken, and the 
‘manner wherein he was taken, Moreover, there followed those pageants 
@grest number of ships; and for the other apoils they were carried in 
great plenty. But for those that were taken in the temple of Jerusalem,* 
they made the greatest figure of them all; that is, the golden table, of 
the weight of many talente: the candlestick, also, that was made of gold, 
though its construction was now changed from that which we made use 
of: for its middle shaft was fixed upon a basis, and the small branches 
were produced out of it to a great length, having the likeness of a trident 
in their position, and had every one a socket made of brass for a lamp at 
the tops of them. These lamps were in number seven, and represented the 
dignity of the number Seven among the Jews; and the last of all the 
spoils, was carried the law of the Jews. Afver these spoils paseed by a 
great many men, carrying the images of victory, whose structure was 
entirely either of ivory or of gold. After which Vespasian marched in 
the first place, and Titus followed him; Domitian also rode along with 
them, and made a glorious appearance, and rode on a horse that was 
worthy of admiration. 

6. Now the last part of this pompous show was at the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, whither when they were come, they stood still: for it was 
the Romana’ ancient custom to stay till somebody brought the news, that 
the general of the enemy was slain, This general was Simon, the son of 
Gioras, who had then been Ied in this triumph among the captives; # 
rope had also been put upon his bead, and he had been drawn into a pro- 
per place in the forum, end had withal been tormented by those that drew 
him along; and the law of the Romans required, that malefactors, con- 
demned to die, should be slain there. Accordingly, when it was related 
‘that there was an end of him, and all the people had set up a shout for joy. 
they then began to offe: thoze sacrifices which they had consecrated, in 
the prayers used in such solemnities ; which when they had finished, they 
‘went away to the palace. And as for some of the spectators, the emperors 
entertained them at their own feast; and for all the rest there were noble 
preparations made for their feasting at home: for this was a festival 
day to the city of Rome, as celebrated for the victory obtained by their 
army over their enemies, for the end that was now put to their civil 


© See the represeatations of these Jewish vessela as they still stand on Titua'a trium- 
phal arch at Rome, in Reland’s very curious book de Spolils Templi throughout. But 
‘what things are chiefly to be noted are these: (1.) That Josephus says, that the can- 
Alestick here carried in this triumph was not thoroughly like thst which was used in 
the temple, which appears in the number of the little knoba and lowers in that on the 
triumphal arch, not well agreeing with Moves’ description, Exod. xxv. 81—36. (2) 
The smallness of the branches in Josephus compared with the thickness of those on 
: pres (S.) That the law oF Pentateuch does aot on that ero atl] thongh 
Josephus, an cye-witness, ausures us that it was carried in this proosasion. All whieh 
things deserve the consideration of the inguisitive reader, 
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miseries, and for the commencement of their hopes of futare prosperity ang 
happiness. 

aA After these triumphs were over, and after the affairs of the Romana 
were settled on the surest foundations, Vespasian resolved to build a tem- 
ple to Peace, which he finished in so short a time, and in eo glorious a 
Tanner, as waa beyond all human expectation and opinion: for he having 
now by Providence s vast quantity of wealth, besides what he had for- 
merly gained in his other exploits, he had this temple adorned with pictures 
and statues; for in this temple was collected and deposited all such rari- 
ties as men aforetime used to wander all over the habitable world to see, 
when they had a desire to see one of them after another: he also laid up 
therein those golden vessels and instruments that were taken out of the 
Jewish temple, aa ensigns of his glory. But still he gave order that they 
eboald lay up their law, and the purple veils of the holy place, in the royal 
palace itself, and keep them there. 


CHAP. VI. 
Concerning Macherus, and how ite Bassus took the Citadel, and other 


§ 1, Now Lucilius Bassus was sent as legate into Judea, and there he 
received the army from Cerealis Vitellianos, and took that citadel which 
was in Herodium, together with the garrison that was in it: after which 
he got together all the soldiery that were there, (which was a large body, 
but dispersed into several parties,) with the tenth legion, and resolved to 
make war upon Macherus; for it was highly necessary that this citadel 
abould be lished, lest it might be a means of drawing away many 
into a rate reason of its strength: for the nature of the place was 
very capable of affording the surest hopes of safety to those that possessed 
it, as well as delay and fear to those that should attack it; for what was 
walled in was itself a very rocky hill, elevated to a very great height, 
which circumstance alone made it very hard to be subdued. It was also. 
80 contrived by nature, that it could not be easily ascended; for it ia, as 
it were, ditched about with such valleys on all sides, and to such a depth, 
that the eye cannot reach their bottoms, and such as are not easily to be 
passed over, and even such aa it is impossible to fill up with earth. For 
that valley which cuts it on the west, extends to threescore furlongs, and 
did not end till it came to the lake Asphaltitis; on the same side it was 
algo that Macherus had the tallest top of its hill elevated above the reat, 
But then for the valleys that lay on the north and south sides, although 
they be not so large as that already described, yet it is in like manner an 
impracticable thing to think of getting over them: and for the valley that 
Ties on the eastside, its depth ia found to be no less than a hundred cubits. 
It extends og far as a mountain that lies over against Macherus, with which 
it is bounded, 

2, Now when Alexander [Janneus,] the king of the Jews, observed tha 
natare of this place, he was the first who built a citadel here, which after- 
wards was demolished by Gabinius, when he made war against Aristobu- 
Tus. But when Herod came to be king, he thought the place to be worthy 
of the utmost regard, and of being built upon the firmest manner, and 
this especially because it lay 20 near to Arabia; for it is seated in a con- 
venient place on that account, and hed » prospect towards that country ; 
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he therefore eurrounded a large epace of ground with walls and towers, and 
built a city there, out of which city there was a way that led up to the 
very citadel itself on the top of the mountain: nay, more than this, he 
built a wall round that top of the hill, and erected towers at the corners, 
of a hundred and eixty cubits high; in the middle of which place he built 
8 palace, after a magnificent manner, wherein were large and beautiful 
edifices. He also made a great many reservoirs for the reception of water, 
that there might be plenty of it ready for all uses, and those in the pro- 
perest places that were afforded him there. Thus did he, az it were, con- 
tend with the nature of the place, that he might exceed its natural strength 
and security, which yet iteelf rendered it hard to be taken, by those fortifi- 
cations which were made bythe hands of men. Moreover, he put a large 
quantity of darts and other machines of war into it, and contrived to get 
every thing thither that might any way contribute to its inhabitants’ 
security, under the longest siege possible. 

3. Now within this place there grew a sort of rue,* that deserves our 
wonder on account of its largeness, for it was in no way inferior to any 
fig-tree whatsoever, either in height or in thickness; and the report is, that 
it had lasted ever since the times of Herod, and would probably have 
lasted much longer had it not been ent down by those Jews who took pos- 
session of the place afterward. But still in that valley which encumpasces 
the city on the north side, there is a certain place called Baaras, which 
produces a root} of the same name with iteelf; its colour is like that of 
flame, and towards the evening it sends out a certain ray like lightning; 
it is not easily taken by such as would do it, but recedes from their hands, 
nor will yield itself to be taken quietly, until either the urine of a woman, 
or the menstrual blood, be poured upon it; nay, even then it is certain 
death to those that touch it, unless any one take and hang the root itself 
down from his hand, and so carry it away. It may also be taken another 
way, without danger, which is this: They dig a trench quite round about 
it, till the hidden part of the root be very tmall ; they then tie a dog to it, 
and when the dog tries hard to follow him that tied him, this root is 
easily plucked up; but the dog dies immediately, as if it were instead of 
the man that would take the plant away; nor after this need any one be 
afraid of taking it into their hands, Yet after all this pains in getting, it 
is only valuable on account of one virtue it hath, that if it be only brought 
to sick persons, it quickly drives away those called demons, which are no 
other than the spirits of the wicked, that enter into men that are alive, 
and kill them, unless they can obtain some help againet them, Here are 
also fountains of hot water, that flow out of this place, which have a very 
different taste from the other: for some of them are bitter, and others of 
them are plainly sweet, Here are also many eruptions of cold waters, and 
this not only in the places that lie lower, and have their fountains near 
one aother, but what is still more wonderful, here is to be seen a certain 


# Spanheim observes here, that in Graecia Major and Sicily they bad rue prodigionsl 
great and durable, like this rae as Macherus. iy they Prodigioualy 

+ This strange account of the place and root Banras seems to have been taken from 
the magicians, and the root to have been made use of in the daya of Josephus, in that 
superstitious way of casting out demons, supposed by him to have been derived from 
King Solomon ; of which we have alresdy seen he bad a great opinion, Antiq, b. vill 
ghap. ii, § 6, We alzo honeo may leara the true notion Josephus bad of demons and 
demoniacs, exactly like that of Jews and Christians in the New Testament, and of the 
Girt four centuries, See Antiq. b. vi. chap. vili. § 2, bx. chap. ii. § & 
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cave hard by, whose cavity is not deep, but it is covered over by a rock 
‘that is prominent : above this rock there stands up two [hills or] breasts, 
ae it were, but a little distant one from another, the one of which sends 
out a fountain that is very cold, and the other senda out one that ia very 
hot, which waters, when they are mingled together, compose a movt plea- 
sant bath; they are medicinal indeed for other maladies, but especially 
good for strengthening the nerves. This place has in it also mines of 
sulphur aud alum, 

4. Now when Bassus had taken e full view of this place, he resolved to 
besiege it, by filling up the valley that lay on the cast side; so he fell hard 
‘to work, took great pains to raise his banks as soon as possible, and by 
that means to render the eiege easy. As for the Jews that were caught in 
this place, they separated themselves from the strangers thet were with 
them, and they forced those strangers, as an otherwise useless multitude, to 
stay in the lower part of the city, and undergo the principal dangers, while 
they themselves seized upon the upper citadel, and held it, and this both on 
account of its strength, and to provide for their own eafety. They also 
eupposed they might obtain thcir pardon, in case they should [at lust] sur- 
render the citadel. However, they were willing to make trial in the firet 
place, whether the hopes they had of avoiding a siege would come to any 
thing, with which intention they made sallies every day, and fought with 
those that met them, in which conflicts there were many of them slain, as 
they therein slew many of the Romans. But still it was the opportunities that 
presented themvelves, which chiefly gained both sides their victories; these 
were gained by the Jews, when fell upon the Romans as they were off 
their guard; but by the Romans, when upon the others’ sallies against their 
‘banks they foreaaw their coming, and were upon their guard when they 
received them, But the conclusion of this siege did not depend upon these 
bickerings; but « certain surprising accident, relating to what was done in 
this siege, forced the Jews to surrender the citadel, There was a certain 

young man among the besieged, of great boldness, and very active of his 

and: his name wes Eleazar. He greatly cignalized himself in those 
sallies, and encouraged the Jews to go oat in great numbers, in order to 
hinder the raising of the banks, and did the Romane a vast deal of mis- 
chief when they came to Sighting ; he so managed mettera, that those who 
sallied out made their attacke easily, and returned back without danger, and 
this by still bringing up the rear himself. Now it happened that, on a cer- 
tain time, when the fight was over, and both sidea were parted, and retired 
home, he, in way of contempt of the enemy, and thinking thst none of them 
would begin the fight again at that time, stayed without the gates, and 
talked with those that were upon the wall, and his mind was wholly intent 
upon what they said. Now acertain person belonging to the Roman camp, 
whose name was Rufus, by birth an Egyptian, ran uyon him suddenly, 
when nobody expected such a thing, and carried him off, with hia armour 
iteelf; while in the mean time those that saw it from the wall were under 
such an amagement, that Rufus prevented their assistance, and carried 
Eleazar to the Roman camp. So the general of the Romans ordered that 
he should be taken up naked, set before the city to be seen, and sorely 
whipped before their eyes. Upon this sad accident that befell the young 
man, the Jews were terribly confounded, and the city with one voice sorely 
lamented him, and the mourning proved greater than could well be sup- 
posed upon the calamity of a singie person, When Bassua Pereeived that, 
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he began to think of using a stratagem against the enemy, and was desirous 
to aggravate their grief, in order to prevail with them to surrender the city 
for the preservation of that man. Nor did he fail of his hope ; for he oom- 
manded them to set up a cross, as if he were just going to hang Elearar 
‘upon it immediately; the sight of this occesioned a sore grief among those 
that were in the citadel, and they groaned vehemently, and cried out, that 
they could not bear to see him thus destroyed. Whereupon Eleazar be- 
sought them not to disregard him, now he was going to suffer a most 
miserable death, and exhorted them to save themselves, by yielding to the 
Roman power and good fortune, since all other people were now conquered 
‘by them. These men were greatly moved with what he said, there being 
also many within the city that interceded for him, because he was of an 
eminent and very numerous family; so they now yielded to their passion 
of cemmiseration, contrary to the usual custom. Accordingly they sent 
out immediately certain messengers, and treated with the Romana, in order 
to a surrender of the citadel to them, and desired that they might be per- 
mitted to go away, and take Eleazar along with them. Then did the 
Romans and their general accept of these terms, while the multitude of 
strangers that were in the lower part of the city, hearing of the agreement 
that was made by the Jews for themselves alone, were resolved to fly away 
privately in the night-time; but as soon as they had opened their gates, 
those that had come to terms with Baseus told him of it; whether it were 
that they envied the others’ deliverance, or whether it were done out of 
fear, lest an occasion should be taken against them upon their escape, is 
uncertain, The most co therefore, of those men that went 
out prevented the enemy, ‘i got away, and fled for it; but for those 
men that were caught within, they were elain, to the number of one 
thousand eeven hundred, as were the women and children made slaves, 
But as Bassus thought he must perform the covenant he had made with 
ose that had surrendered the citadel, he let them go, and restored Eleazar 
to them. 

5. When Bassus had settled these affaire, he marched hastily to the 
forest of Jarden, as it is called; for he had heard that a great many of 
those that had fled from Jerusalem and Macherus formerly, were there 
gotten together. When he was therefore come to the place, and under- 
stood that the former news was no mistake, he, in the first place, sur- 
rounded the whole place with ‘is horsemen, that such of the Jews as had 
boldness enough to try to break throngh, might have no way' possible for 
escaping, by reason of the situation of their horsemen; and for the foat- 
men, he ordered them to cut down the trees that were in the wood whither 
they were fled. So the Jews were under a necessity of performing some 
Alorious exploit, and of greatly exposing themselves in a battle, since they 
might perhaps thereby escape. So they made a genera! attack, and with 
a great shout fell upon those that surrounded them, who received them with 
great courage; and so while the one side fought desperately, and the other 
would not yield, the fight was prolonged on that account. But the event 
of the battie did not answer the expectations of the assailants; for so it 
happened, that no more than twelve fell on the Roman side, with a few 
that were wounded; but not one of the Jews escaped out of this battle, but 
they were all killed, being in the whole not fewer in nnmber then three 
thousand, together with Judas, the son of Jairus, their |, concerning 
whom we have before spoken, that he had been » captain of a certain band 
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at the siege of Jerusalem, and by going down into a certain vault under 
ground, had privately made hie escape. 

6. About the same time it was that Carsar sent a letter to Bassus, and 
to Tiberias Maximus, who was the procarator [of Judea,} and gave orders 
that all Judea should be exposed to aale:* for he did not found any city 
there, but reserved the country for himeelf. However, he assigned a place 
for eight hundred mea only, whom he had dismissed from his army, which 
he gave them for their habitation ; it is called Emmaus,t and is dietant 
from Jerusalem threescore furlongs. He also laid a tribute upon the Jews 
wheresosver they were, and enjoized every one of them to bring two 
drachms every year into the capitol, as they used to pay the same to the 
temple at Jerusalem. And this was the atate of the Jewish affairs at this 


time. 

CHAP. VIL. 

Concerning the Calamity that befell Antiochus, King of Commagene, As 
also concerning the Alans, and what great Mischiefs they did to the Medes 
and Armenians, 

§ 1, Anp now, in the fourth reat of the reign of Vespasian, it came to 
pase, thet Antiochus, the king of Commagene, with all his family, fell into 
‘very great calamities. ‘The occasion was this: Cesenius Petus, who was 
president of Syria at this time, whether it were done out of regard to truth, 
‘or whether out of hatred to Antiochus, (for which was the real motive was 
never thoroughly discovered,) sent an epistle to Cresar, and therein told 
him that “* Antiochus, with his son Epiphanes, had resolved to rebel against 
the Romans, and had made a league with the king of Parthia to that 
pore that it was therefore fit to prevent them, lest they prevent us, 

gin such @ War as may cause a general disturbance in the Roman empi 

‘Now Cesar was disposed to take some care about the matter, since 

discovery was made; for the neighbourhood of the Kingdoms made thie 

affair worthy of greater regard; for Samosata, the capital of Commagene, 
liea upon Euphrates, and, upon any such design, could afford an easy pas- 
eage over it to the Parthians, and could also afford them a secure reception, 

Petus was accordingly believed, and had authority given him of doing what 

he should think proper in the case; so he set about it without delay, and 

fell upon Commagene before Antiochus and his people had the least ex- 
pectation of his coming: he had with him the tenth legion, as also some 
cohorts and troops of horsemen. These kings alao came to his assistance : 

Arietobulus, king of the country called Chalcidene, and Sohemus, who waa 

ealled king of Emesa. Nor was there any opposition made to his forces, 











© It is very remarkable that Titus did not people this now desolate country of Judea, 
‘but ordered it to be all sold ; nor indeed is it properly peopled at this day, but liee ready 
future reatoration. See eral hocompl 


for itu old inbahitanta the Jews, at their Lit lishment 

oe that the diy Bexnaas or A Josephus and others, which was the place of 
ie city aus or Ammatus, in and ich was lace 

the government of Julius Africanus, fa the begioning of the third oyntury, and which be 


then procared to be rebuilt, and after which ing it was called Nicopolis, is en- 
trely diferent ftom that Einmaus which is mentioned by Bt Luke xxiv. 19, see Re- 
Iand’s Palestina, lib, ii. p. 429. and under the namo Ammaus also. But he justly thinks 
that that in St. Lake may well be the same with this Ammeus before us, especially slnoe 
the Greek copies here usually make it ai distant from Jerusalem, as does St, 
Luke, though the Latin copies say only thirty. The place also allotted for these 800 
soldiers, us for a Roman 3» in thia place, would most naturally not be a0 remote 
from Jerasalem, us was the other Emmaus or Nicopolia. 
212 
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when they entered the kingdom ; for no one of that country would so much 
as lift up his hand against them. When Antiochus heard thia uni 

news, he could not think in the least of making war with the Romans, but 
determined to leave his whole kingdom in the state wherein it now was, 
and to retire privately, with hia wife and children, as thinking thereby to 
demonstrate himself to the Romans to be innocent as to the accusation laid 
against him. So he went away from that city as far es a-hundred and 
twenty furlongs, into a plain, and there pitched his tents. 

2. Petus then sent some of his men to seize upon Samosata, and by their 
means took possession of that city, while he went himeelf to attack Antio- 
chus with the rest of his army. However, the king was not prevailed upon 
by the distrees he was in to do any thing in the way of war against the 
Romans, but bemoaned his own hard fate, and endured with patience what 
he was not able to prevent, But his sons, who were young and unexpe> 
rienced in war, but of strong bodies, were not easily induced to bear this 
calamity without fighting. Epiphanes, therefore, and Callinicus, betook 
themselves to military force; and as the battle was a sore one, and lasted 
all the day long, they showed their own valour in a remarkable manner, 
and nothing but the approach of night put a period thereto, and that with- 
out any diminution of their forces; yet would not Antiochus, upon this 
conclusion of the fight, continue there by any means, but took his wife and 
his daughters, and fled away with them to Cilicia, and, by #0 doing, quite 
discouraged the minds of hia own soldiers. Accordingly, ther Tevolted, 
and went over to the Romans, out of the despair they were in of his keepin, 
the kingdom; and his case was looked upon by all as quite desperate, i 
waa therefore necessary that Epiphanes and his soldiers should get clear of 
their enemies before they became entirely destitute of any confederates ; 
nor were there any more than ten horsemen with him, who passed with 
him over Euphrates, whence they went undisturbed to Vologesus, the king 
of Parthin, where they were not disregarded as fugitives, but had the same 
respect paid them as if they had retained their ancient prosperity. 

8. Now when Antiochus was come to Tarsus in Cilicia, Petus ordered a 
centurion to go to him, ‘and send him in bonds to Rome. However, Vea- 
ppasian could not endure to have a king brought to him in that manner, but 
thonght it fit rather to have a regard to the ancient friendship that had 
‘been between them, than to preserve an inexorable anger, upon pretence 
of this war. Accordingly, he gave orders that they should take off his 
bonds, while he was still upon the road, and that he should not come to 
Rome, but should now go and live at Lacedemon; he also gave him large 
revenues, that he might not only live in plenty, but like e king also.— 
‘When Epiphenes, who before was in great fear for his father, was informed 
of this, their minds were freed from all thet great and almost incurable 
concern they had been under. He also hoped that Cesar would be recon- 
ciled to them, upon the intercession of Vologesus; for, although he lived 
in plenty, he knew not how to bear living out of the Roman empire. So 
Crerar gave him leave, after an obliging manner, and he came to Rome; 
and as his father came quickly to him from Lacedemon, he had all sorts of 
respect paid him there, and there he remained. 

4. Now there was a nation of the Alans, which we have formerly men- 
tioned somewhere,* as being Scythians, and inhabiting at the lake Meotia. 


© This is now wanting, 
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‘This nation about this time laid a design of felling upon Media and the 
parts beyond it, in order to plunder them; with which intention they 
‘treated with the king of Hyrcania, for he was master of that passage whioh 
king Alexander [the Great] shut up with iron gates. The king gave them 
leave to come through them: so they came in great multitudes, and fell 
upon the Medes unexpectedly, and plundered the country, which they found 
fall of people, and replenished with abundance of cattle, while nobody durst 
make any resiatance against them ; for Pacorve, the king of the country, 
had fled’ away for fear into places where they could not easily come at 
him, and had yielded up every thing he had to them, and had only saved 
his wife and his concubines from them, and that with difficulty aleo, after 
they had been made captives, by giving them a hundred talents for their 
ransom. These Alans therefore plundered the country without opposition, 
and with great ease, and proceeded as far as Armenia, laying all waste 
before them. Now Tiridates was king of that country, who met them, and 
fought them, but bad like to have been taken alive in the battle ; for a cer- 
tain man threw a net over him from a great distance, and had soon drawn ‘ 
him to him, unless he had immediately cut the cord with his sword, and 
ron away, and prevented it. So the Alans, being still more provoked by 
this sight, laid waste the country, and drove a great multitude of the men, 
and a great quantity of other prey they had gotten out of both kingdoms, 
along with them, and then retreated back to their own country. 


CHAP. VIII 


Concerning Masada, and those Sicarii who kept it; and how Silva betook 
Kimaey to form the Siege of that Citadel. Eleasar's Speeches to the 
sieged. 


§ L, Wnan Bassus was dead in Judea, Flavius Silva succeeded him as 
procurator there ; who, when he eaw that all the rest of the country was 
subdued in this war, and that there was but only one strong hold that was 
still in rebellion, he got all his army together that lay in different places, 
and made an expedition against it. This fortreas was called Masada; it 
was one Eleazar, a potent man, and the commander of these Sicarii, that 
had seized upon it. He waa a descendant from that Judas, who bad per- 
suaded abundance of the Jews, as we have formerly related, not to submit 
to the taxation when Cyrenius was sent into Judea to make one; for then 
it was that the Sicarii got together against those that were willing to sub- 
mit to the Romans, and treated them in all respects as if they had been 
their enemies, both by plundering them of what they had, by driving away 
their cattle, and by setting fire to their houses; for they said that they 
didered not at all from foreigners, by betraying, in sa cowardly a manner, 
that freedom which the Jews thought worthy to be contended for to the 
utmost, and by owning that they preferred slavery under the Romans before 
such a contention. Now this was ia reality no better than a pretence, 
and a cloak for the barbarity which was made use of by them, and to colour 
over their own avarice, which they afterwards made evident by their own 
actions; for those that were partners with them in their rebellion joined. 
also with them in the war against the Romans, end went farther lengths 
with them in their impudent undertukings against them; aud when they 
were again convicted of dissembling in such their pretences, they atill more 
abused those that justly reproached them for their wickedness. And, 
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indeed, that was.a time most fertile in all manner of wicked practices, inso- 
mich that no kind of evil deeda were then left undone ; nor could any ane 
eo moch as devise any bad thing that was new, so deeply were they all 
infected, and strove with one another in their single capacity and in their 
eommunities, who should run the greatest lengths in impiety towarda God, 
and in unjust actions towards their neighbours ; the men of power oppress- 
ing the multitude, and the multitude earnestly labouring to destroy the 
men of power. The one were desirons of tyrannizing over others, 
and the rest of offering violence to others, and of plundering auch as were 
richer than themaelves. They were the Sicarii who first began these trans- 
sions, and first became barbarous towards those allied to them, and 
left no words of reproach unsaid, and no works of perdition untried, in 
order to destroy those whom their contrivances affected. Yet did John 
demonstrate by his actions that these Sicarii were more moderate than he 
was himself; for he not only alew all such as gave him good counsel to do 
what was right, but treated them worst of all, as the most bitter enemies 
that he had among all the citizens; nay, he filled his entire country with 
ten thousand instances of wickedness, such as a man who was already har- 
dened sufficiently in his impiety towards God would naturally do: the 
food was unlawful that was set upon his table, and he rejected those puri- 
fications thet the law of his country had ordained ; so that it was no longer 
a wonder if he, who was so mad in his impiety towards God, did not ob- 
verve any rulea of gentleness and common affection towards men. Again, 
therefore, what mischief was there which Simon, the son of Gioras, did not 
do? or what kind of abuses did he abstain from as to those very free men 
who had set him up for a tyrant? What friendship or kindred were there 
that did not make him more bold in his daily murders? for they looked 
upon the doing of mischief to strangers only as a work beneath their cou- 
rage, but thought their barbarity towards their nearest relations would be 
a glorious demonstration thereof. The Idumeans also strove with these 
men who should be guilty of the greatest madness; for they [all] vile 
wretches as they were, cut the throata of the high priests, that so no part 
of u religious regard to God might be preserved; they thence proceeded 
to destroy utterly the least remains of a political government, and intro- 
duced the most complete scene of iniquity in all instances that were prac- 
ticable; under which scene, that sort of people that were called Zealots 
grew up, and who indeed corresponded to the name, for they imitated 
every wicked work; nor, if their memory suggested any evil thing that 
had formerly been done, did they avoid zealously to pursue the same ; and 
although they gave themselves that name from their zeal for what was 
good, yet did it agree to them only by way of irony, on account of those 
they had unjustly treated by their wild and brutish disposition, or as think- 
ing the greatest mischiefa to be the greatest good. Accordingly, they all 
met with auch ends as God deservedly brought upon them in way of pu- 
niehment ; for all such miseries have been sent upon them as man’s nature 
is capable of undergoing, till the utmost period of their lives, and till death 
came upon them in various ways of torment; yet might one say justly that 
they suffered less than they had done, because it was impossible they could 
be punished according to their deserving. But to make a lamentation 
according to the deserts of those who fell under these men’s barbarity, thie 
is not a proper place for it; I therefore now return again to the remaining 
part of the present narration. 
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2. For now it was that the Roman general came, and led bis army 
against Eleazar and those Sicarii who held the fortress Masada 
with bim ; and for the whole country adjoining he presently gained it, and 
put garrisons into the most proper places of it; he alo built a wall quite 
round the entire fortress, that none of the besieged might easily escape ; 
he also set his men to guard the several parts of it; he also pitched his 
camp in such an agreeable place as he bad chosen for the siege, and at 
which place the rock belonging to the fortress did make the nearest ap- 
proach to the neighbouring mountain, which yet wes a place of difficulty 
for getting plenty of provisions ; for it was not only food that was to be 
brought from a great distance [to the army,) and this with a great deal of 
pains to those Jews who were appointed for thet purpose, but water was 
also to be brought to the camp, because the place afforded no fountain that 
‘was near it. When, therefore, Silva had ordered these affairs beforehand, 
he fell to besieging the place; which siege was likely to stand in need of 
@ great deal of skill and pains, by reason of the strength of the fortress, the 
nature of which I will now describe. 

3. There was a rock, not small in circumference, and very high. It was 
encompassed with valleys of such vast depth downward, that the eye could 
not reach their bottoms; they were abrupt, and such as no animal could 
walk upon, excepting at two places of the rock, where it subsides, in order 
to afford a passage for ascent, though not without difficulty. Now, of the 
ways that lead to it, one is that from the lake Asphaltitis, towards the sun- 
rising, and another on the west, where the ascent is easier. The one of 
these ways is called the Serpent, as resembling that animal in ite narrow. 
ness and ite perpetual windings; for it is broken off at the prominent pre- 
cipices of the rock, and returns frequently into itself, and lengthening again 
by little and little, hath much ado to proceed forward; and he that would 
walk along it must firet go on one leg and then on the other; there is also 
nothing but destruction, in case your feet alip; for on each side there is a 
vastly deep chasm and precipice, sufficient to quell the courage of every 
‘body by the terror it infuses into the mind. When, therefore, a man hath 
gone along this way for thirty furlongs, the rest is the top of the hill, not 
endiog st a small point, but is no otber than a plain upon the highest part 
of the mountain. Upon this top of the hill, Jonathan the high prieet first 
of all built a fortress, and called it Masada; after which the rebuilding of 
this place employed the care of king Herod to a great degree; he also 
built @ wall round about the entire top of the hill, seven furlongs long; it 
was composed of white stone; its height was twelve, and its breadth eight 
cubits ; there were also erected upon that wall thirty-eight towers, each of 
them fifty cubits high, out of which you might pase into lester edifices, 
which were built on the inside, round the entire wall; for the king reserved 
the top of the hill, which was of a fat soil, and better mould than any 
valley for agriculture, that such as committed themselves to this fortress 
for their preservation, might not even there be quite destitute of food, in 
case they should ever be in want of it from abroad. Moreover, he built a 
palace therein at the western ascent; it was within and beneath the walls 
of the citadel, but inclined to ita north side. Now the wall of this palace 
was very high and strong, and had at its four corners tower sixty cubits 
high. athe fraser alec of ths clifices, a ate 
baths, was haope a costly; and these buildings were 
supported by pillars of sing! stones on every side: the walls also and the 
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floors of the edifices were paved with atones of several colours, He also 
had cut many and great pits, as reservoirs for water, out of the rocks, at 
every one of the places that were inhabited both above and round about 
the palace, and before the wall; and by this contrivance he endeavoured 
to have water for several uses, a if there hed been fountains there. Here 
waa also a road dug from the palace, and leading to the very top of the 
mountain, which yet could not be seen by auch as were without {the walls ;] 
nor indeed could enemies easily make use of the plain roads, for the road 
on the east side, as we have already taken notice, could not be walked upon 
by reason of its nature ; and for the western road, he built a large tower 
at its narrowest place, at no leas a distance from the top of the hill than a 
thousand cubits; which tower could not poseibly be passed by, nor could 
it be easily taken; nor indeed could those that walked along it without 
‘any fear, such was its contrivance, easily get to the end of it; and after 
auch @ manner was this citadel fortified, both by nature and by the hands 
of men, in order to frustrate the attacks of enemies. 

4, As for the furniture that was within this fortress, it was still more 
wonderful, on account of its splendour and long continuance; for here was 
laid up corn in great quantities, and such as would subsist men for a long 
time; here was also wine and oil in abundance, with all kinds of pulse 
and dates heaped up together ; all which Eleazar found there, when he and 
his Sicarii got possession of the fortress by treachery. These fruits were 
also fresh and full ripe, no way inferior to such fruits newly laid in, al- 
though they were little short of a hundred years* from the laying in these 
provisions, {by Herod,} till the place was taken bythe Romans; nay, 
indeed, when the Romans got possession of those fruits that were left, 
they found them not corrupted all that while: nor should we be mis- 
taken, if we suppose that the air was here the cause of their enduring so 
long; this fortress being #0 high, and so free from the mixture of all 
terrene and muddy particles of matter, There was also found here a large 
quantity of all sort of weapons of war, which had been treasured up by 
that king, and were sufficient for ten thousand men: there was cast iron, 
and brass, and tin, which show that he had taken much pains to have all 
things here ready for the greatest occasions: for the report goes how 
Herod thus prepared this fortress on his own account, as a refuge against 
two kinds of danger; the one for fear of the multitade of the Jews, leat 
they should depose him, and restore their former kings to the government ; 
the other danger was greater and more terrible, which arose from Cleopa. 
tra, queen of Egypt, who did not conceal her intentions, but spoke often 
to Antony, and desired him to cut off Herod, and entreated him to bestow 
the kingdom of Judea upon her. And certainly it is a great wonder that 
Antony did never comply with her commands in this point, as he was eo 
wnisereol enslaved to his passion for her; nor should any one have been 
surprised if she had been gratified in such her request. So the fear of 
these dangers made Herod rebuild Masada, and thereby ‘eave it for the 
finishing stroke of the Romans in this Jewieh war, 

§. Since therefore the Roman commander Silva hed now built a wall 
on the ontaide, round about this whole place, as we have said already, and 
hed thereby made a moat accurate provision to prevent any one of the 





@ Pliny and others continn this strange parad vx, that provisions laid up a 
will continue yood for 2 huvdred yeais, as Spanherm votes upun this place, 
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beni running away, he undertook the siege himself, though he found 
Hing ptt pies that would admit of the banks he was to raise; for 
behind that tower which secured the road that led to the palace, and to 
the top of the hill, from the west, there wae a certain eminency of the 
rock, very broad and very prominent, but three hundred cubits beneath 
the highest parts of Masada: it was called the White Promontory. 
Accordingly, he got upon that part of the rock, and ordered the army to 
bring earth; and when they fell to that work with alscrity, and abun. 
dance of them together, the bank was raised, and became solid for two 
hundred cubits in height. Yet wan not this bank thonght sufficiently high 
for the use of the engines that were to be set upon it; but still another 
elevated work of great stones compected together was raised upon that 
bank: this was fifty cubits, both in breadth and height. The other 
moschines that were now got ready, were like to those that had been first 
devised by Vespasian, and afterwards by Titus, for sieges, There was 
also a tower made of the height of sixty cubita, and all over plated with 
iron, oat of which the Romans threw darts and stones from the engines, 
and soon made those that fought from the walls of the place to retire, and 
would not let them lift up their heads above the works, At the same 
time Silva ordered that great battering-ram which he had made to be 
brought thither, and to be eet against the wall, and to make frequent 
batteries against it, which, with some difficulty, broke down a part of the 
wall, and quite overthrew it, However, the Sicarii made haste, and pre- 
eently built another wall within that, which should not be liable to the 
same misfortune from the machines with the other: it was made soft and 
yielding, and so was capable of avoiding the terrible blows that affected 
the other. It was framed after the following manner: They laid together 

eat beams of wood lengthways, one close to the end of the other, and 
fi at such @ distance from each other as the breadth of the wall required, 
and earth was put into the space between those rows. Now, that the 
earth might not fall away upon the elevation of this bank to a greater 
height, they farther laid other beams over across them, and thereby bound 
thore beams together that lay lengthways, This work of theirs was like 
a real edifice: and when the machines were applied, the blows were weak- 
ened by its yielding, and as the materials by such concussion were shaken 
closer together, the pile by that means became firmer than before. When 
Silva saw this, he thought it best to endeavour the taking of this wall by 
setting fire to it: so he gave order that the soldiers should throw a great 
number of burning torches upon it ; accordingly, as it was chiefly made of 
wood, it soon took fire; and when it was once set on fire, its hollowness 
made that fire spread to a mighty flame. Now at the very beginning of 
this fire, a north wind that then blew proved terrible to the Romans; for 
by bringing the flame downward, it drove it upon them, and they were 
almost in despair of success, as fearing their machines would be burnt: 
but after this, on a sudden the wind changed into the south, as if it were 
done by Divine Providence, and blew strongly the contrary way, and car. 
ried the flame, and drove it against the wall, which was now on fire 
through its entire thickness. So the Romans, having now assistance from 
God, returned to their camp with joy, and resolved tu attack their enemies 
the very next day; on which occasion they set their watch more carefully 
that night, lest any of the Jews should mn away from them without being 
discovered, 
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6. However, neither did Eleazar once think of flying away, nor would 
he jit any ane else to do so; but when he saw their wall burned down 
bby the fire, and could devise no other way of escaping, or room for their 
farther courage, and setting before their eyes what the Romans would do 
to them, their children, and their wives, if they got them into their power, 
he consulted about having them all slain. Now, as he judged this to be 
the best thing they could do in their present circumstances, he gathered 
the most courageous of his companions together, and encouraged them to 
take that course by 2 speech* which he made to them in the manner fol- 
lowing :—“ Since we, long ago, my generous friends, resolved never to be 
servants to the Romane, nor to any other than to God himself, who alone 
is the true and just Lord of mankind, the time is now come that obliges us 
to make that resolution true in practice. And let us not at this time bring 
a reproach upon ourselves for self-contradiction, while we formerly would 
not undergo slavery, though it were then without danger, but must now, 

with slavery, choose such punishments also, as are intolerable: 

I mean this upon the supposition that the Romans once reduce us under 
their power while we are alive. We were the very first that revolted from 
them, and we are the last that fight against them; and I cannot but esteem 
it as a favour that God hath granted us that it is «till in our power to die 
bravely, and in state of freedom, which hath not been the case of others, 
who were conquered unexpectedly. It is very plain that we shall be taken 
within a day's time, but it is still an eligible thing to die after a glorious 
manner, together with our dearest friends. This ia what our enemies 
themselves cannot by any means hinder, although they be very desirous to 
take us alive, Nor can we propose to ourselves any more to fight them and 
beat them. It had been proper indeed for us to have conjectured at the 
e of God much sooner, at the very first, when we were so desirous 

of defending our liberties, and when we received such sore treatment from 
one another, and worse treatment from our enemies, and to have been sen- 
sible that the same God, who had of old taken the Jewish nation into his 
favour, had now condemned them to destruction; for had he either con- 
tinued favourable, or been but in a lesser degree displeased with us, he had 
not overlooked the destruction of so many men, or delivered his most holy 
city to be burnt and demolished by our enemies. To be sure we weakly 
hoped to have preserved ourselves, and ourselves alone, still in a state of 
freedom, as if we had been guilty of no sins ourselves against God, nor 
deen partners with those of others: we also taught other men to pre- 
serve their liberty. Wherefore, consider how God hath convinced us that 
our hopes were in vain, by bringing such distress upon us in the desperate 
state we are now in, and which ie beyond all our expectations; for the na- 
ture of this fortress, which was in itself unconquerable, hath not proved a 
means of our deliverance; and even while we have still great abundance of 
food, and a great quantity of arms, and other necessaries more than we 
‘want, we are openly deprived by God himeelf of all hope af deliverance; for 

* The speeches in this and the next section futrodused ender the person i 
Eleagar, are exceedingly remarkable, and on the noblest subjects, the reansespe ef 
death, and the dignity and immortality of the soul ; and that not oaly among the Jews, 
Dat among the Indians themselves also, and are highly worthy the perusal of all the curious. 
‘It seanos an if thes pltloacphie lady whe currives, chap. 9. § I, 2. remembered the aub- 
stance of these dissourees, as spa Elearar, and 20 Josephus clothed them in his 
own words; at the lowest, they sontain the Jewish notions on these heads, a under- 
stvod then by our Josephus, and cannot but deserve a suitable regard {rom us. 
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that fire which was driven upon our enemies, did not of ita own accord turn 
back upon the wall which we had built: this was the effect of God's anger 
against us for our manifold sins, which we have heen guilty of in a most 
insolent and extravagant manner with regard to our own countrymen; the 

aniehments of which let’ ua not receive from the Romans, bat from God 

‘imeelf, as executed by our own hands; for these will be more moderate 
than the other. Let our wives die before they are abused, and our children 
before they have tasted of slavery: and after we have slain them, let us 
bestow that glorious benefit apon one another mutually, and preserve our- 
welves in freedom, as an excellent funeral monument for vs. But first let 
us destroy our money and the fortress by fire; for { am well assured that 
this would be a great grief to the Romans, that they shall not be able to 
seize upon our bodies, and shall fail of our wealth also: and let us apare 
nothing but our provisions; for they will be a testimonial when we are 
dead, that we were not subdued for want of necessaries, but thet, accord- 
ing to our original resolation, we have preferred death before slavery.” 

7. This was Eleazar’s speech to them. Yet did not the opinions of: all 
the auditors acquiesce therein: but although some of them were viry 
zealous to put this advice in practice, and were in a manner filled with 
pleasure at it; and thought death to be a good thing, yet had those that 
were moat effeminate a commiseration for their wives and families; and 
when these men were especially moved by the prospect of their own cer- 
tain death, they looked wistfully at one another, and by the tears that 
were in their eyes, declared their dissent from his opinion. When Eleazar 
aaw these people in such fear, and that their soula were dejected at so 
Prodigious a proposal, he was afraid lest perhaps these effeminate persons 
should by their lamentations and tears enfeeble those that heard what he 
had said co ly; so he did not leave off exhorting them, but stirred 
up himeelf, and recollecting proper arguments for raising their courage, he 
undertook to speak more briskly, and fully to them, and that cuncerning 
the immortality of the soul, So he made a lamentable groan, and fixing 
his eyes intently on those that wept, he spoke thus:—'Traly I was 
greatly mistaken, when I thought to be assisting to brave men who strug- 
gled bard for their liberty, and to such as were resolved either to live with 
honour, or else to die: but I find that you are such people as are no better 
than others either in virtue or in courage, and are afraid of dying, though you 
be delivered thereby from the greatest miseries, while you ougbt to make 
no delay in this metter, nor te await any one to give you good advice; for 
the laws of our country, and of God himself, have from ancient times, and 
a2 soon as ever we could use our reason, continually taught us, and our 
forefathers have corroborated the same doctrine by their actions, and by 
their bravery of mind, that it is life that is a calamity to men, and not 
death ; for this last affords our souls their liberty, and sends them by a 
removal into their own place of purity, where they are to be insensible of 
all sorta of misery; for while souls are tied down to a mortal body, they 
are partakers of its miseries; and really, to speak the trath, they are them- 
selves dead; for the union of what is divine, to what is mortal, is disagree- 
able. It is true, the power of the soul is great, even when it is impri- 
aoned in a morta] body: for by moving it after 2 way that is invisible, it 
makes the body a sensible instrument, and causes it to edvance farther in 
its actions, than mortal nature could otherwise do. However, when it is 
freed from that weight which draws it down to the earth and is commected 
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‘unwillingly undergo the time of life, and look upon it as a necessary servi~ 
tude, and make haate to let their souls loose from their bodies: nay, when 
no misfortune presses them to it, nor drives them upon it, these have such 
a desire of a life of immortality, that they tell other men beforchand that 
they are about to depart; and nobody hinders them, but every one thinks 
them happy men, and gives them letters to be carried to their familiar 
friends [that are dead,} so firmly and certainly do they believe that souls 
converse with one another in the [other world.} So when these men have 
heard all such commands that were to be given them, they deliver their 
body ta the fire; and, in order to their getting their soul a separation from 
the body in the greatest purity, they die in the midst of hymns of commen- 
dation made to them; for their dearest friends conduct them to their death 
more readily than do any of the rest of mankiad conduct their fellow-citi- 
zens when they are going a very long journey, who at the same time weep 
on their own account, but look upon the others as happy peraons, as 80 200n 
to be made partakers of the immortal order of beings. Are not we, there- 
fore, ashamed to have lower notions than the Indians? and by our own 
cowardice to lay a base reproach upon the laws of our country, which are 
80 much desired and imitated by all mankind? But put the case that we 
had been brought up under another persuasion, and taught that life is the 
greatest good which men are capable of, and that death is a calamity; 
howeyer, the circumstances we are now in, onght to be an inducement to 
us to bear such calamity courageously, since it is by the will of God, and 
by necessity, that we are to die ; for it now appears that God hath made 
such a decree against the whole Jewish nation, that we are to be deprived 
of this life which [he knew] we would not make a due use of. For do not 

sscribe the occasion of our present condition to yourselves, nor think 
the Romans ere the true occasion that this war we have had with them is 
become so destructive to us all: these things have not come to pass by 
their power, but a more powerful canse hath intervened, and made us 
afford them an occasion of their appearing to be conquerors over us. 
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‘What Roman weapons, I pray you, were those, by which the Jews of 
Ceearea were slain? On the contrary, when they were no way disposed 
to rebel, but were all the while keeping their seventh day festival, and did 
not so much as lift up their hands against the citizens of Cesarea, yet did 
these citizens run upon them in great crowds, and cut their throats, and 
the throats of their wives and children, and this without any regard to the 
Romans themselves; who never took us for their enemies till we revolted 
from them. But some may be ready to say, that truly the people of 
Cesarea had always @ quarrel against those that lived among them; and 
that when an opportunity offered itself they only satisfied the old rancour 
they had against them. What then shall we say to thore of Scythopolis, 
who ventured to wage war with us on account of the Greeks? Nor did 
they do it by way of revenge upon the Romans, when they acted in con- 
cert with our countrymen. Wherefore, yon see how little our good-will 
and fidelity to them profited us, while they were slain, they and their whole 
families, after the most inhuman manner, which was al! the requital thet 
‘was made them for the assistance they had afforded the others: for that 
very same destruction which they had prevented from falling upon the 
others, did they suffer themselves from them, as if they had been ready to 
de the actors against them. It would be too long for me to speak at this 
time of every destruction brought upon us; for you cannot but know, that 
there was not any one Syrian city which did not slay their Jewish inhabit- 
anta, and were not more bitter enemies to us than were the Romans them- 
nelves : nay, even those of Damascus,* when they were able to allege no 
tolerable pretence against us, filled their city with the most barbarous 
slaoghters of our people, and cut the throats of eighteen thousand Jews, 
with their wives and children. And as to the multitude of those that 
were slain in Egypt, and that with torments also, we have been informed 
they were more than sixty thousand: those indeed being in a foreign 
country, and so naturally meeting with nothing to oppose against their 
enemies, were killed in the manner forementioned. As for all those of us 
who have waged war against the Romans, in our own country, had we not 
sufficient reason to have sure hopes of victory? For we had arme, and 
walls and fortresaes so prepared as not to be easily taken, and courage not 
to be moved by any dangers in the cause of liberty, which encourage us all 
to revolt from the Romans. But then, these advantages sufficed us but for 
a. short time, and only d our hopes, while they really appeared to be 
the origin of our miseries ; for al! we had hath been taken from us, and 
all hath fallen under our enemies, ax if these advantages were only to ren- 
der their victory over ua the more glorious, and were not disposed for the 
preservation of those by whom these preparations were made. And as for 
those that are already dead in the war, it is reasonable we should esteem 
them blessed, for they are dead in defending, and not in betraying their 
liberty; but as to the multitude of those that now under the Romans, 
who would not pity their condition; and who would not make haste to 
die, before he would suffer the same miseries with them? Some of them 
have been put upon the rack, and tortured with fire and whippings, and eo 
died. Some have been half devoured by wild beasts, and yet have been 
reserved alive to be devoured by them a second time, in order to afford 
Jaughter and sport to our enemies; and such of those that are alive still, 
are to be looked on as the most miserable, who being 0 desirous of desth, 
Bee b. ii, chap. xx. & 2, where the number of the slain is but 10,000, 
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could not come at it. And where is now that great city, the metropolis of 
of the Jewish nation? which was fortified by so many walls round about, 
which had #0 many fortreases and large towers to defend it, which could 
hardly contain the instruments prepared for the war, and which had 20 
many ten thousands of men to fight for it? Where ia this city that was 
believed to have God himself inhabiting therein? It is now. demolished 
to the very foundations; and hath nothing but that monument of it pre- 
served, I mean the camp of those that destroyed it, which still dwells upon 
its rnina; some unfortunate old men also lie upon the ashes of the temple, 
and a few women are there preserved elive by the enemy, for our bitter 
shame and reproach. Now who is there that revolves these things in his 
mind, and yet ia able to bear the sight of the sun, though he might live 
ont of danger? Who is there so much his country’s enemy, or eo unmanly, 
and ao desirous of living, as not to repent that he is atill alive? And I 
cannot but wish that we had all died, before we had seen that holy city 
demolighed by the hands of our enemies, or the foundations of our holy 
temple dug up after eo profane @ manner. But since we had a generous 
hope that deladed us, as if we might perhaps have been able to avenge 
ourselves on our enemies on that account, though it be now become vanity, 
ond hath left us elone in this distress, let us make haste to die bravely. 
Let us pity ourselves, our children, and our wives, while it is in our own 
power to show pity to them; for we were boro to die,* as well as those 
‘were whom we have tten; nor is it in the power of the most happy of 
our race to avoid it. But for abuses, and slavery, and the sight of our 
wives led away after an ignominious manner, with their children, these are 
‘not such evils as are natural and necessary among men; although such as 
do not prefer death before those miscries, when it is in their power so to 
do, must undergo even them, on account of their own cowardice, We re- 
volted from the Romans with great pretensions to courage, and when, at 
the very last, they invited us to preserve ourselves, we would not comply 
with them, Who will not, therefore, believe that they will certainly be in 
a rage in us, in case they can take us alive? Miserable will then be the 
young men, who will be strong enough in their bodies to sustain many 
torments ; miserable also will be those of elder years, who will not be able 
to bear those calamities which yous. men might sustain, One man will 
be obliged to hear the voice of hia son implore help of his father, when his 
hands are bound. But certainly our hands are stil] at liberty, and have a 
sword in them; let them then be subservient to us in our glorious design; 
Jet us die before we become slaves under our enemies, and let us go out of 
the world, together with our children and our wives, in a state of free- 
dom! That it is that our laws command us to do; this it is that our 
wives and children crave at our hands; nay, God himself hath brought 
this necessity upon us; while the Romans desire the contrary, and are 
afraid lest any of us should die before we are taken. Let us therefore 
make haste, and instead of affording them so much plessure, as they hope 
for in getting us under their power, let us leave them an example which 
shall at once cause their astonishment at our death, and their admiration 
of our hardiness therein.” ; 





* Reland here sets down a parallel aphotiem of one of the J ins, 
born thes we may die, and die that we may live.” amie robbing <7 Ws. 070 
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CHAP. IX, 


How the People that were in the Fortress were prevailed on by the Words A 
Eleasar, two women and five Children only excepted, and all submitted to 
killed by one another. 

§ |. Now as Eleazar was proceeding on this exhortation, they all cut 
him off short, and made haste to do the work, as fuil of an unconquerable 
ardour of mind, and moved with a demoniacal fury. So they went their 
ways, as one still endeavouring to be before another, and sa thinking that 
this eagerness would be a demonstration of their courage and good con- 
duct, if they could avoid appearing in the Jast class ; so great was the zeal 
they were in to slay their wives and children, and themselves also, Nor 
indeed, when they came to the work itself, did their courage fail them, as 
‘one might imagine it would have done, but they then held fast the same 

esolution, without wavering, which they had upon the bearing of Eleazar’s 
speech, while yet every one of them still retained the natura) passion of 
love to themselves and their families, because the reasoning they went 
upon appeared to them to be very just, even with regard to those that were 
dearest to them; for the husbands tenderly embraced their wives, and took 
their children into their arms, and gave the longest parting kisses to them, 
with tears in their eyes. Yet at the same time did they complete what 
they had resolved on, as if they had been executed by the hands of 
strangers; and they had nothing else for their comfort, but the necessity 
they were in of doing this execution, to avoid that prospect they had of the 

miseries they were to suffer from their enemies, Nor was there at I 

any one of these men found that scrupled to act their part in this terri 

execution, but one of them despatched his dearest relations. Miserable 

men indeed were { whose distress forced them to slay their own wives 
and children with their own hands, as the lightest of those evils that were 
before them. So they being not able to bear the grief they were under for 
what they had done any longer, and esteeming it an injury to those they 
had slain, to live even the shortest space of time after them, they presently 
laid all they had in a heap, and set fire to it. They then chose ten 
by lot out of them, to slay all the rest; every one of whom laid himself 
down by his wife and children on the ground, and threw his arms about 
them, and they offered their necks to the stroke of those who by lot 
executed that melancholy office: and when these ten had, without fear, 
alain them all, they made the same rule for casting lots for themselves, that 
he whose lot it was ehould first kill the other nine, and after ali should kill 
himself. Accordingly, all these had courage sufficient to be no way behind 
one another in doing or suffering; so, for a conclusion, the nine offered 
their necks to the executioner, and he who was the last of all took a view 
of all the other bodies, lest perchance some or other among #0 many that 
were slain should want his assistance to be quite despatched, and when he 
perceived that they were all slain, he set fire to the palace, and with tho 
great force of his hand ran his sword entirely through himself, and felt 
down dead near to his own relations. So these je died with this 
intention, that they would leave not so much as one soul smong them all 
alive to be subject to the Romans, Yet was there an ancient woman, and 
another who was of kin to Eleazar, and superior to most women in pro- 
dence and learning, with five children, who had concealed themselves in 
caveros under ground, and had carried water thither for their drink, ana 
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were hidden there when the rest were intent upon the elanghter of one 
auother. Those others were nine hondred and sixty in number, the women 
and children being withal included in that computation. This calamitous 
hter was made on the fifteenth day of the month Xanthicus [Nisan.] 
®, Now for the Romans, they expected that they should be fought in 
the morning, when accordingly they put on their armour, and Jaid bridges 
of planks upon their ladders from their banks, to make an aseault u 
the fortress, which they did; but saw nobody as an enemy, but a terril 
tolitude on every side, with a fire within the place, as well as a perfect 
silence. So they were ata loss to guess at what had happened. At length 
they made a shout, as if it had been at a blow given by the battering ram, 
to try whether they could bring any one out that was within: the women 
heard this noise, and came out of their underground cavern, and informed 
the Romans what had been done, as it was done ; and the second of them 
clearly described all, both what was said and what was done, and manner of 
its yet did they not easily give their attention to auch a desperate under- 
taking, and did not believe it could be as they said; they also attempted 
to put the fire out, and quickly cutting themselves a way through it, they 
game within the palace, and so met with the multitade of the slain, but 
could take no pleasure in the fact, though it were done to their enemies, 
Nor could they do other than wonder at the courage of their resolution, and 
the immoveable contempt of death which so great a number of them had 
shown, when they went through with such an action as that was, 


CHAP. X. 

That many of the Sicarit fled to Alesandria also, and what Dangers they were 
in there; om which account, that Temple, which had formerly been built 
by Onias the High Priest, was destroyed, 

§ 1. Wazn Masada was thus taken, the general left a garrison in the 
fortress to keep it, and he himself went to Cesarea; for there were now no 
enemies left in the country, but it was all overthrown by eo long a war. 
Yet did thia war afford disturbances and dangerous disorders even in places 
very far remote from Judea; for still it came to pass, that many Jews were 
slain at Alexandria in Egypt; for as many of the Sicarii as were able to 
fly thither, out of the seditious wars in Judea, were not content to have 
saved themeelves, but must needs be undertaking to make new disturbances, 
and persuaded many of those that entertained them to assert their liberty, 
to esteem the Romans to be no better than themeelvea, and to look upon 
God as their only Lord and Master. But when part of the Jews of repu- 
tation opposed them, they slew eome of them, and with the others they 
were very pressing in their exhortations to revolt from the Romans; but 
when the principal men of the senate saw what madness they were come 
to, they thought it no longer safe for themselves to overlook them. So 
they got all the Jews together to an assembly, and accused the madnesa of 
the Sicarii, and demonstrated that they had heen the authors of all the 
evils that bad come upon them. They said also, that “these men, now 
they were run away from Judea, having no sure hope of escaping, because 
as soon as ever they shall be known, they will be soon destroyed by the 
Romans, they come hither and fill us full of those calamities which belong 
to them, while we have not been partakers with them in any of their sins.” 
Accordingly they exhorted the multitude to have a care lest should be 
brought to destruction by their means, and to make their aba to the 
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Romans for what had been done, by delivering these men up to them ; 
who being thus apprized of the greatness of the danger they were in, com- 
plied with what was proposed, and ran with great violence upon the Sicarii, 
and seized upon them; and indeed six hundred of them were caught 
immediately ; but aa to all those that fled into Egypt,* and to the Egyptian 
Thebes, it wes not long ere they were caught also, and brought back, whose 
courage, or whether we ought to call it madness, or hardness in their 
opinions, every body wes amazed at. For when all sorts of torments and 
vexations of their bodies that could be devised were made use of to them, 
they could not get any of them to comply so far as to confess, or seem to 
confess, that Cesar wes their lord; but they preserved their own opinion 
in spite of all the distress they were brought to, as if they received these 
torments and the fire itself with bodies ineensihle of pain, and with a soul 
that in a manner rejoiced under them. But what was most of all astonish- 
ing to the beholders, was the courage of the children ; for not one of these 
children waa 20 far overcome by these torments, as to name Cesar for their 
lord: so far does the strength of the courage [of the soul] prevail over the 
weakness of the body. 

2. Now Lupus did then govern Alexandria, who presently sent Cwsar 
word of this commotion, who having in suspicion the restless temper of 
the Jews for innovation, und being afraid lest they should get together 
again, and persaade some others to join with them, gave orders to ‘Lupus 
to demolish that Jewish templet which was in the region called Onion, 
and was in Egypt; which was built, and had its denomination from the 
occasion following: Onias, the son of Simon, one of the Jewish high 

riests, fled from Antiochus the king of Syria, when he made war with the 

jews, and came to Alexandria; and as Ptolemy received him very kindly, 
on account of his hatred to Antiochus, he assured him, that if he would 
comply with his proposal, he would bring all the Jews to his assistance; 
and when the king agreed to do it so far as he was able, he desired him 
to give him leave to build a temple somewhere in Egypt, and to worshi 
God according to the customs of his own country; for that the Jews woul 
then be e0 much readier to fight against Antiochus, who had laid waste 
the temple at Jerusalem, and that they would then come to him with 
greater good will, and that by granting them liberty of conscience, very 
many of them would come over to him. 

8. So Ptolemy complied with his proposals, and gave him a place one 
hundred and eighty furlongs distant from Memphis.t That Nomos was 
called the Nomos of Heliopolis, where Onias built a fortress and a temple, 
not like to that of Jerusalem, but such as resembled a tower. He built it 
of large stones, to the height of sixty cubits; he made the structure of 


* Since Jowephus here informs ua, that some of these Sicarii, or ruffians, went from 
Alexandria (which was iteelf ia Egypt in s large sense) into Egypt and Thebes, there 
situated, Relaud well observes, from Vossing, that Egypt sometimes denotes Proper or 
Upper Em as distinct from the Delta, and the lower parte uear Palestine. Accordingly, 
ax he nada, those that sey it never rains in Egypt, must mean the Proper or Upper 
Egypt, because it doce sometimes rain in the other parts. See the Notes on Antiq. b. ii. 
chap. vii. § 7. and b. iif. chap. i. § 6. 

Of thia temple of Oniaa’ building in see the notes, 
1. But whereas it is elsewhere, both of the War, b. i. chap. 
tiguities, at now quoted, ssid, that this temple was like to that st Jaruarlem, aad here it 
was not like it, but like a tower, § 3. there ia some reason to suspect the reading here, 
and that cither the negative particle is here to be blotted out, or the word cosy led. 
$ We mast observe, that Josephus here speaka of Antiochus, who profaned the tem» 
VOL, 11. 2K 
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the altar in imitation of that in our own country, and in like manner 
adorned with gifts, excepting the make of the candlestick, for he did not 
make « candlestick, but had a [single] lamp hammered out of a piece of 
gold, which illuminated the place with its rays, and which he hung by a 
chain of gold; bat the entire temple was encompassed with e wall of burnt 
brick, though it had gates of stone. The king also gave him a large 
country for a revenue in money, that both the priests might bave a plenti- 
fal provision made for them, and that God might have great abundance of 
what things were necessary for his worship. Yet did not Onias do this 
out of a sober disposition, but he had a mind to contend with the Jews 
at Jerusalem, and could not forget the indignation he had for being 
Danished thence. Accordingly he thought that by building this temple he 
should draw away a great number from them to himself. There bad been 
also a certain ancient prediction made by [a prophet] whose name was 
Isainh, about six hundred years before, that this temple should be built by 
‘a man that was a Jew, in Egypt.* And this is the history of the building 
of that temple, 

4, And now Lupus the governor of Alexandria, upon the receipt of 
Cesar's letter, came to the temple, and carried out of it some of the dona- 
tions dedicated thereto, and shut up the temple itself. And as Lupus died 
alittle afterwards, Paulinus succeeded him, This man left none of those 
donations there, and threatened the priests eeverely if they did not bring 
them all out; nor did he permit any who were desirous of worshipping 
God there, so much as to come near the whole sacred place. But when he 
had shut up the gates, he made it entirely inaccessible, insomuch that there 
remained no longer the least footsteps of any divine worship that bad 
‘been in that place. Now the duration of this time, from the building 
of thie temple, till it was shut up egain, was three hundred and forty- 
three years. 

CHAP. XI. 
Concerning Jonathan, one of the Sicarii, that stirred wp a Sedition in Cyrene, 
and was a false Accuser [of the innocent.) 


§ 1. Anp now did the madness of the Sicarii, like a disease, reach as 
far os the cities of Cyrene; for one Jonathan, a vile person, and by trade 
a weaver, came thither, and prevailed with no small number of the poorer 
sort to give ear to him; he also led them into the desert, upon promising 
them that he would shew them signsand apporitions, Andas for the other 
Jews of Cyrene, he concealed his knavery from them, and put tricks upon 
them: but those of the greatest dignity among them, informed Catullus, 
the governor of the Libyan Pentapolis, of his march into the desert, and 
of the preparations he had made for it. So he sent ont after him both 
horsemen and footmen, and easily overcame them, because they were un- 
armed men: of these many were élain in the fight, but some were taken 
alive, and brought to Catullas. Ae for Jonathan, the head of the plot, he 
fled away at this time, but upon a great and very diligent search, which 
was made over all the country for him, he was taken alao, And when he 
ple, as now slive, when Onics had leave gives him by Philometor, to build this temple; 
whereas it seeme not to have been Mery ee till about fifteen yearn afterwards, Yet 
‘becaure it is naid in the Antiquities, that ‘went to Philometer, b. rit. chap. ix. § 7. 
during the life time of that Antiochus, it is le he petitioned, nod perhaps obtsined 
His leave oem: thas it were not actually ‘or finished till fifteen years afterwards, 

sa. xix, 1823. 
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was brought to Catullus, he devised a way whereby he both escaped pun- 
ishment himself, and afforded an occasion to Catullus of doing much mis- 
chief; for he falsely accused the richest men among the Jews, and said, 
that they had put him upon what he did. 

2. Now Catullus easily admitted of these his calumnies, and aggravated 
matters greatly, and made tragical exclamations, that he might also be 
suppoeed to have hed a hand in the finishing of the Jewish war. But what 
waa still harder, he did not only give a too easy belief to his stories, but 
he taught the Sicarii to accuse men falsely. He bade this Jonathan, there- 
fore, to name one Alexander, a Jew, (with whom he had formerly had a 
quarrel, and openly professed that he hated him:) he aleo got him to 
name his wife Bernice, as concerned with him. These two Catullus or- 
dered to be tlain in the first place; nay, after them he caused all the rich 
and wealthy Jews to be slain, being no fewer in all than three thonsand. 
This he thought he might do safely, because he confiscated their effects, and 
added them to Cxsar's revenues. 

8, Nay, indeed, lest any Jews that lived elsewhere should convict him 
of his villany, he extended his false accusations further, and persuaded 
Jonathan, and certain others that were caught with him, to bring an accu- 
sation of attempts for innovation against the Jews that were of the best 
character both at Alexandria and at Rome. One of these, against whom 
this treacherous accusation was laid, was Josephus, the writer of these 
bouks. However, this plot, thus contrived by Catullus, did not succeed 
according to his hopes; for though he came himself to Rome, and brought 
Jonathan and his companions along with him in bonds, and thought he 
should have had no further inquisition made es to those lies that were 
forged under hie goverament, or by his means, yet did Vespasian suspect 
the matter, and made an inquiry how far it was true. And when he un- 
derstood that the accusation laid against the Jews was an unjust one, he 
cleared them of the crimes charged upon them, and this, on account of 
‘Titus’s concern about the matter, and brought a deserved punishment upon 
Jonathan; for he was first tormented, and then burnt alive. 

4, But’ as to Catullas, the emperors were 20 gentle to him, that he 
underwent no severer condemnation at this time: yet was it not long 
before he fell into a complicated and almost incurable distemper, and died 
miserably. He was not only afflicted in body, but the distemper in his 
mind was more heavy upon him than the other; for he was terribly dis- 
tarbed, and continually cried out, “« That he saw the ghosts of those whom 
he had alain standing before him.” Whereupon he was not able to con- 
tain himeelf, but leaped out of his bed, as if both torments and fire were 
brought to him This his distemper grew still a great deal worse and 
worse continually, and his very entrails were so corroded, that they fell 
out of his body, and in that condition he died. Thus he became as great 
an instance of divine providence as ever was, and demonstrated that God 
punishes wicked men. 

5, And here we shall put an end to this our history, wherein we for~ 
merly promised to deliver the same with all accuracy, to such aa should 
‘be desirous of understandiag after what manner this war of the Romans 
with the Jews was managed. Of which history, how good the style is, 
must be left to the determination of the readers; but as for the agreement 
with the facts, I shall not scruple to sey, and that boldly, that truth hath 
‘been what I have alone aimed at through ite entire composition. 
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FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 
ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE JEWS, 
AGAINST APION.* 


BOOK I. 


$1. L evpposs that, by my books of the antiquities of the Jews, most 
excellent Epaphroditus,t I have made it evident to those that peruse them, 
thet our Jewish nation is of very great antiquity, and had a distinct sub- 
sistence of its own originally; as also, I have therein declared, how we 
came to inhabit this country wherein we now live. These Antiquities con- 
tain the histories of five thousand years, and are taken out of our sacred 
booke, but are translated by me into the Greek tongue. However, since 








* This firat bock has a wrong title, It is not written against Apion, aa is the first 

part of the second book, but against those Greeks in general who would not believe 

jovephua! former accounts of the very ancient state of the Jewish nation, in his twenty: 
books of Antiquities; and patticularly against Agatharchides, Manetho, Cheremon, and 
Lysimachus. It is one of the most learned, excellent, and usefol books of all antiquity, 
and upon Jerome's perusal of this and the following books, he declares, that, ** it 
tohim a miraculous thing, how one that was a Hebrew, who hed been from 
Instencted in eacred learning, should be able to produce soch a number of 
out of profane authors, je bad read over the Grecian libr: Epi 
Magnum ; and the learned Jew, Manasseh ben Israel, esteemed 
excellent, aa to translate them into the Hebrew ; this we leara from bis own catalogue 
of hic works, which 1 have seen. As to the time and place, when and where these two 
books were written, the learned have not hitherto been able to determine them, any further 
than that they were written some time after his Antiquities, or some time after A. D. 985 
which, indeed, ia too obvious at their entrance to be overlooked by even a carcless 
peruser; they being directly intended againet those that would not believe what be had 
advanced in thone books concerning the great antiquity of the Jewish nution. Aa to the 
place, they all imagine that these two books were written where the former were, I 
mean at Rome; and I confess, that I myself believed both these determinations, till 
LT came to finish my notes upon these books, when I met with plain indications that 
they were written not at Rome, but in Judes, and this after the 8d of ‘Trojan, or A.D. 100. 

Take Dr, Hudson's note here, asit justly contradicts the common opinion, that Jone- 

hus either died under Domitian, or at least wrote nothing later than bia days, 20 docs 
it perfectly agree to my own determination, from Justus of Tiberias, that he wrote oF 
finished bis own Life after the 3d of Trajan, or A.D. 100, To which Noldiua also 
agrees, de Herod, No. $88. {Epephroditus.] Since “ Plavias Josephus,” saya Dr. Hud- 
son, “ wrote (or finished] his books of Antiquities, on the 15th of Domitian, [A. D. 93.) 
and after that wrote the Memoire of his own life, ap an appendix to the books of 
Antiquities, and at last bis two books agsinst Apion, and yet dedicated all those writings 
to-Epaphroditus, he can herdly be that Epepbroditur’ ‘who was formerly secretary to Nero, 
and was slain on the 14th [or 15} of Domitian, after be had been for « good while in 
banishment, but another Eps; 4 freed-man, und procurstor of Trajan,” as says 
Grotins on Luke i 8. 
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1 observe a considerable number of people giving ear to the reproaches that 
are laid against us by those who bear ill-will to us and will not believe 
what I have written concerning the antiquity of our nation, while they take 
it for a plain sign that our nation is of a late date, because they are not 20 
much as vouchsafed a bare mention by the most famous historiographers 
among the Grecians; I therefore have thought myself under an obligation 
to write eomewhat briefly about these aubjects, in order to convict those 
that reproach ws, of spite and voluntary falsehood, and to correct the 
ignorance of others, and withal to instruct all those who are desirous of 
knowing the truth, of what great antiquity we really are. As for the wit- 
nezges whom I shall prodace for the proof of what I say, they shall be 
such as are esteemed to be of the greatest reputation for truth, and the 
most skilful in the knowledge of all antiquity, by the Greeks themselves. 
will algo show, that those who have written so reproachfully and falsely 
about us, are to be convicted by what they have written themselves to the 
contrary, 1 shall also endeavoar to give an account of the reasons why it 
hath so happened, that there have not been a great number of Greeks who 
have made mention of our nation in their histories; I will, however, bring 
those Grecians to light, who have not omitted such our history, for the 
sake of those that either do not know them, or pretend not to know them 
already. 

2, Koa now, in the first place, I cannot but greatly wonder at those 
men, who suppose that we must attend to none bat Grecians, when we are 
inguiring sbout the most ancient facts, and must inform oureelves of their 
truth from them only, while we must not believe ourselves, nor other men; 
for I am convinced, that the very reveree is the truth of the case. I mean 
this, if we will not be led by vain opinions, but will make inquiry after truth 
from facts themselves ; for they will find, that almost all which concerns 
the Greeks happened not long ago; uay, one may say, is of yesterday only, 
I speak of the building of their cities, the inventions of their arts, and the 
description of their Jaws; and ae for their care about the writing down of 
their histories, it is very near the last thing they set about. However, 
they acknowledged themselves 20 far, that they were the Egyptians, the 
Chaldeans, and the Phenicians, (for I will not now reckon ourselves among 
them,) that have preserved the memorials of the most ancient and most 
lasting traditions of mankind; for almost all these nations inhabit such 
countries as are least subject to destruction from the world about them: 
and these aleo have taken especial care to have nothing omitted of what 
was [remarkably] done among them ; but their history was esteemed sacred, 
and put into public tables, as written by men of the greatest wisdom they 
had among them. But as for the place where the Greciane inhabit, ten 
thousand destructions have overtaken it, and blotted out the memory of 
former actions ; so that they were ever beginning a new way of living, 
and supposed that every one of them was the origin of their new state. 
It was aleo late, and with difficulty, that they came to kuow the lettera they 
now use: for those that would advance their use of these letters to the 
greatest antiquity, pretend that they learned them from the Phenicians and 
from Cadmus; yet ia nobody able to demonstrate that they have any 
writing preserved from that time, neither in their temples, nor in any other 
public monuments, This appears, because the time when thore lived who 
went to the Trojan war, so many years afterwards, is in great doubt, and 
great inquiry is made, whether the Greeks used their letters at that. time ; 
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and the most prevailing opinion, and that nearest the trath, is, that the 
present way of using those letters was unknown at that time. However, 
there is not any writing which the Greeks agree to be genuine among 
them ancienter than Homer’s poems,* who must plainly be confessed later 
than the siege of Troy: nay, the report goes, that even he did not leave 
the poems in writing, but that their memory preserved in songs, and 
they were put together afterward, and that this is the reeson of such a 
number of variations as are found in them. As for those who set them- 
selves about writing their histories, [ mean such as Cadmus of Miletus, 
and Acuailaus of Argos, and any othera that may be mentioned as succeed- 
ing Acusilaus, they lived but a little while before the Persian expedition 
into Greece. But then for those that first introduced philosophy, and the 
consideration of things celestial and divine among them, such as Phere- 
cydes the Syrian, and Pythagoras, and Thales, all with one consent agree, 
that they learned what they knew of the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and 
wrote but little. And these are the things which are supposed to be the 
oldest of all among the Greeks; and they have much ado to believe that 
the writings ascribed to those men are genuine. 

3. How can it then be other than an absurd thing for the Greeka to be 
so proud, and to vaunt themselves to be the only people that are acquainted 
with antiquity, and that have delivered the true accounts of those early 
times after an accurate manner? Nay, who is there that cannot easily 
gather from the Greek writers themselves, that they knew but little on 
any good foundation when they set to write, but rather wrote their histories 
from their own conjectures? Accordingly they confute one another in their 
own books to purpose, and are not ashamed to give us the most con- 
tradictory accounts of the same things: and J should spend my time to 
little purpose, if I should pretend to teach the Greeks that which they 
know better than I already, what a great disagreement there is between 
Hellanicus and Acusilaus about their genealogies: in how many cases 
Acusilaus corrects Hesiod; or after what manner Ephorus demonstrates 
Hellanicus to have told in the greatest part of his history; as does 
Timevs in like manner as to Ephorus, and the succeeding writera do to 
Timeus, and all the latter writers do to Herodotus ;t nor could Timeus 











© Thie preservation of Homer’s pcems by memory, and not by his own writing them 
down, and that thenes they were styled rhapsrdies, ax eung by him, like ballada, by parts, 
and not composed and connected together in oomplete works, are opinioua well known 
from the ancient oorinentators; though such supposal seems to myself, an well an to 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Grae. i. p. 269, and to others, highly improbable. Nor does 
Josephus aay there was no ancienter writings among ihe Greska than Homers poem, 
but that they did not fully own any ancienter writings pretending to such antiquity, 


which ie trae. 
+ It well deserves to be considered, that Josephus here how all the following 
presently, § 14, how 





Greek istoriane looked oa Herodotus ee suthor 5 
‘Manetho, that most authentic writer ptian history, greatly complains of his 
mistakes in the Egyptian afhira: as aleo that Strabo, b. 3, p- BOY, the most acourste 
spher and historian, esteemed him such ; that Xenophon, the much more accurate 
intorian in the affair af Cpras, implies, that Herodotus’ account of that grest man ie 
almost entirely romantic. the notes on Antiq. d. xi. chap. ii. § 1, and Hutchineon’s 
Prolegomens to his edition of Xenophon's Xurow Paideia, that we have already seen in 
the note on Antiq. b. viii. chap. x. § 5. bow very little Herodotus knew about the Jewich 
affairs and country, and that he greatly affected what we call the marvellous, as Monsieur 
Rollin has lately and juatly determined: whence wa are not always to depend on the 
authority. of Herodotus, where it is unsupported by other evidence, but ought to compare 
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agree with Antiochus and Philistius, or with Callias, about the Sicilian 
history, no more than do the several writers of the Atthide follow one 
another about the Athenian affairs; nor do the historians the like that 
wrote the Argolics, about the affairs of the Argives. And now what need 
I say any more abont particular cities and smaller places, while in the most 
approved writers of the expedition of the Persians, and of the actions 
which were therein performed, there are so great differences? Nay, 
Thucydides himself is accused by some as writing what is false, although 
he seems to have given us the exactest history of the affairs of his own time. 

4, Aa for the occasion of so great disagreement of theirs, there may be 
assigned many that are very probable, if any have a mind to make an in- 
quiry aboot them ; but I ascribe these contradictions chiefly to two caunes, 
which I will now mention, and atill think what I shall mention in the firat 

to be the principal ofall. For if we remember, that in the beginning 
the Greeks had taken no care to have public records of their several trans- 
actions preserved, this must for certain have afforded those, that would 
afterward write about those ancient transactions, the opportunity of making 
mistakes, and the power of making lies also ; for this original recording of 
such ancient transactions hath not only been neglected by the other states 
of Greece, but even among the Athenians themselves also, who pretend to 
be aborigines, and to have applied themselves to learning, there are no 
auch records extant; nay, they say themselves that the laws of Draco con- 
cerning rourders, which are now extant in writing, are the most ancient of 
their public records; which Draco yet lived but a little before the tyrant 
Pisietratus.* For as to the Arcadians, who make such boasts of their 
antiquity, what need I speak of them in particular, since it was still later 
before they got their letters, and learned them, and that with difficulty 
also ? 

5. There must, therefore, naturally arise great differences among writers, 
when they had no original records to lay for their foundation, which might 
@t once inform those who had an inclination to learn, and contradict those 
that would tell lies. However, we are to suppose a second occasion, be- 
sides the former, of these contradictions ; it is this: that those who were 
the most zealous to write history were not solicitous for the diecovery of 
truth, although it was very easy for them always to make such a profes- 


the other evidences with his, and, if it preponderate, to prefer St before his, I ao not 
mean by this, that Herodotus wilfully related what he belleved to be false, (ae Ctestas 
teems to have done,} but that he often wanted evidence, and sometimes preferred whet 
‘was twarvellous to what was bent attested to be true. 

* About the days of Cyrus and Daniel. 

+ It ia bere well worth our observation, what the ressona are that such ancient authors 
as Herodotus, Jovephus, and others, bave been read to so little purpose by many learned 
¢ritios; viz. that their main aim has not been chronology or history, but philology, to 
Imnow words, and not things, they not much entering oftentimes into the real contents 
of their authors, and judging which were the most seccurate discoverers of truth, and 
most to be depended on in their eeveral histories, but rather inquiring who wrote the 
Aineat atyle, and had the greatest elegance in their expressions; which are things of 
amall consequence in comparison of the other. Thus you will sometimes find great 
debates among the learned, whether Herodotus or Thu: were the finest historians 
in the Ionic and Attic ways of writing? which signify little as to the real valoe of opch 
st i st ‘would be of much moment to let the reader know, that as the 
oo history, which begins so much earlier and reaches #0 much 
wider than that of Thucydides, is therefore, vastly grester: so is the most part ef Thu- 
xdides, whieh belenge to own times, and fel under his own observation, much the 
moat cerizin. r 
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sion; but their business waa to demonstrate that they could write well, 
and meke a impression upon mankind thereby; and in what manner of 
writing they thought they were able to exceed others, to that did they 
apply themselves. Some of them betook themselves to the writing of 
fabulous narrations ; come of them endeavoured to please the cities or the 
kings, by writing in their commendation; others of them fell to finding 
fauita with tranaactions, or with the writers of such transactions, and 
thought to make a great figure by so doing. And indeed these do what is 
of all things the most contrary to true history; for it is the great cha- 
racter of true history, that all concerned therein both speak and write the 
same things; while these men, by writing differently about the same 
things, think they shall be delivered to write with the greatest regard to 
truth. We therefore (who are Jews} must yield to the Grecian writers ag 
to language and eloquence of composition; but then we shall give them 
no such preference as to the verity of ancient history, and least of all as to 
that part which concerns the affairs of our several countries. 

6, As to the care of writing down the records from the earliest anti- 
quity among the Egyptians and Babylonians; that the priests were in- 
trasted therewith, and employed a philosophical concern about it; that 
they were the Chaldean priests that did so among the Babylonians, and 
that the Phenicians, who were mingled among the Greeks, did especially 
make use of their letters both for the common affairs of life, and for the 
delivering down the history of common transactions, I think I may omit 
any proof, because all men allow it so to be. But now as to our fore- 
fathers, that they took no less care about writing such records, (for J will 
not say they took greater care than the others J spoke of,) and that they 
committed that matter to their high priests and to their prophets, and that 
these records have been written all along down to our own times with the 
utmost accuracy; nay, if it be not too bold for me to say it, our history 
will be so written hereafter,—I shall endeavour briefly to inform you. 

7. For our forefathers did not only appoint the best of these priests, and 
those that attended upon the divine worship, for that design from the be- 
ginning, but made provision that the stock of the priests should continue 
unmixed and pure; for he who is partaker of the priesthood must propa. 
gate of a wife of the same nation, without having any regard to mone; 
or any other dignities ; but he is to make a scratiny, and take his wif 
genealogy from the ancient tables, and procure many witnesses to it.” 
And this is our practice not only in Judea, but wherescever any body of 
men of ournation do live; and even there an exact catalogue of our priests 
marriages is kept ; I mean at Egypt and at Babylon, or in any other place 
of the rest of the habitable earth. whithersoever our priests are ecattered ; 
for they send to Jerusalem the ancient names of their psrents in writing, 
as well as those of their remoter ancestors, and signify who are the wit- 
nessea also. But if any war falls out, such as have fallen ont a great many 
of them already, when Antiochus Epiphanes made an invasion upon our 
country, as also when Pompey the Great and Quintilius Varus did #0 also, 
and principally in the wars that have happened in our own times ; those 
Priests that survive them compose new tables of genealogy out of the old 


* Oftthis accuracy of the Jews before and in our Saviour’ time, in carefully prosery= 
ing their genealogies all along, particalarly those of the priests, nee Josephus’ Life, § 1. 

securoy sseme to have ended at the destruction of Jeruaslem by Tita or, how. 
ver, at that by Adrian, 
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records, and examine the circumstances of the women that remain; for 
atillthey do not admit of those that have been captives, a8 suspecting that 
they had conversation with some foreigners. But what is the strongest 
argument of our exact management in this matter is what I am now going 
to say, That we have the names of our high priests from father to son set 
down in our records, for the interval of two thousand years; and if any 
of these have been transgressors of these rales, they are prohibited to pre- 
went themselves at the altar, or to be partakers of any other of our purifi- 
cations : and this is justly, or rather neccesarily done, because every one is 
not permitted of his own accord to bea writer, nor is there any disagree- 
ment in what is written, they being only prophets that have written the 
original and earliest accounts of things, as they learned them of God him- 
self by inspiration ; and others have written what bath happened in their 
own times, and that in a very distinct manner also, 

8, For we have not an innumerable multitude of booka among us, dis- 
agreeing from and contradicting one avother, [as the Greeke have,} but 
only twenty-two books,* which contain the records of all the past times; 
which are justly believed to be divine, And of them, five belong to Moses, 
which contain his laws and the traditions of the origin of mankind till his 
death. This interval of time was little short of three thousand years; bat 
as to the time from the death of Moses till the reign of Artaxerxes king of 
Persia, who reigned after Xerxes, the prophets, who were after Moses, 
wrote down what was done in their times in thirteen books. The remain- 
ing four books contain hymns to God, and precepts for the conduct of 
human life. It is true, our history hath been written since Artaxexes very 
particularly, but hath not been esteemed of the like authority with the 

mer by our forefathers, because there hath not been an exact succession 
of prophets since that time: and how firmly we have given credit to these 
books of our own nation, is evident by what we do; for during so many 
ages as have already passed, no one hath been so bold as either to add any 
thing to them, to take any thing from them, or to make any change in 
them ; but it is become natural to all Jews, immediately and from their very 
birth, to esteem those books to contain divine doctrines, and to persist in 
them, and, if occasion be, willingly to die for them, For it is no new 
thing for our captives, many of them in number, and frequently in time, 
to be seen to endure racks and deaths of all kinds upon the theatres, that 
they may not be obliged to say one word against our laws and the records 
that contain them: whereas their are none at all among the Greeks who 
would undergo the least harm on that account, no, nor in cave all the writ- 
ings that are among them were to be destroyed ; for they take them to be 
such discourses as are framed agreeably to the inclinations of those that 
write them ; and they bave justly the same opinion of the ancient writers, 
since they see some of the present generation bold enough to write about 
such affairs, wherein they were not present, nor had concern enough to 
inform themselves about them from those that knew them; examples of 
which may be had in this late war of ours, where some persons have 


‘* Which were these twenty-two encred books of the Old Testament, sce the Suppls- 
ment to the Essay on the Old Testament, p. 25—29. viz. thove we call ‘canonical’ all 
excepting the Canticles ; but still with this further exception, that the first book of 
* apocryphal’ Esdras be taken into that anmber, instead of our ‘ cancnioal’ Exre, which 
seems to be no more than a later epitome of the other; which two books of Canticles 
and Esra, it no way appears that Josephus ever saw. : 
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written histories, aud published them, without having been in the places 
concerned, or having been near them when the ections were done: but 
these men put a few things together by hearsay, and insolently abuse the 
world, and call these writings by the name of Histories. 

9. As for myself, 1 have composed a true history of that whole war, and 
if ul) the particulars thet occurred therein, as having been concerned in all 
ita transactions; for I acted as general of those among us that are named 
Galileans, es long as it was possible for usto make any opposition, 1 was 
then seized on by the Romane, and became a captive: Vespasian also and 
Titus had me kept under a guard, and forced me to attend them continually. 
At the first I wae put in bonds, but was set at liberty afterward, und sent 
to accompany Titus when he came from Alexundris to the siege of Jeru- 
aslem; during which time there was nothing done which escaped my 
knowledge; for what happened in the Roman camp I saw, and wrote down 
carefully ; and what information the deserters brought {out of the city,] 1 
wos the only man that understood them. Afterward I got leisure at Rome; 
and when all my materials were prepared for that work, I made use of 
some persons to assist me in learning the Greek tongue, and by these 
means I composed the history of these transactions. And I was so well 
assured of the truth of what J related, that I first of all appealed to thoee 
that had the supreme command in that war, Vespasian and Titue, as wit- 
nesses for me, for to them I presented those books first of all, and after 
them to many of the Romans who had been in the war, 1 also sold them 
to many of our own men who understood the Greek philosophy; among 
whom were Julius Archelaus Herod {king of Chalcie,) a person of great 
gravity, and king Agrippa hinieelf, a person that deserved the greatcst 
admiration, Now ail these men bore their testimony to me, that ] had 
the strictest regard to truth; who yet would not have dissembled the 
matter, nor been silent, if 1, out of ignorance, or out of favour to any side, 
either had given false colours to actions, or omitted any of them. 

10, There have been indeed some bad men, who have attempted to 
calumuiate my history, and took it to be a kind of scholastic performance, 
for the exerciee of young men. A strange fort of accusation and calumay 
thi ince every one that undertakes to deliver the history of actions 
truly, ought to koow them accurately himself in the first place, as either 
having been concerned in them himself, or been infurmed of them by such 
as knew them. Now both these methods of knowledge I may very pro- 
perly pretend to in the composition of both my works; for, as I said, I 
have tranalated the Antiquities out of our sacred booke; which I easily 
could do, since I was a priest by my birth, and have studied that philo- 
sophy which is contained in those writings: and for the History of the 
‘War, I wrote it as having been an actor myself in many of its transactions, 
an eye-witness in the greatest part of the rest, and was not unacquainted 
with any thing whatsoever, that was either eaid or done init, How impu- 
dent then must those deserve to be esteemed, who undertake to contradict 
me about the true state of those affaire! who, although they pretend to 
have made use of both the emperor's own memoirs, yet could not they be 
acquainted with our afaira who fought against them. 

1}. This digression I have been obliged to make out of necestity, as 
‘being desirous to expose the vanity of those that profess to write histories : 
and I suppore I have sufficiently declared that this custom of transmitting 
down tbe histories of ancient times hath been better preserved by thore 
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nations which are called Barbarians, than by the Greeks themselves. J am 
now willing, in the next place, to say a few things to those that endeavour 
to prove that our constitution is but of late time, for this reason, as they 
pretend, that the Greek writers have said nothing about us; after which I 
ahall produce testimonies for our antiquity out of the writings of foreigners : 
F shall also demonstrate that such as cast reproaches upon our nation do it 
‘very unjustly, 

12, As for ourselves, therefore, we neither inhabit a maritime country, 
nor do we delight in merchandise, nor in such a mixture with other men 
as arises from it; but the cities we dwell in are remote from the sea, and 
having a fruitful country for our habitation, we take pains in cultivating 
that only. Our principal care of all this is, to educate our children well; 
and we think it to be the most necessary business of our whole life, to 
observe the laws that have been given us, and to keep those rules of piety 
that have been delivered down to us. Since, therefore, besides what we 
have already taken notice of, we have had a peculiar way of living of our 
own, there was no occasion offered us in ancient ages for intermixing 
among the Greeke, as they had for mixing among the Egyptians, by their 
intercourse of exporting and importing their several goods; aa they also 
mixed with the Phenicians, who lived by the sea-side, by means of their 
love of lucre in trade and merchandise. Nor did our forefathers betuke 
themselves, as did some others, to robbery; nor did they, in order to gain 
more wealth, fall into foreign wars, although our country contained many 
ten thousands of men of courage sufficient for that purpose. For this rea. 
eon it was that the Phenicians themselves came soon by trading and navi- 
ema to be known to the Grecians, and by their means the Egyptiana 

came known to the Grecians also, as did all those people whence the 
Phenicians in long voyages over the seas carried wares to the Grecians, 
The Medes also and the Persians, when they were lords of Asia, became 
well know to them; and this was especially true of the Persians, who led 
their armies as far as the other continent [Europe.] The Thracians were 
also known to them by the nearness of their countries, and the Scythians 
by the means of those that sailed to Pontus; for it was so in general that 
all maritime nations, and those that inhabited near the eastern or western 
seas, became most known to those that were desirous to Le writers; but 
auch as had their habitation farther from the sea were for the most part 
unknown to them: which things appear to have happened as to Europe 
also, where the city of Rome, that hath this long time been possessed of 
40 much power, and hath performed such great actions in war, is yet 
never mentioned by Herodotus, nor by Thucydides, nor by any one of their 
contemporaries; and it was very late, and with great difficulty, that the 
Romana became known to the Greeks. Nay, those that were reckoned the 
most exact historians, and Ephorus for one, were ao very ignorant of the 
Gauls and the Spaniards, that he supposed the Spaniards, who inhabit so 
great 2 part of the western regions of the earth, to be no more than one 
city. Those historians also have ventured to describe such customs as 
were made use of by them, which they never had either done or said : and 
the reason why these writers did not know the truth of their affairs, was 
this, that ay bon not any commerce together ; but the reason why they 
wrote such falsities was this, that had « mind to appear to know 
things which others had not known. can it then be any wonder, if 
our nation was no more known to many of the Greeks, nor had given 
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them any occasion to mention them in their writings, while they were 
so remote from the sea, and had a conduct of life so peculier to them- 
selves? 

13. Let us now put the case, therefore, that we made use of this argu- 
ment concerning the Grecians, in order to prove that our nation was not 
ancient, because nothing is said of them in our records: would not they 
laugh at us all, and probably give the same reasons for our silence that I 
have now alleged, and would produce their neighbour nations as wit- 
nesses to their own antiquity? Now the very same thing will I endea- 
vour to do: forI will bring the Egyptians and the Phenicians as my 
principal witnesses, because nobody can complain of their testimony as 
false, on account that they are known to have born the greatest ill-will 
towards us; T mean this as to the Egyptians in general all of them, while 
of the Phenicians it is known the Tyrians have been most of all in the 
same ill disposition towards us; yet do I confess that I cannot say the 
same of the Chaldeans, since our first leaders aud ancestors were derived 
from them, and they do make mention of us Jews in their records, on 
account of the kindred there is betweea us. Now, when I 3! re 
made my assertions good, so far as concerns the others, I will demon- 
strate that some of the Greek writers have made mention of us Jews also, 
that those who envy us may not have even this pretence for contradicting 
what I have said about our nation, 

14, I shall begin with the writmgs of the Egyptians; not indeed of 
those that have written in the Egyptian language, which it is impossible 
for me to do, But Manetho was a man who was by birth an Egyptian, yet 
had he made himself master of the Greek learning, as is very evident; for 
he wrote the history of his own country in the Greek tongue, by translat 
it, as he saith himself, out of their sacred records: he also finde great fi 
with Herodotus, for his ignorance and false relations of Egyptian affairs. 
Now this Manetho, in the second book of his Egyptian history, writes con- 
cerning ua in the following manner. 1 will set down his very words, as if 
I were to bring the very man himself into a court for a witness: ‘There 
was a king of ours whose name was Timaus. Under him it came to pass, 
1 know not how, that God was averse to us, and there came, after a sar- 
prising manner, men of ignoble birth out of the eastern parts, and had 
boldness enough to make an expedition into our country, and with ease 
subdued it by force, yet without our hazarding a battle with them, So, 
when they bad gotten those that governed us uader their power, they after- 
wards burnt down our cities, and demolished the temples of the gods, and 
used all the inbabitants after a most barbarous manner; nay, some they 
slew, and led their children and their wives into slavery. At length they 
made one of themselves king, whose name was Salatis; he also lived at 
‘Memphis, and made both the upper and lower regions tribute, and left 
garrisons in places that were the most proper for them. He chiefly aimed 
to secure the eastern parts, as foresceing that the Assyrians, who had bees 
the greatest power, would be desirous of that kingdom, and invade them ; 
snd as he found in the Snite Nomos, {Sethroite,] a city very proper for his 
Purpose, and which lay upon the Bubastic channel, but with regard to a 
certain theologie notion was called Avaris, this he rebuilt, and made very 
strong by the walls he built about it, and by a most numerous garrison of 
two hundred and forty thousand armed men whom he put into it to keep it, 
‘Thither Saintis came in the summer time; partly to gather his corn, and 
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pay his soldiers their wages, and partly to exercise his armed men, end 
‘thereby to terrify foreigners, When this man had reigned thirteen years, 
after him reigned another, whose name was Beon, for forty-four years; 
after him reigned another, called Apachnss, thirty-six years and seven 
months; after him Apophis reigned sixty-one yeara, and then Janias fifty 
yeara and one month; after all these reigned Assis forty-nine yeara and 
two months. And these six were the first rulers among them, who were 
all along making war with the Egyptians, and were very desirous gradually 
to destroy them to the very roots. This whole nation was styled Hycsos, 
that is, Shepherd-kings ; for the first, eyllable Hyc, according to the sacred 
dialect, denotes a king, as is Sos, shepherd; but this according to the 
ordinary dialect; and of these is compounded Hycsos: but some say that 
these people were Arabians.” Now, in another copy it is said, that this 
word does not denote kings, but on the contrary denotes captive shepherds, 
and this on account of the particle Hrc; for that Hyc, with the aspiration, 
in the Egyptian tongue again denotes shepherds, and that expressly also: 
and this to me seems the more probable opinion, and more agreeable to 
ancient history. [But Manetho goes on :) “ These people, whom we 

before named kings, and called shepherds also, and their descendants, 
he sayz, “ kept possession of Egypt five hundred and eleven years. After 
these,” he says, ‘That the kings of Thebais and of the other parts of 
Egypt, made an insurrection against the shepherds, and that there a ter- 
rible and long war was made between them.” He says further, ‘ That 
under a king, whose name was Alisphragmuthosis, the shepherds were sub- 
dued by him, and were indeed driven out of other parts of Egypt, but were 
shut op in a place that contained ten thousand acres; this place was 
named Avaris,” Manetho says, “ That the shepherds built a wall round 
all this place, which was a large and a strong wall, and this in order to 
keep all their possessions and their prey within a place of strength, but that 
Thummosis, the son of Alisphragmuthosis, made an attempt to take them 
by force and by siege, with four hundred and eighty thousand men to lie 
round about them; but that, upon his despair of taking the place by that 
siege, they came to a composition with them, that they should leave 
Egypt, and go without any harm to be done to them, withereoever they 
would; and that, after this composition was made, they went away with 
their whole families and effects, not fewer in number than two hundred and 
forty thousand, and took their journey from Egypt, through the wilderness, 
for Syria; but that as they were in fear of the Assyrians, who had then 
the dominion over Asia, they built a city in that country which is now 
called Judea, and that large enongh to contain thie great number of men, 
and called it Jerusalem.”* Now Manetho, in another book of his, says, 
‘That this nation, thus called shepherds, were also captives in their sacred 
books,” And this account of his is the truth ; for feeding of sheep was the 
employmentt of our forefathers in the most ancient ages; and as they led 
such a wandering life in feeding sheep, they were called shepherds. Nor 
was it without reason that they were called captives by the Egyptians, 
since one of our anceatora, Joseph, told the king of Egypt that he was a 











© Horo we have an account of the first building of the city of Jerusalem, according te 
‘Manetho, when the Pheniclan shepherds were expelled out of Egypt, about thirty-seven 
years before Abraham came out of Haran. 


+ Gen. xlvi. 83, 54, xlvii. 3, 4, 
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captive,* and afterward sent for his brethren into Egypt by the king’s per- 
mission, But as for these mattere, I shall make » more exact inquiry about 
them eleewhere.t 
15. But now I shall produce the Egyptians as witnesses to the antiquity 
of our nation. I shall therefore here bring in Manetho again, and what be 
writes as to the order of the times in this case: and thus he speaks— 
‘When this people or shepherds were gone out of Egypt to Jerusalem, 
Tethmosis the king of Egypt, who drove them out, reigned afterward 
twenty-five years and four months, and then died; after him his son Che- 
bron took the kingdom for thirteen years; after whom came Amenophis, 
for twenty years and seven months; then came his sister Amesses, for 
twenty-one years and nine months; after her came Mephres, for twelve 
years and nine months; after him was Mephramathosis, for’ twenty-five 
years and ten months; after him was Thmosis, for nine years and eight 
months; after him came Amenophis, for thirty years and ten months; 
after him came Orus, for thirty-six years and five mont then.came his 
daughter Acenchres, for twelve years and one month; then was her 
is, for nine years; then was Acencheres, for twelve years 
then came another Acencheres, for twelve years and 
three months; after him Armais, for four years and one month; after 
him was Ramesses, for one year and four months; after him came 
Armesees Miammoun, for sixty years and two months; after him Ameno- 
hia, for nineteen years ond six months; after him came Sethosia, and 
amesses, who had an army of horse, and a naval force. ‘This king 
appointed his brother Armais, to be his deputy over Egypt. [In another 
copy it stood thus: After him came Sethosis, and Ramesses, two brethren, 
the former of whom had a naval force, and in a hostile manner destroyed 
those that met him upon the bea; but as he slew Ramesees in no long time 
afterwarde, so he appointed another of his brethren to be hie deputy over 
Egypt.) He also gave him all the other authority of a king, but with 
these only injunctions, that he should not wear the diadem, no be injurious 
to the queen, the mother of his children, and that he should not meddle 
with the other concubines of the king, while he made an expedition 
against Cypros and Phenicia, and besides againet the Assyrians and the 
Medes. He then eubdued them all, some by his arms, some without fighting, 
and some by the terror of his great army ; and being puffed up by the great 
snccesses he had had, he went etill on the more boldly, and overthrew the 
cities and countries that lay in the eastern parts. But, after some con- 
siderable time, Armais, who was left in Egypt, did all those very things, 
by way of opposition, which his brother had forbidden him to do, without 
fear ; for he used violence to the queen, and continued to make use of the 
rest of the concubines, without eparing any of them; nay, at the persuasion 
of his friends, he put on the diadem, and set up to oppose his brother. But 
then, he who was set over the priests of Egypt, wrote lettera to Sethosis, 
and informed him of all that had happened, and how his brother had 
setup to oppose him ; he therefore returned back to Pelusium immediately, 
amd recovered his kingdom egain. The country also was called from his 














* Tu our copies of the book of Genesis and of Josephus, this Joseph never calls hi 
eelf ‘a captive,’ when he waa with the king of Egypt, though he does call himsalf “a 
je OF a.captive,’ many times in the Testament of the Twelve Patriatebs 
§ 1, 11,18, 14, 16, 18, 
flow wanting. 
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name Egypt ; for Manetho says, that Sethosis was himeelf called Egyptua 
ag was his brother Armais called Danaus.* 

16. Thie is Manetho’s account. And evident it is, from the number of 
years by him set down belonging to this interval, if they be summed up 
together, that these shepherds, as they are here called, who were no other 
than our forefathers, were delivered out of Egypt, and came thence, and 
inhabited this country, three hundred and ninety-three years before Danaus 
came to Argos; although the Argives look upon him as their most ancient 
king.t Manetho, therefore, bears this testimony to two points of the 
greatest consequence to our purpose, and those from the Egyptian records 
themselves. In the firat place, that we came out of another country into 
Egypt, and thet withal our deliverance out of it was so ancient in time as 
to have preceded the siege of Troy almost a thousand years ;f but then, as 
to those things which Manetho adds, not from the Egyptian records, but, 
as he confesses himeelf, from some stories of an uncertain original, I will 
disapprove them hereafter particularly, and shall demonetrate that they are 
no better than incredible fables. 

17. I will now, therefore, pass from these records, and come to those 
that belong to the Phenicians, and concern our nation, and shall produce 
attestations to what I have said out of them, There are then records 
among the Tyrians that take in the history of many years, and these are 
public writings, and are kept with great exactness, and include accounts of 
the facts done among them, and such as concern their transactions with 
other nations also, those, I mean, which were worth remembering.— 
‘Therein it was recorded, that the temple was built by king Solomon at 
Jerusalem, one hundred forty-three years and eight months before the 
Tyrians built Carthage, and in their annals the building of our temple is 
related; for Hirom, the king of Tyre, was the friend of Solomon our king, 
and had such friendship transmitted down to him from his forefathers.— 
He thereupon was ambitious to contribute to the splendour of this edifice 
of Solomon's, and made him a present of one hundred and twenty talents 
of gold, He also cut down the most excellent timber out of that mountain 
which ia called Libanus, and sent it to him for adorning the roof. Solomon 
also not only made him many other presents, by way of requital, but gave 
him a country in Galilee also, that was called Chabulon.} But there was 
another passion, a philosophic inclination of their, which cemented the 
friendship that was betwixt them; for they sent mutual problems to one 
another, with a desire to have them unriddled by each other ; wherein So- 
Jomon was superior to Hirom, as he was wiser than he in other respects; 


* Of this Egyptian chronology of Manetho, as taken by Josephus, and of these Phe- 
nician shepherds, as falsely eupposed by him, and others after him, to bave been the 
anelites in Egypt, see ‘on the Old Testament, Appendix, p. 182-188. And 
note here, that when Josephus tells us that the Grecks or Argives looked on thia Danaus 
as archatotatos, ‘a most ancient,’ or the most ancient’ king of Argos, he cannot be sup- 
posed to mean, in the atriotest renee, that they bad no one king so ancient at be: for it 
is oeztain that they owned nine kings before him, and Inachus at the head of them, Sew 
Authentic Records, part ii, p. 983, as Josephus could not bat know very well ; but that 
ho was esteemed ae very ancient by them, and that they knew they had been firet of 
all denominated Danai from this very ancicat king Danaus. Nor does this superlative 
degree always imply the ‘ most ancient” of all without exception, lt is sometimes to be 
rendered ‘very anciant’ only, as in the case in the like superlative degrees of other 
words also, 

+ See the preceding note. 

1 Kings ix. 13. 
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and many of the epistles that passed between them are still preserved 
among the Tyrians. Now, that this may not depend on my bare word, I 
‘will produce for a witness Dius, one that is believed to have written the 
Phenician history after an accurate manner. This Dius, therefore, writes 
thus in his history of the Phenicians :—‘ Upon the death of Abibalus, his 
son Hirom took the kingdom. This king raised banka at the eastern parts 
of the city, and enlarged it; he also joined the temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
which stood before on an island by itself, to the city, by raising a causeway 
between them, and adorned that temple with donations of gold. He 
moreover went up to Libanus, and had timber cut down for the building of 
temples, They say farther that Solomon, when he was king of Jerusalem, 
sent problems to Hirom to be solved, and desired he would send others 
‘back for him to solve, and that he who could not aolve the problems pro- 
posed to him should pay money to him that solved them. And when 
Hirom had agreed to the proposals, but was not able to solve the problems, 
he was obliged to pay a great deal of money, as a penalty for the same. 
As alo they relate that one Abdemon, a man of Tyre, did solve the pro- 
blems, and propose others which Solomon could not solve; upon which he 
was obliged to repay a great deal of money to Hirom.” ‘These things 
are attested to by Dius, and confirm what we have said upon the same 
subjects hefore. 

18. And now I shall add Menander, the Ephesian, as an additional wit- 
ness. This Menander wrote the acts that were done both by the Greeks 
and Barbar: nder every one of the Tyrian kings, and had taken much 
paine to learn their history out of their own records. Now, when he was 
‘writing about those kings that had reigned at Tyre, he came to Hirom, and 
says thus :—‘' Upon the death of Abibalus, his son Hirom took the king- 
dom; he lived fifty-three yeara, and reigned thirty-four. He raised a bank 
on that called the Broad Place, and dedicated that golden pillar, which is 
in Jupiter's temple ; he also went and cut down timber from the mountain 
called Libanus, and got timber of cedar for the roofs of the temples. He 
also pulled down the old tewples, and built new ones; besides this, he 
consecrated the temples of Hercules and of Astarte, He first built Her- 
culee’ temple, in the month Peritius, and that of Astarte, when he made 
his expedition against the Tityans, who would not pay him their tribute ; 
and when he bad subdued them to himself, he returned home. Under this 
king there was a younger sun of Abdemon, who mastered the problems 
which Solomon king of Jerusalem had recommended to be solved.” Now 
the time from this king to the building of Carthage is thus calculated :— 
“* Upon the death of Hirom, Beleazarus his son took the kingdom ; he lived 
forty-three years, and reigned seven yeara: after him succeeded his son 
Abdastartus; he lived twenty-nine years, and reigned nine years. Now, 
four sons of hie nurse plotted against him, and slew him, the eldest of 
whom reigned twelve years; after them came Astartus, the son of De- 
leastartus ; he lived fifty-four years, and reigned twelve years: after bim 
came his brother Aserymus; he lived fifty-four years, and reigned nine 
years: he was slain by his brother Pheles, who took the kingdom, and 
reigned but eight months, though he lived fifty years: he was slain by 
[thobalus, the priest of Astarte, who reigned thirty-two years, and lived 
sixty-eight years: he was succeeded by his son Badezorus, who lived forty- 
five years, and reigned six years: he was succeeded by Matgenus his son; 
he lived thirty-two years, and reigned nine years: Pygmalion succeeded 
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him ; he lived fifty-six years, and reigned forty-seven years. Now, in the 
seventh year of his reign, his sister fled away from him, and built the city 
Carthage in Libya.” So the whole time from the reign of Hirom till the 
building of Carthage amounts to the sum of one hundred fifty-five years 
and eight months. Since, then, the temple was built at Jerasalem in the 
twelfth year of the reign of Hirom, there were from the building of the 
temple until the building of Carthage one hundred forty-three years and 
eight months. Wherefore, what occasion is there for alleging any more 
testimonies out of the Phenician histories, [on the behalf of our nation.) 
since what I have said is so thoroughly confirmed already? And, to be 
Bure, our ancestors came into this country long before the building of the 
temple ; for it was not till we had gotten possession of the whole land by 
war that we built our temple. And this is the point that I have clearly 
proved out of our sacred writings in my Antiquities. 

19. I will now relate what hath been written concerning us ia the Chal- 
dean histories, which records have @ great agreement with our books in 
other things also, Berosus shall be witness to what I say: he was by 
birth a Chaldean, well known by the learned on account of his publication 
of the Chaldean books of astronomy and philosophy among the Greeks. 
This Besorus, therefore, following the most ancient records of that nation, 
gives us a history of the deluge of waters that then happened, and of the 
destruction of mankind thereby, aud agrees with Moses’ narration thereof, 
‘He also gives us an account of that ark wherein Noah, the origin of our 
race, was preserved, when it was brought to the highest part of the Arme- 
nian mountains; after which he gives us a catalogue of the posterity of 
Noah, and adds the years of their chronology, and at length comes down 
to Nabolassar, who was king of Babylon, and of the Chaldeans. And when 
he was relating the acts of this king, he describes to us, ‘' How he sent 
his son Nabuchodonosor ogninet Egypt, and against our land, with a great 
army, upon his being informed that they had revolted from him; and how, 
by that means, he subdued them all, and set our temple that was at Jera- 
salem on fire; nay, and removed our people entirely out of their own 
country, and transferred them to Babylon; when it eo happened that our 
city was desolate, during the interval of seventy years, until the days of 
Cyrus king of Persia.” He then says, that ‘this Babylonian king con- 
quered Egypt, and Syria, and Phenicia, and Arabia, and exceeded in his 
exploite all that had reigned before him in Babylon and Chaldea,”’ A little 
after which, Berosus subjoins what follows in his history of ancient times ; 
T will set down Berosus’ own accounts, which are these :—‘* When Nabo- 
lassar, father of Nabuchodonosor, heard that the governor whom he had 
set over Egypt, and over the parts of Celosyria and Phenicia, had revolted 
from him, he was not able to bear it any longer, but committing certain 
parts of his army to his son Nabuchodonosor, who was then but young, he 
sent him against the rebel. Nabuchodonosor joined battle with him, and 
conquered him, and reduced the conntry under his dominion egain. Now 
it a0 fell out that his father Nabolaseer fell into a distemper at this time, 
and died in the city of Babylon, after he bad reigned twenty-nine years. 
But as he understood, in a little time, that his father Nabolassar was dead, 
he set the affairs of Egypt, and the other countries, in order, and com- 
mitted the captives he bad taken from the Jews, and Phenicians, and By- 
yiane, and of the nations belonging to Egypt, to some of his friends, that 
they might conduct that part of the forces that had on heavy armour, with 
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the rest of his baggage, to Bebylovia, while he went in heste, having but 
a few with him, over the desert to Babylon; whither when he was come, 
he found the public affairs had been managed by the Chaldeans, and that 
the principal person among them hed preserved the kingdom for hira.— 
Accordingly he now entirely obtained all his father's dominions. He then 
came, and ordered the captives to be placed as colonies in the most proper 
places of Babylonia; but for himself, be adorned the temple’ of Belus, aod 
the other temples, after an elegant manner, out of the spoils he had taken 
in this war. He also rebuilt the old city, and added another to it on the 
outside, and so far restored Babylon, that none who should besiege it after- 
wards might have it in their power to divert the river, eo as to facilitate 
an entrance into it; and this he did by building three walls about the 
inner city, and three about the outer. Some of these walls he built of 
barnt brick and bitumen, and some of brick only. So, when he had thus 
fortified the city with walls, after an excellent manner, and had adorned 
the gates magnificently, he added a new palace to that which bis father had 
dwelt in, and this close by it also, and that more eminent in its height and 
in its great splendour. It would perhaps require too long a narration, if 
any one were to deecribe it; however, as prodigiously large and as mag- 
nificent as it was, it was finished in fifteen days. Now in this palace he 
erected very high walks, supported by stone pillars, and by planting what 
was called a pensile paradise, and replenishing it with all sorts of trees, he 
rendered the prospect an exact resemblance of a mountainous country.—— 
This he did to please his queen, because she had been brought up in Media, 
and was fond of a mountainous situation.” 

20, This is what Berosus relates concerning the forementioned king, as 
he relates many other things about him also in the third book of his Chal- 
dean history; wherein he complains of the Grecian writers for supposing, 
without any foundation, that Babylon was built by Semiramis,* queen of 
Asryria, and for her false pretence tu those wonderful edifices thereto re- 
lating, as if they were her own workmanship; as indeed in these affairs 
the Chaldean history cannot but he the most credible. Moreover, we meet 
with a confirmation of what Berosus says in the archives of the Phenicians, 
concerning this king Nabuchodonosor, that he conquered all Syri 
Phenicia ; in which case Philostratus agrees with the others in thet history 
which he composed, where he mentions the siege of Tyre; as does Megas- 
thenes also, in the fourth book of his Indian history, wherein he pretends 
to prove that the forementioned king of the Babylonians was superior to 
Hercules in strength, and the greatuess of his exploits ; for he says that he 
conquered a great part of Libya, and conquered Iberia also. Now, a8 to 
what F have said before about the temple at Jerusalem, that it was fought 
against by the Babylonians, and burnt by them, but was opened again 
when Cyrus had taken the kingdom of Asia, shall be now demonstrated 
from what Berosus adds further upon that head; for thus he says in his 
third book :—-* Nabuchodonosor, after he had begun to build the foremen- 
tioned wall, fell sick, and departed this life, when he had reigned forty- 
three years; whereupon his son Evilmerodach obtained the kingdom. He 
governed public affairs after an illegal and impure manner, and had a plot 

‘4 The great improvements that Nebuchadnezzar made in the buildings at Babylon 
do no way contradict those ancient and authentic testimonies which ibe ite first 
bnilding to Nimrod, and its first rebuilding to Semiramis, as Berosus sceme bere to 
suppor, 
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Jaid against him by Neriglissoor, bis sister's husband, and was slain by him 
when he had reigned but two years. After he was slain, Nerigliseoor, the 
person who plotted against him, succeeded him in the kingdom, and reigned 
four years; his eon Laborosoarchod obtained the kingdom, though he was 
but a child, and kept it nine months; but by reason of the very ill temper 
and ill practices he exhibited to the world, a plot was laid againat him also 
by his friends, and he was tormented to death. After his death the con- 
spirators got together, and by common consent put the crown upon the 
head of Nabonnedus, a man of Babylon, and one who belonged to that in- 
sorrection. In his reign it was that the walls of the city of Babylon were 
curiously built with burnt brick and bitumen ; but when he was come to the 
seventeenth year of hie reign, Cvrus came out of Persia with a great army, 
and having already conquered ail the rest of Asia, he came hastily to Ba- 
bylonia, When Nabonnedas perceived he was coming to attack him, he 
met him with his forces, and, joining battle with hira, was beaten, and 
fled away with a few of his troops with him, and was shut up within the 
city of Borsippue. Hereupon Cyrus took Babylon, and gave order that 
the outer walls of the city should be demolished, because the city had proved 
very troublesome to him, and cost him a great deal of pains to take it. He 
then marched away to Borsippus, to besiege Nabonnedus ; but as Nabon- 
nedus did not sustain the siege, but delivered himself into his hands, he 
was at first kindly used by Cyrus, who gave him Carmania as a place for 
him to inhabit in, but sent him out of Babylonia. Accordingly, Nabon- 
nedus spent the rest of his time in that country, and there died.” 
21. These accounts agree with the true histories in our books; for in 
them it is written that Nebuchadnezzar, in the eighteenth year of his 
eign,” laid our temple desolate, and so it lay in that state of obscurity for 
tifty years; but that in the second year of the reign of Cyrus its founda. 
tions were laid, and it was finished again in the second year of Darius.¢ 
I will now add the records of the Phenicians ; for it will not be superfluous 
to give the reader demonstrations more than enough on this occasion, In 
them we have this enumeration of the times of their several kings :—‘* Na- 
buchodonosor besieged Tyre for thirteen years, in the days of Ithobal, their 
King; after him reigned Baal, ten years; after him were judges appointed, 
who judged the people. Kcnibalus, the son of Baslacus, two months; 
Chelbes, the son of Abdeus, ten months; Abbar, the high priest, three 
months; Mitgonus and Gerastratus, the sons of Abdelemus, were judges 
six years; after whom Belatorus reigned one year; after his death they 
sent and fetched Merabalus from Babylon, who reigned four years; after 
his death they sent for his brother Hirom, who reigned twenty years.— 
Under his reign Cyrus became king of Persia.” So that the whole interval 
is fifty-four years besides three months; for on the seventh year of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar he began to besiege Tyre, and Cyrus the Persian 
took the kingdom on the fourteenth year of Hirom. So that the records 





* This number in Jasephns, that Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the temple in the 18th 
year of his reign, is» mistake in the nicety of chronology s for it was in the 19th. 

The true number here for the year of Darius, on which the second temple was 
finished ; whether the second with our present copies, or the siath with that of Syu- 
cellus, or the tenth with that of Busebius, is very uncertain : 20 we bad best follow Jose~ 
phue’ own account elsewhere, Antiq. b. xi. chap. iii. § 4, which shows as that, according 
to his copy of the Old Testament, after the second of Cyrus, that work was interrupted 
till the second of Darius, when in seven years it was finished on the ninth of Darius, 
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of the Chaldeans and Tyrians agree with our writings about this temple; 
and the testimonies here produced are an indisputable and undeniable at- 
testation to the antiquity of our nation. And { suppose that what I have 
already said may be sufficient to such as are not very contentious. 

22. But now it is proper to satisfy the inquiry of those that disbelieve 
the records of Barbarians, and think none but Greeks to be worthy of 
credit, and to produce many of these very Greeks who were acquainted 
with our nation, and to set before them such as upon occasion have made 
mention of ua in their own writings. Pythagoras, therefore, of Samos, 
lived in very ancient times, and was esteemed a person euperiot to all phi- 
losophers in wisdom and piety towards God. Now it is plain that he did 
not know only our doctrines, but was in a very great measure a follower and 
admirer of them. There is not indeed extant any writing that is owned 
for his ;* but many there are who have written hi tory, of whom Her- 
mippus is the most celebrated, who was a person very inquisitive into all 
sorts of history. Now thie Hermippus, in his first book concerning Pytha- 
gorus, speaks thus:—"That Pythagoras, upon the death of one of his 
associates, whose name was Culliphon, a Crotoniate by birth, affirmed that 
this man’s soul conversed with him both night and day, and enjoined him 
not to pass over a place where an ass had fallen down ; as aleo not to drink 
such waters as caused thirst again; and to abstain from all sorts of re- 
proaches.” After which he adds thus, “This he did and said in imitation 
of the doctries of the Jews and Thracians, which he transferred into his 
own philogophy.” For it is very truly affirmed of this Pythagoras, that he 
took a great many of the laws of the Jews into his own philosophy, Nor 
‘was our nation unknown of old to several of the Grecian cities, be indeed 
was thought worthy of imitation by some of them. This is declared by 
Theophrastus, in his writings concerning laws: for he says, ‘ That the 
lawe of the Tyrians forbade men to swear foreign oaths.” Among which 
he enumerates some others, and particularly that called Corban; which 
oath can only be found among the Jews, and declares what a man may call, 
A thing devoted to God. Nor indeed was Herodotus of Halicarnassua un- 
acquainted with our nation, but mentions it after a way of his own, when 
he saith thus, in his second book concerning the Colchiai Hia words 
are these :—“ The only people who were circumcised in their privy mem- 
bers originally, were the Colchians, the Egyptians, and the Ethiopians; 
but the Phenicians, and those Syrians that are in Palestine, confess that 
they learned it from the Egyptians. And for those Syrians who live about 
the rivers Thermodon and Parthenius, and their neighbours the Macrones ; 
they say they have lately learned it from the Colchians ; for these are the 
only people that are circumcised among mankind, and appear to have done 
the very same thing with the Egyptians, But as for the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians themselves, 1 am not able to say which of them received it 
from the other.” This therefore is what Herodotus says, “ That the Sy- 
rians that are in Palestine are circumcised,” But there are no inhabitants 
of Palestine that are circumcised excepting the Jews; and therefore it must 
be his knowledge of them that enabled him to apeak 20 much concerning 














* This ia a thing well known by the learned, that we are not eure that we have any 
9 writings of Pythagoras: those Golden Verses, which are his best romairs, 
eing generally supposed to have been written uot by himeelf, but by some of bis acho- 
lara only, in agreement with what Josephus here affirms of him. 
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them. Cherilus* also, a still ancienter writer, and a poet, makes inention of 
our nation, and informs us that it came to the aszistance of King Xerxes, in 
his expedition against Greece. For in his enumeration of all those nations, 
he last of all inserts oura among the rest, when he suys, 

“+ At the last there paszed over a people, wonderful to be beheld, for they 
spake the Phenician tongue with their mouths; they dwelt in the Solymean 
mountaing, near a broad lake: their heads were sooty, they had round ra- 
sures on them; their heads and faces were like nasty horses’ heads also, 
that had been hardened in the smoke.” 

I think, therefore, that it is evident to every body, that Cherilus means 
us, because the Solymean mountains are in our country, wherein we in- 
habit, as ie also the lake called Asphaltitis; for this is a broader and larger 
Jake than any other that is in Sy: and thus does Cherilus make mention 
of us. But now that not only the lowest sort of the Grecians, but those 
that are had in the greatest admiration for their philosophic improvements 
among them, did not only know the Jews, but, when they lighted upon 
any of them, admired them also, it is easy for any one to know; for 
Clearchus, who was the scholar of Aristotle, and inferior to no one 
of the Peripatetics whomsoever, in his Grst book, concerning sleep, 
eays, ‘'That Aristotle his master related what follows of a Jew,” and 
seta down Aristotle’s own discourse with him. The account is this, as 
written down by him. ‘* Now, for a great part of what this Jew said, it 
would be too long to recite it; but what includes in it both wonder and 
philosophy, it may not be amiss to discourse of: Now, that I may he plain 
with thee, Hyperochides, I shall herein seem to thee to relate wonders, 
and what will resemble dreams themselves, Hereupon Hyperochides an- 
awered modestly, and said, For that very reason it is that all of us are very 
desirous of hearing what thou art going to say. Then, replied Aristoth 
For this cause it will be the best way to imitate that rule of the rhetoi 
cians, which requires us firat to give an account of the man, and of what 














of Xerzes, belong to 






© Whether these verses of Cherilus, the heathen poet, in the de 
the Solywi in Pis that were near 2 small lake, or to the Jows weit on the Solym:an 
or Jerusalem mountains, neat the great and broad lake altitis, that were a strange 
people, and spake the Phenician tongue, is not agreed on by the learned. Iti 
‘that Josephus, here, and Eu Prep. ix. 9. p. 412, took thein to be Jews 
fexsl cannot hut very much incline to the same opinion, The other Solymi 
atrange people, but heathen idolaters, like the other parts of Xerxes? army; and that 
theve spake the Phenician tongue ia next to impossible, as the Jewa certainly did ; nor in 
there the least evidence for itelsewhere. Not was the lake adjoining to the mountains of 
the Solymf at all large or brord, in comparison of the Jewish luke Asphaltitis ; nor indeed 
‘were they eo considerable s people as the Jews, nor 50 likely to be desired by Xerxes for 
his army as the Jews, to whom be was always very favourable. Ax for the rest of Che- 
rilus’ description, that “ their heads were sooty; that they had round rasures on their 
heads; that their heads and faces were like nasty horses’ heads, which had been har- 
dened in the amoke :” these awkward characters probably fitted the Solymi of Pixidia no 
better than they did the Jews in Judea. And indeed this reproachfui ianguaye, here 
given these people, ia to me a strong indication that they are the poor despicable Jews, 
and not the Pi Solymi celebrated in Homer, whom Cherilus here describes; nor 
are we to bed that either Cherilus or Hecateus, or any other Pagan writers cited by 
Jorephus and Eusebius, made no mistakes in the Jewish history. If by comparing 
their testimonies with the more authentic records of tbat nation, We find them for the 
main to confirm the same, as we almost always do, we ought to be satisfied, and 
mot to expect that they ever had an exact knowledge of all the circumstances of 
the Jewish affairs, which indeed it was almost alwaye impossible for them to have, 
See & 23. 
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nation he was, that so we may not contradict our master’s directions. 
‘Then eaid Hypercchides, Go on, if it eo pleases thee. This man then [an- 
awered Aristotle) was by birth a Jew, and came from Ccelosyria: these 
Jews are derived from the Indian philosophers; they are named by the 
Tndians Calami, and by the Syrians Sudzi, and took their name from the 
country they inhabit, which is called Judea: but for the name of their city 
it is a very awkward one, for they call it Jerusalem. Now this man, when 
he was hospitably treated by a great many, came down from the upper 
country to the places near the sea, and became a Grecian, not only in his 
Ianguege, but in his soul also; insomuch that, when we ourselves hap- 
pened to be in Asia about the eame places whither he came, he conversed 
with us, and with other philosophical persons, and made a trial of our ekill 
in philosophy; and as he had lived with many learned men, he commu- 
nicated to us more information than he received from This is Aris- 
totle’s account of the matter, as given us by Clearchus; which Aristotle 
discoursed also particularly of the great and wonderful fortitude of this Jew 
in his diet, and continent way of living, as those that please may learn 
more about him from Clearchus’ book itself: for I avoid setting down any 
more than is sufficient for my purpose. Now, Clearchus said this by way 
of digression, for his main design was of another nature. But for He- 
cateus of Abdera, who was both a philosopher, and one very useful in an 
active life, he was contemporary with King Alexander in his youth, and 
afterward was with Ptolemy, the son of Lagus: he did not write about 
the Jewish affairs by the by only, but composed an entire book concern- 
ing the Jews themselves, out of which book I am willing to run over a 
few things, of which I have been treating, by way of epitome. And, in 
the first place, I will demonstrate the time when this Hecateus lived ; 
for he mentions the fight that was between Ptolemy and Demetrius about 
Gaza, which was fought on the cleventh year after the death of Alex- 
ander, and on the hundred and seventeenth olympiad, as Castor says in 
hia history. For when he had set down this olympiad, he saya further, 
«That on this olympiad Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, beat in battle Deme- 
trius, the son of Antigonus, who was named Poliorcetes, at Gaza.” Now 
eed by all, that Alexander died on the hundred and fourteenth 
+ it is therefore evident, that our nation flourished in his time, 
of Alexander. Again, Hecateus says to the sume purpose, 
tolemy got possession of the places in Syria after that 
battle at Gaza; and many, when they heard of Ptolemy's moderation 
and humanity, went along with him to Egypt, and were willing to assist 
him in his affairs; one of which (Hecateus says) was Hezekinb,* the high 
priest of the Jews; a man of about sixty-six years of age, and in great 
dignity among his own people. He was a very sensible man, and could 
speak very movingly, and was very skilful in the management of affairs, 
if any other man ever were so; although, as he says, all the priests of 
the Jews took tithes of the products of the earth, and managed public 
affairs, and were in number not above fifteen hundred at the most." 
Hecateus mentions this Hezekiah a second time, and says, That “as he 
waa possessed of so great a dignity, and was become familiar with us, 

* Thia Hezekiah, who ia called 2 high priest, is not named in Josephi 
the real high priest at that time being rather Onies, as Archbishop Usher supposes. 
However, Josephus often uses the word high priest in the plural number, as living many 
atthe vame time, See the note on Antiq. book. xx. chap. viii, § 8 
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ao did he take certain of those that were with him, and explained to them 
all the circumstances of their people; for he had all their habitations and 
polity down in writing.” Moreover, Hecateus declares again, “ what re- 
gard we have for our Jaws, and that we resolve to endure any thing rather 
than tranagress them, because we think it right for us to do a0.” Where- 
upon he adds, That ‘although they are in a bad reputation among their 
neighbours, and among all those that come to them, and have been often 
treated injuriously by the kings and governors of Persia, yet can they not 
be dissnaded from acting but what they think best: but that, when they are 
stripped on this account, and have torments inflicted upon them, and they 
are brought to the most terrible kinds of death, they meet them after an 
extraordinary manner, beyond all other people, and will not renounce the 
religion of their forefathers.” Hecateus also produces demonstrations not 
afew of this their resolute tenaciousness of their laws, when he speaks 
thos: ‘Alexander was once at Babylon, and had an intention to rebuild 
the temple of Belus that was fallen to decay, and in order thereto he com- 
manded all his coldiers in general to bring earth thither : but the Jews, 
and they only, would not comply with that commend; nay, they underwent 
stripes and great losses of what they had on this account, till the king for- 
gave them, and permitted them to live in quiet.” He adds further, * That 
when the Macedonians came to them into that country, and demolished 
the [old] temples and the altars, they assisted them in demolishing them 
all;* but (for not assisting them in rebuilding them] they either under- 
went losses, or sometimes obtained forgiveness. He adds further, ‘" That 
theee men deserve to be admired on that account.’’ He also speaks of the 
mighty populousness of our nation, and says, ‘* That the Persians formerly 
carried away many ten thousands of our people to Babylon, as also that 
not a few ten thousands were removed after Alexander's death into Egypt 
and Phenicia, by reason of the sedition that was arisen in Syria.” The 
game person takes notice in his history, how large the country is in 
which we inhabit, as well as of its excellent character, and says, “That 
the land in which the Jews inhabit contains three millions of aroure,t and 
is generally of a most excellent and most fruitful oil; nor is Judea of 











® So I read the text with Havercamp, though the place be difficult. 

+ This number of aronre or Egyptian acres, 3,000,000, each aroura containing a 
square of 100 Egyptian cubits, (being about three-quarters of an English acre, and just 
twice the area of the court of the Jewish tabernacle) as contained in the country of Judea, 
‘will be about one-third of the entire namber of aroure in the whole land of Judea, supposing 
it 160 measured niles long, and seventy sach miles broad; which estimation, for the 
fruitful parta of it, a8 perhaps here in Hecateup, is not therefore very wide from the truth. 
The fifty furlongs in compass for the eity Jerusalem presently are not very wide from 
the truth also, as Josephus himself describes it, who, Of the War, b. v. chap. iv. § 3. 
makes its wall thirty-three furlongs, besides the suburbs and gardens; nay, he aays, b. 
v. chap. xii. § 2, that Titus’ wall about it, at some small distance, after the gardens and 
saburbs were destroyed, was not lest than thirty-nine furlongs. Nor perhapr were ite 
constant inhabitants, in the days of Heosteus, many more than these 120,000, because 
room Was aluays to be left for tasty greater numbers which eaue up at the three great 
festivals; to say nothing of the probable increase in their number between the daya of 
Hecateus and Josephus, which waa at least 300 years. But see a more authentic account 
of some of these measurea in my description of the Jewish temples. However, we are 
not to expect that such heathens as Cherilus or Ilecateus, or the rest that are cited by 
Josephus and Eusebius, conld avoid making many mistakes in the Jewish history, while 
yet they strongly confirm the same history in the general, and are the most valuable 
attestations to those more authentic aceounte we have in the Scriptures and Josepboa 
concerning them. 
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leaver dimensions.” The same man describes our city Jerasalem also: 
itself, as of a most excellent structure, and very large, and inhabited from 
the moat ancient times. He also discourses of the multitude of men in it, 
and of the constraction of our temple, after the following manner: “‘ There 
are many strong places and villages (seys he) in the country of Judes; 
Dut one strong city there is, about fifty furlongs in circumference, which is 
inhabited by a hundred and twenty thousand men, or thereabout:* they 
call it Jerusalem. There is, about the middle of the city, a wall of atone, 
whose length is five hundred feet, and the breadth a hundred cubits, with 
double cloisters; wherein there is a square altar, not made of hewn stone, 
but composed of white stones gathered together, having each side twenty 
cubite long, and its altitude ten cubite, Hard by it is a large edifice, 
wherein there is an altar and a candlestick both of gold, and in weight 
two talents: upon these there is a light that is never extinguished, neither 
by night nor by day. There is uo image, nor eny thing, nor any donations 
therein; nothing at all is there planted, neither grove, nor any thing of 
thet sort. ‘The priests abide therein both nights and days, performing cer- 
tain purifications, and drinking not the least drop of wine while they are in 
the temple.” Moreover, he attests, that we Jews went as auxiliaries along 
with King Alexander, and after him with his successors. I will add far- 
ther what he says he learned, when he was himself with the same army, 
eoncerning the actions of a man that waea Jew. His words are these: 
«As I was myself going to the Red Sea, there followed us a man, whose 
name was Mosollam: he was one of the Jewish horsemen who conducted 
‘us; be was a person of great courage, of # strong body, and by all allowed 
to be the most skilful archer that was either among the Greeks or bar- 
barians. Now, this man, as people were in great numbers ‘ing along 
the road, and a certain augur was observing an augury by a bird, and re- 
ging them all to stand still, inquired what they etayed for? Hereupon 

augur showed him the bird from whence he took hie augury, and told 
him, that if the bird stayed where he was, they ought all to stand still; but 
that if he got up and flew onward, they must go forward, but that if he 
flew backward, they must retire again. Mosollam made no reply, but 
drew bis bow, and shot at the bird, and bit him, and killed him; and as 
the augur and some others were very angry, and wished imprecations npon 
him, he answered them thus: ‘Why are you so mad as to take this most 
unhappy bird into your hands? for how can this bird give us any true 
information concerning our rarch, who could not foresee how to save him- 
eeif; for had he been able to foreknow what was future, he would not 
have come to this place, but would have been afraid lest Mosollam the 
Jew should shoot at him, and kill him.” But of Hecateus’ testimonies 
we have said enough: for as to such as desire to know more of them, they 
may easily obtain them from his book itself. However, I shail not think 
it too much for me to name Agatharchides, as having made mention of ua 
Jews, though in way of derision at our simplicity, as he supposes it to be; 
for when he was discoursing of the affairs of Stratonice, “ how she came 
out of Macedonia into Syria, and left her husband Demetrius, while yet 
Seleucus would not marry her as she expected, but, during the time of hia 
rising an army at Babylon, stirred up a sedition about Antioch; and how, 
after that, the king came back, and upon his teking Antioch, she fled to 
Seleucia, and had it in her power to sail away immediately, yet did she 

© See the preceding note, 
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comply with a dream which forbade her so to do, and so was caught, and 
put to death. When Agatharchides had premised this story, and bad jested 
upon Stratonice for her superstition, he gives a like example of what was 
reported concerning us, and writes thus: “There are a people called Jews, 
who dwell in a city the strongest of all other cities, which the inhabitants 
call Jerusalem, and are accustomed to rest on every seventh day;* on 
which times they make no use of their arms, nor meddle with their hus- 
bandry, nor take care of any affairs of life, but spread out their hands in 
their holy places, and pray till the evening. Now, it came to pass, that 
when Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, came into this city with his army, that 
these men, in observing this mad custom of theirs, instead of guarding the 
city, suffered their country to submit itself to a bitter lord; and their lawt 
was openly proved to have commanded a foolish practice. This accident 
taught all other men but the Jews to disregard such dreams as these were, 
and not to follow the like idle suggestions delivered as a law, when in euch 
uncertainty of human reasoning they are at a loss what they should do.” 
Now this our procedure seems a ridiculous thing to Agatharchides, but 
will appear to such as consider it without prejudice, a great thing, and 
what deserved a great many encomiums; I mean, when certain men con- 
stantly prefer the observation of their laws, and their religion towards God, 
before the preservation of themselves and their country, 

28, Now, that some writers have omitted to mention our nation, not 
because they knew nothing of us, bat because they envied us, or for come 
other unjustifiable reasons, I think I can demonstrate by particular instances : 
for Hieronymus, who wrote the history of [Alexander's] successors, lived 
at the same time with Hecateus, and was a friend of king Antigonus, and 
president of Syria, Now it is plain, that Hecateus wrote an entire book 
concerning us, while Hieronymus never mentions us in his history, although 
he was bred up very near to the places where we live, Thus different from 
another are the inclinations of men; while the one thought we deserved to 
be carefully remembered, some ill-disposed passion blinded the other's 
mind so entirely, that he could not discern the truth, And now certainly 
the foregoing records of the Egyptians, and Chaldeans, and Phenicians, 
together with so mavy of the Greek writers, will be sufficient for the 
demonstration of our antiquity. Moreover, besides those forementioned, 
Theophilus, and Theodotus, and Mnases, and Aristophanes, and Her- 
mogenes, Euhemerus, also, and Conon, and Zopyrion, and perhapa many 
others, (for I have not lighted upon all the Greek books,) have made dis- 
tinct mention of us, It is true, many of the men before mentioned have 
made great mistakes about the true accounts of our nation in the earliest 
times, because they had not perused our sacred books; yet have they all 
of them afforded their testimony to our antiquity concerning which I am 
now treating. However, Demetrius Phalereue, and the elder Philo, with 
Eupolemns, have not greatly missed the truth about our affairs: whose 
lesser mistakes ought therefore to be forgiven them ; for it was not in their 
power to understand our writings with the utmost sccuracy. 

24, One particular there is still remaining behind of what I at fret pro- 


© A glorious testimony thit of the observation of the Sebbath by the Jews. Bee 
Antig. b. xvi, chap. ii. § 4 and chap, vi. § 2 Of the Life § 54, and War, b. iv. chap, 
ix § 12, , awe 

‘Sor their law, but the auperstitious Interpretation of their lenders, which neither 
the Maccabees nor vur blessed Saviour dA ever approve of 
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posed to speak to, and that is, to demonstrate that those calumnies and 
reprosches, which some have thrown upon our nation, are lies, and to 
make use of those writers’ own testimonies againet themeelves; and that, 
in general, this self-contradiction hath happened to many other authors, by 
reason of their ill-will to some people, I conclude is not unknown to such 
as hove read histories with sufficient care; for some of them have en- 
deavoured to disgrace the nobility of certain nations, and of eome of the 
most glorious cities, and have cast reproaches upon certain forms of govern- 
ment, Thos hath Theopompus abused the city of Athens, Polycrates, that 
of Lacedemon, as hath he that wrote the Tripoliticus (for he is not Theo- 
pompus, as is supposed by some) done by thecity of Thebes, ‘Timeus also 
hath greatly abused the foregoing people and ‘others aleo: and this ill 
treatment they use chiefly when they have a contest with men of the 
greatest reputation ; some out of envy and malice, and others, as supporing 
that, by this foolish talking of theirs, they may be thought worthy of being 
remembered themselves: and indeed they do by no means fail of their 
hopes, with regard to the foolish part of mankind, but men of sober judg- 
ment still condemn them os great malignity, 

25. Now the Egyptians were the first that cast reproaches upon us; in 
order to please which nation, some others undertook to pervert the truth, 
while they would neither own that oar forefathers came into Egypt from 
another country, as the fact was, nor give a true account of our departure 
thence. And indeed the Egyptians took many occasions to hate us and 
envy us; in the first place, because our ancestors* had had the dominion 
over their country, and when they were delivered from them, and gone to 
their own country again, they lived there in prosperity. In the next place, 
the difference of our religion from theirs hath occasioned great ennrity 
between us, while our way of divine worship did os much exceed that which 
their laws appointed, as does the nature of God exceed that of brate beasts ; 
for, so far do they all agree through the whole country, to esteem such 
animals as gods, although they differ one from another in the peculiar 
worship they severally pay to them, And certainly men they are entirely 
of vain and foolish minds, who have thus accustomed themselves from the 
beginning to have such bad notions concerning their gods, and could not 
think of imitating thut decent form of divine worship which we made use 
of, though, when they saw our institutions approved of by many others, 
they could not but envy us on that account; for some of them have Pro- 
ceeded to that degree of folly and meanness in their conduct, as not to 
ecruple to contradict their own ancient records, nay, to contradict them- 
elves also in their writings, and yet were so blinded by their passions as 
not to discern it. 

26, And now I will turn my discourse to one of their principal writers, 
whom I have a little before made use of as a witness to our antiquity : I 
mean Manetho.t He promised to interpret the Egyptian history out of 


. The Mhenioi shepherds, whom Josephus mistook for the Iaacliter, See the note 
on § 16, 

 Tnveading this and the remaining sections of this book, and some parts of the next, 
one may easily perceive that our usually cool and candid author, Josephus, was tos 
Irghly offended with the impudent ealumnies of Manctho, and the other bitter enemies 
cf the Jews, with whom he had now to deal, and was thereby betrayed into e grester 
heat and passion than ordinary, and that by consequence he does not here reasee with 
his weusl fairness and impartiality ; he seems to depart sometimes from the brevity aud 
Sincerity of « faithful historian, which is hie grand charscter and indulges the prolinity 
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their sacred writings, and premised this: that “‘ our people had come into 
Egypt, many ten thousands in number, and subdued its inbabitants;” and 
when he had further confessed, ‘That we went out of that country after- 
ward, and settled in that country which is now called Judea, and there 
built Jerusalem and its temple.” Now thus far he followed his ancient 
records: but after this, he permits himself, in order to appear to have 
‘written what rumours and reports passed abroad about the Jews, and intro- 
duces incredible narrations, as if he would have the Egyptian multitude, 
that had the leprosy and other distempers, to have been mixed with us, 
as he says they were, and that they were condemned to fly out of Egypt 
together; for he mentions Amenophis, a fictitious king’s name, though on 
that account he durst not set down the number of years of his reign, which 
yet he had accurately done as to the other kings he mentions; he then 
ascribes certain fabulous stories to this king, as having in a manner for- 
gotten how he had already related, that the departure of the shepherds 
for Jerusalem had been five bundred and eighteen years before; for Teth= 
mosis was king when they went away. Now, from his days, the reigns 
of the intermediate kings, according to Manetho, amounted to three hun- 
dred ninety-three years, as he says himself, till the two brothers, Setbos 
and Hermeus; the one of which, Scthos, was called by that other name 
of Egyptus, and the other, Hermeus, by that of Danaus. He also says, 
that Sethos cust the other out of Egypt, and reigned fifty-niue years, a8 
did his eldest son Rhampses reign after him sixty-six years. When 
Manetho therefore had acknowledged, that our forefathers were gone out 
of Egypt, so many years ago, he introduces his fictitious king Amenophis, 
and “This king was desirous to become a spectator of the gods, 
as had Orus, one of his predecessors in that kinzdom, desired the same 
defore him ; he also communicated tuut Lis desire to his namesake Ameno- 
phis, who was the on of Papis, and one that seemed to partake of a divine 
nature, both as to wisdom, and the knowledge of futurities,” Manetho 
adds, “ how this namesake of his told him, that he might see the gods, if 
he would clear the whole country of the lepers and of the other impure 
people; that the king was pleased with this injunction, and got together 
all that had any defect in their bodies out of Egypt, and that their number 
was eighty thousand; whom he sent to those quarries which were on the 
east side of the Nile, that they might work in them, und might be 
separated from the rest of the Egyptians.” He says further, that “there 
were sume of the learned priests that were polluted with the leprosy ; but 
that still this Amenophis, the wise man and the prophet, was afraid that 
the gods would be angry at him and at the king, if there should appear to 
have been violence offered them; who also added this further, {out of his 
eagacity about futurities,] that certain people would come to the assistance 
of these polluted wretches, and would conquer Egypt, and keep it in their 
possession thirteen years: that, however, he durst not tell the king of 
‘theee things, but that he left a writing behind him about all those matters, 
and then slew himself, which made the king disconsolate.” After which 
he writes thus verbatim; “After those that were sent to work in the 
quarries had continued in that miserable state for a long while, the king 








and colours of a pleader and » disputant: accordingly, I confess T always read these 
sections with less pleasure than I do the rest of his writings, though I fully believe the 
reproaches cast on the Jews, which he here endeavours to confute and expose, were 
wholly groundless and unreasonable. 
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was desiroua that he would set apart the city Avaris, which was then left 
desolate of the shepherds, for their habitation and protection ; which desire 
he granted them. Now thie city, according to the ancient theology, was 
Typho's city, But when these men were gotten into it, and found the 
place fit for a revolt, they appointed themselves a ruler out of the priests 
of Heliopolis, whose name was Osarsiph, and they took their oaths that 
they would be obedient to him in all things. He then, in the first place, 
made this law for them, that they should neither worship the Egyptian 
gods, nor should abstain from any one of those sacred animals which they 
have in the highest esteem, but kill and destroy them all; that they should 
join themselves to nobody but to thore that were of this confederacy. 
‘When he made such laws as these, and many more such as were mainly 
opposite to the custome of the Egyptians,* he pave order, that they should 
use the multitude of the hands they had in building walls about their city, 
and make themselves ready for a war with king Amenophis, while he did 
himself take into hia friendship the other priests, and those that were pol- 
Juted with them, and sent ambassadors to those shepherds who had been 
driven out of the land by Tethmosis to the city called Jerasalem ; whereby 
he informed them of his own affairs, and of the state of those others that 
had been treated after such an ignominious manner, and desired that they 
would come with one consent to his assistance in this war against Egypt. 
He also promised that he would, in the first place, bring them back to 
their ancient city and country Avaris, and provide a plentiful maintenance 
for their multitude; that he would protect them and fight for them as 
‘occasion should require, and would easily reduce the country under their 
dominion, These shepherds were all very glad of this message, and came 
away with alacrity all together, being in number two bundred thousand 
men, and in a little time they came to Avaris. And now Amenophis, the 
king of Egypt, upon his being informed of their invasion, was in great 
confusion, as calling to mind what Amenophis, the son of Papis, had fore- 
toldhim: and, in the first place, he assembled the rmaultitude of the Egyptians, 
and took counsel with their leaders, and sent for their sacred animals to 
him, especially for those thut were principally worshipped in their temples, 
and gave a particular charge to the priests distinctly, that they should hide 
the images of their gods with the utmost care. He also sent his son 
Sethos, who was also named Ramesees, from his father Rhampses, being 
but five years old, to a friend of his. He then passed on with the rest 
of the Egyptians, being three hundred thousand of the most warlike of 
them, against the enemy, who met them. Yet did he not join battle 
with them ; but thinking that would be to fight against the gods, he 
returned back and came to Memphis, where he took Apis and the other 
secred animals which he had sent for to him, and presently marched into 
Ethiopia, together with his whole army and multitude of Egypsians, for 
the king of Ethiopia was under an obligation to him, on which account be 
received him, and took care of all the multitude that was with him, while 
the country supplied all that was necessary for the food of the men. He 
also allotted cities and villages for this exile, that waa to be from its 
beginning during those fatally determined thirteen years, Moreover, he 
pitched a camp for his Ethiopian army, as a guard to king Amenophia, 

® This ia s very valuable testimony of Manetho, that the laws of Osarsiph, or Moves, 
‘were not made in compliance with, but in opposition to, the castome of the Egyptians. 
See the note on Antiq. b. iti. chap. vill. § 9 
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upon the borders of Egypt.- And this was the state of things in Ethiopia. 
But for the people of Jerusalem, when they came down together with the 
polluted Egyptians, they treated the men in such a barbarous manner, that 
‘those who saw how they subdued the forementioned country, and the 
horrid wickedness they were guilty of, thought it a most dreadful thing ; 
for they did not only set the cities and villages on fire, but were not 
fatiefied till they had been guilty of a sacrilege, and destroyed the images 
of the gods, and used them in roasting of those eacred animals that used 
to be worshipped, and forced the priests and prophete to be the exe- 
cutioners and murderers of those animals, and then ejected them naked 
out of the country. It was also reported, that the priest, who ordained 
their polity and their laws, was by birth of Heliopolis, and his name Osar- 
siph, from Osyris, who waa the god of Heliopolis; but that, when he was 
gone over to these people, his name was changed, and he was called Moses.” 

27. This is what the Egyptians relate about the Jews, with much more, 
which I omit for the sake of brevity. But still Manetho goes on, that 
after this Amenophis returned back from Ethiopia with a great army, as 
did his eon Rhampses with another army also, and that both of them, 
joined battle with the shepherds and the polluted people, and beat them. 
‘and slew a great many of them, and pursued them to the bounds of Sy: 
‘These and the like accounts are written by Manetho. But 1 will demon- 
strate that he trifles, and telle arrant lies, after I have made a distinction 
which will relate to what { am going to say about him; for this Manetho 
had granted and confessed that this nation was not originally Egyptian, but 
that they had come from another country, and subdued Egypt, and then 
‘went away again out of it. But that those Egyptians who were thus 
diseased in their bodies were not mingled with us afterward; and that 
Moses, who brought the people out, was not one of that company, but lived 
many generations earlier, 1 shall endeavour to demonstrate from Manetho’s 
own accounts themselves, 

28, Now, for the first occasion of this fiction, Manetho aupposes what is 
no better than a ridiculous thing; for he says, that “king Amenophis 
desired to see the gods." What gods 1 pray did he desire to see? If he 
meant the gods whom their laws ordained to be worshipped, the ox, the 
gost, the crocodile, and the baboon, he saw them already; but for the 
heavenly gods, how could he see them, and what should occasion thie his 
desire? To be sure,* it was because another king before him had already 
seen them, He had then been informed what sort of gods they were, and 
after what manner they had been seen, ineomuch that he did not stand in 
need of any new artifice for obtaining this sight. However, this prophet, 
by whose means the king thought to compass his design, was a wise men, 
If s0, how came he not to know that auch his desire was impossible to be 
accomplished? for the event did not succeed. And what pretence could 
there be to suppose that the gods could not be seen by reason of the 
people’s maims in their bodies, or leprosy? for the gods are not angry at 
the imperfection of bodies, but at wicked practices: and as to eighty 
thousand lepers, and those in an ill state also, how is it possible to have 
them gathered together in one day? nay, how came the king not to com- 
ply with the prophet? for his injunction was, that those that were maimed 
ehould be expelled out of Egypt, while the king only sent them to work in 
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the quarries, as if he were rather in want of labourers, than intended to 
purge his country. He says farther, that “this prophet slew himself, as 
foresecing the anger of the gods, and those events which were to come 
upon Egypt afterward; and that he left this prediction for the king in 
writing ?” Besides, how come it to pass, that this prophet did not fore- 
know his own death at the first? nay, how came he not to contradict the 
King in his desire to see the gods immediately ? how came that unreazon- 
able dread upon him of judgments that were not to happen in hie lifetime ; 
or what worse thing could he suffer, out of the fear of which he made 
haste to kill himeclf? But now let us see the silliest thing of all: the 
king, although he had been informed of these things, and terrified with 
the fear of what was to come, yet did not he even then eject these maimed 
people out of hia country, when it had been foretold him that he was to 
clear Egypt of them ; but, as Manetho says, “ He then, upon their request, 
gave them that city to inhabit, which had formerly belonged to the shep- 
herds, and was called Avaris; whither, when they were gone in crowds,” 
he says, “they chose one that had formerly been priest of Heliopolis; and 
that thie priest first ordained, that they should neither worship the gods 
nor abstain from those animals that were worshipped by the Egyptians, 
but should kill and eat them all, and should associate with nobody but 
those that had conspired with them; and that he bound the multitude by 
oaths to be sure to continue in thoze laws; and that when he had built a 
wall about Avaris, he made war against the king.’ Manetho adds alao, 
That ‘' this priest sent to Jerusalem, to invite that people to come to his 
assistance, and promised to give them Avaris; for that he had belon; 
to the forefathers of those that were coming from Jerusalem, and that when 
they were come, they made a war immediately ageinet the king, and got 
possession of all Egypt.” He says also, That “‘ the Egyptians came with 
an army of two hundred thousand men, and that Amenophis, the king of 
Egypt, not thinking that he ought to fight against the gods, ran away 
presently into Ethiopia, and committed Apis and certain other of their 
sacred animals, to the priests, and commanded them to take care of pre- 
serving them.” He says further, That ‘the people of Jerusalem came 
accordingly upon the Egyptians, and overthrew their cities, and burnt their 
temples, and slew their horeemen, and in short abstained from no sort of 
wickedness nor barbarity: and for that priest who settled their polity and 
their laws,” hi “he wae by birth of Heliopolis, and his name was Osar- 
aiph, from Osiris the god of H¢liopolis, but that he changed his name, and 
called himself Moses.” He then says, That ‘onthe thirteenth year afterward, 
Amenophis, according to the fatal time of the duration of his misfortunes, 
came upon them out of Ethiopia with a great army, and joining battle with 
the shepherds and witi the polluted people, overcame them in battle, and 
alew a great many of them, and pursued them as far as the bounds of Syria.” 
29, Now Manetho does not reflect upon the improbability of his lie: 
for the leprous people, and the multitude that was with them, although they 
might formerly have been angry at the king, aud at those that had treated 
them so coarsely, and this according tothe prediction of the prophet; yet 
certainly, when they were come out of the mines, and had received of the 
king a city and @ country, they would have grown milder towarda him. 
Mowever, had they ever so much hated him in particular, they might have 
laid a private plot against himeelf, but would hardly have made war against 
all the Egyptians ; I mean this on the account of the great kindred they 
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who were #0 numerous must have had among them. Nay still, if they had 
resolved to fight with the men, they would not have had impudence enough 
to fight with their gods: nor would they have ordained laws quite contrary 
to those of their own country, and to those in which they had been bred 
up themselves. Yet are we beholden to Manetho, that be does not lay 
the principal charge of this horrid transgression upon thoee that came from 
Jerusalem, but says thet the Egyptians themselves were the most guilty, 
and that they were their priests that contrived these things, and made the 
multitude take their oaths for doing so. But still, how absurd it is to sup- 
pose, that none of these people’s own relations or friends should be prevuiled 
with to revolt, nor to undergo the hazards of war with them? while these 
pollated people were forced to send to Jerusalem, und bring their 
auxiliaries from thence. What friendship, I pray, or what relation was 
there formerly between them, that required this assistance? On the con- 
trary, these people were enemies, and greatly differed from them in their 
customs. He says, indeed, that they complied immediately, upon their 
promising them that they should conquer Egypt ; as if they did not them- 
selves very well know that country out of which they bad been driven by 
force. Now, had these men been in want, or lived miserably, perhaps 
they might have undertaken so hazardous an enterprize, but as they 
dwelt in a happy city, and had a large country, and one better than t 
itself, how came it about, that for the sake of thoee that had of old been 
their enemies, and those that were meimed in their bodies, and of those 
whom none of their own relations would endure, they should ran such 
hazards in assisting them? For they could not foresee that the king would 
run away from them ; on the contrary, he saith himself, That ‘‘ Amenophis’ 
son had three hundred thousand men with him, and met them at Pelusium.” 
Now, to be sure, those that came could not be ignorant of thia; but for 
the king’s repentance and fligbt, how could they possibly guess at it? 
He then says, That ‘‘those who came from Jerusalem, and made this 
invasion, got the granaries of Egypt into their possession, and perpetrated, 
many of the most horrid actions there.” And thence he approaches them, 
as though he had not himself introduced them as enemies, or ss though 
he might accuse such aa were invited from another place for #0 doing, when 
the natural Egyptians themselves had done the same things before their 
coming, and had taken oaths soto do. However, ‘‘Amenophie, some time 
afterward, came upon them, and conquered them in battle, and slew his 
enemies, drove them before him as far as Syria.” As if Egypt were so 
easily taken by people that came from any place whatsoever, and as if those 
thet had conquered it by war, when they were informed that Amenophis 
was alive, did neither fortify the avenues out of Ethiopia into it, although 
they had great advantages for doing it, nor did get their other forces 
ready for their defence ; but that he followed them over the sandy desert, 
and slew them as far as Syria ;’” while yet it is not an easy thing for an 
army to pass over that country, even without fighting. 

30. Our nation, therefore, according to Manetho, was not derived from 
Egypt, nor were any of the Egyptians mingled with us. For it is to 
be supposed that many of the leprous and distermpered people were dead 
in the mines, since they had been there a long time, and in so ill a con- 
dition; many others must be dead m the battles that happened after- 
ward, and more still in the last battle and flight after it, 

31. It now remains that I debate with Manetho about Moses. Now, 
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the Egyptians acknowledge him to have been a wonderful and a divine 
person: nay, they would willingly lay claim to him themeelves, though 
after a most abusive and incredible manner, and pretend that he was of 
Heliopolis, and one of the priesta of that place, and was ejected out of it 
among the rest, on account of his leprosy: although it had been demon- 
strated out of their records, that he lived five hundred and eighteen years 
earlier, and then brought our forefathers out of Egypt into the country 
that is now inhabited by us. But now that he was not subject in his body 
to any such calamity, is evident from what he himeelf tell us ; for he fur- 
bade those that had the leprosy either to continue ina city, or to inhabit in 
a village, but commanded that they should go about by themeelves with 
their clothes rent ; and declares, that such as either touch them, or live 
under the same roof with them, should be esteemed unclean: nay, more, 
if any one of their diseases be healed, and he recover his natural constita- 
tion again, he appointed them certain purifications, and washings with 
spring water, and the shaving off all their hair, and enjoins that they shall 
offer many sacrifices, and those of several kinds, and then, at length, to be 
admitted into the holy city; although it were to be expected that, on the 
contrary, if he had been under the same calamity, he should have taken 
care of euch persona beforehand, and have had them treated after a kinder 
manner, as affected with @ concern for those who were to be under the 
like misfortunes with himself. Nor was it only those leprous people for 
whose sake he made these laws, bur also for such as should be maimed in 
the smallest part of their body, who yet are not permitted by him to offi- 
ciate as priesta; nay, although any priest, already initiated, should’ have 
such a calamity fall upon him afterward, he ordered him to be deprived 
of his honour of officiating. Now, can it then be supposed that Moses 
should ordain such laws against himself, to his own reproach and damage 
who so ordained them? Nor indeed is that other notion of Manetho’s at 
all probable, wherein he relates the change of his name, and says, That 
“he was formerly called Osarsiph ;” and this a name no way agreeable to 
the other, while his true name was Moiises, and eignifiea a person who ia 
preserved out of the water, for the Egyptians call water Moi. I think, 
therefore, I have made it sufficiently evident that Manetho, while he fol- 
lowed his ancient records, did not much mistake the truth of the history; 
but that, when he had recourse to fabulous stories, without any certain 
author, he either forged them himself, without any probability, or else 
gave credit to some men who &,oke 20 out of their ill will to us. 

32, And now I have done with Manetho, J will inquire into what Chere- 
mon eaye, For he also, when he pretended to write the Egyptian history, 
sets down the same name for his king that Manetho did, Amenopolis, as 
also of his son Rameases, and then goes on thus: ‘‘ The goddesa Isis ap- 
peared to Amenophis in his sleep, and blamed him that her temple had 
‘been demolished in the war: but that Phritiphantes, the sacred scribe, said 
to him, that in case he would purge Egypt of the men who had pollutions 
upon them, he should be no longer troubled with euch frightfal appari- 
tions; that Amenophis accordingly chose out two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of those that were thus diseased, and cast them out of the country ; 
that Moses and Joseph were scribes, and Joseph was a sacred scribe: that 
their names were Egyptian originally, that of Moses had been Teaithen, 
and that of Joseph Peteseph; that these two came to Pelusium, and lighted 
upon three hundred and eighty thousand that had been left there by re 
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nophis, he not being willing to carry them into Egypt: tnat these acribes 
made a league of friendship with them, and made with them an expedition 
against Egypt: that Amenophia could not sustain their attacks, but fled 
into Ethiopia, and left his wife with child behind him, who lay concealed in 
certain caverns, and there brought forth a son, whose name was Messene, 
and who, when he was grown up to man’s estate, pursued the Jews into 
Syria, being about two handred thousand, and then received hie father 
Amenophis out of Ethiopia.” 

83. This is the account Cheremon gives us. Now I take it for granted, 
that what I have said already hath plainly proved the felsity of both these 
narrations ; for had there been any real truth at the bottom, it was impos- 
sible that they should so greatly disagree about the particulars, But for 
those that invent lies, what they write will easily give us very different 
accounts, while they forge what they please out of their own heads. Now 
Manetho says that the king's desire of seeing the gods, was the origin of 
the ejection of the polluted people; but Cheremon feigns that it was a 
dream of his own, sent upon him by Isis, that was the occasion of it. Ma- 
netho says, that the person who foreshowed this | urgation of Egyyt to the 
king, waa Amenophis; but this man says it was Phritiphantes. As to the 
numbers of the multitude that were expelled, they agree exceedingly well,” 
the former reckoning them eighty thousand, and the latter about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. Now, for Manetho, he describee these polluted 
persons as sent first to work in the quarries, and says, that after that, the 
city Avaris was given them for their habitation. As also he relates, that 
it was not till after they had made war with the rest of the Egyptians, that 
they invited the people of Jerusalem to come to their assistance; while 
Cheremon says only, that they were gone out of Egypt, and lighted upon 
arse bandon ena eighty eer men hee pep ora me had been 

there menophis, and eo they invade ypt with them again; 
that thereupon "Amenophia fied into Ethiopie. But then, this Cheremon 
commits & most ridiculous blunder in not informing us who this army of a0 
many ten thousands were, or whence they came; whether they were native 
Egyptians, or whether they came from a foreign country. Nor indeed has 
this man, who forged a dream from Isis, about the leprous people, assigned 
the reason why the king would not bring them into Egypt. Moreuver, 
Cheremon sets down Joseph as driven away at the same time with Moses, 
who yet died four generations} before Moses, which four generations make 
almost one hundred and seventy years; besides all this, Ramesses, the son 
of Amenophis, by Manetho’s account, was a young map, and assisted his 
Jather in his war, and left the country at the same time with him, and fled 
into Ethiopia, But Cheremon makes him to have been born in a certain 
cave after his father was dead, and that he then overcame the Jews in 
battle, and drove them into Syria, being in number about two hundred 
thousand. © the levity of the man! For he had neither told us who these 
three hundred and eighty thousand were, nor how the four hundred end 
thirty thousand perished; whether they fell in war, or went over to Ka- 
messes. And, what is the strangest of all, it is not possible to learn out 





By way of irony, I suppose. $ 

4+ Here we ove that Josephas esteemed a generation between ‘oseph and Moses to be 
about forty-two or forty-three years; which, if taken between the earlier children, well 
egrees with the duration of human life in those ages. See Authent, Rec. parti. pp. 906, 
1019, 1023. 
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of him, who they were whom he calla Jews, or to which of these two par- 
ties he applies that denomination whether to the two hundred and fifty 
thousand leprous people, or to the three hundred and eighty thousand that 
were about Pelusium. But perhape it would be looked upon as a silly thing 
in me to make any larger confutation of such writers as sufficiently confute 
themselves; for had they been only confuted by other men, it had been 
more tolerable. 

34, Ighall now add to these accounts about Manetho and Cheremon, 
somewhat about Lysimachus, who hath taken the same topic of faleehood, 
with those forementioned, but hath gone far beyond them in the incredible 
nature of his forgeriea: which plainly demonstrates that he contrived them 
out of his virulent hatred of our nation. His words are these: ‘‘ The 
people of the Jews being leprous and scabby, and subject to certain other 
kinds of distempers, in the daye of Bocchoris, king of Egypt, they fled to 
the temples, and got their food there by begging; and as the numbers 
were very great that were fallen under these disenses, there arose w scarcity 
in Egypt. Hereupon Bocchoris, the king of Egypt, sent eome to consult 
the oracle of [Jupiter] Hammon about this scarcity, ‘The god's answer was 
this, that he must purge his temples of impure and impious men, by expel- 
ling them out of those temples into desert places; but as to the scabby and 
leprous people, he rus: drown them, and purge his temples, the sun having 
an indignation at theee men’s being suffered to live; and by this means 
the land will bring forth its fruits. Upon Bocchoris’ having received these 
oracles, he called for their priests, and the attendants upon their altars, and 
ordered them to make a collection of the impure people, and to deliver 
them to the soldiers, to carry them away into the desert, but to take the 
Teprous people, and wrap them in sheets of lead, and let them down into 
the sea. Hereupon the ecabby and leprous people were drowned, and the 
rest were gotten together and sent into desert places, in order to be ex- 
posed to destrnction, In this case they assembled themselves together, and 
took counsel what they should do, and determined that, as the night was 
coming on, they should ‘indle firea and lamps, and keep watch; that they 
should also fast the next night, and propitiate the gods, in order to obtain 
deliverance from them; that on the next day there was one Moses, who 
advised them that they should venture upon a journey, and go along one 
road till they should come to places fit for habitation; that he charged 
them to have no kind regards for any man, nor give good counsel to any, 
‘but always to advise them for the worst, and to overturn all those temples 
and altars of the gods they should meet with: that the rest commended 
what he had said with one consent, and did what they had resolved on, and 
so travelled over the desert. But that the difficulties of the journey being 
over, they came to country inhabited, and that there they abused the men, 
and plundered and burnt their temples, and then came into that land which 
is called Judea, and there they built a city, and dwelt therein, and that 
their city was named Hierosyla, from this their robbing of the temples ; 
but that still, upon the success they had afterwards, they in time changed 
its denumination, that it might not be a reproach to them, and called the 
city Hierosolyma, and themselves Hierosolymites.” 

35, Now this man did not discover nor mention the same king with the 
others, but feigned a newer name, and passing by the dream and the Egyp- 
tian prophet, he brings him to [Jupiter] Hammon, in order to gain oracles 
about the ecabby and leprous people; for he says, That the multitude of 
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Jews were gathered together at the temples. Now it is uncertain whether 
he ascribes thie name to these lepers, or to those that were subject to euch 
diseases among the Jews only; for he describes them as 2 people of the 
Jews. What people does he mean? foreigners, or those of that country ? 
‘Why then dost thou called them Jews, if they were Egyptians? But if 
they were foreigners, why dost thou not tell us whence they came? And 
how could it be that, after the king had drowned many of them in the ses, 
and ejected the rest into desert places, there should he still so great a mal- 
titude remaining? Or after what manner did they pass over the desert, 
and get the land which we now dwell in, and buildour city, and that tem- 
ple which hath been so famous among all mankind? And besides, he 
ought te have spoken more about our legislator, than by giving us his bare 
name; and to have informed us of what nation he was, and what parents 
he was derived from ; and to have assigned the reasons why he undertook 
to make such laws concerning the gods, and concerning matters of injus- 
tice with regard to men during that journey. For, in case the people were 
by birth Egyptians, they would not on the sudden have so easily changed 
the customs of their country: and in case they had been foreigners, they 
had for certain some laws or other, which had been kept by them from 
long custom. It is true, that with regard to those who ejected them, they 
might have sworn never to bear good-wil to them, and might have had a 
plausible reason for so doing. But if these men resolve to wage an im- 
plecabte war against all men, in case they had acted as wickedly ax he re» 
lates of them, and this while they wanted the assistance of all men, this 
demonstrates a kind of mad conduct indeed; but not of the men them- 
selves, but very greatly so of him who tells such lies upon them. He hath 
also impudence enough to say, that a name implying robbers* of the tem- 
le was given to their city, and that this name was afterward changed. 
‘he reason of which is plain, that the former name brought reproach and 
hatred upon them in the times of their posterity, while, it seems, those 
that built the city thought they did honour to the city by giving it such a 
name. So we see that this fine fellow had such an unbounded inclination 
to reproach us, that he did not understand that robbery of temples is not 
expreseed by the same word and name among the Jews es it is among the 
Greeks, But why should a man say any more to a person who tells such 
impudent lies? However, since this book is arisen to competent length, 
1 will make another beginning, and endeavour to add what still remains to 
perfect my design in the following book. 


BOOK ff. 


§ 1. In the former book, most honoured Epaphroditas, I have demon- 
strated our antiquity, and confirmed the truth cf what I bave said, from 
the writinga of the Phenicians, and Chaldeans, and Egyptians. I have, 
moreover, produced many of the Grecian writers as witnesses thereto. I 
have also made a refutation of Manetho and Cheremon, and of certain 
others of our enemies. I shall now therefore} begin # copfatation of the 

© This is the meaning of Hierosyla in Greek, not in Hebrew. 

The former part of this second book is written against the calumnnies of Apion, and 
then more briefly against the like calumnies of Apollonius Molo, But after that, Jose~ 
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remaining authors who have written any thing against us; although I con- 
fees I have had a doubt upon me about Apion* the grammarian, whether I 
ought to take the trouble of confuting him or not ; for some of his writings 
contain much the same accusations which the others have Jaid against us: 
some things that he hath added are very frigid and contemptible, and for 
the greatest part of what he says, it is very scurrilous, and, to speak no 
more than the plain trath, it speaks him to be a very unlearned person, and 
what he lays together looks like the work of a man of very bad morals, 
and of one no better in his whole life than e mountebank, Yet, because: 
there are a great many men so very foolish, that they are rather caught by 
such orations, than by what is written with care, and take pleasure in re- 
proaching other men, and cannot abide to hear them commended, I thought 
it to be necessary not to let this man go off without examination, who had 
written such an accusation against us, as if he would bring us to make an 
answer in open court. For I also have observed, that many men are very 
much delighted when they see a man who first began to reproach another, 
to be himself exposed to contempt on account of the vices he hath himself 
been guilty of. However, it is not a very easy thing to go over thi 
discourse, nor to know plainly what he means; yet does he seem, amidst a 
great confusion and disorder in his falsehoods, to produce, in the first place, 
such things as resemble what we have examined already, and relate to the 
departure of our forefathers out of Egypt; and, in the second place, he 
accuses the Jews that are inhabitants of Alexandria; as, in the third place, 
he mixes with those things such accusations as concern the sacred purifica- 
tions, with the other legal rites used in the temple. 

2. Now although I cannot but think that I have already demonstrated, 
and that abundantly more than was necessary, that our futbers were not 
originally Egyptians, nor were thence expelled, either on account of bodily 
diseases, or on any other calamities of that sort; yet will I briefly take 
notice of what Apion adds upon that subject; for in his third book, which 
relates to the affairs of Egypt, he speaks thus : ‘I have heard of the ancient 
men of Egypt, that Moses was of Heliopolis, and that he thought himself 
obliged to follow the customs of his forefathers, and offered his prayers in 
the open air, towards the city walls; buat that he reduced them all to be 
directed towards sun-rising, which was egreeable to the situation of 
Heliopolis: that he also set up pillars instead of gnomons,t under which 
‘was represented a cavity like thet of a boat, and the shadow that fell from 
their tops fell down upon that cavity, that it might go round about the like 
course as the eun itself goes round in the other.” This is that wonderful 
relation which we have given us by this grammarian. But that it ia a 
falue one is so plain, that it stands in need of few words to prove it, but is 
manifest from the works of Moses; for when he erected the first tabernacle 
to God, he did himself neither give order for any such kind of repre- 
sentation to be made at it, nor ordain that those that came after him should 
make such aone, Moreover, when in a future age Solomon built hia 





phus leaves off any mare particular reply to those adversaries of the Jews, and gives us 
large and excellent desoription and vindication of that democracy which was settled 
for the Jewish nation by Moves, thelr great legislator. 

© Called by Tiberlus, ‘ Cymbalam Mundi,” The drum of the world. 

+ This seems to have been the first dial that had been made in Egypt, and was alittle 
before the time that Ahax made bis [Srat} dial in Judea, and ebout anno 756, inthe rat your 
of the seventh Olympiad, as we shall sec presently. See 2 Kinga xx, 11, Tea, xxaviti. 8. 
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temple in Jerusalem, he avoided all such needless decorations as Apion 
hath here devised. He says further, how ‘he had heard of the ancient 
men, that Moses was of Heliopolis,” To be sure that was because, being a 
younger man himself, he helieved those that by their elder age were 
acquainted and conversed with him! Now this grammarian, as he was, 
could not certainly tell which was the poet Homer's country, no more than 
he could which was the country of Pythagoras, who lived comparatively 
but a little while ago: yet does he thus easily determine the age of Moses, 
who preceded them such a vast number of years, as depending on his 
ancient men’s relation; which ehowa how notorious a liar he was, But 
then as to his chronological determination of the time when he saya he 
brought the leprous people, the blind and the lame, out of Egypt, see how 
well this most accurate grammarian of ours agrees with those that have 
written before him. Manetho says, That the Jews departed out of Egypt, 
in the reign of Tethmosis, three hundred ninety-three years before Danaus 
fled to Argos; Lysimachus says it was under king Bocchoris, that is, one 
thousand seven hundred years ago; Molo and some others determined it 
tas every one pleased; but this Apion of ours, as deserving to be believed 
before them, hath determined it exactly to have been in the seventh 
Olympiad, and the first year of that Olympiad; the very same year io 
which be says that Carthage wes built by the Phenicians. Tne renson 
why he added this building of Carthage was, to be sure, in order, as he 
thought, to strengthen his assertion by so evident a character of chro- 
nology. But he was not aware that this character confutes his assertion ; 
for if we may give credit to the Phenician records as to the time of the 
firet coming of their colony to Carthage, they relate that Hirom their 

was above a hundred and fifty years earlier than the building of Carthage, 
concerning whom I have formerly produced testimonials out of those Phe- 
nician records, ae also that this Hirom was a friend of Solomon when he 
was building the temple at Jerusalem, and gave him great assistance in hie 
building that temple; while still Solomon himself built that temple six 
hundred and twelve years after the Jews came out of Egypt. As for the 
number of those thet were expelled out of Egypt, he hath contrived to 
have the very same number with Lysimachus, and eays they were a hun- 
dred and ten thousand, He then assigns a certain wonderful and plausible 
occasion for the name of Sabbath; for he says, that “ when the Jews had 
travelled a six days’ journey, they had buboce in their groins; and that on 
this account it was that they rested on the seventh day, as having got safely 
to that country which is now called Judea; that then they preserved the 
Janguage of the Egyptians, and called that day the Sabbath, for that 
malady of buboes on their groin wis named Sabbatosis by the Egyptians.” 
And would not a man now laugh at this fellow’s trifling, or rather hate his 
impudence in writing thus? We must, it seems, take it for granted that all 
these hundred and ten thousand men must have these buboes. But, for 
certain, if thoae men bad been blind and lame, and had all sorts of dis- 
tempers upon them, as Apion says they had, they could not have gone one 
single day's journey: but if they had been all able to travel over a large 
desert, and besides that to fight and conquer those that opposed them, they 
had not all of them had buboes on their groins after the sixth day was over : 
for no such distemper comes naturally and of necessity upon those that 
travel; but still, when they are many ten thousands in a camp together, 
they constantly march a settled pace {in a day.} Nor is it at all probable 
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that such a thing should happen by chance: this would be prodigiously 
absurd to be supposed. However, our admirable author Apion had before 
teld us, that “they came to Judea in six days’ time;” and again, That 
«Moses went up to a mountain that lay between Egypt and Arabia, which 
was called Sinai, and was concealed there forty days, and that when he 
came down from thence, he gave laws to the Jews.” But then, how was 
it possible for them to tarry forty days ina desert place where there was 
no water, and at the same time to pass all over the country between that 
and Judea in six days? And as for this grammatical translation of the 
word Sabbath, it either contains an instance of his great impudence or gross 
ignorance; for the words Sabbo and Sabbath are widely different from one 
another: for the word Sabbath in the Jewish language denotes rest from 
all sorts of work; but the word Sabbo, as he affirms, denotes, among the 
Egyptians, a malady of a bubo in the groin. 

3. This is that novel account which the Egyptian Apion gives us con- 
cerning the Jews' departure out of Egypt, and is no better than a con- 
trivance of his own. But why should we wouder at the lies he tells about 
our forefathers, when he affirms them to be of Egyptian original, when he 
lies also about himself? for although he was born at Oasis in Egypt, he 
pretends to be, as a man may say, the top man of all the Egyptians; yet 
does he forswear his real country and nitors, and by falsely pretend- 
ing to be born at Alexandria, cannot deny the pravity of his family; for 
you see how justly he calls those Egyptians whom he hates and endeavours 
to reproach, for had he not deemed Egyptians to be a name of great re- 
proach, he would not have avoided the name of an Egyptian himself; as 
we know that those who brag of their own countries, value themselves upon 
the denomination they acquire thereby, and reprove such as unjustly lay 
claim thereto, As for the Egyptians’ claim to be of our kindred, they do 
it on one of the following accounts: I mean, either as they value them- 
selves upon it, and pretend to bear that relation to us; or else as they 
would draw us in to te partakers of ther own infamy. But this fine fellow 
Apion seems to broach this reproachful uppellation against us [that we were 
originally Egyptians,] in order to bestow it cn the Alexandrians asa reward 
for the privilege they had given him of being a fellow-citizen with them : 
he is alao apprized of the ill-will the Alexandrians bear to those Jews who 
are their fellow-citizens, and so proposes to himself to reproach them, 
although he must thereby include all the other Egyptians aleo, while in 
‘both cases he is no better than an impudent liar. 

4. But let us now sce what those heavy and wicked crimes are, which 
Apion charges upon the Alexandrian Jews. “They came (says he) out of 
Syria, aud inhabited near the tempestuous sea, and were in the neighbour- 
hood of the dashing of the waves.” Now, if the place of habitation 
includes any thing that is reproachful, this man reprouches not his own real 
country [Egypt,] but what he pretends to be his own country, Alexandria ; 
for all are agreed in this, that the part of that city which is near the sea, 
in the best part of all for habitation. Now, if the Jews gained that part or 
the city by force, and have kept it hitherto without impeachment, thia ia a 
mark of their valour; but in reality it was Alexander himaelf that gave 
them that place for their habitation, when they obtained equal privileges 
there with the Macedonians. Nor can I devise what Apion would have 
said, bad their habitation been at Necropolis,* and not been fixed hard by 

© The busial-place for dead bodies, I suppose, 
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the royal palace [as it is ;] nor had their nation had the denomination of 
Macedonians given them till this very day [as they bave.} Had this man 
now read the epistles of king Alexander, or those of Ptolemy the son of 
Lagus, or met with the writings of the succeeding kings, or that pillar 
which is etill standing at Alexandria, and contains the privileges which the 
great (Julius] Czar bestowed upon the Jews; had this man, J say, known 
these records, and yet hath the impudence to write in contradiction to 
them, he hath shown himeelf to be a wicked man: but if he knew nothing 
of these records, he hath shown himself to be a man very ignorant; nay, 
when he appears to wonder how Jews could be called Alexandrians, this is 
another like instance of his ignorance; for all such as are called out to be 
colonies; although they be ever so far remote from one another in their 
original, receive their names from those that bring them to their new 
habitations. And what occasion is there to epeak of others, when those of 
‘us Jews that dwell at Antioch are named Antiochians, because Selencus the 
founder of that city gave them the privileges belonging thereto? After the 
like manner do those Jews that inhabit Ephesus and the other cities of 
Tonia, enjoy the same name with those that werc originally born there, by 
the grant of the succeeding princes; nay, the kindness and humanity of 
the Romans hath been go great, that it hath granted leave to almost all 
others to take the same name of Romans upon them ; I mean not particular 
men only, but entire and large nations themselves also; for those anciently 
named Iberi, and Tyrcheni, and Sabini, are now called Romani. And if 
Apion reject this way of obtaining the privilege of a citizen of Alexandria, 
Jet him abstain from calling himself an Alexandrian hereufter ; for other- 
wise, how can he who was born in the very heart of Egypt be an Alex- 
andrian, if this way of accepting such a privilege of what he would have us 
deprived, he once abrogated? although indeed these Romans, who are now 
the lords of the habitable earth, have forbidden the Egyptians to have the 
privileges of any city whatsoever ; while this fine fellow, who is willing to 
partake of such a privilege himself as he is forbidden to make use of, endea- 
vours by calumnies to deprive those of it that have justly received it: for 
Alexander did not therefore get some of our nation to Alexander, because 
he wanted inhabitants for this his city, on whose building he had bestowed 
so much paine; but this was given to our people as a reward, because he 
had, upon a careful trial, found them all to have been men of virtue and 
fidelity to him ; for, as Lecateus says concerning us, ““ Alexander honoured 
our nation to such a degree, that, for the equity and the fidelity which the 
Jews had exhibited to him, he permitted them to hold the country of Sa- 
maria free from tribute. Of the same mind also was Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, as to those Jews who dwelt at Alexandria.” For he intrusted the 
fortreases of Egypt into their hands, as believing they would keep them 
faithfully and valiantly for him; and when he was desirous to secure the 
government of Cyrene and the other cities of Libya to himself, he sent a 

of Jews to inhabit them, And for his successor Ptolemy, who was 
called Philadelphus, he did not only set all those of our nation free, who 
were captives under him, but did frequently give money [for their ran- 
zom ;*) and what was his greatest work of all, he had a great desire of 


© For pollakis, or frequently, I would here read poile, agrest deal of money ; for we ine 
eed rand both in Aristess and Josephus, that this Ptolemy Philadelphus once gave a very 
great sam of money to redeem above 100,000 Jewish cxptives ; but uot of any sume of 
money which he disbureed on their account at other times, that I know of. 
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knowing our laws, and of obtaining the books of our eacred scriptures, 
accordingly he desired that such men might be sent him as might interpret 
our law to him: and in order to have them well compiled, he committed 
that care to no ordinary persons, but ordained that Demetrius Phalereus, 
and Andreas, and Aristeas, the first Demetrius, the most learned person of 
his age, aod the others, such as were intrusted with the guard of his body, 
should take the care of this matter: nor would he certainly have been so 
desiroua of learning our law and the philosophy of our nation, had he 
espised the men that made use of it, or bad he not indeed had them in 
great admiration, 

5. Now this Apion was unacquainted with almost all the kings of thowe 
Macedonians whom he pretends to have been his progenitors ; who were 
vet very well affected towards us: for the third of those Ptolemies, who 
was called Euergetes, when he bad gotten possession of all Syria by force, 
did not offer his thank-offerings to the Egyptian gods for his victory, but 
came to Jerasalem, and, according to our own laws, offered many sacrifices 
to God, and dedicated to him auch gifte as were suitable to such a victory; 
and as for Ptolemy Philometor and his wife Cleopatra, they committed their 
whole kingdom to the Jews, when Onias and Dositheus, both Jews, whose 
names are Jaughed at by Apion, were the generals of their whole army. 
But certainly, instead of reproaching them, he ought to admire their actions, 
and return them thanks for saving Alexandria, whoee citizen he pretends to 
be; for when these Alexandrians were making war with Cleopatra the 
queen, and were in danger of being utterly ruined, these Jews brought them 
to terms of agreement, and freed them from the miseries of a civil war. 
“ Bat then (says Apion) Onias brought a small army afterward upon the 
city at the time when Thurmus the Roman ambassador was there present.” 
Yes, do I venture to eay, and that he did rightly and very justly in so doing ; 
for that Ptolemy who was called Physco, upon the death of his brother 
Philometor, vame from Cyrene, and would have ejected Cleopatra, as well 
as her sons, out of their kingdom, that he might obtain it for himeelf un- 
jostly.* For this cause, then, it was that Onias undertook a war against 
him on Cleopatra's account; nor would he desert that trust the royal family 
had reposed in him in their distress. Accordingly God gave a remarkable 
attestation to his righteous procedure ; for when Ptolemy Physcot had the 
presumption to fight against Onias’ army, and had caught all the Jews that 
‘were in the city (Alexandria,] with their children and wives, and exposed 
them naked and in bonds to his elephants, that they might be trodden upon 
and destroyed, and when he had made those elephants drunk for that pur- 
pose, the event proved contrary to his preparations ; for these elephante 
left the Jewa who were exposed to them, and fell violently upon Physco’s 
friends, and slew a great number of them: nay, after this Ptolemy saw a 
terrible ghost, which prohibited his hurting those men: his very concu- 
bine, whom he loved so well, some call her Ithaca, and others Irene, making 
supplication to him, that he would not perpetrate so great @ wickedness. 


* Here begins n great defect in the Greek copy ; but the old Latin version fully eup- 
plies that defect. 

+ What error is here generally believed to have been committed by Josephus in as- 
cribing a deliverance of the Jews to the reign af Ptolemy Phyaco, the aeventh of thowe 
Ptolemica, which has been universally eupposed to have happened under Prolemy Philo- 
ator, the fourth of them, ia no better than a gross ersor of the moderns, and not of Ju= 
sepbus, a8 L have fully proved in the Authentic Rec, par: i, p. 200—204. whither J 
refer the inyuisitive reader, 
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So he complied with her request, and repented of what he elther had 
tlready done, or was about todo: whence it is well known that the Alex. 
andrian Jews do with good reason celebrate this day, on the account that 
they had thereon been vouchsafed such an evident deliverance from God. 
However Apion, the common calumniator of men, hath the presumption to 
accuse the Jews for making this war against Physco, when he ought to have 
commended them for the same, This man also makes mention of Cleopatra, 
the last queen of Alexandria, and abuses us, because she was ungrateful 
to us; whereas he ought to have reproved her, who indalged herself in 
all kinds of injustice and wicked practices, both with regard to her nearest 
telations and husbands who had loved her, and indeed in general with re~ 
gard to all the Romans, and those emperors that were her benefactors; 
who also had her sister Arsinoe slain in a temple, when she had done her 
no harm; moreover, she had her brother slain by private treachery, and 
she destroyed the gods of her country and the sepulchres of her progeni- 
tors 2 while she had received her kingdom from the first Csesar, she had 
the impudence to rebel against his son* and successor: nay, she corrupted 
Antony with her love tricks, and rendered him an enemy to his country, 
and made him treacherous to his friends, and [by his means} despoiled 
some of their royal authority, and forced others in her madness to act 
wickedly, But what need I enlarge upon this head any farther, when she 
Jeft Antony in his fight at sea, though he were her husband, and the father 
of their common children, and compelled him to resign up his government, 
with the army, and to follow her [iato Egypt :} nay, when last of all Cesar 
had tak-n Alexandria, she came to that pitch of cruelty, that she declared 
she had some hope of preserving her affaira still, in case she could kill the 
Jews, though it were with her own hand; to such a degree of barbarity 
and perfidiousness had she arrived. And doth any one think that we can- 
not boast ourselves of any thing, if, as Apion says, this queen did not ata 
time of famine distribute wheat amongst us? However, she at length met 
with the punishment she deserved. As for us Jews, we appeal to the great 
Cresar what assistance we brought him, and what fidelity we showed to 
him against the Egyptians; as also to the eenate and ite decrees, and the 
epistles of Augustus Cesar, whereby our merits [to the Romans] are jus 
tified. Apion ought to have looked upon those epistles, and in particular 
to have examined the testimonies given on our bebalf under Alexander, 
and all the Ptolemies, and the decrees of the senate, and of the greatest 
Roman emperors. And if Germanicus was not able to make a distribution 
of corn to all the inhabitants of Alexandria, that only shows what a barren 
time it was, and how great a want there was then of corn, but tends no- 
thing to the accusation of the Jews ; for what all the emperors have thought 
of the Alexandrian Jews is well known ; for this distribution of wheat was 
no otherwise omitted with regard to the Jews, than it waa with regard to 
the other inhabitants of Alexandria. But they still were desirous to pre- 
serve what the kings had formerly intrusted to their care, I mean the cus- 
tody of the river; nor did those kings think them unworthy of having the 
entire custody thereof, upon al) occasions. 

6. But besides this, Apion objects to usthus: “If the Jews (says he) be 
citizens of Alexandria, why do they not worship the same gods with theAlex- 
drians?" To which I give this anawer : Since you are yourselves Egyptians, 
why do you fight it out one against another, and have implacable wars 

* Sister's son, and adopted son. 
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abont your religion? At thia rate we must not call you all Egyptians, nor 
indeed in general men, because you breed up with great care beasts of a 
natore quite contrary to that of men, although the nature of all men seems 
to be one and the same. Now, if there be such differences in opinion 
among you Egyptians, why ure you surprised that those who came to 
Alexandria from another country, and had original lawa of their own be- 
fore, ehould persevere in the observance of thase laws? But still he 
charges us with being the authors of sedition: which accusation, if it be a 
just one, why is it not luid against us all, since we are known to be all of 
one mind, Moreover, those that search into such matters will soon die- 
cover, that the authors of sedition have been such citizens of Alexandria as 
Apion is; for while they were the Grecians and Macedonians who were 
in possession of this city, there wae no sedition raised against us, aud we 
were permitted to observe our ancient solemnities; but when the number 
of the Egyptians therein came to be considerable, the times grew confused, 
and then these seditions broke out still more and more, while our people 
continued uncorrupted. These Egyptians, therefore, were the authors of 
these troubles, who having not the constancy of Macedonians, nor the 
pradence of Grecians, indulged all of them the evil manners of the Egyptians, 
and continued their ancient hatred against us; for whatis here ao presump- 
taously charged upon us, is owing to the differences that are amongst 
themeelves; while many of them have not obtained the privileges of citi- 
zens in proper times, but style those who are well known to have had that 
privilege extended to them all, no other than foreigners: for it does not 
appear that any of the kings have ever formerly bestowed those privileges 
of citizens upon Egyptians, no more than have the emperors done it more 
lately ; while it was Alexander who introduced us into this city at first, 
the kings augmented our privileges therein, and the Romans have been 
pleased to preserve them always inviolable. Moreover, Apion would lay 
blot upon us, because we do not erect images for our emperors; as if 
those emperors did not know this before, or stood in need of Apion as 
their defender ; whereas he ought rather to have admired the magnanimity 
and modesty of the Romans, whereby they do not compel those that are 
subject to them to tranagreas the Jaws of their countries, but are willing to 
receive the honours due to them after such a manner as those who are to 
pey them esteem consistent with piety, and with their own laws; for they 
do not thank people for conferring honours upon them, when they are com- 
pelled by violence so to do, Accordingly, since the Grecians and some 
other nations think it a right thing to make images, nay, when they have 
painted the pictures of their parents, and wives and children, they exult for 
joy; and some there are who take pictures for themselves of such persons 
‘as were no way related to them: nay, some take the pictures of such ser- 
vants ae they were fond of. What wonder is it, then, if such as these 
appear willing to pay the same respect to their princes and lords? But 
then, our legislator hath forbidden us to make images, not by way of de- 
nunciation beforehand, that the Roman authority was not to be honoured, 
but as despising a thing that wes neither necessary nor useful for either 
God or man; and he forbade them, es we shall prove hereafter, to make 
these images for any part of the animal creation, and much less for God 
hintself, who is no part of such snimal creation. Yet hath our legislators 
no where forbidden us to pay honours to worthy men, provided they be of 
another kind, and inferior to those we pay to God; with which honours 
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we willingly testify our respect to our emperors, and to the people of Rome: 
we also offer perpetual sacrifices for them : nor do we only offer them every 
day at the common expenses of all the Jews, but although we offer no other 
such sacrifices out of our common expenses, no, not for our own children, 
yet do we this as a peculiar honour to the emperors, and to them alone, 
while we do the same to no other person whomsoever, And let this suffice 
for an answer in general to Apion, as to what he says with relation to the 
Alexandrian Jews. 

7. However, I cannot but admire those other authors who furnished 
this man with such his materials; I mean Possidonius and Appollonius (the 
son of] Molo,* who while they accuse us for not worshipping the same 
gods whom others worship, they think themselves not guilty of impiety 
when they tell lies of us, and frame absurd and reproachful stories about 
our temple : whereas it is a most shameful thing for freemen to forge lies 
on any occasion, and much more so to forge them about our temple, which 
was so famous over all the world, and wae preserved so sacred by us; for 
Apion hath the impudence to pretend ‘‘ That the Jews placed an acs’s head 
in their holy place,” and he affirms, ‘That this was discovered when An- 
tiochus Epiphanes spoiled our temple, and found that ass’s head there 
made of gold, and worth a great deal of money.” To this my first an- 
awer shall be this, That had there been any such thing among us, an 
Egyptian ought by no means to have thrown it in our teeth, since an ass is 
not a more contemptible animal than *** + and goats, and other such crea- 
tures, which among them are gods, But besides this answer, I say fur- 
ther, how comes it about that Apion does nor understand this to be no 
other than a palpable lie, and to be confuted by the thing itself as utterly 
incredible? kur we Jews are always governed by the same Jaws, in which 
we constantly persevere: and although many misfortunes have befallen 
our city, as the like have befallen others, and although Theos (Epiphanes,] 
and Pompey the Great, and Licinius Crassus, and last of all Titus Cesar, 
have conquered us in war, and gotten possession of our temple, yet have 
they none of them found any such thing there, nor indeed any thing but 
what was agreeable to the strictest piety; although what they found we are 
not at liberty to reveal to other nations. But for Antiochus [Epiphanes,) 
he had no just cause for that ravage in our temple that he made; he only 
came to it when he wanted money, without declaring himvelf our enemy, 
and attacked us while we were his associates and his friends; nor did he 
find any thing there that was ridiculous. This is attested by many worthy 
writers; Polybius of Megalapolis, Strabo of Cappadocia, Nicolaus of Da- 
mascas, Timagenes, Castor the chronologer, and Apollodorus,$ who all 
say that it was out of Antiochus’ want of money, that he broke his league 
with the Jews, and despoiled their temple when it was full of gold and 
silver. Apion ought to have hed a regard to these facts, unless he had him- 
self had either an aas’s heart or a dog’s impudence; of such a dog I mean 
as they worehip: for he had no other external reason for the lies he tells of 












© Called more properly Molo, or Apollonius Molo, as hereafter ; for Apollonius, the 
son of Molo, was another parson, as Strabo informe us, lib. xiv. 
+ Furones in the Latin, but what animal it denotes does not now appear. 
J [tina great pity that these six Pagan authors, here mentioned to bave described the 
famous profanation of the Jewieh temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, should be all lost ; Z 
moan no far of their writings ax contained that description ; though it is plain Jorephus 
perused ther all, as extant in his time. 
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us, As for us Jews, we ascribe no honour or power to asses, as do the 
Egyptians to crocodiles and aspe, when they esteem such as are seized 
upon by the former, or bitten by the latter, to be happy persons, and per- 
sone worthy of God. Asses are the same with ue which they are with 
other wise men, viz. creatures that bear the burdens that we lay upon 
them ; but if they come to our threshing-fioors, and eat our corn, or do not 
perform what we impose upon them, we beat them with a great many 
stripes, because it is their business to minister to us in our husbandry 
affairs. But thie Apion of ours was either perfectly unskilful in the com- 
position of such fallacious discourses, or however, when he began [eome- 
what better,] he was not able to persevere in what he had undertaken, 
since he hath no manner of success in those reproaches he casts upon us, 
8, He adds another Grecian fable, in order to reproach us. In reply to 
which, it would be enough to say, that they who presume to speak about 
divine worship, ought not to be ignorant of this plain trath, that is a de- 
gree of less impurity to pass through temples, than to forge wicked calum- 
nies of ita priests. Now, such men as he ere more zealous to justify a 
sacrilegious king, than to write what is just and what is true about us, and 
about our temple; for when they are desirous of gratifying Antiochus, 
and of concealing that perfidiousnese and sacrilege which he was guilty of, 
with regard to our nation, when he wanted money, they endeavour to dia- 
grace us, and tell lies, even relating to futurities. Apion becomes other 
men's prophet upon this occasion, and says, ‘‘ That Antiochus found in our 
temple a bed and a man lying upon it, with a small table before him fall of 
dainties, from the [fishes of the} sea, and the fowls of the dry land; that 
this man was amazed at thee dainties thus set before him; that he imme- 
diately adored the king upon his coming in, as hoping that he would afford 
him all possible assistance ; that he fell down upon his knees, and stretched 
out to him his right hand, and ed to be released; and that, when the 
king bade him sit down, and tell him who he was, and why he dwelt 
there, and what was the meaning of those various sorts of food that were 
set before him, the man made a lamentable complaint, and with sighs, and 
tears in his eyes, gave him this account of the distress he was in, and ssid, 
That he was a Greek, and that as he went over this province, in order to 
get his living, he was seized upon by foreigners, on a sudden, and brought 
to this temple, and shut up thereia, and was seen by nobody, but was fat- 
tened by these curious provisions thus set before him; and that truly at 
the first euch unexpected advantages seemed to him matter of great joy; 
that after a while they brought a suspicion upon him, and at length asto- 
nishment, what their meaning should be; that at last he inquired of the 
servants that came to him, and was by them informed, that it was in order 
to the fulfilling a law of the Jews, which they must not tell him, that he 
was thus fed; and that they did the same at a set time every year; that 
they used to catch a Greek foreigner, and fat him thus up every year, and 
then lead him to a certain wood, and kill him, and sacrifice with their 
accustomed solemnities, and taste of his entrails, and take an oath upon 
thus sacrificing a Greek, that they would ever be at enmity with the 
Greeks; and that then they threw the remaining parts of the miserable 
wretch into a certain pit. Apion adds further, ‘‘That the man said there 
were but a few days to come ere he wasto be slain, and implored Antiochus 
that, out of the reverence he bore to the Grecian gods, he would disappoint 
the snares the Jews laid for his blood, and would deliver him from the 
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mieeries with which he was encompassed.” Now this is euch a most tra- 
gical fable, as is fall of nothing but cruelty and impudence ; yet does it nat 
excuse Antiochus of his sacrilegious attempts, as those who wrote it in his 
vindication are willing to suppose; for he could not presume beforehand 
that he should meet with any euch thing in coming to the temple, but 
must have found it unexpectedly. He was therefore still an impious per- 
son, that was given to unlawful pleasures, and had no regard to God in 
his actions. But (as for Apion] he hath done whatever his extravagant 
love of lying hath dictated to him, as it is most easy to discover by a con- 
sideration of his writings : for the difference of our laws is known not to 
regard the Grecians only, but thev are principally opposite to the Egyptians, 
and to some other nations also; for while it so falls out, that men of all 
countries come sometimes, and sojourn among us, how comes it about that 
we take an oath, and conspire only against the Greci ad that by the 
effusion of their blood also? Or how is it possible that all the Jewe should 
get together to these sacrifices, and the entrails of one man should be suffi- 
cient for so many thousands to taste of them, as Apion pretends? Or why 
did not the king carry this man, whosoever he was, and whatsoever was 
his name, (which is not set down in Apion’s book,) with great pomp back 
into his own country ; when he might thereby have been esteemed a reli- 
gious person himself, and a mighty lover of the Greeks, and might thereby 
have procured himself great assistance from all men against that hatred the 
Jews bore to him. But 1 leave this matter: for the proper way of con- 
futing fools, is not to use bare words, but to sppeal to the things them. 
selves that muke against them. Now then, all such as ever aw the con- 
struction of our temple, of what nature it was, know well enough how the 
purity of it was never to be profaned; for it had four several courta,* en- 
compassed with cloisters round about, every one of which had, by our law, 
a peculiar degree of separation from the rest. Into the firat court every 
body was allowed to go, even foreigners, and none but women, during their 
courses, were prohibited to pass through it; all the Jews went into the 
second court, as well as their wives, when they were free from all unclean- 
ees; into the third went in the Jewish men when they were clean and 
purified; into the fourth went the priests, having on their sacerdotal gar- 
ments: but for the most sacred place, none went in but the high priests, 
clothed in their peculiar garments. Now there is so great caution used 
about these offices of religion, that the priests are appointed to go into 
the temple bat at certain bours; for in the morning, at the opening of the 
inner temple, those that are to officiate receive the sacrifices, av they do 
again at noon, till the doors are ehut. Lastly, it is not so much as lawful 
to carry any vessel into the holy house; nor is there any thing therein, 
but the altar (of incense,) the table (of show-bread,) the censer, and the 
candlestick, which are all written in the law: for there is nothing further 
there, nor are there any mysteries performed that may not be apoken of ; 
nor is there any feasting within the place. For what I have now said is 
publicly known, and supported by the testimony of the whole people, and 
their operations are very manifest; for although there be four courses of 








© It is termarkable that Josephus here, and I thiak no where else, reckons up four die 
tinct courts of the temple st of the Gentiles, that of the women of Israel, and that of 
‘the men of lerael, and that of the priests; as also, that the court of the women admitted 
ifthe ase; (suppose andy: of the woubacs of Grose wiveb iat wets therein,) while the 
court of the men did not admit any women into it at all. 
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the priests, and every one of them have above five thousand men in them, 
yet do they officiate on certain days only; and when those days are over, 
other priests succeed in the performance of their sacrifices, and assemble 
together at mid-day, and receive the keys of the temple, and the vessels by 
tale, without any thing relating to food or drink being carried into the 
temple; nay, we are not allowed to offer such things at the altar, except- 
ing what is prepared for the sacrifices, ; 

‘9. What then can we eay of Apion, but that he examined nothing that 
concerned these things, while still he uttered incredible words about them? 
but it is a great shame for a grammarian not to be able to write true hie- 
tory. Now, if he knew the purity of our temple, he hath entirely omitted 
to take notice of it; but he forges a story about the seizing of a Grecian, 
about ineffable food, and the most delicious preparation of dainties; and 
pretends that strangers could go into a place, whereinto the noblest men 
among the Jews are not allowed to enter, unless they be priests. This, 
therefore, is the utmost degree of impiety, and a voluntary lie, in order to 
the delusion of those who will not examine into the truth of matters. 
‘Whereas such unspeakable mischiefs as are above related, have been occa- 
sioned by such calumnies that are raised upon us. 

10. Nay, this miracle of piety derides us further, and adds the following 
pretended facts to his former fable; for he says, That this man related how 
‘ while the Jews were once in a long war with the Idumeans, there came a 
man out of one of the cities of the Idumeans, who there had worshipped 
Apollo. This man, whose name is eaid to have been Zabidue, came to the 
Jews, and promised that he would deliver Apollo, the god of Dora, into 
their hands, and that he would come to our temple, if they would all come 
up with him, and bring the whole multitude of the Jews with them; that 
Zabidus made him a certain wooden instrument, and put it round about 
him, and set three rows of lamps therein, and walked after euch a manner, 
that he appeared to those that stood a t way off him, to be a kind of 
star, walking upon the earth: that the Jews were terribly frightened at so 
surprising an appearance, and stood very quiet at some distance ; and that 
Zabidus, while they continued so very quiet, went into the holy house, and 
carried off that golden head of an ass, (for so facetiously does he write,} 
and then went his way back again to Dora in great baste.” And say you 
so, sir? as I may reply; then does Apion load the ass, that is himself, and 
Jaye on him a burden of foolevies and lies ; for he writes of places that have 
no being, and not knowing the cities he apeaks of, he changes their 
situation, for Idumea borders upon our country, and is near to Gaza, in 
which there is no such city as Dora: although there be, it is true, a city 
named Dora in Phenicia, near Mount Carmel, but it is four days’ journey 
from Idumea.* Now, then, why does this man accuse us, because we 
have not gode in common with other nations? If our forefathers were 50 
eusily prevailed upon to have Apollo come to them, and thought they saw 
him walking upon the earth, and the stars with him; for certainly those 
who have so many festivals, wherein they light amps, must yet, at this 
rate, have never seen a candlestick! but still it seems that while Zabidos 
took his journey over the country, where were so many ten thousands of 
people, nobody met him. He also, it seems, even in a time of war, found 
the walls of Jerusalem destitute of guards; I omit the rest. Now the 


° Judea, in the Greek by a gross mistake of the tranacribera, 
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doors of the holy house were seventy* cubits high, and twenty cubits 
broad, they were all plated over with gold, and almost of solid gold itself, 
and there were no fewer than twenty} men required to shut them every 
day; nor was it lawful ever to leave thein open, though it seems this lamp- 
dearer of ours opened them easily, or thought he opened them, as he thought 
he had the ass’s head in his hand. Whether, therefore, be returned it to 
us again, or whether Apion took it and brought it into the temple agaiu, 
that Antiochus might find it, and afford a handle for a second fabie of 
Apion's, is uncertain. 

11. Apion also tells a false story, when he mentions an oath of ours, 
as if we “swore by God, the maker of the heaven, aud enrth, and sea, 
to bear no good-will to any forcigner, aud particularly to none of the 
Greeks.” Now this liar ought to have said directly, That “we would 
bear no good-will to foreigner, and particularly to noue of the 
Egyptians.” For then bis story about the oath would have squared with 
the rest of his original forgeries, in case our forefathers hud been driven 
away by their kinsmen, the Egyptians, not on account of any wickedness 
they had been guilty of, but on account of the calanaties they were 
under; for as to the Grecians, we are rather rewote from them in place, 
than different from them in our institutions, insomuch that we have no 
enmity with them, or any jealousy of them. On the contrary, it bhuth so 
happened, that many of them have come over to our laws, and sume of 
them have continued in their observation, although others ot them had not 
courage enough to persevere, and so departed fron: then: again; ordidany 
body ever hear this oath sworn by us; Apion, it seems, was the only per- 
on that heard it, for he indeed was the first composer of it. 

12. However, Apion deserves to be admired for his great prudence, as 
to what J am going to say, which is this, That “There is a plain murk 
among us, that we neither have just laws, nor worship God as we ought 
to do, because we are not governors, but are rather in subjection to 
Gentiles, sometimes to one nation, and sometimes to another; and that 
our city hath been liable to several calamities, while their city (Alexandria) 
hath been of old time an imperial city, and not used to be in subjection to 
the Romans.” But now this man had better leave off his bragging, for 
every body but himeelf would think, that Apion said what he bath said 
against himself; for there are very few nations that have had the good 
fortune to continue many generations in the principality, but still the muta- 
tions in human affairs have put them into subjection under others; and 
most nations have been often subdued, and brought into subjection by others, 
Now for the Egyptians, perhaps they are the only nation that have had this 
extraordinary privilege, to have never served any of those monarchs who 
subdued Asia and Europe, and this on account, as they pretend, that the 
gods fled into their country, and saved themselves by being changed into 
the shapes of wild beasts! Whereas these Egyptians § are the very people 


ser ia the Greek, by alike grots mistake of the traneeribert, See Of the War, b. 
ye chaps ¥. § 4 

4+ Two hundred in the Greek, contrary to the twenty in the War, b. vil. chap. 1. § 8 

t This notorious disgrace belonging peculiarly to the people of Egypt, ever since the 
times of the old prophets of the Jews noted, both § 4 already, and here, may be con- 
firmed by the testimony of Isodorus, an Egyptian of Pelusium, epiet. lib. i. cap. 489, 
Aud this is a temazkable completion of the ancient prediction of God, by Esckiel, xxix, 
14,15. “That the Egyptians should be a bese kingdom, the batest of the kingdoms,” 
and that it “ should not exalt iteelf any more above the nations.” ‘The truth ef which 
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who appear to have never, in all the past ages, had one day of freedom, 
—no, not so much as from their own lords. For I will not reproach them 
with relating the manner how the Persians used them, and this not once 
only, but many times, when they laid their cities waste, demolished their 
temples and cut the throats of those animals whom they esteemed to be 
gods ; for it is not reasonable to imitate the clownieh ignorance of Apion, 
who hath no regard to the misfortunes of the Athenians, or of the Lacede- 
moniang, the latter of whom were styled by all men the most courageous, 
and the former the most religious of the Greciens. I say nothing of such 
kings as have been famous for piety, particularly of one of them whose 
name was Cresus, nor whet calamities he met with in his life: I say nothing 
of the citadel of Athens, of the temple at Ephesus, of that at Delphi, nor 
of ten thousand others which have been burnt down, while nobody cast 
reproaches on those that were the sufferers, but on those that were the 
actors therein. But now we have met with Apion, an accuser of our 
nation, though one thet still forgets the miseries of his own people the 
Egyptians ; but it is that Sesostris, who was once so celebrated a king of 
Egypt, that hath blinded him: now we will not brag of our kings David 
and Solomon, though they conquered many nations; accordingly, we will 
let them alone. However, Apion is ignorant of what every body knows, 
that the Egyptians were servants to the Persians, and afterwards to the 
Macedonians, when they were lords of Asia, and were no better than 
slaves, while we have enjoyed liberty formerly ; nay, more than that, have 
had the dominion of the cities that He round about us, and this nearly for 
a hundred and twenty years together, until Pompeius Magnus. And when 
all the kings every where were conquered by the Romans, our ancestors 
were the only people who continued to be esteemed their confederates and 
friends, on account of their fidelity to them. 

13. But, says Apion, “We Jews have not had any wonderful men 
amongst us, not any inventors of arts, nor any eminent for wisdom.” He 
then enumerates Socrates, and Zeno, and Cleanthes, and some others of 
the same sort ; and, after all, he adds himself to them, which in the most 
wonderful thing of all that he saye, and pronounces Alexandria to be 
happy, because it hath such a citizen as he is in it: for he was the fittest 
man to be a witness to his own deserts, although he hath appeared to all 
others no better than a wicked mountebank, of a corrupt life and ill dis- 
courses; on which account one may justly pity Alexandria, if it should 
value itself upon such a citizen ag he is, But as to our own men, we 
hhave had those who have been as deserving of commendation ag any 
other whosoever, and such us have persed our Antiquities cannot be 
ignorant of them. 

14. Asto the other things which he sets down as blame-worthy, it may 
perhaps be the best way to let them pass without apology, that he may be 
allowed to be his own accuser, and the accuser of the rest of the Egyptians, 
However, he accuses us for sacrificing animals, and for abstaining from 
swine’s flesh, and laughs at us for the circumcision of our privy members, 
Now, as for our slaughter of tame animals for sacrifices, it is commom to 


still further appears by the present observation of Josephus, that th i 

bever, in all the past ages since Senostris, had one day of liberty, no, aot eyliretery 
have been free from their despotic power under any of the monatche to that day. And 
all this has been found equally true in the latter ages, under the Romans, Saracens, 
Mamelnkes, and Turks, from the days of Josophus till the presont age also. 
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ve and to all other men: but this Apion, by making it a crime to sacrifice 
them, demonstrates himself to be an Egyptian; for had he been either « 
Grecian or a Macedonian, as he pretends to be,) he had not ehowed any 
uneasiness at it; for those people glory in sacrificing whole hecatombs to 
the gods, and make use of those sacrifices for feasting; and yet ia not the 
world thereby rendered destitute of cattle, as Apion was afraid would 
come to pass. Yet if all men had followed the manners of the Egyptians 
the world had certainly been made desolate as to mankind, but had been 
filed full of the wildest sort of brute beasts, which, because they suppose 
them to be gods, they carefully nourish. However, if any one should ask 
Apion, which of the Egyptians he thinks to be the most wise and most pious 
of them all, he would certainly acknowledge the priests to be so; for the 
histories say, that two things were originally committed to their care by 
their kings’ injunctions, the worship of the gods and the support of wis- 
dom and philosophy. Accordingly, these priests are all circumcised, and 
abstain from swine’s flesh : nor does any one of the other Egyptians assist 
them in slaying those sacrifires they offer to the gods, Apion was there- 
fore quite blinded in his mind, when, for the sake of the Egyptians, he con- 
trived to reproach us, and to accuse such others as not only make use of 
that conduct of life which he so much abuses, but have also taught other 
men to be circumcised, as says Herodotus, which makes me think that 
Apion is hereby justly punished for his casting such reproaches on the laws 
of his own country ; for he was circumcised himeelf of necessity, on account 
of an ulcer in his privy member; and when he received no benefit by such 
circumcision, but fis member became putrid, he died in great torment, 
Now men of good tempers ought to observe their own laws concerning 
religion accurately, and to persevere therein, but not presently abuse the 
laws of other nations, while this Apion deserted his own laws, and told 
Ties about ours. And this was the end of Apion’s life, and this shall he the 
conclusion of our discourse about him. 

15, But now, since Apollonius Molo, and Lysimachns, and some others, 
write treatises about our lawgiver Moses, and about our laws, which are 
neither juet nor true, and this partly out of ignorance, but chiefly out of 
ill-will to us, while they caluuniate Moses as an imposter and deceiver, and 
pretend that our Jaws teach us wickedness, but nothing that is virtuous; 
I have a mind to discourse briefly, according to my ability, about our 
whole constitution of government, and about the particular branches of it. 
For I suppose it will thence become evident that the lawa we have given 
‘us are disposed after the best manner for the advancement of piety, for 
mutual communion with one another; for a general love of mankind, as 
also for justice, and for sustaining labours with fortitude, and for a contempt 
of death. And I beg of those thut shall peruse this writing of mine, to 
read it without partiality ; for it is not my purpose to write an encomium 
upon ourselves, but [ahall esteem this as a most just apology for ue, and 
taken from those our laws, according to which we lead our lives, against the 
many and the lying objections that have been made against us. Moreover, 
since this Apollonius does not do like Apion, and lay a continued accusa- 
tion against us, but does it only by starte, and up and down his discourse, 
while he sometimes reproaches us as atheists, and man-haters, and some- 
times hits us in the teeth with our want of co , and yet eometimes, on 
the contrary, accuses us of too great boldness, and madness in our conduct : 
nay, he suys, thet we are the weakeat of all the barbarians, and that this 
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is the reason why we are the people who have mace no improvements 
fm human life. Now I think I ehall have then sufficiently disproved all 
these his allegations, when it shall appear that our laws enjoin the very 
Teverse of what he eays, and that we very carefully observe those lewa our- 
selves, And if] be compelled to make mention of the laws of other nations, 
that are contrary to ours, those ought deservedly to thank themeelves for 
it, who have pretended to depreciate our laws in comparizon with our own: 
nor will there, I think, be any room after that for them to pretend, either 
that we have no such laws ourselves, an epitome of which I will present to 
the reader, or that we do not, above all men, continue in the observation 
of them. 

16. To begin then a good way backward: I would advance this in the 
first place, that those who hed been admirers of good order, and of living 
under common laws, and who began to introduce them, may well have this 
testimony, that they are better than other men, both for moderation, and 
such virtue asia agreeable to nature. Indeed, their endeavour was to have 
every thing they ordained, believed to be very ancient, that they might 
not be thought to imitate others, but might appear to bave delivered p 
regular way of living to others after them. Since, then, this ie the case, 
the excellency of a legislator is seen in providing for the people’s living 
after the best manner, and in prevailing with those that are to use the law 
he ordaine for them, to have a good opinion of them, and in obliging the 
toultitade to persevere in them, and to make no changes in them, neither 
in prosperity nor adversity, Now, I ventare to say, that our legislator is 
‘the moat ancient of all the legislators whom we have any where heard of; 
for as for the Lycurguses, and Solons, and Zaleucus Locre: and all 
thoee legielators who are so admired by the Greeks, they seem to be of 

esterday, if-compared with our legislator, insomuch as the very name of a 

Ww was not so much as known in old times among the Grecians. Homer 
is a witness to the truth of this observation, who never uses that term in all 
his poems ; for indeed there was then no such thing among them, but the 
multitude was governed by wise maxims, and by the injunctions of their 
king. It was also a long time* that they continued in the use of these un- 
written customs, although they were always changing them upon several 
occasions. But for ourlegislator, who was of so much greater antiquity 
than the rest, (as even those who speak against us upon all occasions do 
always confess,) he exhibited himself to the people as their best governors 
and counsellor, and includea in his legislation the entire conduct of their 
lives, and prevailed with them to receive it, and brought it so to pass, that 
thore that were made acquainted with his laws did most carefully observe 





17, Bat let us consider his first and greatest work: for when it was 
resolved on by our forefathere to leave Egypt, and to retorn to their own 
country, this Moses took the many ten thousands that were of the people, 
and saved them out of many desperate distresses, and brought them home 
in eafety. And certainly it was here necessary to travel over a country 
without water, and fall of sand, to overcome their enemies, and during 
these battles to preserve their children and their wives, and their prey; on 
ail which occasions he became an excellent general of an army, and a most 
prudent counsellor, and one that took the truest care of them all; he also 

* Vis. After the grestest part of the world had left of their obedionce to God, thelr 
onginal legisiator See Scripture Politics, p. 6. 7. 
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so brought it about, that the whole multitude depended upon him. And 
while he had them always obedient to what he enjoined, he made no man- 
ner of use of his authority for his own private advantage, which is the 
usaal time when governors gain great powers to themselves, and pave the 
way for tyranny, and accustom the multitude to live very disaolutely: 
whereas, when our legislator was in so great authority, be, on the contrary, 
thonght he ought to have regard to piety, and to show his great good-will 
to the people; and by this means he thought he might show the degree of 
virtue that was in him, and might procure the most lasting security to those 
who had made him their governor. When he had therefore come to such 
a good resolution, and had performed such wonderful exploits, we had just 
reason to look upon ourselves as heving him for a divine governor and 
counsellor, And when he had first perauaded himself* that his actions 
and designs were agreeable to God’s will, he thought it his duty to im- 
press, above all things, that notion upon the multitade: for those who have 
once believed that God is the inspector of their lives, will not permit them- 
selves in any sin, And this is the character of our legislator: he was no 
impostor, no deceiver, as his revilers say, though unjustly, bat such a one 
as they brag Minost to have been among the Greeks, and other legislators 
after him: for some of them suppose, that they had their Jaws from Jupi- 
ter, while Minos said, that the revelation of his laws was to be referred to 
Apollo, and hia oracle at Delphi; whether they really thought they were 
ao derived, or supposed, however, that they could persuade the peuple 
easily that so it was. But which of these it was who made the best Jawa, 
and which had the greatest reason to believe that God was their author, 
it will be easy, upon comparing those laws themselves together, to de- 
termine; for it is time that we come to that point.[J} Now there are 
innamerable differences in the particular castoms and laws that are among 
all mankind, which a man may briefly reduce under the following heads : 
some legislators have permitted their governments to be under monarchies, 
others put them under oligarchies, and others under a republican form ; bat 
our legislator had no regard to any of these forms, but he ordained our 
government to be what, by a strained expression, may be termed a Theo- 
cracy,|| by ascribing the authority and the power to God, and by persuading 











 Thik langoage, that Moses, peisas eaxton, ‘ persuaded himeelf,’ that what ho did was 
according to God's will, can mean no more, by Josephus’ own constant notions elsee 
where, than that he was ‘firmly persuaded,’ that he bad fully satisfied himself” that 80 





it was, viz. 7 the many revelations he had received from God, and the numerous mira- 
oloa God had enabled him to work, as be, both in these very two books against Apion, 
and in hia Antiquities, most clearly and frequently assures os. This is further evident 
from several passages lower, where he affirms that Moses was no impostor nor deceiver ; 
and where he assures us, that Mouea’ constitution of government was no other 
theocracy; and where he says, they are to hope for deliverance out of their distreases by 
prayer to God, and that withal it was owing in part tothie prophetic spirit of Mosea, chat 
‘the Jews expected a resurrection from the dead. See almost as strange a use of the like 
words, peithein fon Theor, ‘to persuade God,’ Antig. b. vi. chap. v. § 6. 

+ That is, Moses really was, what the heathen I pretended to be, under a 
divine direction ; nor does it yet appear that these pretensions to a supernatural con- 
net, cither in these legislators ot oracles, were mere delusions of men, without amy de= 
moniaeal impressions, nor that Josephus took them so to be, as the sncienteat and cone 
tomporary authors did stil) believe them to ba supernatural, 

This whole very large passage from [] to *,® ia corsected by Dr. Hudson frosa 
Ruvebiur’ eltation of. Prep. Evangel vis 3. which is here not Titele difforent from 
‘Ube present . 8. 

{] This oxpreasion itself, Tasckratian cpedeice te politexma, that “ Muses ordained the 
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ali the jle to have # regard to him, as the author of eli things that 
were enjoyed either in common by all mankind, or by each one in parti- 
cular, and of all that they themselves obtained by praying to him in thelr 
test difficulties. He informed them, that it was impossible to escape 
d’s observation, even in any of our outward actions, or in any of our 
inward thoughts, Moreover, he represented God* as unbegotten, and im- 
mutable, through all eternity, superior to all mortal conceptions in pulchri- 
tude; and, though known to us by his power, yet unknown to us ae to his 
essence. I do not now explain how these notions of God are the senti- 
ments of the wisest among the Greciane, and how they were taught them 
upon the principles that he afforded them. However, they testify with 
great assurance, that these notions are just, and agreeable to the natare of 
God, and to his majesty; for Pythagoras, and Anaxagoras, and Plato, and 
the Stvic Philosophers that succeeded them, and almost all the rest, are of 
the same sentiments, and had the eame notions of the nature of God; yet 
durst not these men disclose those true notions to more than a few, be- 
cause the body of the people were prejudiced with other opinions before- 
hand. But our legislator, who made his actions agree to bis laws, did not 
only prevail with those that were his contemporaries to agree with these 
his notions, but so firmly imprinted this faith in God upon all their pos- 
terity, that it never could be removed. The reason why the constitution 
of this legislation was ever better directed to the utility of all, than other 
Iegislations were, is this, that Moses did not make religion a part of virtue, 
bat he saw and he ordained other virtues to be parte of religion; I mean 
justice, and fortitude, and temperance, and a universal agreement of the 
members of the community with one another; for all our actions and atu- 
dies, and all our words (in Moses’ settlement) have a reference to piety 
towards God ; for he hath left none of these in suspense, or undetermined, 








Jowish government to be a Theocracy,” may bo illustrated by that parallel expression 
in the Antiguition », iii, chap. viii. § 9. that “ Moses left it to God te be present at his 
escrifices when he pleased, and when he to be absent.” Both ways of speaking 
sound batsh in the ears of Jews and Christians, 2s do several others which Jo 

uses to the Heathen; but still they were not very improper in him, when he all along 
thought fit to accommodate himself, both in bie Antiquities, and in these bis books 
‘against Apion, all written for the nae of the Greeks and Homans, to their notions and 
language, and this ss far as ever trath would give him leave, Though it be very ob- 
servable withal, that be never uses such expressions in his booke of the War, written 
originally for the Jewa beyond Euphrates, and in their langnage. In all these cates, 
however, Jouephus directly supposes the Jewish settlement, under Moses, to be s divine 
settlement, and indeed no other than a real Theocracy- 

# These excellent accounts of the divine attributes, and that God is not to be at all 
known in his essence, as also some other clear expressions about the resurrection of the 
dead, and the state of departed souls, &c. in this late work of Josepbus, looke more like 
the exalted notions of the Esseus, or rather Ebionite Christians, than of a mere Jow or 
Phavisee. The following large acoounta also of the lawa of Moses, seem to me to show 
@ regard to the higher interpretations and improvements of Moses’ laws derived from 
Jesus Christ, rather than to the bare letter of them in the Old Teatament, whence alone 
Josephus took them when he wrote his Antiquities ; nor, as I think, can some of there 
laws, though generally ¢ jeellent in their kind, be properly now found either in the 
copies of the Jewish Pentateuch, or in Philo, or in Josephus himself, before he became 
a Nazarene or Ebjonite Christian, nor even all of them among the Jaws of Catholie 
Christianity themscives. I desire, therefore, the learned reader to consider, whetha 
some of these improvements or interpretations might not be peculiar to the Evseat 
‘smoug the Jews, or rather to the Nazarenes or Ebicnites among the Christians, though 
‘we have indeed but imperfect accourts of these Nezarenes or Ebionite Christians trans- 
mitted down to us at this day.” 
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For there are two ways of coming at any sort of learning, and a moral. 
conduct of life; the one is by instraction in words, the other by practical 
exercises. Now other lawgivers have separated these two ways in their 
opinions, and choosing one of those ways of instruction, or that which best 
pleased every one of them, neglected the other. Thua did the Lacedemo- 
niang and the Cretians teach by practical exercises, but not by words ; while 
the Athenians, and almost all the other Grecians, made lawa about what 
was to be done, or left undone, but had no regard to the exercising them 
thereto in practice. 

18. But for our legislator, he very carefully joined these two methods 
of instruction tugether: for he neither left theze practical exercises to go 
on without verbal instruction, nor did he permit the hearing of the law to 
proceed without the exerciees for practice; but beginning immediately 
from the earliest infancy, and the appointment of every one’s diet, he eft 
nothing of the very amallest consequence to be done at the pleasure and dis- 
posal of the person himself; accordingly, he made ‘a fixed role of law 
what sorts of food they should abstain from, and what sorts they should 
make use of, as also, what communion they should have with others; what 
great diligence they should use in their occupations, and what times of rest 
should be interposed; that, by liviog ander that Inw as under a father and 
a master, we might be guilty of no sin, neither voluntary nor out of igno- 
rance; for he did not suffer the guilt of ignorance to go on without punish- 
ment, bat demonstrated the law to be the best, and the most necessary in- 
struction of all others, permitting the people to Jeave off their uther em- 
ployments, and to assemble together fur hearing of the law, and learnin 
it exactly, and this not once or twice, or oftener, but every week ; whi 
thing all uther legislators seem to have ueglected. 

19. And indeed the greatest part of mankind are so far from living ac- 
cording to their own laws, that they hardly know them; but when they 
have sinned, they learn from othera that they have transgressed the law. 
Those aleo who are in the highest and principal posts of the government 
confess they are not acquainted with those laws, and are obliged to take 
such persons for their assessors in public administrations, as profess to have 
ekill in those laws ; but for our people, if any body do but ask any one of 
them about our laws, he will more readily tell them all than he will tell his 
own name, and this in coneequence of our having learned them immedi- 
ately a8 soon as ever we became sensible of any thing, and of our having 
them ag it were engraven on our souls, Our tranagressors of them are but 
few, and it is impossible, when any do offend, to escape punishment. 

20, And this very thing it is that principally creates such a wonderful 
agreement of minds amongst us all; for this entire agreement of ours in all 
our notions concerning God, and our having no difference in our course of 
life and manners, procures among us the most excellent concord of these 
our manners that is any where among mankind : for no other people but 
we Jews have avoided all discourses about God that any way contradict one 
snother, which yet are frequent among other nations: and this is trae oot 
only among ordinary persons, according as every one is affected, but zome 
of the philosophers have been insolent enough to indulge such contradio- 
tions, while some of them have undertaken to use such words as entirely 
take away the nature of God, as others of them have taken away his pro- 
vidence over mankind. Nor can any one perceive amongst us any difference 
in the conduct of our lives, but all our works are common to us all. We 
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have one gort of discourse concerning God, which is conformable to our 
lav, and affirms that he sees all thinge; aa also we have but one way of 
speaking ing the condact of onr lives, that all other things ought 
to have piety for their end; and this any body may hear from our women, 
and servants themselves, 

21. And indeed, hence hath arisen that accusation which some make 
agninet us, that we have not prodoced men that have been the inventors 
‘of new operations, or of new ways of speaking; for others think it a fine 
thing to persevere in nothing that has been delivered down from their fore- 
fathers, and these testify it to be an instance of the sharpest wiedom when 
these men venture to transgress those traditions; whereas we, on the con- 
trary, suppose it to be our only wiedom and virtue to admit no actions nor 
supposals that are contrary to our original laws; which procedure of ours 
ia 4 just and sure sign that our law is admirably constituted; for such laws 
as are not thus well made are convicted upon trial to want amendment. 

22, But while we are ourselves persuaded, that our law waa made agree- 
ably to the will of God, it would be impious for us not to observe the 
same; for what is there in it that any body would change? and what can 
be invented that is better? or what can we take out of other people's laws 
that will exceed it? Perhaps some would have the entire settlement of 
oar government altered. And where shall we find a better or more righ- 
teous constitution than ours? while this makes us esteem God to be the 
governor of the universe, and permits the priests in general to be the ad- 
minietrators of the principal affairs, and withal intrastsa the government 
cover the other priesta to the chief high priest himself; which priests our 
legislator, at their first appointment, did not advance to that dignity for 
their riches, or any abundance of other possessions, or any plenty they had, 
as the gifte of fortune: but he intrusted the principal management of divine 
worship to those that exceeded others in an ability to persuade men, and in 
prudence of conduct. These men had the main care of the law and of the 
other parts of the people’s conduct committed to them: for they were the 
priests who were ordained to be the spectators of all, and the judges in 
doubtfal cases, and the punishers of those that were condemned to suffer 
punishment, 

23, What form of government then can be more. holy than this! what 
more worthy of worship can be paid to God than we pay, where the entire 
body of the people are prepared for religion, where an extraordinary degree 
of care is required in the priests, and where the whole polity is so ordered 
na if it were a certain religious solemnity? For what things foreigners, 
when they selemnize such festivals, are not able to observe for a few days’ 
time, and call them mysteries and sacred ceremonies, we observe with 
great pleasure and an unshaken resolution daring our whole lives. What 
are the things then that we are commanded or forbidden? They are simply 
and easily known. The first command is concerning God, and affirma thet 
God contains all things, and isa being every way perfect and huppy, self- 
sufficient, and sopplying all other beings; the beginning, the middle, and 
‘the end of all things. He is manifest in his works and benefits, and more 
conspicuous than any other being whatsoever; but aa to his form and mag- 
nitude, he is most obscure. All materials, let them be ever so costly, are 
‘unworthy to compose an image for him, and all arts are unartful to express 
the notion we ought to have of him. We can neither see nor think of any 
thing like him, nor is it sgreeable to piety to forme resemblance of bim. 
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‘We eee his works, the light, the heaven, the earth, the sun and the moon, 
the waters, the generations of animals, the productions of fruits. These 
things hath God made, not with hands, not with labour, nor as wanting 
the assistance of any to co-operate with him: but as his will resolved they 
should be made and be good also, they were made, and became good im- 
mediately. All men ought to follow this being, and to worship him in the 
exercise of virtue ; for this way of worship of God is the most holy of all 
others, 

24. There ought also to be but one temple for one God; for likeness is 
the constant foundation of agreement. This temple ought to be common 
to all men, because he is the common God of all men. His priests are to 
be continually about his worship, over whom he that is the first by his 
birth is to be their ruler perpetually. His business must be to offer sacri- 
ficea to God, together with those priests thet are joined with him, to see 
that the laws be observed, to determine controversies, and to punish those 
that are convicted of injustice; while he that does not submit to him shall 
be subject to the same punishment as if he had been guilty of impiety to- 
wards God himself, When we offer sacrifices to him, we do it not in order 
to surfeit ourselves or be drunken; for such excesses are againet the will 
of God, and would be an occasion of injaries and of luxury; but by keep- 
ing ourselves sober, orderly, and ready for our other occupations, and being 
more temperate than others. And for our duty at the sacrifices themselves, 
we ought, in the first place, to pray* for the common welfare of all, and 
after that our own: for we are made for fellowship one with another, and 
he who prefers the common good before what is peculiar to himself, is 
above all acceptable to God. And let our prayers and supplications be 
made humbly to God, not [so much] that he would give us what is good, 
(for he hath already given that of his own accord, and hath proposed the 
‘same publicly to all,) as that we may duly receive it, and when we have 
received it, may preserve it. Now the law has appointed severa} purifica- 
tions at our sacrifices, whereby we are cleansed after a funeral, after what 
sometimes happens to us in bed, and after accompanying with our wives, 
aud upon many other occasions which it would be too long now to set 
down, And this ie our doctrine concerning God and his worship, and is 
the same that tho law appoiata for our practice. 

25. But thea, what are our laws about marriage? That lew owns 
no other mixture of sexes but that which nature hath appointed, of a man 
with his wife, and that this be used only for the procreation of children. 
But it abhors the mixture of a male with a male; and if any one do that, 
death ia his punishment. It commands us also, when we marry, not to 
have regard to portion, nor to take a woman by violence, nor to persuade 
her deceitfully and knaviably, but to demand her in marriage of him who 
‘hath power to dispose of her, and is fit to give her away by the nearness of 


* We may here observe, how known a thing it was among the Jews and heathens, in 
this acd many other instances, that ascrifices were atill accompanied with prayers; 
whence most probably came those phrases of “ the sacrifice of prayer, the sacrifice of 
praise, the sacrifice of thankegiving.” However, those ancient forma used at sacrifices 
are now generally lost, to the no small damage of trus religion. It ix here also exceed- 
ing remarkable, that although the temple at Jerusalem was built as the only place 
where the whole nation of the Jews were to offer their sncrifices, yet there ia no mention 
of the snetifices themselves, but of prayers only, in Solomon's Jong and famous form of 
devotion at its dedication, 1 Kings viii, 2, Chron. vi. See aleo many cited in 
the Apostolical Constitutions, vii. 37. and of the War above, b. vii. chap. 
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his kindred : for, says the Scripture, “A woman is inferior to ner husband 
in all things.”* Let her, therefore, be obedient to him; not so, that he 
should abuse her, but that she may acknowledge her duty to her hueband: 
for God hath given the authority to the husband. A husband, therefore, 
is to lie only with his wife whom he hath married; but to have to do with 
another man’s wife is a wicked thing, which, if any one ventures upon, 
death is inevitably his punishment: no more can he avoid the same, who 
forces a virgin betrothed to another man, or entices another man’s wife, 
‘The Jaw, moreover, enjoins us to bring up all our offspring, and forbida 
women to cause abortion of what is begotten, or to destroy it afterward; 
and if any women eppears to have so done, she will be a murderer of her 
child, by destroying a living creature, and diminishing buman kind; if any 
one, therefore, proceeds to such fornication or murder, he cannot be clean. 
Moreover, the law enjoins that after the man and wife bave lain together 
in a regular way, they shall bathe themselves; for there is a defilement 
contracted thereby, both in soul and body, as if they had gone into another 
country; for indeed the soul, by being united to the body, is aubject to 
miseries, and is not freed therefrom again but by death ; on which account 
the law requires this purification to be entirely performe 

26, Nay, indeed, the law does not permit us to make festivals at the 
births of our children, and thereby afford occasion of drinking to excesa; 
‘ut it ordains that the very beginning of our education ehould be imme- 
diately directed to sobriety. It also commands us to bring those children 
up in learning, and to exercise them in the laws, and make them acquainted 
with the acta of their predecessors, in order to their imitation of them, and 
that they might be nourished up in the laws from their infancy, and might 
— transgress them, nor have any pretence for their ignorance of 

em, 

27. Oor law hath aleo taken care of the decent burial of the dead, but 
without any extravagant expenses for their funerals, and without the erec- 
tion of any illustrious monuments for them; but bath ordered that their 
nearest relations should perform their obsequies, and hath shown it to be 
regular thut all who pass by when any one is buried should accompany the 
faneral, and join in the lamentation. It also ordains that the house and 
its inhabitants should be purified after the funeral is over, that every one 
may thence learn to keep at a great distance from the thoughts of being 
pure, if he once bath been guilty of murder. 

28, The law ordains also, vhat parents should be honoured immediately 
after God himself, and delivers that son who does not requite them for the 
benefit he had received from them, but is defieient on any such occasion, 
to be stoned. It also says, that the young men should pay due respect to 
every elder, since God is the eldest of all beings. It does not give leave 
to conceal any thing from our friends, because that is not true friendship 
which will not commit al) things to their fidelity : it aleo forbids the reve- 
lation of secrete, even though an enmity arise between them. If any judge 
take bribes, his punishment is death : he that overlooks one that offers him 
& petition, and this when he is able to relieve him, he is a guilty person, 
‘What is not by any one intrusted to another, ought not to be required back 
again. No one is to touch another’s goods. He that lends money must 
not demand usury for ita loan, These, and many more of the like sort, 
are the rales that unite us in the bonds of society one with another. 

+ This text is no where in our present copies of the Old Testament, 
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29. It will also be worth our while to see what equity our legisiator 
would have us exercise in our intercouree with strangers; for it wiil then 
appear that he made the best provision he possibly could, both that we 
should not dissolve our own constitution, nor show any envious mind to- 
wards those that would cultivate a friendship with us. Accordingly, our 
legislator admits all those that have a mine to observe our laws so to do; 
and this after a friendly manner, as esteeming that a true union which not 
only extends to our own stock, but to those that wonld live after the same 
manner with us: yet does he not allow those that come to us by accident 
only to be admitted into communion with ue. 

30. However, there are other things which our legislator ordained for 
us beforehand, which of necessity we ought to do in common to all men; 
as to afford fire, and water, and food, to such as want it; to show them 
the roads, nor to let any one lie unburied. He also would have as treat 
those that are esteemed our enemies with moderation; for he doth not 
allow us to set their country on fire, nor permit us to cut down those trees 
that bear fr nay, further, he forbids us to spoil those that have been 
tlain in war. He hath also provided for such as are taken captive, that 
they may not be injured, and especially that the women may not be abused. 
Indeed, be hath taught us gentlenesa and humanity so effectually, that he 
hath not deapised the care of brute beasts, by permitting no other than a 
regular use of them, and forbidding any other; and if any of them come 
to our houses, like supplicants, we are forbidden to elay them; nor may 
we kill the dams, together with their young ones; but we are obliged, 
even in an enemy’s country, to spare and not kill those creatures that 
Jabour for mankind. Thus hath our lawgiver contrived to teach us an 
equitable conduct every way, by uaing us to such laws as inetruct os 
therein; while at the same time he hath ordained, that such as break these 
Jaws should be punished, without the allowance of any excuse whatsoever, 

31. Now the greatest part of offences with us are capital: as, if any 
one be guilty of adultery; if any one force a virgin; if any one be so im- 
pudent as to attempt sodomy with a male, or if, upon another's making an 
attempt upon him, he submits to be so used. “There ix also a law for 
slaves of the like nature, that can never be avoided, Moreover, if any one 
cheats another in measures or weights, or makes a knavish bargain and 
sale, in order to cheat another ; if any one steal what belongs to another, 
and takes what he never deposited, all these have punizhments allotted 
them; not such as are met with among other nations, but more severe 
ones. And as for attempts of unjust behaviour towards parents, or for im~ 
piety against God, though they be not actually accomplished, the offenders 
are destroyed immediately. However, the reward for such as live exactly 
according to the laws, is not silver nor gold; it is not a garland of olive 
branches or of smallage, nor any such public sign of commendation; but 
every good man hath his own conscience bearing witness to himself; and 
dy virtue of our legislator’s prophetic spirit, and the frm security God him- 
self affords euch a one, he believes that God hath made this grant to those 
that observe these laws, even though they be obliged readily to die for 
them, that they shall come into being again, and at a certain revolution of 
things shall receive a better life than they had enjoyed before. Nor would 
I venture to write thus at this time, were it not well known to all by their 
actions, that many of our people have many a time bravely resolved to en= 
dure any sufferings, rather than epcak one word against our law. 
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32. Nay, indeed, in caze it had so fallen out, that our nation had not 
‘been so thoroughly known among all men as they are, and our voluntary 
submission to our laws had not been so open and manifest as it is, bat that 
somebody pretended to have written these laws himself, and had read them 
to the Greeks, or had pretended that he had met with men out of the limits 
of the known world, that had such reverent notions of God, and had con- 
tinued a long time in the firm observance of such laws as ours, J cannot 
bat suppose that all men would admire them on a reflection upon the fre- 

went: changes they had therein been themselves subject to ; and this while 
those that have attempted to write somewhat of the same kind for politic 
ment, and for laws, are accused as composing monstrous things, and 
are eaid to have undertaken an impossible task upon them. And here [ 
will say nothing of those other philosophers who have undertaken any 
thing of this nature in their writings. But even Plato himeelf, who is eo 
admired by the Greeks on account of that gravity in his manners, and 
force in his words, aud that ability he had to persuade men beyond all 
other philosophers, is little better than laughed at and exposed to ridicule 
on thst sccount, by those that pretend to sagacity in political affairs: 
although he that ehall ditigently peruse his writings, will find his precepts 
to be zomewhat gentle, and pretty near to the customs of the generality of 
mankind. Nay, Plato himself confesseth, that it is not safe to publish the 
true notion concerning God among the ignorant multitude, Yet do some 
men look upon Plato’s discourses as no better than certain idle words set 
off with great artifice. However, they admire Lycurgus as the principal 
lawgiver, and all men celebrated Sparta for having continued in the frm 
observance of his laws for a very long time. So far then we have gained, 
that it is to be confessed a mark of virtue to submit to laws.* But then 
Jet such as admire this in the Lacedemonians, compare that duration of 
theirs with more than two thousand years which our political government 
hath continued; and let them farther consider, that though the Lacede- 
monians did seem to observe their laws exactly, while they enjoyed their 
liberty, yet that, when they underweat a change of their fortune, they forgot 
almost all those laws; while we having been under ten thousand changes 
that happened among the kings of Asia, we have never betrayed our laws 
under the most pressing distresses we have been in: nor have we neg- 
lected them either out of sloth or for a livelihood.+ Nay, if any one will 
consider it, the difficulties end labours laid upon us have been greater than 
‘what appears to bave been borne by the Lacedemonian fortitude, while they 
neither ploughed their land, nor exercised any trades, but lived in their own 
city, free from all such painstaking, in the enjoyment of plenty, and using 
such exercises as might improve their bodies, while they made use of other 
men as their servants for all the necessaries of life, and had their food pre- 
pared for them by the others; and these good and humane actions bey 
do for no other purpore but this, that by their actions and their sufferings 
they may be able to conquer all those against whom they make war: [ 
need not add this, that they have not been fully able to observe their laws ; 
* It may not be amiss to set down here a very remarkeble testi ie 
Josopher Cleero, ‘as to the preference of Nae to *philosopty Pot ele ayethe, 
“boldly declare my opinion, though the whole world be offended at it. I prefer this 
little book of the Twelve Tables alone to all the volumes of the philosophers. I find it 
to be uot only of more weight, but also mach more useful.” De Oratore 


if Or. we have observed our times of rest, and eorts of food allowed ‘us, during oar 
hes, 
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for, not only a few single persons, but multitudes of them, have in heaps 
neglected those laws, and have delivered themeelves, together with their 
arma, into the hands of their enemies. y 

38. Now, as for ourselves, 1 venture to say, that no one can tell of so 
many, nay, not more than one or two that have betrayed our laws, no, 
not ont of fear of death iteelf: I do not mean such an easy death as 
happens in battles, but that which comes with bodily torments, and seems 
to be the severest kind of death ofall others. Now I think those that have 
conquered us have put us to such deaths, not out of their hatred tous when 
they had subdued us, but rather out of their desire of secing a surprising 
sight, which is this, whether there be such men in the world, who believe 
that no evil is to them so great as to be compelled to do or to speak any 
thing contrary to their own laws! Nor ought men to wonder at us, if we 
fare more courageous in dying for our laws than all other men are; for 
other men do not easily submit to the easier things in which we are insti- 
tuted, I mean working with our hands, and eating but little, and being con- 
tented to eat and drink, not at random, nor at every one’s pleasure, or 
being under inviolable rules in lying with our wives, in magnificent fur- 
niture, and again in the observation of our times of rest; while those that 
can use their swords in war, and can put their enemies to flight when they 
attack them, cannot bear to submit to such laws about their way of living : 
whereas our being accustomed willingly to submit to laws in these inatances, 
renders us fit to show our fortitude upon other occasions also. 

84. Yet do the Lysimachi and the Melones, and some other writers, 
(anskilfal phi as they are,) and the deceivers of young men, reproach 
us as the vilest of mankind. Now I have no mind to make an inquiry 
into the laws of other nations; for the custom of our country is to cep 
our own laws, but not to bring accusations against the laws of others, At 
indeed our legislator hath expressly forbidden us to laugh at, and revile 
those that are esteemed gods by other people,* on account of the very 
name of God ascribed to them. But since our antagonists think to run us 
down upon the comparison of their religion and ours, it is not possible to 
keep silence here, especially while what I shall say to confute these men will 
not be now first said, but hath been already said by many, and these of 
the highest reputation also: for who is there among those that have been 
admired among the Greeks for wisdom, who hath not greatly blamed both 
the most famous poets, and most celebrated legislators, for spreading such 
notions originally among the body of the people concerning the gods? such 
as these, that they may be allowed to be as numerous as they have a mind 
to have them; that they are begotten one by another, and that after all 
the kinds of generation you can imagine. They aleo distinguish them in 
their places and ways of living, az they would distinguish several sorts of 
animals: as some to be under the earth; some to be in the sea; and the 
ancientest of them all to be bound in hell: and for those to whom they 
have allotted heaven, they have set over them one, who in title is their 
father, but in hia actions a tyrant and a lord; whence it came to pass that 
his wife, and brother, and daughter, (which daughter he brought forth 
from his own head,) made a conspiracy against him to seize upon him and 
confine him, as he had himself seized upon and confined hie own father. 

85. And justly have the wisest men thought those notiona deserved 
severe rebukes; they also laugh at them for determining that we ought to 

* See Antiq. b. iv, chap. xiii. § 10. and ite note. 
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believe some of the gods to be beardless and young, and others of them to 
be old, and to have bearda accordingly: that some are set to tradea: that 
one god is a smith, end another goddess is a weaver: that one god isa 
‘warrior and fights with men, that some of them are harpers, or delight in 
archery: and besides, that mutual seditions arise among them, and that 
they quarrel about men, and this no far, that they noc only Iny hands upon 
one another, but that they are wounded by men, and lament and mourn 
for such their affictions, But what is the grossest of all in point of 
lasciviousnesa, are those unbounded lusts secribed to almost all of them, 
and their amours; which how can it be other than a most absurd eupposal, 
enpecially when it reaches to the male gods, and to the female goddesses 
also? Moreover, the chief of all their gods, and their first father himself, 
overlooks those goddesses whom he hath deluded and begotten with child, 
and suffers them to be kept in prison, or drowned in the sea. He is also 
so bound up by fate, that he cannot save bis own offspring, nor can he 
bear their deaths without shedding of tears, These are fine things indeed ! 
as are the rest that follow. Adulteries traly are so impadently looked on 
in heaven by the gods, that some of them have confessed they envied those 
that were found in the very act. And why should they not do so, when 
the eldest of them, who is their king also, hath not been able to restrain 
himself in the violence of his lust, from lying with his wife, 20 long as they 
might get into their bedchamber. Now eome of the gods are servants to 
men, and will sometimes be builders for a reward, and sometimes will be 
shepherds; while others of them, like malefactors, are bound jn a prison of 
brass, And what sober person is there who would not be provoked at 
such stories, and rebuke those that forged them, and condemn the great 
silliness of those that admit them for true? Nay, others there are that 
have advanced a certain timorousness and fear, as also madness and frand, 
and any other of the vilest passions, into the nature and form of gods, and 
have persuaded whole cities to offer sacrifices to the better sort of them ; 
on which account they have been absolutely forced to esteem some gods 
as the givers uf good things, and to call others of them averters of evil. 
They also endeavour to move them, as they would the vilest of men, by 
gifts and pres 8 looking for nothing else than to receive some great 
mischief from them, unless they pay them such wages. 

36. Wherefore it deserves our inquiry, what should be the occasion of 
thia unjust management, and of these scandals about the Deity? And 
traly [ suppose it to be derived from the imperfect knowledge the heathen 
legislators had at firet of the true nature of God ; nor did they explain to the 
people even #o far as they did comprehend of it, nor did they compose the 
other part of their political sentiments according to it, but omitted it as a 
thing of very little consequence, and gave leave both to the poets to intro- 
duce what gods they pleased, and those subject to all eorta of passions, and 
to the orators to procure political decrees from the people for the ad ion 
of euch foreign gods as they thought proper. The painters also, and statu- 
aries of Greece, had herein great power, a8 each of them could contrive a 
shape [proper for a God;] the one to be formed out of clay, and the other 
by making the bare picture of such a one. But those workmen that were 
principally admired, had the use of ivory and of gold as the constant ma- 
terials for their new statues: {whereby it comes to pass that some temples 
are quite deserted, while others are in_great esteem, and adorned with all 
the rites of all kinds of purification.} Besides this, the first gods, who have 
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Jong flourished in the honours done them, are now grown old [while those 
that flourished after them are come in their room as a second rank, that I 
may epeak the most honourably of them that I can:} nay, certain other 
gods there are who are newly introduced and newly worsbipped, [as we, 
by way of digression, have eaid already, and yet have left their place of 
worship desolate:] and for their temples, some of them are already left 
desolate, and others are built anew, according to the pleasure of men; 
whereas they ought to have preserved their opinion about God, and 
that worship which is due to him, always and immutably the same, 

$7. But now this Apollonius Molo was one of these foolish and proud 
men, However, nothing that I have said was unknown to those that were 
real philosophers among the Greeks, nor were they acquainted with those 
frigid pretensions of allegories, [which had been alleged for such things ;] 
on which account they justly despised them, but have still agreed with us 
as to the true and becoming notions of God: whence it was that Plato 
‘would not have political settlements admit of any one of the other poets, 
and diamisses even Homer himself with a garland on his head and with 
ointment poured upon him, and this because he should not destroy the right 
notions of God with bis fables, Nay, Plato principally imitated our legis~ 
lator in this point, that he enjoined his citizens to have the main regard to 
this precept, That every one of them should learn their laws accurately. 
He also ordained that they should not admit of foreigners intermixing with 
their own people at random; and provided that the commonwealth should 
keep itself pure, and consist of such only as persevered in their own laws. 
Apollonius Molo did no way consider this, when he made it one branch of 
usation against us, that we do not admit of such as have different 
notions about God, nor will we have fellowship with those that choore to 
observe @ way of living different to ourselves: yet is not this method pecu- 
liar us, but common to all other men; not among the ordinary Grecians 
only, but among such of those Grecians as are of the greatest reputation 
among them. Moreover, the Lacedemonians continued in their way of 
expelling foreigners, and would not, indeed, give leave to their own people 
to travel abroad, as suspecting that those two things would introduce a dis- 
solution of their own laws: and perhaps there may be some reason to 
blame the rigid severity of the Lacedemonians, for they bestowed the pri- 
vilege of their severity on no foreigners, nor indeed would give leave to 
them to stay among them; whereas we, though we do not think fit to 
imitate other institutions, yet do we willingly admit of those that desire tu 
partake of ours, which I think I may reckon to be a plain indication of our 
humanity, and at the same time of our magnanimity also. 

38, But I shall say no more of the Lacedemonians, As for the Athenians, 
who glory in having made their city to be common to all men, what their 
behaviour waa, Apollonius did not know, while they ponished those that 
did bat speak one word contrary to their laws about the gods, without any 
mercy: for on what other account was it that Socrates waa put to death by 
them? For certainly he neither betraved their city to ita enemies, nor was 
he guilty of any sacrilege with regard to avy of their temples; but it was 
on this account, that he swore certain new oaths,* and that he afirmed 

* Seo what these novel catha were in Dr. Hudson's note, vie. To swear by an oak. 


a goat, and by a dog, a0 also by a aa says Philostratus and others, This 
Toeafag ‘strange cathe was dito fobiafen bye Toe, b. i § 22, as Spaoheim bere 
notes, 
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either in earnest, or, as some eay, only in jest, that a certain demon used 
to make signs to him [what he should not do.] For theae reasons he was 
condemned to drink poison, and kill himself. His accuser also complained, 
that he corrupted the young men, by inducing them to despise the political 
settlement and laws of their city; and thus was Socrates, the citizen of 
Athens, punished, There was also Anaxagorus, who, although he was of 
Clazomens, was within afew suffrages of being condemned to die, because 
he said the sun, which the Athenians thought to be a god, was a ball of 
fire, They also made this public proclamation, That they would give a 
talent to any one that would kill Diagorus of Melos, because it was reported 
of him that he laughed at their mysteries: Protagorus also, who was 
thought to have written somewhat that was not owned for truth by the 
Athenians, about the gods, had been seized upon, and put to death, if he 
bad not fled immediately away. Nor need we at all wonder that they thua 
treated such considerable men, when they did not spare even women also ; 
for they very lately slew a certain priestess, because she was accused by 
somebody that she initiated people into the worship of strange gods, it 
having been forbidden so to do by one of their awa: andacapitel punish- 
ment had been decreed to auch as introdaced a strange god, it being 
manifest that they who make use of such a law, do not believe those of 
other nations to be really gods, otherwise they had not envied themeelves 
the advantage of more gode than they already had, And this was the 
happy administration of the affairs of the Athenians! Now, as to the 
Scythians, they take a pleasure in killing men, and differ little from brate 
beaste; yet do they think it reasonable to have their institutions observed. 
‘They alev slew Anachareis, a person greatly admired for his wisdom among 
the Greeks, when he returned to them, because he appeared to come 
fraught with Grecian customs; one may aleo find many to have been 
punished among the Persians, on the very same account. And to be sure 
Apollonius was greatly pleased with the laws of the Persians, and was an 
admirer of them, because the Grecks enjoyed the advantage of their con- 
tage, and had the very same opinions about the gods which they had! 
Thia last was exemplified in the templea which they burnt, and their 
courage in comiug and almost entirely enslaving the Grecians. However, 
Apollonius has imitated all the Persian institutions, and that by his offering 
violence to other men’s wives, and castrating his own aons. Now, with 
‘us it is a capital crime, if any one does thus abuse evena brute beast: and 
as for us, neither hath the fear of our governors, nor a desire of following 
what other nations have in eo great esteem, been able to withdraw us from 
our own laws, nor have we exerted our courage in raising up wara to 
“nereuse our wealth, but only for the observation of our Jawa: and when we 
with patience bear other losses, yet when any persons would compel us to 
break our laws, then it is that we choose to go te war, thongh it be beyond 
our atility to pursue it, and bear the greatest calamities to the last with 
much fortitude. And indeed, what reason can there be why we should 
desire to imitate the laws of other nations, while we see they are not ab- 
served by their own legislatore? And why do not the Lacedomians think 
of abolishing that form of their government, which suffera them not to 
associate with any others, as well as their contempt of matrimony? And 
why do not the Eleans and Thebans abolish that unnatural and imprudent 
lust, which makes them lie with males? For they will not show a sufficient 
sign of their repentance of what they of old thought to be very excellent, 
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and advantageous in their practices, unless they entirely avoid all 
such bet en for the time to come: nay, such things are atill inserted into 
the body of their laws, and had once such a power among the Greeke, that 
they ascribed these sodomitical practices to the gods themselves, as a part 
of their good character; and indeed it was according to the same manner 
that the gods married their own eisters. This the Greeks contrived as aa 
apology for their own absurd and unnatural pleasures. 

39. I omit to speak concerning punishments, ant how many ways of 
escaping them the greatest part of legislatora have afforded melefactors, by 
ordaining that for adulteries fines in money should be allowed, and for cor- 
rupting (virgins}® they need only marry them:+ es also, what excuses 
they may have in denying the facte, if any one attempte to inquire into 
them : for amonget other nations it is a studied art, how men may trans 
gress their laws. But no such thing is permitted amongst us; for though 
we be deprived of our wealth, of our cities, or of the other advantages we 
have, our Jaw continues immortal: nor can any Jew go so far from his 
own country, nor be so affrighted at the severest lord, as not to be more 
affrighted at the law than at him. If, therefore, this be the disposition we 
are under, with regard to the excellency of our laws, let our enemies make 
‘ns this concession, that our laws are most excellent ; and if still they ima- 
gine, that though we so firmly adhere to them, yet are they bad laws not. 
withstanding, what penalties then do they deserve to undergo, who do 
not observe their own Jaws, which they esteem so far superior to them ? 
‘Wherena, therefore, length of time is esteemed to be the truest touchstone 
in all cases, I would make that a testimonial of the excellency of our laws, 
and of that belief thereby delivered to us concerning God. For as there 
hath been a very long time for this comporigon, if any one will but com- 

are its duration with the duration of the laws made by other legislators, 
e will find our legislator to have been the ancientest of them all, 

40. We have already demonstrated that our laws have been such as 
have alwaye inspired admiration and imitation in all other men; nay, the 
earliest Grecian philosophers, though in appearance they observed the 
Jaws of their own countries, yet did they, in their actions and their philo- 
sophical doctrines, follow our legislator, and iustracted men to live spar. 
ingly, and to have friendly communication one with other. Nay, farther, 
the multitade of mankind itself have had a great inclination of a long time 
to follow our religious observances ; for there is not any city of the Gre- 
cians, nor any of. the barbarians, nor any nation whatsoever, whither our 
suatom of resting on the seventh day had not come, and by which our 
fasts, and lighting up lamps, and many of our prohibitions as to our food, 
are not observed; they also endeavour to imitate our mutual concord with 
one another, and the charitable distribution of our goods, and our diligence 
in our trades, and our fortitude in mdergoing the distresses we are in, on 
account of our laws; and what is here matter of the greatest admiration, 


‘© Why Josephus here should blame eome heathen legislators, when they allowed s0 
‘easy « composition for simple fornication, as an obligation to marry the virgin that was 
corrupted, is hard to say, seeing he bad himeelf truly informed us, thet it was a law of 
the Jews, Antiq. b. iv, ‘Wil. § 12. as it is the law of Christianity also; aee Horeb 
Covenant, p 61. I um almost ready to suspect, that for gamous, we should here read 

mon, and that corrupting wedlock, or other men’s wives, in the crime for which these 

hens wickedly allowed this composition in money. 

‘t On, “ for corrupting other men's wives,” the sams allowance. 
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our law hath no bait of pleasure to allure men to it, but it prevails by ita 
own force; and as God himself pervades all the world, so hath our Jaw 
passed through all the world also. So that if any one will but reflect om 
‘his own country, and his own family, he will have reason to give credit to | 
what Isay. It is therefore but just, either to condemn all mankind of in- 
dalging # wicked disposition, when they have been so desirous of imitating 
laws that are to them foreign and evil in themselves, rather than following 
Jawa of their own that are of a better character, or else our accusers muat 
leave off their spite against us, Nor are we guilty of any envious behavi- 
our towards them, when we honour our own legislator, and believe what 
he, by his prophetic authority, hath taught us concerning God. For though 
we should not be able ourselves to understand the excellency of our own 
Jawa, yet would the great multitude of those who desire to imitate them, 
justify us in greatly valuing ourselves upon them. 

41. But as for the [distinct] political laws by which we are governed, I 
have delivered them accurately in my books of Antiquities; and have only 
mentioned them now, so far as was necessary to my present purpose ; with- 
out proposing to myself either to blame the laws of other nations, or to 
make an encomium upon our own ; but in order to convict those that have 
written about us unjustly, and in an impudent affectation of disguising the 
trath, And now I think I have sufficiently completed what I proposed in 
writing these books. For whereas our accusers have pretended, that our 
nation are a people of a very late original, 1 have demonstrated that they 
are exceeding ancient; for I have produced as witnesses thereto many 
ancient writers, who have made mention of us in their books, while they 
said no such writer had so done. Moreover, they bad said, that we were 
sprung from the Egyptians, while I have proved that we came from another 
country into Egypt; while they had told lies of us, as if we were expelled 
thence on account of diseases on our bodies, it has appeared on the con- 
trary that we returned to our country by our own choice, and with sound 
and strong bodies. Those accueers reproached our legislator aa a vile fel- 
low: whereas God in old time bore witness to his virtuous conduct ; and 
since that testimony of God, time itself hath been discovered to have borne 
witness to the same thing. 

42, As to the laws themselves, more words are unnecesary, for they are 
visible in their own nature, and appear to teach not impiety, but the truest 
piety in the world. They do not make men hate one another, but encou- 
rage people to communicate what they have one to another freely; they 
are enemies to injustice, they take care of righteousness, they banish idle- 
neea and expensive living, and instruct men to be content with what they 
have, and to be luborious in their callings; they forbid men to make war 
from a desire of getting more, but make men courageous in defending the 
Jaws; they are inexorable in punishing malefactors ; they admit no sophis- 
try of words, but are always established by actions themselves, which ac- 
tions we ever propose as surer demonstrations than what is contained in 
writing only; on which account I am so bold as to say, that we are be- 
come the teachers of other men in the greatest number of things, and those 
of the most excellent nature oply,—for what is more excellent than invio- 
lable piety ? what is more juet than aubmission to lawa? and what is more 
advantageous than mutual love and concord? And this so far that we are 
to be neither divided by calamities, nor to become injurious and seditious 
in prosperity ; but to contemn death when we are in war, and in peace to 
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ly ourselves to our mechanical occupations, or to our tillage of the 
wrotnd; while we in all things and all ways are satisfied that God is the 
inspector and governor of our actions. these precepts had either been 
‘written at first, or more exactly kept by any others before us, we should 
have owed them thanks as disciples owe to their masters; but if it be 
visible that we have made use of them more then any other men, and if we 
have demonstrated, that the original invention of them is our own, let the 
Apions, and the Molons, with all the rest of those that delight in lies and 
reproaches, stand confuted; but let this and the foregoing book be dedi- 
cated to thee, Epaphroditus, who art so great a lover of truth, and by thy 
means to those that have been in like manner desirous to be acquainted 
with the affaire of our nation. 


An Extract out of Josxenos’ Discourse to the Greeks concerning Hanes. 


§ 1. Now as to Hades, wherein the souls of the righteous and unrighte- 
ous are detained, it is necessary to apeak of it. Hades is a place in the 
world not regularly finished ; a subterraneous region, wherein the light of 
this world does not shine; from which circumstance, that in this region 
the light doea not shine, it cannnot be but there must be in it 
darkness. This region is allotted as a place of custody for souls, in which 
angels are appointed as guardians to them, who distribute to them termpo- 
rary punishments, agreeable to every one’s behaviour and manners, 

2. In this region there is certain place set apart, as a lake of unquench- 
able fire, whereinto we suppore no one hath hitherto been cast, but it is 
prepared for a day afore-determined by God, in which one righteous sen- 
hall deservedly be passed upon all mev; when the unjust, and those 
ave been disobedient to God, and have given honour to such idols as 
have been the vain operations of the hands of men, as to God himeelf, shall 
be adjudged to this everlasting punishment, as having been the causes of 
defilement ; while the just shall obtain an incorruptible and never-fading 
kingdom. These are now indeed confined in Hadea, but not in the same 
place wherein the unjust are confined. - 

3. For there is one descent in this region, at whose gate we believe there 
stands an archangel with a host; which gate, when those pass through that 
are conducted down by the angels appointed over souls, they do not go the 
same way, but the just are guided to the right hand, and are led with 
hymns, sung by the angels appointed over that place, under a region of 
light, in which the just have dwelt from the beginning of the world; not. 
constrained by necessity, but ever enjoying the prospect of the good things 
they pee, and rejoice in the expectation of those new enjoyments which 
will be peculiar to one of them, and esteeming thote things beyond 
what we have here; with whom there is no place of toil, no burning heat, 
no piercing cold; nor are any briera there; but the countenance of the 
fathers and of the just, which they see always, smiles upon them, while 
they wait for the reat and eternal new life in heaven, which ia to succeed 
this region. This place we call the bosom of Abraham. 

4, But es to the unjust, they are dragged by force to the left hand by 
the angels allotted for panishment, no longer going with a good will, but 
aa prisoners driven by violence; to whom are sent the angels appointed 
over them to reproach them, and threaten them rere thes Sacre kok, 

you, 11, ras o. 
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and to throst them still downwards. Now these angels that are set over 
theae moule drag them into the neighbourhood of hell itself; who, when 
they are hard by it, continually hear the noise of it, and do not stand clear 
of the hot vapour itself; but when they have a ncar view of this spectacle, 
‘ag of a terrible and exceeding great prospect of fire, they are struck with a 
fearful expectation of a fature judgment, and in effect punished thereby ; 
not only #0, but where they see the place [or choir] of the fathers and of 
the just, even hereby are they punished ; for a chaos deep and large is fixed 
between them; insomuch that a just man that hath compassion upon them 
cannot be admitted, nor can one that is unjust, if he were bold enough to 
attempt it, pass over it, 

5, Thia ie the discourse concerning Hades, wherein the souls of ali men 
are confined until a proper season which God hath determined, when he 
will make a resurrection of all men from the dead; not procuring # trans- 
migration of souls from one body to another, but raising again those very 
Dodies, which you Greeks seeing to be dissolved, do not believe [their re- 
aurrection.] But learn not to disbelieve: for while you believe that the 
soul is created, and yet is made immortal by God, according to the doctrine 
of Plato, and this in time, be not incredulous, but believe that God is able, 
when he hath raised to life that body which was made as a compound of 
the same element, to make it immortal; for it must never be said of God, 
that he is able to do some things, and unable to do others. We have 
therefore believed that the body will be raised again, for although it be 
dissolved, it is not perished; for the earth receives its remains, and pre- 
eerves them ; and while they are like seed, and are mixed among the more 
fruitful soil, they flourish, and what is sown is indeed some bare grain, but 
at the mighty sound of God the Creator, it will sprout up, and be raieed 
io a clothed and glorious condition, though not before it has been dissolved, 
and mixed [with the earth.] So that we have not rashly believed the re- 
surrection of the body; for although it be dissolved for a time on account 
of the original transgression, it exists atill, aud is cast into the earth, as into 
a potter’s furnace, in order to be formed again, not in order to rise again 
such es it was before, but in a state of purity, and #0 as never to be de- 
stroyed any more. And to every body shall its own soul be restored. And 
when it hath clothed itself with that body, it will not be subject to misery, 
but being itself pure, it will continue with its pure body, and rejoice with 
it, with which it having walked righteously now in this world, and never 
having it as a snare, it will receive it again with great gladness. But as 
for the unjust, they will recewe their bodies not changed, not freed from 
diseases or distempers, nor made glorious, but with the same diseases 
wherein they died; and such as they were in unbelief, the same shall they 
be when they shall be faithfully judged. 

6. For all men, the just as well as the unjust, shall be bronght before 
God the Word; for to him hath the Father committed all judgment, and 
he, in order to falfi} the will of his Father, shall come as judge, whom we 
call Christ. For Minos and Rhadamanthus are not the jadges, as you 
Greeks do suppose, but he whom God and the Father hath glorified, cow 
CRENING WHOM WE EAVR£LEEWHERE GIVEN A MORE PARTICULAR ACCOUNT, 
FOR THE BAKE OF THOSE WHO SEEK APTER TRUTH. This person exercis- 
ing the righteous judgment of the Father towards all men, hath prepared 
= just sentence for every one, sccording to his works; at whose judgment- 
seat, when all men, and angels, and demons shall stand, they will send 
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forth one voice, and say, Jusr 18 THY supemENT: the rejoinder to which 
will bring a just sentence upon both parties, by giving justly to those who 
have done well, an everlasting fruition; but allotting to the lovers of 
wicked works eternal punishment. To these belong the nnquenchable fire, 
and thet without end, and a certain fiery worm never dying, and not 
destroying the body, but continuing its eruption out of the body with 
never-ceasing grief; neither will sleep give ease to these men, nor will the 
night afford them comfort ; death will not free them from their punishment, 
nor will the interceding prayers of their kindred profit them; for the just 
are no longer seen by them, nor are they thought worthy of remembrance. 
But the just shall remember only their righteous actions, whereby they have 
attained the heavenly kingdom, in which there is no sleep, no sorrow, no. 
corruption, no care, no night, no day measured by time, no sun driven in 
his course along the circle of heaven by necessity, and measuring out the 
bounds and conversions of the seasons, for the better illumination of the 
life of men; no moon decreasing end increasing, or introducing a variety 
of seasons, nor will she then moisten the earth; no burning sun, no Bear 
tarning round {the pole,} no Orion to rise, no wandering of innumerable 
stars, The earth will not then be difficult to be passed over, nor will it be 
hard to find out the court of paradise, nor will there be any fearful roaring 
of the sea, forbidding the passengers to walk on it; even that will be made 
ensily passable to the just, though it will not be void of moisture. Heaven 
will not then be uninhabitable by men, and it will not be impossible to dis- 
cover the way of ascending thither. The earth will not then be unculti- 
vated, nor require too much labour of men, but will bring forth its fruits 
of its own accord, and will be well adorned with them. There will be no 
more generations of wild beasts, nor will the substance of the rest of the 
animals shoot out any more: for it will not produce men, but the number 
of the righteous will continue, and never fail, together with righteous 
angels, and epirits [of God,] and with his word, as a choir of righteous 
men and women that never grow old, and continue in an incorruptible 
state, singing hymns to God, who hath advanced them to that happiness, by 
the means of a regalar institution of life; with whom the whole creation 
also will lift up perpetaal hymn from corruption to incorruption, as glori- 
fied by a splendid and pure spirit, It will not then be restrained by a bond 
of necessity, but with a lively freedom shall offer up a voluntary hymn, and 
shell praise him that made them, together with the angels, and spirits, and 
wen, now freed from all bondage, 

7. And now, if you Gentiles will be persuaded by these motives, and 
leave your vain imaginations about your pedigrees, and gaining of riches, 
and philosophy, and will not spend your time about subtleties of words, 
and thereby lead your minds into error, and if you will apply your ears to 
the hearing of the inspired prophets, the interpreters, both of God and of 
his word, and will believe in God, you shail both be partakers of these 
things, and obtain the good things that are tocome: you shall sec the as- 
cent into the immense heavenly plain, and the kingdom which is there. 
For what God hath now concealed in silence [will be then made manifest,] 
“‘ what neither eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard, nor hath it entered into 
enter man, the things that God hath prepared for them that love 

im,” 

8. ‘In whatsoever ways f shall find you, in them shall I judge you 

entirely :” 90 cries the env of all things. And he who hath at firet lived 
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e virtuous life, but towards the latter end falls into vice, these lebours, by 
him before endured, shall be altogether vain and unprofitable, even as in a 
play brought to an ill catastrophe. Whosoever eball have lived wickedly 
and luxuriously may repent; however, there will be need of mach time to 
conquer an evil habit, and after repentance, his whole life must be guarded 
with great care and diligence, after the manner of a body, which, after it 
had been # long time afflicted with a distemper, requires a etricter dict and 
method of living: for though it may be possible, perhaps, to break off the 
chain of our irregular affections at once, yet our amendment cannot be 
seoured without the grace of God, the prayers of good men, the help of the 
brethren, and our own sincere repentance and constant care. It isa good 
thing not to sin at all; it is also good, having sinned, to repent: as it is 
dest to have health always, but it is @ good thing to recover froma dise 
temper.—To God be glory and dominion for ever andever. Amen. 
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APPENDIX: 


DISSERTATION I. 


‘The Testimonies of Josephus concerning Jusva Cunsst, John the Baptist, 
and James the Just, vindicated. 

Since we meet with certain important testimonies in Josephua the 
Jewish historian, concerning John the Baptist, the foreranner of Jesus of 
Nazareth, concerning Jesus of Nazareth himself, and concerning James 
the Just, the brother of Jesus of Nazareth; and since the principal testi- 
mony, which is that concerning Jesus of Nazareth himself, hath of late 
been greatly questioned by many, and rejected by some of the learned as 
apurious, it will be fit for me, who have ever declared my firm belief that 
these testimonies were genuine, to set down fairly some of the original 
evidence and citations 1 have met with in the first fifteen centuries con- 
cerning them, and then to make proper observations upon that evidence, 
for the reader’a more complete satisfaction. 

But before I produce the citations themselves out of Josephus, give me 
leave to prepare the reader’s attention, by setting down the sentiments of 
perhaps he most learned person, and the moet competent judge that ever 
‘was, as to the aathority of Josephus, J mean of Joseph Scaliger, in the 
Prolegomena to his book de Emendatione Temporum, p. 17. “Josephus 
iy the most diligent and the greatest lover of troth of all writera; nor are 
we afraid to affirm of him, that it is more safe to believe him, not only as 
to those that are foreign to them, than all the Greek and Latin writers, 
and this, because his fidelity and his compass of learning are every where 
conspicuous.” 








‘The ancient Citations of the Testimonies of Josephus, from hia own Time tilt 
the End of the Fifteenth Century. : 

About A.D. 110. Tacit. Annat. tib. xv. cap. 44.—Nero, in order to 
ttifle the rumour, [as if he himself had set Rome on fire,] ascribed it to 
those people who were hated for their wicked practices, and called by the 
vulgar “‘ Christians :” these he punished exquisitely. The author of this 
name was Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberias, was brought to punishment by 
Pontius Pilate the procurator. 

About A. D. 147. Just Mart. Dialog. cum Trypho, p. 230.—You 
{Jewe] knew that Jesus waa risen from the dead, and ascended into heaven, 
te the prophecies aid foretell was to 

About A.D. 230, Origen Comment. in Matth. p. 294.—This James 
was of so shining a character among the people, on account of his righteous- 
nes, that Flavius Josephus, when, in his twentieth book of the Jewish 
Antiquities, he bad a mind to set down what was the cause why the people 
suffered such miseries, till the very holy house was demolished, he said 
that these things befell them by the anger of God, on account of what they 
had dared to do to James, the brother of Jesue, who was called Christ: 
and wonderful it is thet, while he did not receive Jesus for Christ, he did 
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nevertheless bear witness that James was eo rigateous a man. He says 
farther, that the people thought that they suffered these things for the sake 
of James. 

‘About A. D 250. Contra Cele. ib. i. p. 85, 36,—I would say to 
Celeus, who personates a Jew, that admitted of John the Baptist, and 
how he baptised Jesus, that one who lived but a little while after John 
and Jesus, wrote, how that John was a baptizer unto the remission of sins. 
For Josephus testifies in the eighteenth book of Jewish Antiquities, that 
Tobn was the Baptist, and that he promised purification to those that were 
baptized. The same Josephus also, althongh he did not believe in Jesus 
as Christ, when he was inquiring after the cause of the destruction of Je- 
rusalem and of the demolition of the temple, and ought to have said, that 
their machinations against Jesus were the cause of those miseries coming 
on the people, because they had slain that Christ who was foretold by the 
prophets, he, though as it were unwillingly, and yet as one not remote 
from the truth, says, “These miseries befell the Jews by way of revenge 
for James the Just, who was the brother of Jesus, that was called Christ, 
Decause they had slain him who was the most righteous perton.” Now 
this James was he whom that genuine disciple of Jesus, Paul, 
seen as the Lord’s brother ; [Gal. i. 19.] which relation implies not so 
much nearness of blood, or the sameness of education, as it does the agree- 
ment of mannera and preaching. If therefore he says the desolation of 
Jerusalem befell the Jews for the sake of James, with how much greater 
reason might he have said, that it happened for the sake of Jesus, &c. 

About A.D. 324. Euseb. Demonstr, Evan. lib. iii. p. 124.—Certainly 
the attestation of those I have already produced concerning our Saviour 
may be sufficient. However, it may not be amiss, if, over and above, we 
mi of Josephus the Jew for further witness; who, in the eighteenth 
‘book of hia Antiquities, when he was writing the history of what happened 
under Pilate, makes mention of our Saviour in these words: ‘* Now there 
was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be Jawful to call him e man, 
for he was a doer of wonderfal works, a teacher of such men as had a ve- 
neration for truth ; he drew over to him both many of the Jews, and many 
of the Gentiles: He was the Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion 
of the principal men among us, hed condemned him to the cross, those that 
loved him at first did not forsake him; for he appeared unto them alive 
again the third day, as the divine prophets had spoken of these and ten 
thousand other wonderful things concerning him; whence the tribe of 
Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at this day.” If, therefore, 
we have this historian's testimony, that he not only brought over to him- 
self the twelve apostles, with the seventy disciples, but many of the Jews, 
and many of the Gentiles also, he must manifestly have had somewhat in 
him extraordinary above the reat of mankind, for how otherwise could he 
draw over so many of the Jewa and of the Gentiles, unless he performed 
admirable and amazing works, and used a method of teaching that was not 
common? Moreover, the scripture of the Acts of the Apostles bears wit- 
ness, that there were many ten thousands of Jews, who were persuaded 
that Be = the Christ of God, who was foretold by the prophets. [Acts 
‘x2, 20. 

About A.D. 830, Hist. Eccles, lib. i. cap. 11.—Now the divine scrip- 
tures of the Gospels make mention of John the Baptist ax having his head 
cut off by the younger Herod, Josephus algo concurs in this history, and 
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makes mention of Herodias by name, as the wife of his brother, whom 
Herod had married, upon divorcing hia former lawful wife. She was the 
daughter of Aretas, king of the Petrean Arabians; and which Herodias he 
had parted from her husband while he was alive: on which account also, 
when he had slain John, he made war with Aretas, [Aretas made war with 
him,] because his daughter had been used dishonourably, In which war, 
when it came to a battle, he says, that all Herod’s army wae destroyed, 
and that he suffered this because of his wicked contrivance against John, 
Moreover, the same Josephus, by acknowledging John to have been a most 
righteous man, and the Baptist, conspires in bis testimony with whnt is 
‘written in the Gospels. He also relates, that Herod lost his kingdom for 
the sake of the same Herodias, together with whom he was himeelf con- 
demned to be banished to Vienne, a city of Gaul. And this is his account 
in the eighteenth book’ of the Antiquities, where he writes this of John ver- 
batim ; some of the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod's army 
came from God, and that very justly, as a punishment for what he did 
against John, that was called the Baptist, for Herod slew him, who was a 
good man, and one that commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to 
righteousnees towards one another, and piety towards God, and so to come 
to baptism, for that by this means the washing [with water] would appear 
acceptable to him, when they made use of it, not in order to the putting 
away [or the remission] of some sins {only,] but for the purification of the 
body; supposing still that the soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by 
righteousness. Now when [many] others came in crowds about him, for 
they were greatly delighted in hearing his words, Herod was afraid that 
this 0 great power of persuading men might tend to some sedition or 
other, for they seemed to be disposed to do every thing he should advise 
them to, so he supposed it better to prevent any attempt of a mutation 
from him, by cutting him off, than after any such mutation should be 
brought about, and the public should suffer, to repent [of such negligence.) 
Accordingly, he was sent a prisoner, out of Herod’s suspicious temper, to 
Machorus, the castle I before mentioned, and was there put to death. 
‘When Josephus had said thie of John, he makes mention also of our Sa- 
viour in the same history, after this manner: ‘‘ Now there was about this 
time one Jest ise man, if it be lawfal to call him a man, for he 
a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as receive the truth 
with pleasure; he drew over to him both many of the Jews, and many of 
also; he was the Christ, And when Pilate, at the suggestion 
of the principal men among us, had condemned him to the croas, those 
thet loved him at the first did not forsake him, for he appeared to them alive 
again the third day, as the divine prophets had foretold these, and ten 
thousand uther wonderful things concerning him, And still the tribe of 
Christians, eo named from him, are not extinct at this day.” And since 
this writer, sprung from the Hebrews themselves, hath delivered these 
things above in his own work, concerning John the Baptist and our Saviour, 
what room is there for any further evasion? &c. 

Now James was so wonderful a person, and was eo celebrated by 
others for righteousness, that the judicious Jews thought this to have 
been the occasion of that siege of Jerusalem, which came on presently aftea 
his martyrdom, and that it befell them for no other reason, than that im 
pious fact they were guilty of against him. Josephus, therefore, did not 
refuse to attest thereto in writing, by the words following: “‘ These miseries 
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befell the Jews by way of revenge for James the Just, who, was the brother 
of Jesus that was called Christ, on this account, that they had slain him, 
who waa a most righteous person.” 

The same Josephus declares the manner of hie death in the twentieth 
book of the Antiguities, in these worde: ‘‘ Cmsar sent Albinus into Judea 
to be procurator, when he had heard that Festug was dead. Now Ananus 
junior, who, as we said, had been admitted to the high priesthood, was in 
temper bold and daring in an extraordinary manner. He wae also of the 
sect of the Sadducees, who are more savage in judgment than the other 
Jews, as we have already signified. Since, therefore, this was the cha- 
racter of Ananus, he thought he had now a proper opportunity [to exercise 
his authority,] because Festus was dead, and Albinus was but upon the 
the road; so he assembles the Sanhedrim of judges, and brings before them 
James the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, and some others [of 
his compsnions,] and when he had formed an sccusation against them ae 
breakers of the law, he delivered them to be stoned: but as for those who 
seemed the most equitable of the citizens, and those who were the most 
uneasy at the breach of the laws, they disliked what was done. They also 
went to the king [Agrippa,] desiring him to send to Ananus that he should 
act so no more, for that what he had already done could not be jus- 
tified,” &c. 

About A. D. 360. Ambrose, or Hegesippus de Excid. Urb. Hierosolym. 
ib. ii. cap. 12—We have discovered that it was the opinion and belief of 
the Jews, as Josephus affirme, (who ia an author not to be rejected, when 
he writes against himself,) that Herod lost his army, not by the deceit of 
men, but by the anger of God, and that justly, as an effect of revenge for 
what he did to John the Baptist, ajust man, who had said to him, Jt ts not 
lawful for thee to have thy brother's wife. 

The Jews themselves also bear witness to Christ, as appears by Jose- 
phus, the writer of their history, who says thus: That there was at that 
time a’wise man, if, says he, it be lawful to have him called aman; a doer 
of wonderfal works, who appeared to his disciples after the third day from 
his death alive again, according to-the writings of the prophets, who fore- 
told these, and innumerable other miraculous events concerning him ; from 
whom began the congregation of Christians, and hath penetrated among 
all sorta of men; nor does there remain any nation in the Roman world, 
which continues strangers to his religion. If the Jews do not believe us, 
Jet them at least believe thei: own writere. Josephus, whom they esteem 
& very great man, hath said this, and yet hath he spoken truth after such 
& manner, and so far was his mind wandered from the right way, that even 
he was not a believer, as to what he himself said; bot thus he spoke, in 
order to deliver historical trath, because he thought it not lawful for him to 
deceive, while yet he was no believer, because of the hardness of his heart 
and his perfidious intention. However, it was no prejudice to the trath 
that he was not 2 believer; but this adds: more weight to hia testimony, 
that while he was an unbeliever, and unwilling this should be true, he has 
not denied it to be so. 

About A.D. 400, Hieronym. de Vir, Iustr. ix Josepho.—Joxephus, in 
tbe eighteenth book of Antiquities, most expressly acknowledges, that 
Christ was alain by the Pharisees on account of the greatness of his miracles, 
and that John the Baptist was truly a prophet; and that Jerusalem was 
demolished on account of the slaughter of James the apostle. Now, he 
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wrote concerning our Lord after this manner: ‘At the same time there 
was Jesus, a wise man, if yet it be lawful to call him a man, for he wasa 
‘Goer of wonderfal works, a teacher of those who willingly receive the truth. 
He had many followers both of the Jews and of the Gentiles. He was 
believed to be Christ. And when, by the envy of our principal men, 
Pilate had condemned him to the cross, yet notwithstanding, those who 
‘had loved him at first persevered, for he appeared to them alive on the third 
day, ns the oracles of the prophets had foretold many of those and other 
wonderful things concerning him; and the sect of Christians, so named 
from him, are not extinct at this day 

boat 4. D.410. Isidorus Pelusiota, the Scholar of Chrysostom, lid. 
iv. epist, 225.—There was one Josephus, a Jew, of the greatest reputation, 
and one that was zealous of the law; one also that paraphrased the Old 
Testament with trath, and acted valiantly for the Jews, and had showed 
that their settlement was nobler than can be described by words. Now, 
since he made their interest give place to truth, for he would not support. 
the opinion of impious men, I think it necessary to set down his words. 
‘What then does he say? “* Now there was about that time one Jesus, a 
wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful 
works, a teacher of such men as receive the truth with pleasufe, He drew 
over to him both many of the Jews and maay of the Gentiles: He was the 
Christ. And when Pilate, at the ition of the principal men among 
us, had vondemned him to the cross, t! that loved him at first did nut 
foreake him, for he appeared to them the third day alive gain, as the 
divine prophets had said these and @ vast number of other wonderful thinga 
concerning him; and the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not 
extinct at this day.” Now I cannot but wonder greatly at this man’s love 
of truth in many respects, but chiefly where he says, “ Jesus was a teacher 
of men who received the truth with pleasure.” 

About A.D. 440, Sozomen, Hist. Kecles. lib. i. cap. 1.—Now Josephas, 
the son of Mattathisa, » priest, a man of very great note, both among the 
Jews and Romans, may well be a witness of credit, as to the truth of 
Chriat’s history; for he scruples to call him a man, ay being a doer of 
wonderful works, and a teacher of the words of truth He names him 
Christ openly; and is not ignorant that he was condemned to the cross, 
and appeared on the third day alive; and that ten thousand other won- 
derful things were foretold of him by the divine prophets. He testifies 
also, that those whom he drew over to him, being many of the Gentiles, as 
well as of the Jews, continued to love him; and that the tribe named from 
him was not then extinct. Now he seems to me by this his relation, 
almost to proclaim that Christ is God. However, he appears to have been 
se affected with the strangeness of the thing, as to run as it were in a sort 
of middle way, so a8 not to put any indignity upon believers in him, but 
rather to afford his suffrage to them. 

About A, D. 510, Cassidorus, Hist. Tripartit. e Sozomeno.—Now Jose- 
phue, the eon of Mattathias, and a priest, a man of great nobility among 
the Jews, and of great dignity among the Romens, bears witness to the 
truth of Christ's history; for he deres not call him a man, as a doer of 
famous works, and a teacher of true doctrines; he names him Christ 
openly; and is not ignorant that he was condemned to the cross, and ap- 

d on the third day alive, and that en infinite number of other wonder- 
fi things were foretold of him by the holy prophets, Moreover he teati- 
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fies also, that there were then alive many whom he had chosen, both Greeks 
and Jews, and that they continued to love him; and that the sect which 
wat named from him was by no means extinct at that time. 

A.D. 640. Chron. Alex. p. 514.—Now Josephus also relates in the 
eighteenth book of Antiquitics, how John the Baptist, that holy man, was 
beheaded on account of [lerodias, the wife of Philip, the brother of Herod 
himself; for [lerod had divorced his former wife, who was still alive, and 
had been his lawful wife: she was the daughter of Aretas, king of the 
Petreans. When therefore Ilerod had taken Herodias away from her hus~ 
bend, while he was vet alive, (on whose account he slew John also,) Aretas 
made war against Herod, because his daughter had been dishonourably 
treated. In which war, he says, that all Herod’s army was destroyed, and 
that he suffcred that calamity because of the wickedness he had been guilty 
of against John. The same Josephus relates, that Herod lost his king- 
dom on account of Herodias, and that with her he was banished to 
Lyons, &c. 

P, 526, 527.] Now that our Saviour taught his preaching three years, 
is demonstrated both by other necessary reasonings, as also out of the holy 
Gospels, and out of Josephus’ writings, who was a wise man among the 
Hebrews, &e. 

P. 584, 587.] Josephus relates in the fifth book of the [Jewish] war 
that Jerusalem was taken in the third (second) year of Vespasian, as after 
forty years since they dared to put Jesus to death: in which time he saya, 
that James the brother of our Lord, and bishop of Jerusalem, was thrown 
down [from the temple, and slain of them, by stoning. 

About A, D. 740. Anastasias Abbas contr. Jud—-Now Josephus, an 
author and writer of your own, says of Christ, that he was a just and good 
man, showed and declared so to be by divine grace, who gave sid to many 
by signs and miracles, 

About A. D. 790. Gcorgius Syncellus Chron. p. 389.—These miseries 
befell the Jews by way of revenge for James the Just, who was the brother 
of Jesus that was called Christ, on the account thet they had slain him who 
was a most righteous person, Now as Anonus, a person of that character, 
thought he had a proper opportunity, because Festus was dead, and Albinus 
‘was but upon the road, eo he assembles the Sanhedrim of judges, and brings 
before them James, the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, and some 
of his companions; and when he had formed an accusation against them, 
as breakers of the law, he delivered them to be stoned; but as for those 
that seemed the most equitable of the citizens, and those that were the 
most uneasy at the breach of the laws, they disliked what was done. They 
@so sent to the king [Agrippa,] desiring him to send to Ananus that he 
should act so no more, for what he had done already could not be 
justified, &e. 

About A. D. 850. Johan. Malela Chron. lib. x.—From that time be- 
gan the destruction of the Jews, as Josephus, the philosopher of the 
Hebrews, hath written: who also said this, that from the time the Jews 
crucified Christ, who was 8 good and righteous man, (that is, if it be fit to 
call such a one a man, and not a God,) the land of Judea was never free 
from trouble. These things the same Josephus the Jew hes related in his 
writings. 

About A. D. 860, Photius Cod. lib. xbviii—T have read the treatise of 
Josephus about the universe, whuse title I have elsewhere read to be, OF 
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the Substance of the Universe. It is contained in two very small treatises, 
He treats of the origin of the world in a brief manner. However, he speaks 
of the divinity of Christ, who is our true God, in a way very like to what 
‘we use, declaring that the same name of Christ belongs to him, and writes 
of his ineffable generation of the Father after euch a manner, as cannot be 
blamed; which thing may perhaps raise a doubt in some, whether Jose- 
phus were the author of the work, though the phraseology does not at all 
differ from this man’s other works. However, 1 have found in some 
papers, that this discourse was not written by Josephus, but by one Caius a 
presbyter. 

Cod, cexxxviii,] Herod the tetrarch of Galilee and of Perea, the son of 
Herod the Great, fell in love, as Josephus says, with the wife of his brother 
Philip, whose name was Herodias, who was the grand-daughter of Herod 
the Great, by his son Aristobulus, whom he had slain. Agrippa was also 
her brother. Now Herod took her away from her husband, and married 
her. This is he that slew John the Baptist, that great man, the forerunner 
[of Christ,] being afraid, as Josephus says, lest he should raise a sedition 
among his people ; for they all followed the directions of John, on account 
of the excellency of his virtue. In his time was the passion of our 
Saviour. 

Cod. xxxiii.} Ihave read the Chronicle of Justus of Tiberias. He omits 
the greatest part of what was most n to be related; but, as infected 
with Jewish prejudices, being also hii a Jew by birth, he makes no 
peace at all of the advent, or of the acts done, or of the miracles wrought, 

brist. 

ke Time uncertain, Macariva in Actis Sanctorum, tom. v. p. 149 ap. 
Fabric. Joseph. p. 61.—Josephus, a priest of Jerusalem, and one that wrote 
with truth the history of the Jewish affairs, bears witness that Christ, the 
true God, was incarnate, aud crucified, and the third day rose again ; whose 
writings are deposited in the public library. Thus he says, “‘ Now there 
was about this time Jesus, @ wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man, 
for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as receive the 
trath with pleasure: he drew over to him both many of the Jews, and 
many of the Gentiles also: this was the Christ. And when Pilate, at the 
suggestion of the principal men among us, had condemned him 1o the 
cross, those that loved him at the first did not forsake him, for he appeared 
to them alive again the third day, as the divine prophets had foretold 
these, and ten thousand other wonderful things concerning him. And still 
the tribe of Chriatians, so named from him, are not extinct at this day." 
Since therefore the writer of the Hebrews have engraven this testimony 
concerning our Lord and Saviour in his own books, what defence can there 
remain for the unbelievers ? 

About A.D, 980, Suidas in voce Jesous.—We have found Josephus, 
who hath written about the taking of Jerusalem, (of whom Eusebius 
Pamphili makes frequent mention in his Ecclesiastical History,) saying 
openly in his memoirs of the captivity, that Jesus officiated in the temple 
with the priests, Thus we have found Josephus saying, a man of ancient 
times, and not very long after the Apostles, &c. 

About A.D. 1060. Cedrenus Compend. Hist. p. 196.—Josephus does 
indeed write concerning John the Baptist as follows: ‘‘ Some of the Jews 
thought that the destruction of Herod’s army came from God, and that he 
was punished very justly for what punishment he inflicted on John, that 
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was called the Baptist; for Herod slew him, who vas a good man, and 
commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, both by righteousness towards one 
another, and piety towards God, and so to come to baptiem.” But as con- 
cerning Christ, the eame Josephus says, that about that time there was 
Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of 
wonderful works, and a teacher of such men as receive the truth with plea- 
eure, for that Christ drew over many even from the Gentiles; whom when 
Pilate had crucified, thoze who at first had loved him, did not leave off to 
preach concerning him, for he appeared to them the third day alive again, 
fs the divine prophets had testified, and spoke these and other wonderful 
things concerning him.” 

About A.D. 1080. Theophilact in Joan, lib, xiii—The city of the Jews 
wns taken, and the wrath of God was kindled against them; aos also 
Josephus witnesses, that this came upon them on account of the death ot 
Jesus. 

About A. D. 1120. Zonoras Annal. tom. i, p. 267,.—Jozephus, in the 
eighteenth book of Antiquities, writes thus concerning our Lord and God 
Jesus Christ : “Now there was about this time, Jesus, a wise man, if it 
be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher 
of such men as receive the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him many 
ef the Jews and many of the Gentiles: He was the Christ. And when 
Pilate, at the euggestion of the principal men among us, had condemned 
him to the cross, those that had loved him at first did not forsake him, for 
he appeared to them the third day alive again, as the divine prophets had 
said these and ten thousand other wonderful things concerning him ; 
the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at this day. 

About A, D. 1120. Glycas Annal. p. —Then did Philo, that wise 
man, and Josephus, flourish. This last was styled, The lover of truth, be» 
cause he commended John, who baptized our Lord: and because he bore 
witnees to Christ, in like manner, was a wise man, and the doer of great 
miracles; and that when he was crucified he appeared the third day. 

About A. D. 1240. Godfridus Viterbiensis Chron. p. 366. e Vers. Rufini. 
—Jozephus relates, that a very great war arose between Aretas, king of 
the Arabians, and Herod, on account of the sin which Herod had com- 
t John, Moreover, the same Josephus writes thus concern. 
+ “ There was at this time Jesus, a wise man, if at least it be 
lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful worke, a teacher 
of such men ns willingly hear truth. He also drew over to him many of 
the Jews, and many of the Gentiles: He was Christ. And when Pilate, 
‘at the accusation of the principal men of our nation, had decreed that he 
should be crucified, those that had loved him from the beginning did not 
forsake him, for he appeared to them the third day alive again, according to 
what the divinely inspired prophets had foretold, that these and innumera- 
Ue other miracles should come to pass ahout him. Moreover, both the 
name and sect of Christians, who were named from him, continue in being 
unto this day, 

About A.D. 1360. Nicephorns Callistue Hist, Eccles. lib. i. p. 90, 91. 
—Now this [concerning Herod the tetrarch) is attested to, not only by 
the buok of the holy Gospels, but by Josephus, that lover of truth; who 
also makes mention of Herodias his brother's wife, whom Herod had 
taken away from him, while he was alive, and married her, having divorced 
hia former lawful wife, who was the daughter of Aretas, king of the Pe« 
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trean Arabinna. This Herodias he had married, and lived with her; on 
which account also, when he had slain John, he made war with Aretus, 
because his daughter had been dishonourably used; in which war he re- 
lates, that all Herod's army was destroyed, and that he suffered this on ac- 
count of the most unjust slaughter of John. He alo adds, that John wes 
a most righteous man. Moreover, he makes mention of his baptism, agree- 
ing in all points thereto relating with the Gospel. He also informs us, 
that Herod lost his kingdom on account of Ilerodias, with whom aleo he 
‘was condemned to be banished to Vienne, which was their place of exile, 
and a city bordering upon Gaul, and lying near the utmost bounds of the 
west. 

About A. D. 1450. Hardmanus Schedelivs Chron. p, 110.—Josephus, 
the Jew, who was called Flavius, a priest, and the son of Mattathias, a 
priest of that nation, a most celebrated historian, aud very skilful in many 
things; he was certainly a good man, and of an excellent character, who 
had the highest opinion of Christ. 

About A. D. 1480. Platini de Vitis Pontificum in Christo.—I shall 
avoid mentioning what Christ cid until the 30th year of his age, when he 
was baptized by John, the son of Zacharias, because not only the Gozpels 
and Epistles are fall of those acts of his, which he did in the most excellent 
and most holy manner, but the books of such as were quite remote from 
his way of living, and acting, and ordaining, are also full of the same. 
Flavius Josephus himself, who wrote twenty books of the Jewish Antiqui- 
ties in the Greek tongue, when he had proceeded as far as the government 
of the emperor Tiberias, says, ‘‘ There was in those days, Jesus, a certain 
wise man, if at least it be lawful to call him a man, for he was a doer of 
wonderful works, and ateacher of men, of such especially as willingly hear 
the truth. On this account he drew over to him many both of the Jews 
and Gentiles: He was Christ. But when Pilate, instigated by the prin- 
cipal men of our nation, had decreed that he should be crucified, yet did 
not those who had loved him from the beginning forsake him: and besides 
he appeared to them the third day after his death, alive, as the divinely in- 
spired prophets had foretold that these and innumerable other miracles 
should come to pass about him. And the famous. name of Christians, 
taken from him, as well as their sect, do still continue in being.” 

The eame Josephus alao affirms, that John the Baptist, a true prophet, 
and on that account one that was had in esteem by all men, was slain by 
Herod, the son of Herod the Great, a little before the death of Christ, i 
the castle of Macherus; not because he wae afraid for himself, and his 
kingdom, as the same author says, but because he had incestuously married 
Herodias, the sister of Agrippa, and the wife of that excellent person his 
‘brother Philip, 

About A. D. 1480. Trithumius Abbas de Scriptor. Eccles.—Josephus 
the Jew, although he continued to be a Jew, did frequently commend the 
Christians; and in the eighteenth book of Antiquities, wrote down an emi- 
nent testimony concerning our Lord Jesus Christ. 























Observations from the foregoing Evidence and Citations. 


I. Tus style of all these original testimonies belonging to Josephus is 
exactly the style of the same Josephus, and especially the style about those 
parts of his Antiquities wherein we find these testimonies. This is denied 
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by nobody as to the other, concerning John the Baptist and James the Just, 
and is now become equally undeniable as to that concerning Christ. 

II, These testimonies therefore being confessedly and undeniably written 
‘by Josephus himself, it is next to impossible that he should wholly omit 
some testimony concerning Jeaus Christ; nay, while his testimonies of 
John the Baptist, and James the Just, are so honsurable, and give them so 
great characters, it is also impossible that this testimony concerning Christ 
should be other than very honourable, or such as afforded him a etill greater 
character also, Could the very same author, who gave such « full and 
advantageous character of John the Baptist, the forerunner of Jesus of 
Nazareth, all whose disciples were by him directed to Jesus of Nazareth, 
as to the true Measias, and all whose disciples became afterwards the disci- 
ples of Jesus of Nazareth, say nothing honoarable of that Jesus of Nazareth 
hitaself? And this is a history of those very times in which he was born, 
and lived, and died, and that while the writer lived bat a little after him, 
in the same country in which he was born, and lived and died. This is 
almost incredible. And further, could the very same author, who gave 
such an advantageous character of James the Just, and thia under the ve 
appellation of James the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, which 
Jnmes vas one of the principal disciples or apostles of this Jesus Christ, 
and had been many years the only Christian bishop of the believing Jews 
of Judea and Jerusalem, in the very days, and in the very country, of this 
writer? could he, I say, wholly omit any, nay, a very honourable account 
of Jesus Christ himself, whose disciple and bishop this James most certainly 
was? This is alsoalmost incredible. Hear what Itigius, one of the wisest 
and moat learned of all those who have lately inclined to give up the testi- 
mony concerning Christ as it stands in our copies for spurious, says upon 
this occasion : ‘* If any one object to me, that Josephus had not omitted 
John the Baptist, the foreranner of Christ, nor James the disciple of Christ, 
and that therefore he could not have done the part of a good historian, if 
he had been entirely silent concerning Christ, I shall freely grant that 
Josephus was not entirely silent concerning Christ; nay, I shall further 
grant, that when Josephus was speaking of Christ he did not abstain from 
his commendation; for we are not to determine from that inveterate hatred 
which the modern Jews bear to Christ, what was the behaviour of thoae 
Jews, upon whom the miracles that were daily wrought by the apostles in 
the name of Christ imprinted a sacred horror,” 

IIL. The famous clause in this testimony of Josephus concerning Christ, 
This was Christ, or the Christ, did not mean that this Jesus was the Christ 
of God, or the trae Messiah of the Jews, but that this Jesus was distia- 
guished from all others of that name, of which there were not a few, as 
mentioned by Josephus himself, by the addition of the other name of 
Christ; or thet this person was no other than he whom all the world 
knew by the name of Jesus Christ, and hia followers by the name of Chris- 
tiana. This Iesteem to be a clear case, and thatfrom the arguments following: 

(I.) The Greeks and Romans, for whose use Josephus wrote his Anti- 
quities, could no otherwise understand these words. The Jews indeed, and 
afterwards the Christians, who knew that a great Messiah, a person that 
was to be Christ, the punta of God, and that was to perform the office 
of a King, a Priest, and a Prophet, to God’s people, might readily so un- 
derstand this expression; but Josephus, as f bave aheady Doted, wrote 
here, not to Jews or Christians but to Greeka and Homans, who knew 
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nothing of this, but knew very well that an eminent peraon living in Judea, 
whose name was Jesus Christ, or Jesus the Christ, bad founded a new and 
‘umerous sect, which took the latter of those names, and were every where 
from him called Chrestians, or Christians; in which sense alone could they 
anderstand these words of Josephus, and in which sense I believe he 
desired they should understand them: nor does Josephus ever use the 
Hebrew term Messiah in any of his writings, nor the Greek term Christ in 
any such acceptation elsewhere, 

(2.) Josephus himself as good ea explains his own meaning, and that by 
the last clause of this very passage, where he says, the Christians were 
named from this Chriat, without a syllable as though he really meant he 
was the true Messiah, or Christ of God. He farther seems to me to ex~ 
plain this bis meaning in that other place, where alone he elsewhere men- 
tions this name of Christ, that is, when upon occasion of the mention of 
James, when he was condemned by Ananus, he calls him the Brother of 
Jesus, not, that was the true Messiah, or the true Christ, but only that was 
called Christ. 

(8.) It was quite beside the purpose of Josephus to declare himeelf here 
to be a Christian, or a believer in Jesus as the true Messiah. Had he in- 
tended so todo, he would surely have explained the meaning of the word 
Christ to his Greek and Roman readers; he would surely have been a 
great deal fuller and larger in his accounts of Christ, and of the Christian 
Teligion: nor would such a decluration at that time have recommended him, 
or his nation, ur his writings, to either the Greeka, or the Romans; of his 
reputation with both which people, he is known to have been, in the writ- 
ing of these Antiquities, very greatly solicitous. 

(4.) Josephus’ usual way of writing is historical and declarative of facts, 
and of the opinions of others, and but rarely such us directly informs us of 
his own opinion, unless we prudently gather it from what he says histori- 
cally, or as the opinions of others. This is very observable in the writings 
of Josephus, and in particular as to what he says of John the Baptist, and 
of James the Just: so that this interpretation is most probable, as most 
agreeable to Josephus’ way of writing in paralle} cases. 

6.) This is to be the universal sense of all the ancients without ex- 
ception, who cite this testimony from him; and though they almost every 
where own this to be the true reading, yet do they every where suppose 
Josephus to be still an unbelieving Jew, and not @ believing Christian : 
nay, Jerome appears so well assured of this interpretation, and that Jose- 
phus did not mean to declare any more by these words than = common 
opinion, that, according to his usual way of interpreting authors, not to the 
words but to the sense, (of which we have, I think, two more instances in 
his accounts out of Josephus, now before us.) he renders this clause crede- 
batur esse Christus, i, e. He was believed to be Christ. Nor is this parallel 
expression of Pilate to be otherwise understood, when he made that inscrip~ 
tion on the cross. This ts Jeous, the king of the Jews,* which is well ex- 
plained by himeelf elsewhere, and corresponds to the import of the present 
Pape ieceghlad =i Jesus, who 2 called Ce eee may 
full as prove from Pilate’s inscription upon the cross, that he hereby 
declared himeelf a believer in Christ, for the real king of the Jews, aa we: 
ean from these words of Josephus, that he thereby de himself to be a 
real believer in hiro, as the true Messiah. 

* Matt. xxvii. 37, + Ibid. xxvii 17, 22. 
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IV, Though Josephus did not design here todeclare himself openly to 
‘be a Christian, yet could he not possibly believe all that he here asserts 
concerning Jesus Christ, unless he were so far a Christian as the Jewish 
Nazarenes or Ebionites then were, who believed Jesus of Nazareth to be 





those Jewish Christians’ faith, though in opposition to all the thirteen 
apostles of Jesus Christ in the first century, and in opposition to the whole 
Catholic Church of Christ in the following centuries also. Accordingly, I 
have elsewhere proved, that Josephus was no other in his own mind and 
conscience, than a Nazarene or Ebionite Jewish Christian; and have ob- 
served that this entire testimony, and all that Josepbus says of John the 
Baptist, and of James, as well as his absolute silence about all the rest of 
the apostles and their companions, exactly agrees to him under that 
character, and no other. And indeed to me it is most astonishing, that all 
our learned men, who have of late considered these testimonies of Jose- 
phus, except the converted Jew Galatinus, should miss such an obvious 
and natural observation. We all know this from St, James’ own words, 
that so many ten thousands of the Jews as believed in Christ, in the first cen- 
tury, were all zealous of the ceremonial law, or were no other than Naza- 
rene or Ehbionite Christians; and, by consequence, if there were any 
reason to think our Josephus to be in any sense a believer, or a Christian, 
as from all these testimonies there were very great ones, all those, and 
many other reason, could not but conspire to assure us he was no other 
than a Nazarene or Ebionite Christian: and this I take to be the plain 
and evident key of this whole matter. 

V. Since therefore Josephus appears to have been, in his own heart and 
conscience, no other than a Nazarene or Ebionite Christian, and, by con- 
sequence, with them rejected all our Greek gospels and Greek books of the 
New Testament, and received only the Hebrew Gospe} of the Nazarenes or 
Ebionites, styled by them, The Gospel according to the Hebrews ; or accord- 
ing to the twelve apostles, or even according to Matthew, we ought always 
to have that Nazarene or Ebionite gospel, with the other Nazarene or 
Ebionite fragments, in view, when we consider any passages of Josephus 
relating to Christ or to Christianity. ‘Thus, since that Gospel omitted all 
that ia in the beginning of our St. Matthew's and St. Luke’s gospele, and 
began with the ministry of John the Baptist ; in which first parts of the 
gospel history are the accounts of the slaughter of the infants, and of the 
enrolment or taxation under Augustus Cesar and Herod, it is no great 
wonder that Josephus bas not taken care particularly and clearly to pre- 
serve those historiesto us. Thus, when we find that Josephus calla James 
the brother of Christ, by the name of James the Just, and describes him az 
a most just and righteous man, in an especial manner, we are to remember 
that such is his name and character in the gospel according to the Hebrews 
and the other Ebionite remains of Hegesippus, but no where else that I 
remember, in the earliestantiquity : nor are we to euppose they herein re- 
ferred to any other than that righteousness which was by the Jewish law, 
wherein St. Paul,® before ke embraced Christianity, professed himself to 
have been blameless. Thus when Josephus, with other Jews, ascribed the 
Iniseries of that nation under Vespasian and Titus, with the destruction of 


* Philip iit. 4, 5, 6, 
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Jerusalem, to the barbarous murder of James the Just, we must remember 
what we learn from the Ebionite fragmenta of Hegivippus, that these Ebio- 
nites interpreted a prophecy of Isaiah as foretelling thie very morder, and 
those consequent miseries; Let us take away the just one, for he is uxprofit- 
able tous ; therefore shall they eat the fruit of their own ways.t Thus when 
Josephus eays, as we have seen, that the most equitable citizens of Jeru- 
salem, and those that were most zealous of the law, were very uneasy at 
the condemnation of this James, and some of his friends or fellow Chris~ 
tians, by the high priest and Sanbedrim, about A. D. 62. and declares that 
he himeelf wae one of thoee Jews who thought the terrible miseries of that 
nation effects of the vengeance of God for their murder of this James, 
about A. D. 68, we may easily see these opinions could only be the opinions 
of converted Jews or Ebionitea, The high priest and Sanhedrim, who al- 
‘ways persecuted the Christians, and now condemned these Christians, and 
the body of these unbelieving Jews, who are supposed to suffer for mur- 
dering this James, the head of the Nazarene or Ebionite Christians in 
Judea, could not, to be sure, be of that opinion: nor could Josephas him- 
self be of the aame opinion, as he declares he was, without the strongest 
inclinations to the Christian religion, or without g secretly a Christian 
Jew, i. e. a Nazarene or Ebionite; which thing is, by the way, @ very great 
additional argument that such he was and no other. Thus, lastly, when 
Josephus is cited in Suid firming that Jesus officiated with the priests 
im the temple, this account is by no means disagreeable to the pretensions 
of the Ebionites. Hegesippus affirms the very same of James the Just 

80. 
VI. In the first citation of the famous testimony conceruing our Savi- 
our from Tacitos, almost all that was true of the Jews is directly taken by 
bie out of Josephus, as will be demonstrated under the third Dissertation 


VIL. The second author I have alleged for it is Justin Martyr, one so 
nearly coeval with Josephus, that he might be born about the time that he 
wrote his Antiquities, appeals to the same Antiquities by that very name; 
and though he does not here directly quote them, yet does he seem to me 
to allude to this very testimony in them concerning our Saviour, when he 
affirma in this place to Trypho the Jew, That Air nation originally Anew that 
Jesus was risen from the dead, and ascended into heaven, as the prophets did 
Soretell was to happen, Since there neither now is, nor probably in the 
Gaya of Justin was, any other Jewish testimony extant which is so agree- 
Die to what Justin here affirms of those Jews, as is this of Josephus the 
Jew befire us; nor indeed does be seem to me to have had any thing else 
particular in his view here, but this very testimony, where Josephus saya, 
* That Jesu appeared to his followers alive the third day after his cruci- 
fixion, oa the divine prophets had foretold these and ten thousend other 
wonderful things concerning him.” 

VII, The third author I have quoted for Josephus’s testimonies of John 
the Baptiet, of Jesus of Nazareth, and of James the Just, is Origen, who 
is indeed allowed on ail hands to have quoted him for the excellent cha- 
racters of John the Baptist and of Jamea the Just, but whose supposed 
entire eilence about thia testimony concerning Christ is usually alleged as 
the principal argument agninst its being genuine, and particularly as to the 
clause, This was the Christ; and that, as we have seon, because he twice 
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assures us, that, in his opinion, Josephus did not himself acknowledge 
Jesua for the Christ. Now, as to this latter clause, I have already shown, 
that Josephus did not here, in writing to Greeks and Romans, mean aay 
such thing by those words as Jews and Christians naturally understood by 
them, I have also observed, that all the ancients allow etill, with Origen, 
that Josephus did not, in the Jewish and Christian sense, acknowledge 
Jesus for the true Messiah, or the true Christ of God; notwithstanding 
their express quotation of that clause in Josephus as genuine ; #0 that, un- 
less we suppose Origen to have had a different notion of these words from 
all the other ancients, we cannot conclude from this assertion of Origen’s 
that he had not these words in his copy, not to say that it is, after all, 
much more likely that his copy a little differed from the other copies in 
this clause, or indeed omitted it entirely, than that he, on its account, must 
be supposed not to have had the reat of this testimony therein, though in- 
deed I eee no necessity of making any such suppose! at all. However, it 
seems to me that Origen affords us four several indications that the main 
parts at least of this testimony itself were in his copy. 

(1.) When Origen introduces Josephus’ testimony concerning James the 
Just, that he thought the miseries of the Jews were an instance of the 
divine vengeance on that nation for putting James to death inatead of 
Jeaus, he uses an expression no way necessary to his purpose, nor occa- 
sioned by any words of Josephus there, that they had slain that Christ 
which is foretald in the Prophecies. Whence could this expression come 
here into Origen’s mind, when he was quoting a testimony of Josephus 
concerning the brother of Chriet, but from his remembrance of a clause in 
the testimony of the same Josephus concerning Christ himeelf, that the 
prophets had foretold his death and resurrection, and ten thousand other won- 
derful things concerning him ? 

(2.) How came Origen to be so surprised at Josephus’ ascribing the des- 
traction of Jerusalem to the Jews’ murdering of James the Just, and not 
to their murdering Jesus, as we have seen he wae, if he had not known 
that Josephus bad spoken of Jesus and his death before, and that he had a 
very good opinion of Jesus, which yet he could learn no way so authenti- 
cally as from this testimony? Nor do the words he bere uses, that Jore- 
phus was not remote from the truth, perhaps allude to any thing else but to 
this very testimony before us. 

(8.) How came the same Origen, upon another slight occasion, when 
he had jost set down that testimony of Josephus concerning James the 
Junt, the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, to say, That “it may be 
questioned whether the Jews thought Jesus to be a man, or whether they 
did not suppose him to be a being of  diviner kind?” This looks so very 
like the fifth and sixth clauses of this testimony in Josephus, that Jesus was 
@ wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man, that it is highly probeble 
Origen thereby alluded to them: and this is the more to be depended on, 
because all the unbelieving Jews, aud all the rest of the Nazarene Jews, 
esteemed Jesus with one coneent asa mere man, the son of Joseph and 
Mary; and it is not, I think, possible to produce any one Jew but Jose- 
phus, who, in asort of compliance with the Romans and the catholic Chris- 
tians, who thought him a God, would say any thing like his being a God. 

(4.) How came Origen to affirm twice, so expressly, that Josephus did 
not himaelf own, in the Jewish and Christian sense, that Jesua was Christ, 
notwithstanding his quotation of such eminent testimonies ont of him for 
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Joba the Baptist, his foreranner, and for James the Just, his brother, sod 
one of his principal disciples? There is no passage in all Josephua so 
likely to persuade Origen of thie as is the famous teatimony before us, 
wherein, as he and all the ancients understood it, he was generally called 
Chriat indeed, but not any otherwise than as the common name whence the 
sect of Christians was derived, and where he all slong speaks of those 
Christians as a sect then in being, whose author was a wonderful person, 
‘and his followers great lovers of him and of the truth, yet as such a sect an 
he had not joined himself to. Which exposition, as it ia a very natural 
one, so was it, I doubt, but too true of our Josephus at that time: nor can 
I devise any other reason but this, and the parallel language of Josephus 
eleewhere, when he speaks of James as the brother, not of Jesus who was 
Christ, but of Jesus who was called Christ, that could so naturally induce 
Origen and others to be of that opinion. 

TX. There are two remarkable passages in Snides and Theophylact, al- 
ready set down, as citing Josephus: the former, that Jesus officiated with 
the priests of the temple; and the latter, that the destruction of Jerusalem 
and miseries of the Jews, were owing to their putting Jesus to death, which 
are in none of our present copies, nor cited thence by any ancienter authors. 
Nor, indeed, do they seem altogether consistent with the other more au- 
thentic testimonies. However, since Suidas cites his paseage from a treatize 
of Josephus’, called Memoirs of the Jews’ Captivity, a book never heard of 
elsewhere, and since both citations are not at all disagreeable to Josephus’ 
character as a Nazarene or Ebionite, I dare not positively conclude that 
they are spurious, but must leave them in suspense, for the farther consi- 
deration of the learned. 

X. As to that great critic Photius, in the ninth century, who is enpposed 
Rot to have had this testimony in his copy of Josephus, or else to have es- 
teemed it spurious, because in his extracts out of Josephus Antiquities, it 
is not expressly mentioned, this is a strange thing indeed! that a section 
which had been cited out of Josephus’ copies all ulong before the days of 
Photius, as well as it has al] along been cited out of them since his days, 
should be supposed not to be in his copy, because he does not directly men- 
tion it in certain short and imperfect extracts, no way particularly relating 
touch matters. Those who lay a stress on this silence of Photius seem 
little to have attended to the nature and brevity of those extracts. They 
contain little or nothing, as he in effect professes at their entrance, but 
what concerns Antipater, Herod the Great, and hia brethren and family, 
with their exploits, till the days of Agrippa junior, and Cumanus, the 
governor of Judea, fifteen years after the death of our Saviour, without 
one word of Pilate, or what ha under his government, which yet 
was the only proper place in which this testimony could come to be men- 
tioned, However, since Photius seems, therefore, as we have seen, to 
suspect the treatise ascribed by some to Josephus, of the Universe, be- 
cause it speaks very high things of the eternal generation and divinity of 
Christ, this looks very like bia knowledge and belief of somewhat really in 
the same Josepbus, which spake in a lower manner of him, which could be 
hardly any other passage than this testimony before us. And since, a8 we 
have also seen, when he speake of the Jewiah history of Justus of Tiberias, 
as infected with the prejudices of the Jews, in taking no notice of the ad- 
vent, of the acts, and of the miracles of Jeeus Christ, while yet he never 
epeaka to of Josephus himself, this naturally implies also, that there waa 
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like occasion here es there, but that Josephus bad got: wl 
‘thet advent, those acts, or miracles, which yet he has done 
else, in the books seen by Photina, es well as Justus of 
in this famous testimony before ue, #0 that it is probable Photias 
ly had this testimony in his copy, but believed it to be genuine also. 

|. As to the silence of Clement of Alexandria, who cites the Anti- 
nities of Josephus, but never cites any of the testimonies now before us, 
it is no strange thing at all, since he never cites Josephus but once, and 
that for a point of chronology only, to determine how many years had 
paseed from the days of Mosea to the days of Josephus; so that his silence 
may almost as well be alleged against a hundred other remarkable passages 
im Josephus’ works as against those before us. 

XIL. Nor does the like silence of Tertullian imply that these testimonies, 
or any of them, were not in the copies of his age. Tertullian never once 
hinta at any of Josephus’ treaties bat those against Apion, and that in ge- 
neral only for a point of chronology: nor does it any way appear that 
Tertallian ever saw any of Josephus’ writings beside, and far from being 
certain that he saw even those. He had particular occasion in his dispute 
againat the Jews to quote Josephus, above any other writer, to prove the 
completion of the prophecies of the Old Testament in the destruction of 
Jerusalem and miseries of the Jews at that time, of which he there dis- 
courees, yet does he never once quote him upon that solemn occasion; #0 
that it seems to me, that Tertullian never read either the Greek Antiquities 
of Josephus, or his Greek books of the Jewish Wars; nor ia this at all 
strange in Tertullian, a Latin writer that lived in Africa, by none of which 
African writers is there any one clause, that I know of, cited out of any of 
Josephus’ writings: nor is it worth my while, in such numbers of ponitive 
citations of these clauses, to mention the silence of other later writers, as 
being here of very small consequence. 
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DISSERTATION II. 
Concerning God's Command to Abraham tc offer up Isaac hie Son fore 
Sacrifice. 


Since this command to’ Abraham* has of late been greatly mistaken by 
some, who venture to reason about very ancient facts, from very modern 
notions, and this without a due regard to either the customs, or opinions, 
or circumstances of the times whereto these facts belong, or indeed to the 
true reasons of the facts themselves; since the mistakes about those cus- 
toms, opinions, circumstances, and reasons, have of late so far prevailed, 
that the very same action of Abraham's, which was so celebrated by St, 
Paal,} St. James,t the author to the Hebrews,|| Philo,§ and Josephus, 
in the first century, and by innumerable others since, as an uncommon 
instance of signal virtue, of heroic faith in God, and piety towards him ; 
nay, is in the sacred*® history highly commended by the divine Angel of 
the Covenant, in the name of God himself, and promised to be plentifally 
rewarded; since this command, I say, ie now at last in the eighteenth ceu- 
tary, become a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence among us, and 
‘that sometimes to persons of otherwise good sease, and of « religious dis- 
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position of mind also, I shall endeavour to set this matter in its true, i. 0. 
* Gm ite ancient and original light, for the satisfaction of the inquisitive, In 
‘arder whereto we are to consider, 

1, That till this very profane age, it has heen, I think, universally 
allowed by all sober persons, who owned themselves the creatures of God, 
that the creator has a just right over all his rational creatures, to protract 
their lives to what length he pleases; to cut them off when and by what 
instrament ke pleases ; to afflict them with what eicknesses he pleases, and 
to remove them from one state or place in this bis great palace of the uni- 
‘verse to another, as he pleases; and that all those rational creatures are 
‘bound in duty and interest to sequiesce under the divine disposul, and to 
resign themeelvea up to the good providence of God in all such his dispen- 
nations towards them. I do not mean to intimate, that God may, or ever 
does act in these cases after a mere arbitrary manner, or without sufficient 
reason, believing, according to the whole tenor of natural and revealed re~ 
ligion, that he hateth nothing that be hath made ;* that whatsoever he 
does, how melancholy soever it may appear at first sight to us, is reall 
intended for the good of his creatures, and, at the upshot of things, wil 
fally eppear so to be: but that still he is not obliged, nor does in general 
give his creatures an account of the particular reasons of such his diapen- 
ations toward them immediately, but usually tries and exercises their faith 


and patience, their resignation and obedience, in their t state of 
probation, and reserves those reasons to the last day, the day of the revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God.t 


2, That the entire histories of the past ages, from the days of Adam till 
now, do show, that almighty God has ever exercised his power over man- 
kind, and thet without giving them an immediate account of the reasons 
of auch his conduct; and that withel the best and wieest men of all agen, 
Heathens as well as Jews and Christians, Marcus Antonius as well as the 
patriarch Abrabam and St, Paul, have ever humbly submitted themselves 
to this conduct of the divine providence, and always confessed that they 
were obliged to the undeserved goodness and mercy of God for every en- 
joyment, but could not demand any of them of his justice, no, not 9 mach 
as the continuance of that life whereto those enjoyments do appertain. 
‘When God was pleased to sweep the wicked rece of men away by a flood, 
the young innocent infants as well as the guilty old sinners; when he was 

to shorten the fives of men after the flood, and still downward 
till the daya of David and Solomon; when he was pleased to destroy 
impure Sodom and Gomortha by fire and brimstone from heaven, and to 
extirpate the main body of the Amorites out of the Jand of Canaan, as evon 
an their iniguities were full,t and in these instances included the young inno- 
cent infants, together with the old hardened sinners; when God was pleased 
to rend an angel, end by him to destroy 185,000 Assyrians, (the number 
attested to by the Chaldean, as well as by our own Bibles,) in the 
days of Hezekiah, most of whom seem to have had no other peculiar guilt 
upon them than that common to soldiers in war, of obeying, without reserve, 
their king Sennecherib, his generals and captains; and when, at the plague 
of Athens. London, Marseilles, &e. eo many thousand righteous men and 
‘women, with innocent babes, were swept away on a sudden by a fatal oom- 
i 1 do not remember that sober men have complained that God detit 
justly with such his creatures, in those to us seemingly severe dispen 
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tations: nor are we certain when any such seemingly severe dispensations 
are really such, nor do we know but shortening the lives of men may be 
the greatest blessing to them, and prevent or pat # stop to those courses of 
groas wickedness which might bring them to a greater misery in the world 
to come; nor is it fit for such poor, weak, and ignorant creatures as we 
are, in the present state, to call our almighty, and all-wise, and all-good 
Creator and Benefactor to an account, upon any such occasions; since we 
‘cannot brt acknowledge that it is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves ;* 
that we are nothing, and have nothing of ourselves, independent of him ; 
but that all we are, all we have, and all we hope for, is derived from him, 
from his free and undeserved bounty, which therefore he may justly take 
from us in what way soever, and whensoever he pleases ; all wise and good 
men still saying in such cases, with the pious Paulmist, xxxix. 9. ‘I was 
dumb, I opened not my mouth, because thou didst it; and with patient 
Job, i. 21. ii, 10. ** Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall not 
we receive evil? The Lord gave, and the Lord took away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord,” If therefore thia shortening or taking away the lives 
of men be an objection against any divine command for that purpose, it is 
fall es strong against the present system of the world, aguinst the conduct 
of divine providence in general, and against natoral religion, which is 
founded on the justice of that providence, and is no way peculiar to revealed 
religion, or to the fact of Abraham now before us, ‘ur is this case much 
different from what was soon after the days of Abraham thoroughly settled, 
after Job, and his friends’ debates, by the inspiration of Elihu, and the 
determination of God himeelf, where the divine providence was at length 
thoroughly cleared and justified before all the world, as it will be, no ques- 
tion, more generally cleared and justified, at the final judgment. 

8. That till this profane age, it has aleo, I think, been universally 
allowed by all sober wen, that a command of God, when sufficiently made 
known to be so, is abundant authority for the taking away the life of any 
person whomecever. J doubt both ancient and modern princes, generals 
of armies, and judges, even those of the best reputation also, have ventured 
to take many men’s lives away upon much Jess authority; nor indeed do 
the most sceptical of the moderns care to deny this authority directly : 
rather take a method of objecting somewhat more plausible, though it 
amount to much the same: they say that the apparent disagreement of any 
command to the moral attrivutes of God, such as this of the slaughter of 
an only child seems plainly to be, will be a greater evidence that such 
command does not come from God, than any pretended revelation can be 
that it does. But ae to this matter, although divine revelations have now 
#0 long ceased, that we are not well acquainted with the manner of convey- 
ing such revelations with certainty tu men, and by consequence the appa- 
rent disagreement of a command with the moral attributes of God, ought at 
present generally, if not constantly, to deter men from acting upon such a 
pretended revelation, yet there was no such Uncertainty in the days of the 
old prophets of God, or of Abraham, the friend of God,t who are ever 
found to have had an entire certainty of those their revelations: and what 
evidently shows they were not deceived, is this, that the events and con+ 
sequences of things afterwards slways corresponded, and secured them of 
the trath of such divine revelations. Thus the first miraculous’voice from 
heaven, calling to Abraham not to execute this command, and the per~ 
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formance of those eminent promises made by the second voice,* on account 
of his obedience to that command, are demonstrations that Abraham's com- 
mission for what he did was truly divine, and are an entire justification of 
his conduct in this matter. The words of the firet voice from heaven will 
come hereafter to be set down in a fitter place; but the glorious promisea 
tmade to Abraham’s obedience by the second voice, must here be produced 
from verse 15—18. ‘* And the angel of the Lord called unto Abraham out 
heaven the second time, and said, By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord; 
for because thou heat done this thing, and hast not withheld thy eon, thine 
only son, from me, tbat in blessing I will blese thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon 
the sea-shore; and thy seed shall poasess the gate of his enemies: and in 
thy seed shall ali the nations of the earth be bleseed, because thou hast 
obeyed my voice.” Every one of which promises have been eminently ful- 
filled; and, what i chiefly remarkable, the last and principal of them, thet 
meED all the nations of the earth shall be blessed, was never 
time. It had been twice promised him, chap. xii, ver. 3, 
and xviii. 18. that in himself should the families of the earth be blessed, but 
that this blessing was to belong to future times, and to be bestowed by the 
means of one of his late posterity, that great Seed and Son of Abraham only, 
‘was never revealed before ; but on such an amazing instance of his faith 
and obedience, as was this his readiness to offer up his only begotten son 
Teanc, was now first promised, and has been long ago performed, in the 
dirth of Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of David, the Sun of Abraham,t which 
highly deeerves our observation in this place : nor can we suppose that any 
thing ele than clear conviction that this command came from God, could 
induce so good a man, and 20 tender a father as Abraham was, to sacrifice 
his own beloved son, and to lose thereby all the comfort he received from 
him at present, and all the expectation he bad of a numeroua and happy, 
posterity from him hereafter. 

4. That long before the days of Abraham, the demons or heathen gods 
had required and received human sacrifices, and particularly that of the 
offerer’s own children, and this both before and after the deluge, This 
practice had been indeed so long left off in Egypt, and the custom of 
sacrificing animala there was confined to so few kinds in the days of Hero- 
dotus, that they would not believe they had ever offered human sacrifices at 
all: for he says,} ‘‘ That the fable, as if Hercules was sacrificed to Jupiter 
in Egypt was feigned by the Grecks, who were entirely unacquainted with 
the nature of the Egyptians, and their laws, for how should they sacrifice 
men, with whom it is unlawful fo sacrifice any brute beast? (boars, and 
bulls, and pure calves, and gandere only excepted.) However, it is evi- 
dent from Sanchoniatho, Manetho, Pausanias, Diodorus Siculus, Philo, 
Plutarch, end Porphyry, that such sacrifices were frequent both in Phoenicia 
and Egypt, and that long before the days of Abraham, as Sir John 
Marsham and Bishop Cumberland have fally proved; nay, that in other 
places, (though not in Egypt.) this cruel practice continued long after 
Abraham, and this till the very third, if not also the fifth century of Chrie- 
tianity, before it was quite abolished. Take the words of the original 
suthor in English, as most of them occur in the originels, in Sir John 
Marsham’s Chronicum, p. 76—78, 200—304. 
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“4*Chronus offered up hie only begotten son as a burnt-offering, to his 
father Ouranus, when there was 2 famine and a pestilence.” . 

4Chronus whom the Phenicians named Israel {It should be J2,] and 
who was after his death consecrated unto the star Saturn, when he was 
king of the country, and had by a nymph of that country, named Anobret, 
anonly begotten son, whom, on that account, they called Jend, (the Phe- 
nicians to this day calling an only begotten son by that name,) he, in bis 
dread of very great dangers that lay upon the country from war, adorned 
his son with royal apparel, and built him an altar, and offered him in 
sacrifice.” 

The Pheniciaus,t when they were in great danger by war, by famine, 
or by pestilence, sacrificed to Saturn one of the dearest of their people, 
whom they chose by public suffrege for that purpose. And Sanchoniatho’s 
Phenician history is full of such sacrifices, [These hitherto I take to have 
been before the flood.] 
in Arabia, the Dumatii sacrificed a child every yenr.””) 

They relate,§ that of old the (Egyptian) kinge sacrificed such men as 
were of the same colour with Typho, at the sepulchre of Osiris.” 

* Manetho relates,{| that they burnt Typhonean men alive in the city 
Iaithya, (or Hlithya,) and scattered their asbes like chaff that is winnowed ; 
and this was done publicly, and ata set season in the dug-di 

«**The barbarous nations did a long time admit of the slaughter of chil- 
dren, as of a holy practice, and acceptable to the gods, And this thing 
‘both private persone, and kings, and entire nations, practise at proper 
seasons.” 

“¢tThe human sacrifices that were enjoined by the Dodonean oracle, 
mentioned in Pausanias’ Achaics, in the tragical story of Coresue and Cal- 
lirrhoe, sufficiently intimate that Phenician and Egyptian priests had set up 
this Dodonean oracle before the time of Amosis, who destroyed that bar- 
barous practice in Egypt.” 

—— Toque adytis hec tristia dicta reportat: 

Sanguine placastis, ventos, et virgine casa, 

Cum primum Iliacas, Danai, venistis ad oras ; 

Sanguine querendi reditus, animdgue litendum 

Argolicd.3} 

—— He from the gods this dreadfal answer brought, 

O Grecians, when the Trojan shores you sought, 

Your passage with a virgin’s blood was bought; 

So must your safe return be bought again, 

And Grecian blood once more atone the main. “ Daypen. 

These bloody sacrifices were for certain instances of the greatest degree 
of impiety, tyranny, and cruelty, in the world, that either wicked demons, 
er wicked men, who neither made, nor preserved mankind, who had there- 
fore uo right over them, nor were they able to make them amends in the 
next world for what they thus lost or suffered in this, should, after ao in- 
humana manner, command the taking away the lives of men, aud particu- 
larly of the offerer's own children, without the commission of any crime, 

* Philo, Bib. ax. Banc! 76. 
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This wes, I think, an abomination derived from him who was a murderer 
from the beginning ;* a crime truly and properly diabolical. 

5, That, accordingly, Almighty God himeelf, under the Jewish dispen- 
sation, vehemently condemned the Pagans, and sometimes the Jews them- 
selves, for this crime ; and for this, and other heinous sins, cast the ido- 
latrous nations (nay, sometimes the Jews too) out of Palestine. Take 
the principal texts hereto relating, as they lie in order in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

**+Thou shalt not let any of thy seed pass through the fire to Molech. 
Defile not yourselves in any of these things, for in all these the nations are 
defiled which I cast out before you,” &c. 

««tWhosoever he be of the children of Israel, or of the etrangers that 
sojonrn in Ierael, that giveth any of his seed unto Molech, he shall surely 
‘be put to death; the people of the land shall stone him with atones,"’ 

“Take heed to thyeelf, that thou be not snared by following the nations, 
after that they be destroyed from before thee; and that thou inquire not 
after their gods, saying, How did these nations serve their gods? even 20 
will Ido likewiae. Thou shalt not do so unto the Lord thy God; for 
every abowination of the Lord, which he hateth have they done unto their 
gods, for even their sons and their daughters have they burat in the fire to 
their gods.” See Deut. xii. 30, 31. chap. xviii. 18. 2 Kings xvii. 17. 

«||And Abaz made his son to pass through the fire, according to the 
cone of the heathen, whom the Lord cast out before the children 

larael. 

“«§ Moreover, Ahaz burnt incense in the valler of the eon of Hinnom, 
and burnt his children [his son in Josephus] in the fire, after the abomi- 
Leen of the heathen, whom the Lord cast out before the children of 

‘srae].” 

"And the Sepharites burnt their children in the fire to Adramme- 
lech and Anamelech, the gods of Sepharvaim,” &c. 

««**And Josiah defileth Topheth, which is in the valley of the children 
of Hinnom, that no man might make bir son or hie daughter to pass through 
the fire unto Molech.” 

«+t¥ea, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto demons; 
and shed innocent blood, the blood of their sons and of their daughters, 
whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan, and the land was polluted 
with blood.” See Esa. Ivii. 5, 

“$}The children of Judab hath done evil in my sight, saith the Lord ; 
they have set their abominations in the house which is called by my name 
to pollute it: and they have built the high places of Topheth, which is in 
the valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their daughters in 
the fire, which I commanded them not, neither came it into my heart.” 

«|[iThus saith the Lord of hosta, the God of Israel, Behold I will bring 
evil upon this place, the which whosoever heareth, his ears shall tingle, be- 
cause they have forsaken me, and have estranged thia place, and have 
burned incense unto other gods, whom neither they nor their fathers have 
known, nor the kings of Jndeh, and have filled this place with the blood 
of innocents, They have built also the high places of Baal, to burn their 
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fons with fire for burnteofferings unto Baal, which I commanded them 
not, nor spake it, neither came it into my mind,” &c. 

“They built the high places of Baal, which are in the velley of the 
zon of Hinnom, to cause their sons and their daughters to pase through the 
fire unto Molech, which 1 commanded them not, neither came it unto 
my mind that they should do this abomination, to cause Judah to rin.” 

“+ Moreover, thou hast taken thy sons and thy daughters, whom thow 
hast born unto me, and these hast thou sacrificed unto them to be devoured. 
Is this of thy whoredoms @ small matter, that thou hast lain my children, 
and delivered them to cause them to pass through the fire for them,” 

“*¢Thou hatedst the old inhabitants of thy holy land, for doing most 
odious works of witchcraft, and wicked sacrifices; and also those merciless 
murderers of children, and devourers of man’s flesh, and the feasts of 
blood, with their prieats out of the midst of their idolatrous crew, and the 
parents that killed with their own hands souls destitute of help.” 

6. That Almighty God never permitted, in any one instance, that such 
a human sacrifice should be actually offered to himself, (though he had a 
tight to bave required it, if he had so pleased,) under the whole Jewish 
dispensation, which yet was full of many other kinds of sacrifices, and this 
at atime when mankind generally thought such sacrifices of the greatest 
virtue for the procuring pardon of sin and the divine favour; this the an- 
cient records of the heathen world attest. Tnke their notion in the words 
of Phylo Byblius, the translator of Sanchoniatho :|| “It was the custom of 
the ancients, in the greatest calamities and dangers, for the governors of 
the city or nation, in order to avert the destraction of all, to devote their 
beloved son to be alain, as a price of redemption to the punishing [or aveng» 
ing} demons: and those so devoted were killed after a mystical manner.” 
‘This the hiatory of the king of Moab,§ when he was in great distress in 
his war against Israel and Judah, informs usof; who "then took his eldest 
aon, that should have reigned in his stead, and offered him for a burnt- 
offering upon the city wall.” This also the Jewish prophet Micah im- 
plies, when he inquires, ‘‘ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God? Shall I come before him with burnt- 
offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thou- 
ands of rams, and ten thousands of fat kids of the goats? Shall I give 
my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul?” No certainly, “For he hath shewed thee, O man, what is good, 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and tolove mercy, 
and to humble thyself to walk with thy God ?” 

It in trae, God did here try the faith and obedience of Abraham to him- 
self, whether they were as strong as the Pagans exhibited to their dem: 
ot idols, yet did he withel take effectual care, and that by « miraculous in- 
terposition also, to prevent the execution, and provided himeelf a ram, as 
8 vicarious substitate, to supply the place of Isaac, immediately :** “ And 
the angel of the Lord called unto Abraham, and said, Abraham, Abraham ; 
and he said, Here am I. And he said, Lay not thine band upon the la i 
neither do thou any thing unto him; for now I know that thou fearest 
God, secing thon hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me. And 
Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold a ram caught ia « 

© Ibid. aasit. 35, + Esek. xvi. 20, 21. Wisd, xii, 
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thicket by his horns; and Abraham went and took the ram, and offered 
him for a burnt-offering in the atead of his son.” Thus though Jephthah* 
has, by many, been thought to have vowed to offer up his only daughter 
and child for a sacrifice, and that as bound on hia, upon supposition of his 
vow by a divine law, Lev. xxvii. 28, 29. of which opinion I was once my- 
self; yet upon more mature consideration, I have, for some time, thought 
this to be a mistake, and that his vow extended only to her being devoted 
to serve God at the tabernacle, or elsewhere, in a state of perpetual vir- 
ginity ; and that neither thet law did enjoin any human sacrifices, nor do 
‘we meet with any example of its execution in this sense afterwards. Philo 
Dever mentions any such law, no wore than Josephus: and when Josephus 
had thought that Jephthah had made such a vow, and execated it, he is so 
far from hinting at its being done in compliance with any law of God, 
that he expressly condemns him for it, as having acted contrary thereto; 
or, in hig own words,t “ as having offered an oblation neither conformable 
to the law, nor acceptable to God, nor weighing with himself what opinion 
the hearers would have of such a practice.” 

7. That Isaac being at this time, according to Josephus,} who is herein 
juatly followed by Archb. Usher,|| no less than twenty five years of age, 
and Abraham being, by consequence, one hundred and twenty-five, it is not 
to be supposed that Abraham could bind Isaac, in order to offer him in na- 
crifice, but by his own free consent: which free consent of the party who 
is to be offered seems absolutely necessary in all such cases: and which 
free consent St. Clement, aa well as Josephus, distinctly takes notice of on 
this occasion. St. Clement describes it thue: “‘§Isaac being fully per- 
suaded of what he knew was to come, cheerfully yielded himself up for a 
sacrifice. And for Josephus, after] introducing Abraham in a pathetic 
speech, laying before Isaac the divine command, aud exhorting him pe- 
tiently and joyfully to submit to it, he tells us, that Isaac very cheerfully 
consented ;” and then introduces him as giving a short, but very pious 
answer, acquiescing in the proposal ; and adds, that “ he then immediately 
and readily went to the altar to be sacrificed.” Nor did Jephthah** per- 
form his rash vow, whatsoever it were, till his daughter had given her 
consent to it. 

8, It appears to me that Abraham never despaired entirely of the inter- 
position of Providence for the preservation of Issac, although in obedience 
to the command he prepared to sacrifice him to God. This seems to me 
intimated in Abraham’s words to his servants on the third day, when he 
was in sight of the mountain on which he was to offerhis son Isanc;++ 
“* We will go and worship, and we will come again to you.” As also in 
his anawer to his son, when he inquired, “‘ Behold the fire and the wood, 
but where is the lamb for a burnt offering?" And Abraham said, “My 
kon, God will provide himselfa lamb for a burnt-offering.” Both these pas- 
eages look, to me, somewhat like such an expectation. However, 

9. It appears most evident, that Abraham, and I suppose Isaac also, 
firmly believed, that if God should permit Isaac to be actually slain as a 
sacrifice, he would certainly and speedily raise him again from the dead. 
This, to be sure, is supposed in the words already quoted, that both “he 
and his son would go and worship, aud come again to the servants :” and 
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in clearly and justly collected from this history by the author to the Hebrews, 
chap. xi. 17, 18,19. “ By faith Abraham when he was tried offered up 
Issac, and he that had received the promiees offered up his only begotten, 
of whom it was said, that in Isaac shall thy seed be called ; accounting, or 
Feazoning, that God was able to raise him from the dead.” And this rea~ 
toning was at once very obvious, and wholly undeniable; that since God 
was troth itself, and had over and over promised that he would “* *mul- 
tiply Abraham exceedingly; that he should be a father of many nations ; 
that his name should be no longer Abram, but Abraham, because a father 
of many natione God bad made him, &c.; that Sarai his wife should be 
called Sarah, that he would bless her, and give Abraham son sleo of her, 
and that he would bless him, and she should become nations, and kings of 
people should be of her, &c.; and that in Isaact should hia seed be called.” 
And since withal it is here supposed, that Isaac was to be slain as a sacri- 
fice, before he was married, or had any seed, God wa, for certain, obliged 
by his promises, in these circumstances, to raise Ienac again from the dead ; 
and thia was an eminent instance of that faith whereby “Abraham be- 
lieved God, and it was imputed to him for righteousness,” viz. that if God 
should permit Isaac to be sacrificed, he would certainly and quickly raise 
him up again from the dead,|| ‘‘ from whence also he received him in a 
»” ag the author to the Hebrews here justly observes, 

10. That the firm and just foundation of Abraham’s faith and assurance 
in God for such a resurrection, was this, besides the general consideration 
of the divine veracity, that during the whole time of his sojourneying in 
strange countries, in Canaan and ever since he had ‘Leen called out 
of Chaldea or Mesopotamia at seventy-five years of age, he had§ had 
constant experience of a spei of an overruling, of a kind and gracious 
providence over him, till this his 125th year, which against all human 
views had continually blessed him, and enriched him, and, i elder age, 
had given him firet Ishmael by Hagar, and afterwards promised him Isaac 
to spring from his own body now dead, **and from the deadness of Sarah’s 
womb, when she was past age, and when it ceased to be with Sarah 
after the manver of women, {}and had actually performed that and every 
other promise, how improbable soever that performance had appeared, he 
had ever made to him, and this during fifty entire years together : sa that 
although at his first exit out of Chaldea, or Mesopotamie, he might have 
‘been tempted to stagger at such a promise of God through unbelief,t} yet 
might he now, after fifty years’ constant experience, be justly “strong” in 
faith, giving glory to God; as being fully persuaded, that what God bad 
promised, the resurrection of Isaac, ‘‘he was both able and willing to 

form.” 

41, That thie assurance, therefore, that God, if he permitted Ienac to 
be slain, would infallibly raise him again from the dead, entirely alters the 
atate of the case of Abraham's sacrificing Isaac to the true God, from that 
of all other human sacrifices whatsoever offered to false ones, all those 
others being doue without the least promise or prospect of such a resurrec- 
tion; and this indeed tekes away all pretence of injustice in the divine 
command, as well as of all inhumanity or cruelty in Abraham's obedience 
to it. 

* Gen. avi. 2, 4, 6,6, 16. 4 Gen. xxi. 12, 
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12, That, upon the whole, this command to Abraham, and what fol- 
lowed upon it, looks so very like an intention of God to typify or represent 
beforehand in Jeaac, “a beloved,” or “‘ only begotten son,” what was to 
happen long afterwards to the grext “Son and Seed of Abraham,” the 
‘Messiah, the beloved and “the only begotten of the Father, whose day 
Abraham sew by faith beforehand, and rejoiced to see it,”* viz, that "he 
by the determinate counsel! and foreknowledge of God should be crucified, 
and slain,” tas a sacrifice, and should ‘ be raised aguin the third day,” and 
this at Jerusalem also; and that, in the mean time, God would accept of 
the sacrifices of rama, and the like animals, at the same city, Jerusalem, 
that one capnot easily avoid the application. This seems the reason why 
Abrabam was obliged to go to the land of Moriah, or Jeruealem, and why 
it is noted, that it was‘ the third day”} that he came to the place, which 
implies that the return back, after the slaying of the sacrifice, would natu- 
rally be “the third day” also: and why this sacrifice was not Ishmeel 
*« the son of the flesh” only, but Isaac the son by promise, the beloved son. 
of Abraham, and why Ieaac was styled the only son, or only begotten son 
of Abraham, though he had Ishmael besides ; and why Isaac himself was to 
bear the wood|| on which he was to be sacrificed ;§ and why the place was 
no other than the land of Moriah, or vision, i, e. most probably a place 
where the Shechinah or Messiah had been seen, and God by him wor- 
shipped, even before the days of Abraham, and where lately lived, and 
perhaps now lived, Melchisedeck, the grand type of the Messiah (who 
might then possibly be present at the sacrifice,) and why this secrifice was 
to be offered either on the mountain called afterwards distinctly Moriah, 
where the temple stood, and where all the Mosaic sacrifices were afterward, 
to be offered, as Josephus** and the generality suppose, or perhaps, as 
others suppose, that where the Messiah himself was to be offered its 
neighbour mount Calvary. This seems also the reeson why the ram was 
substituted as 2 vicarious sacrifice instead of Isaac. These circumstances 
seem to me very peculiar and extraordinary, and to render the present by~ 
pothesis extremely probable. Nor perbaps did St. Clement mean any thing 
else, when in his forecited passage, he says, That “ Inanc was fully per- 
suaded of what he knew was to come,” and therefore “ cheerfully yielded 
himeelf up for sacrifice.” Nor indeed coes that name of this place, Jeho- 
veh Jireh, which continued till the days of Moses, and signified, God will 
see, or rather God will provide, seem to be given it by Abraham, on any 
other account, than that God would there, in the fulness of time, “ provide 
himself a lamb (that Lamb of Godt} which was to take away the sins of 
the world) for a burnt-offering.” 

But now, if, after all, it be objected, that how peculiar, and how typical 
soever the circumstances of Abraham and Isanc might be in themselves, of 
which the heathens about them could have little notion, yet such a divine 
command to Abraham for slaying his beloved son Isaac, must however be 
of very ill example to the Gentile world, and that it probably did either 
first occasion, or at least greatly encourage their wicked practices in offer~ 
ing their children for sacrifices to their idole, I answer by the next con- 
sideration : 

18. That this objection is eo far from truth, that God’s public and mira- 
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culous probibition of the execution of this command to Abraham, (which 
command iteelf the Gentiles would not then at all be surpri: because 
it wns so like to their own usual practices,) as well as \betitation 
of a vicarious oblation, reems to have been the very occesion of the imme- 
diate abolition of those impious sacrifices by Tethmosis, or Amosis, among 
the neighboaring Egyptians, and of the subatitution of more inoffensive 
ones there instead of them. ‘Take the account of this abolition, which we 
shall presently prove was about the time of Abraham’s offering up his son 
Taaac, as it is preserved by Porphyry, from Manetho, the famons Egyptian 
historian and chronologer, which is almost cited from Porphyry, by Euse- 
biue and Theodoret: ‘ Amosia," says Porphyry, abolished the law for 
slaying of men in Heliopolis of Egypt, as Manetho bears witness in his 
book of Antiquity and Piety, They were sacrificed to Juno, and were exe 
amined, aa were the pure calves, that were also sealed with them ; they were 
sacrificed three in a day. In whose stead Amosis commanded that men of 
wax, of the eame number, should be substituted,” 

Now I have lately shown, that these Egyptians had Abraham in great 
veneration, and that all the wisdom of those Egyptians, in which Moses was 
afterward learned, was derived from no other than from Abraham, Now 
it appears evidently by the forecited passage, that the firet abolition of these 
human sacrifices, and the substitution of waxen images in their stead, and 
particularly at Heliopolis, in the north-east part of Egypt, in the neigh- 

wurhood of Beersheba, in the south of Palestine, where Abraham now 
lived, at the distance of about a hundred and twenty miles only, was, in 
the days, and by the order of Tethmosis or Amosis, who was the first of the 
Egyptian kings, after the expulsion of the Phenician shepherds. Now 
therefore we are to inquire, when this Tethmosis or Amosis lived, and come 
pare his time with the time of the sacrifice of Isaac. Now, if we look at 
tay chronological table, published A. D. 1721, we shall find that the hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth of Abrabam, or, which is all one, the twenty- 
fifth year of Ieaac, falls into A. M. 2578, or into the thirteenth year of 
Tethmosis or Amosis, which is the very middle of his twenty-five years’ 
reign; #0 that this abolition of human sacrifices in Egypt, and substitution 
of others in their room, seema to have been occasioned by the solemn pro- 
hibition of such a sacrifice in the case of Abraham, and by the following 
substitution of @ ram in its stead: which account of thie matter not only 
takes away the groundless suspicions of the moderns, but shews the great 
seasonableness of the divine prohibition of the execution of this command 
to Abraham, at probably the direct occasion of putting a stop to the bar 
hviy fg the Egyptians in offering human sacrifices, and that for many, if 
not for all generations afterward. 








DISSERTATION ILE. 
Tacitus’ Accounts of the Origin of the Jewish Nation, and of the Particulara 
of the last Jewish War, that the former was probably written in opposition 
- to Josephus’ Antiquities, and thet the latter was for certain almast all directly 
taken from Josephus’ History of the Jewish War. 
~ Srvos Tacitus, the famous Roman historian, who bes written more 
largely and professedly about the origin of the Jewish nation, about the 
chorography of Judea, end the last Jewish war under Cestius, Vespasien, 
¢ Marsh, p. 301. 
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sud Titus, than any other old Roman historian; and since both Josephus 
and Tacitua were in favour with the same Roman emperors, Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian ; and since Tacitus was an eminent pleader and writer 
of history at Rome during the time, or not long after oar Josephua had 
been there studying the Greek language, reading the Greek booke, and 
writing his own works in the same Greek language, which language was 
almost oniversally known at Rome in that age; and since therefore it ja next 
to impossible to suppose that Tacitus could be unacquainted with the writings 
of Joeephus, it cannot butbe highly proper to compare their accounts of Judea, 
of the Jews, and of Jewish affairs, together. Nor is it other than a very 
surprising paradox to me, how it has been possible for learned men, par- 
ticularly for the several learned editors of Josephus and Tacitus, to be so 
very silent about this matter es they have hitherto been, especially when 
not only the correspondence of the authors as to time and place, but the 
likeness of the subject, matter, and circumstances, is so very remarkable: 
nay, indeed, since many of the particular facta belonged peculiarly to 
the region of Judea, and to the Jewish nation, and are such as could hardly 
be taken by a foreigner from any other author than from our Josephus, 
this strange silence ia almost unaccountable, if not inexcusable, The two 
ouly other writers whom we know of, whence such Jewish affaira might be 
supposed to be taken by Tacitus, who never appears to have been in Judea 
himeelf, are Justus of Tiberias, a Jewish historian, contemporary with Jose- 
hus, and one Antonius Julianus, once mentioned by Minutius Felix, in 
Octavius, sect 33. as having written on the same subject with Josephus, 
and both already mentioned by me on another occasion, Dissert. 1. As to 
Justus of Tiberias, he could not be the historian whence Tacitus took his 
Jewish affaires, because, as we have seen in the place just cited, the prin- 
cipal passage in Tacitus of that nature, concerning Christ, and his suffer- 
ings under the emperor Tiberius, and by his procurator Pontius Pilate, was 
not there, as we know from the testimony of Photius, Cod. xxx. And aa 
to Antonius Julianus, his very name shows him to have been not a Jew, 
‘but a Roman. He is never mentioned by Josephus, and so probably knew 
no more of the country or affairs of Judea than Tacitus himself. He was, 
T suppose, rather an epitomizer of Josephus, and ao early as Tacitus, than 
an original historian himself before him. Nor could so exact a writer as 
Tacitus ever take up with such poor and almost unknown historians as 
these were, while Josephus’ seven books of the Jewish War were then 90 
common ; were in such great reputation at Rome; were attested to, and 
recommended by Vespasian and Titus, the emperors, by king Agrippa, and 
king Archelaua, and Herod, king of Chalcis; and he was there honoured 
with a statue: and these his books were deposited at the public library at 
Rome, as we know from Josephus himeelf, from Eusebius, and Jerome, 
while we never heard of any other of the Jews that had then and there 
any such attestations or recommendations. Some things indeed Tacitus 
might take from the Roman records of this war, I mean from the com- 
mentaries of Vespasian, which are mentioned by Josephus himself, in his 
own Life, sect. 65. and some others from the relations of Roman people, 
where the affairs of Rome were concerned; as also other affairs might be 
remembered by ald officers and soldiers that had been in the Jewish war. 
Accordingly, I still suppose that Tacitus had some part of his information 
these ways, and particularly where he a little differs from, or makes additions 
to Josephus ; but then, as this will all reach no further than three or for 
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years during thls war, so will it by no means account for that abridgment 
of the geography of the country, and entire series of the principal facts of 
history thereto relating, which are in Tacitus, from the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanea, 240 years before the war, with which Antiochus both Josephus 
and Tacitus begin their distinct hietories of the Jews, preparatory to the 
history of this last war. , Nor could Tacitus take the greatest part of those 
earlier facts belonging to the Jewish nation from the days of Moses, or to 
Christ and Christians in the days of Tiberius, from Roman authors; of 
which Jewish and Christian affairs those authors had usually very little 
knowledge, and which the heathens generally did grossly pervert and shame~ 
fully falsify ; and this is 60 true as to Tacitus’ own accounts of the origin 
of the Jewish nation, that the reader may almost take aconstant rule, 
that when Tacitus contradicts Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities, he either tele 
direct falsehoods, or truths eo miserably disguised, as renders them little 
better than falsehoods, and hardly ever lights upon any thing relating to 
them that is trae and eolid, but when the same ie in those Antiquities at 
this day; of which matters more will be said in the notes on this history 
immediately following. 














HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
BOOK V. CRAP. If. 


Since we are now going to relate the final period of this famous city 
‘Jerusalem,] it seems proper to give an account of its original.*—The tra- 
ition ia, that the Jews ran away from the island of Crete, and settled 

themselves on the coast of Libys, and this at the time when Saturn was 
driven out of his kingdom by the power of Jupiter: an argument for it is 
fetched from their name. e mountain Ida is famous in Crete; and the 
neighbouring inhabitants are named Idei, which, with a barborous augment, 
becomes the name of Judei [Jews.} Some say they were a people that 
were very numerous in Egypt under the reign of Isis, and that the 
Egyptians got free from that burden, by sending them into the adjacent 
countries, under their captains Hierosolymus and Judas. The greatest part, 
tay they, were those Ethiopians whom fear and hatred obliged to change 
their habitations, in the reign of king Cepheur.t There are those who 
report that they were Assyrians, who wenting lands got together, and ob- 
tained part of Egypt, and soon afterward settled themselves in cities of their 
own, in the land of the Heorews, and the parts of Syria that ley nearest 
to them.} Others pretend their origin to be more eminent, and that the 
Solymi, a people celebrated in Homer’s poems, were the founders of this 
nation, and gave this their own name Hierosolyma to the city which they 
built there.| 

Cuar. III] Many authors agree, that when once an infectious distemper 

‘was arisen in Egypt, and made men’s bodies impure, Bocchoris their king 





© Most of these stories are so entirely groundless. and so cox pecan to one another, 
that they do not deserve s serious confutation. It is strange Tacizus could persuade him- 
eelf thus orudely to eet them down. 
+ One would wonderhow Tacitus, or any heathen, could suppose the African Ethio- 
under Cepheus, who are known to be could bs the parents of the Jews, who 
are known to be Whites, 
¢ This account comes nearest the truth, and this Tacitus might bave from Josephus, 


imeelf, 
oF Te Tesied might have out of Jocephioe, Anti b. vii, chap. i, §2 
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wwent to the oracle of [Jupiter] Hammon, snd begged he would grant him 
some relief against this evil; and that he was enjoined to purge his nation 
of them, and to banish this kind of men into other countries as hutefal to 
the gods.* That when he had sought for, and gotten them all together, 
they were left in a vast denert ; that hereupon the rest devoted themselves 
to weeping and inactivity; but one of those exiles, Moses by name, advised 
them to look for no assistance from any of the gods, or from any of man- 
kind; since they had been abandoned by both, but bade them believe in 
him ag a celestial leader,t by whose help they had already gotten clear of 
their present miseries. ‘They agreed to it; end though they were un- 
acquainted with every thing, they began their journey at random. But 
nothing tired them 20 much as the want of water; and now they laid them- 
selves down on the ground to a great extent, as just ready to perish, when 
an herd of wild asses came from feeding, and went toa rock overahadowed 
by agrove of trees. Moses followed them, as conjecturing that there was 
[thereabouta] some grassy aoil, and ao he opened large sources of water for 
them. That was an ease to them; and when they had journeyed con- 
tinually|| six entire days, on the seventh day they drove out the inhabitants, 
and obtained those landa wherein their city and temple were dedicated, 

Crap. IV.] As for Moses, in order to secure the nation firmly to him- 
self, he ordained new rites, and such as were contrary to those of other men, 
All things are with them profane which with us are sacred; and again, 
those practices are allowed among them which are by us esteemed most 
abominable.§ 

They place the image of that animal in the most holy places, by whose 
re it was that they had escaped their wandering condition and their 

irst.' 

They sacrifice the rams by way of reproach to (Jupiter) Hammon, An 
ox is also sacrificed, which the Egyptians worship under the name of Apis.** 

They abstain from ewine’s flesh, as a mem: of that miserable destruc- 
tion which the mange, to which that creature is liable, brought on them, 
and with which they had been defiled.t+ 

That they bad endored a long famine they attest still hy their frequent 
fastings.t{ And that they stole the fruits of the earth, we have an argu- 
ment from the bread of the Jewa, which is unleavened. ||({ 

‘It is generally supposed that they rest on the seventh day,§§ because that 

© Strange doctrine to Josephus! who truly observes on this occasion, that the gods are 
angry not at bodily imperfoctiona, but at wicked practices, Apion. b. i. § 28. 

+ This believing in Mosea as in a celestial lender, teema a blind confassion of Tacitus, 
‘that Mores professed to have his laws from God, 

7 This looks also like a plain confession of Tacitus, that Moses bronght the Jaws 
eater out of « rock in grest plenty which he might bave from Josephus, Antiq. b. iii. 


obap. § 7. 

|| Strange indesd! that 600,000 men, shoutd travel above 200 miles, over the deserts. 
of Arabia, in six days, and conquer Judea the seventh. 

i not true in general, but only so far, that the Iaraclites wore by circumcision 
and other rites ta be Kept separate from the wicked and idolatrous nations about them. 

‘{ This strange atory contradicts what the same Tacitus will tell ne prosantly, that 
when Pompey went into the holy of holies he found no image there. 

** Thoes ara only guesses of Tacitus, or of hia heathen authors, but ao more, 

tt Sach memorials of what must have been very reproschful, are strangers to the rest 
of mankind, and without any probability. 

The Jews had but one solemn fast of old in the whole year, the great day of expiation, 

i] Unleavened bread wae only used at the passover. 

44 It ie very strange that Tacitas should not know ot confess that the Jews" seventh 
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day gave them [the first] rest from their labours, Besides which, they 
are idle on every seventh yeor,” ae being pleased with a lazy life. Othera 
say, that they do honour thereby to Saturn ;+ or perhaps the Idmi gave 
them thie part of their religion, who {as we have said above,] were expelled, 
together with Saturn, and who, as we have been informed, were the foun- 
ders of this nation; or elée it was because the etar Saturn moves in the 
highest orb, and of the seven planets exerts the principal part of that 
energy whereby mankind are governed: and indeed most of the heavenly 
bodies exert their power, and perform their courses according to the num- 
ber seven.t 

Cuar, V.) These rites, by what manner soever they were first begun, 
are supported by their antiquity.| The rest of their institutions are awk- 
ward,§ impure, and not ground by their pravity: for every vile fellow, 
despising the rights of his forefathers, brought thither their tribute and 
contributions, by which means the Jewish commonwealth was augmented. 
And because among themselves there is an unalterable fidelity and kindness, 
always ready at hand, but bitter enmity towards all others; they area 
people separated from others in their food, and in their beds; though they 
be the lewdest nation upon earth, yet wil) they not corrupt foreign wo- 
men,** though nothing be esteemed unlawful among themselves.t> 

They have ordained circumcision of the part used in generation, that 
they may thereby be distinguished from other people: the proselytes}{ to 
their religion have the same 

They are taught nothing sooner than to despise the gods, to renounce 
their country, and to have their parents, children, and brethren, in the 
utmost contempt :|\|} but still they take care to increase and multiply, for it 
ie esteemed utterly unlawful to kill any of their children. 

They also look on the souls of those thet die in battle, or are put to 
death for their crimes, as eternal. Hence comes their love of posterity, 
and contempt of death. 


day, and seventh year of rest, were in memory of the seventh, or esbbith day's 
reat, after the six daya of creation. Every Jew, as well as every Christian, could have 
informed him of those matters. 

© A strange hypothesis of the origin of the sabbatic year, and all withovt good foun- 
ae es ‘Tacitus probably had never heard of the Jews’ year of jubilee; so be says no. 
ing of it. 

+ Asif the Jewa in the days of Moses, or long before, knew that the Greeks and 
Romans would long afterward call the seventh day of the week Saturn's day; whioh Dio 
observes waa not so called of old time: And it is a question whetber before the Jews fell 
into idolatory, they ever beard of such a star, oF god, as Saturn, Amos. v, 26. Acts vil. 48, 

} That the sun, moon, and stars, rule over the affairs of mankind, was an heathen, 
and not a Jewiah notion ; neither Jews nor Christiane were permitted to deal in aatro™ 
q [irae ot uclles ee Ft ee oe 

is acknowledgment e antiquity of Mi and of his Jewish sett): 
what the heatben cared not always toowns eet ee, 
ti What these pretended aw! and impure institutions were, Tacitus does not 
adam 

{Josephus shows the contrary, as to the law of Moses, contra Apiaa, bs ii. § 22, 

+t rs igh, ote s er eaanton cf the Jews, 

n entirely false character, and contrary to their many lawe against uncleanness, 
See Jonophus, Anti bil cinp $2. vw 
8 prot ‘of juatice only, not lytes of the gate, 

ii How ete agree with that ‘taaltersble Sdchty and kindness which Tacitus told 

us the Jows had towards one another? unless he only meava that the 


preferred the 
rine witha pate their nearest relations, which is the bighest pies of Jewish 
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They derivetheir custom of burying* instead of burning their dead from 
the Egyptisns they have also the same care of the dead with them, and 
the same persuasion about the invisible world below; but of the gods 
above, their opinion is contrary to theirs. The Egyptians worship abun- 
dance of animals, and images of various sorts. 

The Jews have no notion of any more than one divine Being,t and that 
known only by the mind. They esteem auch to be profane who frame 
images of gods out of perishable matter, and in the shape of men. That 
this Being ia supreme, and eternal, and immutable, and unperishable, is 
their doctrine, Accordingly, they have no images in their cities, much 
Jess in their temples; they never grant this piece of flattery to kings, or 
thie kind of honour to emperors.{ But because their priests, when they 
play on the pipe and timbrels, wear ivy round their heads, and a golden 
vine has been found in their temple, some have thought that they wor- 
shipped our father Bacchus, the conqueror of the East; whereas the cere- 
monies of the Jewe do not at all agree with those of Bacchus, for he ap- 
pointed rites that were of a jovial nature, and fit for festivals, while the 
practices of the Jews are absurd and sordid. 

Cuar, VI.) The limits of Judea easterly are bounded by Arabia: Egypt 
Ties on the south; on the west are Phenicia and the {great} sea. They 
have a prospect of Syria on their north quarter, as at some distance from 
them.§ 

The bodies of the men are healthy, and such as will bear great Inbours, 

‘They have not many showers of rain: their soilis very fruitful; the pro- 
duce of their land is like ours, in great plenty. 

They have also, besides ours, two trees peculiar to themselves, the 
balsam tree, and the palm tree. Their groves of palms are tall and beau- 
tiful. The balsam tree is not very large. As soon as any branch is 
swelled, the veins quake as for fear, if you bring an iron knife to cut them. 
They are to be opened with the broken piece of a stone, or with the shell 
ofa fish. The juice is useful in physic. 

Libanus is their principal mountain, and is very high, and yet, what is 
very strange to be related, it is almost ehadowed with trees, and never free 
from snow, ‘The same mountain supplies the river Jordan with water, and 
affords it ite fountains also. Nor is this Jordan carried into the sea ; it passes 
through one und a second lake, undiminished, but is stopped by the third.** 

* This custom ia at least a9 old among the Hebrews as the days of Abraham and the 
Care of Macphelab, long before the Israelites went into Egypt, Gen. xxiii, 1—20. and 
XY, , 

+ There are very valuable confestions which Tacitus here makee as to the unspotted 
piety of the Jewish nation, in the worship of one infinite, invisible God, and absolute 
rejection of images ; nay, of the image of the emperor Caius himeelf, or of affording it 
1 plaoe in their temple, 

‘t All thene concessions were to be learned from Josephus, and almost only from him ; 
‘out of whom therefore I conclude Tacitus took the finest part of his character of the Jews. 

A This partioular fact, that there was a golden vine in the front of the Jewish temple, 
was in all probobility taken by Tacitus out of Josephus ; but as the Jowish pricsts were 
uever adorned with ivy, the signal of Bacchus, how Tacitus came to imagine this, I 


cannot tell. 

§ Seo the chor of Judea in Josephus, Of the War, iii, § 3. whence most 
petty Tacitus Fete esr bridgment of it. At oomes in both authors naturally 

re Veapasian’s first campaign, 

The latter branch of this, Tacitos might have taken from Josephus, Of the War, by 
ii. chap. iil. § 2, 3, 4. the other is not in the present copiss. . 

‘*® These accounts of Jordas, of its fountains derived from Mount Libsnus, and of the 

22 
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‘This third lake is vastly great in circumference, as if it were anea.* It 
in of an ill taste, and is pernicious to the adjoining inhabitants by its strong 
smell, The wind raises no waves there, nor will it maintain either fishes, 
or such birds as use the water, The reason is uncertain, but the fact is 
thus, that bodies cast into it are borne up a8 by somewhat solid. Those 
who can, and those who cannot swim, are equally borne up by it.t At 
@ certain time of the year it casts out bitumen ;} the manner of gathering 
it, like other arts, has been taught by experience. The liquor is of ita 
own nature of a black colour; and, if you pour vinegar upon it, it clings 
together, and swims upon the top. Those whose business it is, take it 
into their hands, and pull it into the upper parts of the ship, after which it 
follows, without further attraction, and fille the ship full, till you cut it 
off; nor can you cut it off either with a brass or an iron instrument; but 
it cannot bear the tonch of blood, or of a cloth wet with the menstrual 
purgations of women, as the ancient authors say. But those that are ac- 
quainted with the place assure us, that thore waves of bitumen are driven 
along, and by the hand drawn to the shore, and that when they are dried 
by the warm steams, froma the earth, and the force of the eun, they are cut 
in pieces with axes and wedges, as timber and stones are cut in pieces. 

Cuar. VIL.] Not far from this lake are those plains, which are related 
to have been of old fertile; and to have had many cities full of people,|| 
‘but to have been burnt up by a stroke of lightning; it is aleo said, that 
the footeteps of that destruction still remain, and that the earth itselr 
appears as burnt earth, and has lost its nataral fertility; and that, as an 
argument thereof, all the plants that grow of their own accord, or are 
planted by the hand, whether they arrive at the degree of a herb, or of a 
flo or at complete maturity, become black and empty, and as it were 
vanish into ashea, As for myself, as I am willing to allow that these once 
famous cities were barnt by fire from heaven, so would I suppose that the 
earth is infected with the vapour of the lake, and the spirit [or air] that is 
over it thereby corrupted, and that by this means the fruits of the earth, 
both corn and grapes, rot away, both the soil and the air being equally 
unwholesome. 

‘The river Belus does aleo run into the sea of Judea, and the sands that 
are collected ubout its mouth, when they mix nitre with them, are melted 
into glass; this sort of shore is but small, but its sand, for the ue of those 
that carry it off, is inexhaustible, 

Cuar. VIL.) A great part of Judea is composed of scattered villages ; 
it has alec larger towns: Jerusalem is the capital city of the whole nation. 
In that city there was a temple of immense wealth; in the firet parte that 
are fortified are the city itelf, next it is the royal palace. The temple is 
tO. it runs through, and its ato] by the thi 
tee lakes kna rons bya revs ppage by the third, are exactly agreeable to Jossphus, 

an er! than 580 furlongs long, and 150 broad, in Josephus, Of tho War, b. v. 
al i. § 4. 

4 tebe way, that a man could not sink into the water of this lake eo deep as the 

am 












{Josephus never says that this bitumen was cast out at a certain time of the year 
iy, and Strabo says the direct contrary, but Pliny agrees with Taoitun, 

(I ‘his is axzetly acoording to Josephus, and must have been taken from him in the 
place forecited, and that particularly, because it ia pecaliar to him, ao fer as I Know. ia 
ty ei an Feat thought the con were in oe very same place where now the iske 
ia; hut Jorephus and Tacitus say they were in its neighbourhood only, whioh is Mf. 
Roland's opinion ala = at 
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enclosed in its most inward reccases. A Jew can come no farther than the 
gates; all but the priests are excluded by their threshold, While the East 
wes under the dominion of the Assyrians, the Medes, and the Persians, the 
Jews were of all slaves the moet despicable.* 

+ After the dominion of the Macedonians prevailed, King Antiochus 
tried to conguer their superstition, and to introduce the cuatoms of the 
Greeks; but he was disappointed of his design, which was to give this 
moat profligate nation a change for the better, and that was by his war 
with the Parthians, for at this time Arsacea had fallen off [from the Mace- 
donians.] Then it was that the Jews sct kings over them, because the 
Macedonians were become weak, the Parthians were not yet very powerful, 
and the Romans were very remote; which kings, when they had been ex- 
pelted by the mobility of the vulgar, and had recovered their dominion by 
‘war, attempted the same things things that kings used to do, I mean they 
introduced the deatruction of cities, the slaughter of brethren, of wives, and 
parents, but still went on in their superstition; for they took upon them 
withal the honourable dignity of the high priesthood, as a firm security to 
their power and authority. : 

Cnar. IX.] The firet of the Romans that conquered the Jews was Caius 
Pompieus, who entered the temple by right of victory. Thence the report 
was every where divulged, that therein was no image of a god, but an 
empty piace, and mysteries, most eecret places that have nothing in them. 
The walls of Jerusalem were then destroyed, but the temple continued still. 
Soon afterward arose @ civil war among us; and when therein these pro- 
vinces were reduced under Marcus Antonius, Pacorus, King of the Fax 
thians, got possession of Judea, but was himeelf slain by Paulus Ventidius, 
and the Parthians were driven beyond Euphrates: and for the Jews, 
Caius Sosius subdued them, Antonius gave the kingdom to Herod: and 
when Augustus conquered Antonius, he still augmented it. 

‘After Herod's death, one Simon, without waiting for the disposition of 
Crear, took upon him the title of King, who was brought to punishment 
by (or under) Quintilius Varus, when he was president of Syria, After- 
ward the nation was reduced, and the children of Herod governed it in 
three partitions, 

Under Tiberius, the Jews bad rest. After some time they were enjoined 
to place Caius Cresar’s in the temple; but rather than permit thst, 
they took up arms;} which sedition was put an end to by the death of 









Cmsar, 

Claudius, after the kings were either dead or reduced to smaller do- 
minions, gave the province of Judea to Roman knights, or to freed men, 
to be governed by them. Among whom was Antonius Felix, one that 
exercined all kind of barbarity and extravagance, as if he had royal au- 
thority, but with the disposition of a alave. He had married Druailla, the 
grand-daughter of Antonius, so that Felix was the grand-daughter’s hus- 
band, and Claudius the grandson of the same Antonius. 


ta A greet slander egainet the Joma, without any jost foundation, Josephus would 
wk Sr asec St me ome Swat 
sok Ula ovement peeeeet ete aet baners it at rm, 
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ANNAL.—Boox XII. 

Bur he that was the brother of Pallas, whose surname was Felix, did 
not act with the same moderation [as did Pallas himeelf.] He had been 
a good while ago set over Judea, and thought he might be guilty of all 
sorts of wickedness with impunity, while he relied on so sure an authority. 

The Jews had almost given a specimen of sedition: and even after the 
death of Caius was known, and they had not obeyed his command, there 
remained a degree of fear lest some future prince should renew that com- 
mand, [for the setting up the prince's statue in their temple.] And in 
the mean time Felix, by the use of unseasonable remedies, blew up the 
coals of sedition into a flame, and was imitated by his partner in the go- 
vernment, Ventidius Cumanas, the country being thus divided between 
them, that the nation of the Galileans were under Cumanus, and the Sama- 
ritana under Felix: which two nations were of old at variance, but now, 
out of contempt of their governors, did lees restrain their hatred: they 
then began to plunder one another, to send in parties of robbers, to lie in 
wait, and sometimes to fight battles, and withal to bring spoils and prey to 
the procurators, [Cumanus and Felix.} © Whereupon these procuratore 
‘began to rejoice: yet, when the mischief grew considerable, soldiera were 
sent to quiet them, but the soldiers were killed ; and the province had been 
in the flame of war, had not Quadratus, the President of Syria, afforded 
his assistance. Nor was it long in dispute whether the Jews, who had 
killed the soldiers in the mutiny, should be put to death: it was agreed 
they should die; only Cumanus and Felix occasioned a delay, for Claudius, 
upon hearing the causes as to this rebellion, had given [Quadratus] au- 
thority to determine the case, even as to the procurators themselves: but 
Quadratus showed Felix among the judges, and took him into his seat of 
judgment, on purpose that he might discourage his accusers. So Cu- 
manus was condemned for those flagitious actions of which both he and 
Felix had been guilty, and peace was restored to the province.* 





HISTORY.—Boox V. Cuar. X. 


However, the Jews had patience till Gessivs Florus was made pro- 
curator. Under him it was that the war began. Then Ceetius Gallus, 
the President of Syria, attempted to appease it, and tried several battles, 
but generally with ill enccess, 

Upon hie death,t whethor it came by fate, or that he was weary of his 
life is uncertain, Veepasian had the fortune by his reputation, and excellent 
officers, and a victorious army, in the space of two summera, to make 
himself master of all the open country, and of all the cities, Jeruealem 
excepted, 

(Flavias Vespasianus, whom Nero had chosen for his general, 
the Jewish war with three legions. Histor. b. i, chap. 16] oe 

The next year, which was employed in a civil war [at home,] so far as 
the Jews were concerned, passed over in peace. When Italy was pacified, 
the care of foreign parts was revived. The Jews were the only people 





* He a to be ri mistake about the Jewish affairs in Tacitus, Soe Of the 





P 
hus says nothing of the death of Cestius ; it is 
hue say nothing us; #0 Tacitus seems to know nothing 
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that atood out, which increased the rage [of the Romans.) It was also 
thought most proper that Titua should stay with the army, to prevent any 
accident or miafortune which the new government might be liable to. 

(Vespasian had put an end to the Jewish nation: the siege of Jerusalem 
was the only enterprise remaining, which was 2 work hard and difficult, but 
rather from the nature of the mountain, and the obstinacy of the Jewish euper- 
stition, than because the besieged had atrength enough to undergo the dis- 
tresses (of a siege.] We have already informed [the reader] that Vespasian 
had with him three legions, well exercised in war. Histor. book if. chap. 5.] 

‘When Vespasien waa a very young man, it was promised him that he 
should arrive at the highest pitch of fame: but what did first of all seem 
to confirm the omen, was his triumphs, and consulship, and the glories of 
his victories over the Jews. When be had once obtained theee, he believed 
it was portended that he should come to the empire.* 

There in between Judea and Syria a mountain and a god, both called by 
the name of Carmel, though our predecessors have informed us that this 
god had no image, and no temple, and indeed no more than an altar and 
solemn worship, Vespasian was once offering a eacrifice there, at a time 
‘when he had eome secret thought in his mind; the priest, whose name was 
Basilades, when he over and over looked at the entrails, said “ Vespasian, 
whatever thou art about, whether the building of thy house, or enlat 
ment of thy lands. or augmentation of thy slaves, thou art granted a mighty 
seat, very large bounds, an huge number of men, These doubtful answers 
‘were soon spread about by fame, and at this time were explained; nor was 
any thing 20 much in public vogue, and very many discourses of that 
nature were tarde before him, and the more because they foretold what he 
expected, 

fucianus and Vespasianus went away, having fully agreed on their de- 
tigns; the former to Antioch, the latter to Cesarea, Antioch is the capital 
of Syria, and Cesarea the capital of Judea. The commencement of Ves~ 
pasian’s advancement to the empire was at Alexandria, when Tiberius 
Alexander made such haste, that he obliged the legions to take the oath of 
fidelity to him on the calends of July, which was ever after celebrated as 
the day of his inauguration, althought the army in Judea had taken that 
oath on the fifth of the nones of July, with that eagerness that they would 
not stay for his son Titus, who was then on the road, returning out of 
Syria, chap.79. Veepasian delivered over the strongest part of his forces 
to Titus, to enable him to finish what remained of the Jewish war. Hist. 
book iv, chap. 51, 

During these months in which Vespasian continued at Alexandria, wait- 
ing for the usual set time of the summer gales of wind, which stayed for 
settled fair weather at sea, many miraculous events happened, by which 
the good will of Heaven, and e kind of inclination of the Deity in his favour 
was declared. 








* Josephus taker notice in general of these many omens of Vespatian's advancement 
te the sre tnd ditinetly adds his own prediction of it aleo, Aatig. b ¥. 
chap. vitie § 5, 9. 

{ Thia ‘although’ seems to imply that Vespasian was proclaimed emperor in Judea 
before he was ao proclaimed at Alexandria, as the whole history of Josephus implies, 
and the place where now Vespasian was, being no other than Jades, requires also, though 
the inauguration day might be celebrated afterward from his frst proclamation at 
great city of Alexandria, ouly then the nones and ides in Tacitus ad Suctonius most 
be of June, and not of July. 
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‘A certain man of the vulgar sort at Alexandria, well known for the de- 
cay of his eyes, knecled down by him and groaned, and begged of him the 
cure of his blindness, as by the admonition of Serapis, that god which thie 

titious nation worships above others. He also desired thet the em- 
peror would be pleased to put some of his spittle upon the balle of his eyes. 
‘Another infirm man there, who was lame of and, prayed Cesar, as by 
the same god’s suggestion, to tread upon him with his foot. Vespasian 
at first begun to laugh at them, and to reject them, and when they were 
instant with him, he sometimes feared he should have the reputation of a 
vain person, and sometimes upon the solicitation of the infirm, he flattered 
himeelf, and others flattered him with the hopes of succeeding, At last he 
ordered the physicians to give their opinion, whether this sort of blindness 
and lameness were curable by the art of man or not? The physicians 
answered uncertainly, that the one had not his visual faculty utterly des- 

, and that it might be restored, if the obstacles were removed; that 
the other's limbs were disordered, but if an healing virtue were made use 
of, they were capable of being made whole. Perhaps, said they, the gods 
are willing to assiat, and that the emperor is chosen by divine interposition : 
however, they said at last, that if the cures succeeded, Ceesar would have 
the glory, if not, the poor miserable objects would only be laughed at. 
‘Whereapon Vespasian imagined, that his good fortune would be universal, 
and that nothing on that account could be incredible, s0 he looked cheer- 
fully, and in the sight of the multitude, who stood in great expectation, he 
did what they desired him; upon which the lame hand was recovered, and 
the blind man saw immediately. Both these cures* are related to this day 
by those that were present, and when speaking falsely will get no reward, 








Boox V. Cuar. I. 


Ac the beginning of the same year, Titus Caesar, who was pitched upon 
by his father to finish the conquest of Judea, and while both he and hie father 
were private persone, was celebrated for his martial conduct, acted now 
with greater vigour, and hopes of reputation, the kind inclinations both of 
the provinces and of the armies striving one with another who should mont 
encourage him. He was also himself in a disposition to show that he was 
more than equal to his fortune; and when he appeared in arms, he did all 
things after such a ready and graceful way, treating all after euch an affable 
manner, and with such kind words, as invited the good- and good- 
wishes of all. He appeared also in his actions and in his place in the 
troops; he mixed with the common soldiers, yet without any stain to his 





*® The miraculous cures done by Vespasian are attested to both by Suetonius in Vea- 
pasian § 7. and by Bio, p 31%, wd ace to me well attested. Ou Saviour seems to 
have over-ruled the heathen oracle of Serapie to procure the divine approbation of Veas 
pasian’s dvancement to the empire of Rome, as he suggested the like approbation to 
the advancement of both Vespasiaa and Titus to Josephus, which twe were to be his 
chosen intruments in bringing on that terrible destruction upon the Jewish nstion, 
which he had threatened to execute by thess Roman armies Nor could any other 
generals than Vespasian and Titua, at that time, in human probability, have prevailed 
over the Jews and destroyed Jerusalem, as this whole history in Josephus implies. 
Josephus aluo every where supposes Vespasian and Titus raised up to commend 
Todea and Jerusalem, and to govern the Roman empire by divine Providenor. | 
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honour a8 a general.* He was received in Judea by three legions, the fifth, 
and the tenth, and the fifteenth, who were Vespasian’s old soldiers. Syria 
also afforded him the twelfth, and Alexandria soldiers out of the twenty. 
eecond and twenty-third legions, Twenty cohorts} of auxiliaries accom- 
panied, as also eight troops of horse. 

King Agrippa also wes there, and king Sohemue, and the auriliaries of 
king Antiochus, and a strong body of Arabians, who, aa is usual in nations 
that are neighbours to one another, went with their accustomed hatred 
against the Jewa, with many others out of the city of Rome, as every one’s 
hopes led him of getting early into the general’s favour, before others should 
prevent the:n. 

He entered into the borders of the enemies’ country with these forces, in 
exact order of war; and locking carefully about him, and being ready for 
battle, he pitched his camp not far from Jerusalem, 

Cuar, X.) When therefore he had pitched his comp, ss we said just 
now, before the walls of Jerusalem, he pompoutly showed his legions{ 
ready for an engagement, 

Cuar, XI,] The Jews formed their camp under the very walls [of the 
city ;] and if they succeeded, they resolved to venture further, but if they 
were beaten back, that was their place of refuge. When a body of cavalry§ 
were sent against them, and with them cohorts, that were expedite and 
nimble, the fight was doubtful; but eoon afterwards the enemies gave 

round, and on the following days, there were frequent skirmishes before 
the gates, till after many losees they were driven into the city. The 
Romans then betock themselves to the siege, for it did not seem honour- 
able to stay till the enemies were reduced by famine.{ The soldiers were 
very eager to expose themselves to dangers, part of them out of true valour, 
many out of a brutish fierceness, and out of a desire of rewards, 

Titus had Rome, and the riches and res of it, before his eyes; all 
which seemed to be too long delayed, unless Jeruealem could be soon 
destroyed. 

The city** stood on an high elevation, and it had great works and ram- 
parts to secure it, such as were sufficient for its fortification, had it been 
on plain ground, for there were two hills, of « vast height, which were en- 
closed by walls made crooked by art, or [naturally} bending inwards, that 
they might flank the besiegers, and cast darts on them side-ways, The 
extreme parts of the rock were craggy, and the towers, when they had the 


* This character of Titus agrees exactly with the history of onephn upon all occasions. 
+ Thene twenty cohorts, and eight troops of horse, are not directly enumerated by 
Josephus, Of the War, b. v. chap i. § 6. 

J Thie word in Tacitus, pompyusly showed his legione, looks as if that pompous show 
which was some months afterward in Josephus, ran in his mind, Of the War. b. v, 








chap. iz. § 1, 
q ‘Thea Art bick ings and battles near the walls of Jeratalem, are at large in Jotor 
phus, Of the War, b. v. chap. ii. 








sephus distinetly mentions these horsemen or cavalry, 600 in number, among 
whom Titus had like to have been slain or taken prisoner, Of the War. b. ¥, chap. 


liberation aud resolution, with this very reason, that it would be dis- 
tay till the Jews were starved out by famiae, is in Jossphus, OF the War, 
1. v, chap. xii. § 1. 

t+ ‘This desription of the city of Jerualem, ity two ill ts thee mall and fur 
&o, ara towers, in this placa at large in Josephus, Of the War, b. x. chap. iv. | Seo als 
Porpey’s siege, Antig. b. xiv. chap. iv. § 2. 
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advantage of the ground, were sixty feet high: when they were built on 
the plain ground, they were not built lower than 120 feet; they were of 
uncommon beauty, and to those who looked at them at a great distance, they 
seemed equal. Other walls there were beneath the royal palace, besides 
the tower of Antonia, with its top particularly conspicuous. It was called 
#0 by Herod, in honour of Marcus Antonins. , 

Cnar. XII.) The temple was like a citadel, having walls of its own 
which had more labour and pains bestowed on them tian the rest. The 
cloisters wherewith the temple was enclosed were an excellent fortification. 

‘They had « fountain of water that ran perpetually; and the mountains 
were hollowed under ground: they had moreover pools* and cisterna for 
the preservation of the rain water. ; 

They that built this city foresaw, that from the difference of their conduct 
of life from their neighbours they should have frequent wars; thence it 
came to pass, that they had provision for a long siege. After Pompey’s 
conquest also their fear and experience had taught them generally what 
they should want.+ 

Moreover, the covetous temper that prevailed under Claudius, gave the 
Jews an opportunity of purchasing for moneyt leave to fortify Jerusalem ; 
80 they built walls in time of pence, as if they were going to war, they being 
augmented in number by those rade multitudes of people that retire 
thither on the ruin of the other cities, for every obstinate fellow ran away 
thither, and there became more seditious than before. 

‘There were three captains, and as many armies. Simon had the re- 
motest and largest parts of the walls under him. John, who was also 
called Bar-Gioras, [the son of Gioras,] had the middle pre of the city 
under him: and Eleazar had fortified the temple itself. John and Simon 
‘were superior in multitude and strength of arms, Eleazar was euperior by 
his situation, but battles, factions, and burnings, were common to them all ; 
and a great quantity of corn was consumed by fire. After a while, John 
sent some, who, under the pretence of offering eacrifice, might alay Eleazar, 
and his body of troops, which they did, and got the temple under their 
power, So the city was now parted into two factions, until upon the 
coming of the Romans, this war abroad produced peace between those that 
‘were at home. 

Cnar. XIII.] Such prodigiesi| had happened, as this nation, which is 
superstitious enough in its own way, would not agree to expiate by the 
ceremonies of the Roman religion, nor would they atone the gods by 
sacrifices and vows, us these used do on the like occasions. Armies were 
seen to fight in the sky, and their armour looked of a bright light colour, 
and the temple shone with sudden fisshes of fire out of the clouds. The 

* Of these pools, see Josephus, Of the War. b. v. chap. xi. § 4. The cisterns are not 
menteoel Ey ‘him here, though they be mentioned by travellers. See Reland’s Palestine, 

This is Tacitus’ or the Romans’ own hypothesis, 

n ime ie st leer for oe ees build the ‘wale of Forancier, ie cane, ia alao 

‘acitus’ or the Romans’ own ia, : 
character of Claude neat to bad, at Ser hoge ale, sa ie Tasibn aud Geetenion 
Dio says, he was far from covetousness in particular. The others asem to bave misrepre- 
eented his meek and quiet temper, and learning, but without ambition, and his great kind- 
‘nose to the Jews, as the most contemptible folly. See Antig. b. xix. chap. iv. §& Ho 
wasindeed very much raled at first by a very bad minister, Pallea; and at lavt was ruled 
and Feito By ‘a very bad wife, Agrippina, 

W] Thee prodigies, and more, are at large in Josephus, Of the War. be vi. chap. ¥. § 3 
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doors of the temple were opened on a sudden, and a voice greater than 
haman was heard, that the gods were retiring, and at the same time there 
‘was e great motion perceived, as if they were going ont of it, which some 
esteemed to be causes of terror. The greater part had a firm belief that 
it was contained in the old sacerdotal books, that at this very time the East 
would prevail, and that some that came out of Judea should obtain the 
empire of the world, which obscure oracle foretold Vespasian and Titus; 
but the generality of the common people, as usual, indulged their own in- 
clinations, and when they had once interpreted all to forhode grandeur to 
themselves, adversity itself could not persuade them to change their minds, 
though it were from falsehood to truth.* 

‘We have been informed, that the number of the besieged, of every age, 
and of both sexes, male and female, was six hundred thousand.t There 
were weapons for all that could carry them, and more than could be 
expected, for their number were bold enough to do so. The men and the 
women were equally obstinate ; and when they supposed they were to be 
carried away captive, they were more afraid of life than of death, 

‘Against this city and nation Titus Cesar resolved to fight, by ramparts 
and ditches, since the situation of the place did not admit of taking it by 
storm or surprise. He parted the duty among the legiona: and there 
were no further engagements, until whatever had been invented for the 
taking of cities by the ancients, or by the ingenuity of the moderns, 
‘was got ready. 





Axnau. Boox XV. 


Nero, in order to stifle the rumour [as if himself had set Rome on fire,} 
ascribed it to those people who were hated for their wicked practices, and 
called by the vulgar, Christians: there he punished exquisitely. The 
author of this name was Christ, who in the reign of Tiberias was brought 
to punishment by Pontius Pilate, the procurator.{ For the present this 
pernicious superstition was in part suppressed, but it brake out again, not 
only over Judea, whence this mischief first sprang, but in the city of Rome 
also, whither do run from every quarter, and make a noise, all the flagrant 
and shameful enormities. At first, therefore, those were siezed who con- 
fessed, after a vast multitude were detected by them, and were convicted ; 
not so much as really guilty of setting the city on fire, but as hating all 
mankind ; nay, they made a mock of them as they perished, and destroyed 
them by putting them into the skins of wild beasts, and setting dogs upon 
them to tear them to pieces: eome were nailed to crosses, and others 
flamed to death: they were also used in the night-time instead of torches, 
for illumination, Nero had offered his own garden for this spectacle. He 
also gave them Circensian games, and dressed himeelf like the driver of 
a chariot, sometimes appearing among the common people, sometimes in 
the circle itself,: whence a commiseration arose, though the punishments 
were levelled at guilty persons, and such as deserved to be made the most 


* ‘These interpretations and refections are in Josephus, Of the War. b. vi. chap. ¥.§ 4. 

+ The number 600,000 for the besieged in no where in Josephus, but is there for the 
poor buried at the public charge. Of the War, b. v. chap. 7. which might be 
about the number of the besieged, under Cestiue Gallus, though there were many more 
afterward at Titus’ siege, as Josephus, implies, Of the Wer, b. vi. chap. ix § 8. 

{ This passage seems to have been taken dit from Josephus’ famous testimony 
gouceraing Christ and the Christians, Anti b. xvil chap. ii, of which see Dissertation 
¥ before. 
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flagrant examples, as if these people were destroyed, not for the public ad- 
vantage, but to satisfy the barbarous humour of one man. 

NB. Since I have set down all the vile calumnies of Tacitus upon the 
Christians aa well as the Jews, it will be proper, before I come to my 
observations, to set down two heathen records in their favour, and thoae 
hardly inferior in antiquity, and of much greater anthority than Tcitus; T 
mean Pliny’s Epistle to Trajan when he was proconsul of Bythinia, with 
‘Trajan’s answer or rescript to Pliny, cited by Tertullian, Eusebius, and 
Jerome. These are records of so great esteem with Havercamp, the last 
editor of Josephus, thet be thinka they not only deserve to be read, but 
almost to be learned hy heart alao 


Psrwy’s Erterie ro Trasan, 
About A.D. 112. 


S12,—It is my constant method to apply myself to you for the resolu- 
tion of all my doubts; for who can better govern my dilatory way of pro- 
ceeding, or instruct my ignorance? I have never been present at the 
examination of the Christians [by others,] on which account I am unac- 
quainted with what uses to be inquired into, and what, and how far, they 
use to be punished: nor are my doubts small, whether there be not a 
distinction to be made between the ages [of the accused,] and whether 
tender youth ought to have the same punishment with strong men ? whether 
there be not room for pardon upon repentance ?* or whether it may not 
‘bean advantage to one that had been a Christian, that he hath forsaken 
Christianity ? whether the bare name,t without any crimes besides, or the 
crimes adhering to that name, be to be punished? In the mean time I have 
taken this course about those who have been brought befare me as Chris- 
tians : I asked them whether they were Christians, or not? If they con- 
fessed that they were Christians, I asked them again, and a third time, in- 
termixing threatenings with the questions : if they persevered in their con- 
fession, I ordered them to be executed ; for I did not doubt but, let their 
confessions be of any eort whatsoever, this positiveness and inflexible 
obstinacy deserved to be punished. There have been some of this mad 
sect, whom I took notice of in particular as Roman citizens, that they 
might be sent to that city.) After some time, as is usual in such examie 
nations, the crime spread itself, and many more cases came before me. A 
libel was sent to me, though without an author, containing many names [of 
persons accused.) These denied that they were Christians now, or ever 
had been, They called upon the gods; and supplicated to your image,§ 

* Till now, it seems repentance was not commonly allowed those that had been once 
Christians ; but though they recanted and returned to idolatry, yet were they commonly 
putts death. This was persecation in ‘ion. 

4 Thi was the jast and heavy complaint of the ancient Christians, that they com. 
monly suffered for that bars name, without the neo of any crimes they could plead 
agaizat thera, Thia wae also pertecation in i 

f Amusing doctrine | that « firm and fixed resolution of keeping a good conscience 
should be thought without be se to deserve death, and this by such comparatively ex- 
cellent heathens as Pliny and Trajan. 

This was the caee of St. Paul, who being a citizen of Rome, was allowed to Bp- 


t 
rs unto Crest, and was sent to Rome secordingly, Acts xxii. 25—29, zav. 25. zxvi. 
mavii. 


§ Amaxing stupidity ! that the emperor's image, even while he was alive, should be 


allowed capable of divine worahi; wach 
Pliny tol vy ip, even by comparatively excellent heathens as 
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which T caused to be brought to me for that purpose, with frankincensa 
and wine: they also cursed Christ:* none of which things, aa it is anid, 
can any of those that are really Christians be compelled to do; so E 
thought fit to let them go. Others of them that were named in the libel, 
said they were Christians, but presently denied it again, that indeed they 
had been Christians, but bad ceased to be s0, some three years, some many 
more; and one there was that said, he had not been eo these twenty years, 
All these worshipped your image, and the images of your gods: these also 
cursed Cl However, they assured me, that the main of their fault, or 
of their mistake, was this, that they were wont, on a stated day, to meet 
together before it was light, and to sing a hymn to Chriet, as to a god, al- 
ternately; and to oblige themselves by a sacrament [or oath,] not to do 
any thing that was ill, but that they would commit no theft, or pilfering, 
oradultery ; that they would not break their promises, or deny what was 
deposited with them, when it was required back again: after which it was 
their custom to depart, and to meet again at a common but innocent meal,+ 
which yet they had left off upon that edict which I published at your com- 
mand, and wherein I had forbidden any such conventicles. These exami- 
nationa made me think it necessary to inquire by torments what the truth 
was, which [ did of two servant maids, who were called deaconesses; but 
still I discovered no more, than that they were addicted toa bad and to an 
extravagant superstition. H. I have put off any further examine- 
tions, and have recourse to you, for the affair seems to be well worth con- 
sultation, especially on account of the numbert of those that are in danger ; 
for there are many of every age, of every rank, and of both sexes, who arc 
now and hereafter likely to be called to account, and to be in danger, for 
this superstition is spread like @ contagion, not only in cities and towns, 
but into country villages also, which yet there is reason to hope may be 
stopped, and correc! To be sure, the temples, which were almost for- 
anken, begin already to be frequented: and the holy solemnities, which 
were long intermitted, begin to be revived. The sacrifices begin tu sell 
well every where, of which very few purchasers had of late appeared : 
whereby it ia eaay to suppose how great a multitude of men might be 
amended, if place for repentance be admitted. 








Tassan’s Epistis to Puiny. 


Mr Pliny, you have taken the method which you oughit in examining 
the causes of those that had been accused as Christians, for indeed no cer» 
tain and general form of judging can be ordained in this case. These 
people are not to be sought for; but if they be accused, and convicted, 
they are to be punished; but with this caution, that he who denies him~ 

to be a Christian, and makes it plain that he is not so, by supplicat- 
ing to our gods, although he had been eo formerly, may be allowed pardon 
upon his repentance. As for libels sent without an author, they ought to 


© Toke here a parallel account of the martyrdom of Polycarp, § 9. The prooonsul 
said, “ Reprosch Christ.” Polycarp replied, “ Eighty Tua ee years have I now 
served Christ, and he has never done me the least wrong, how then can I blaspheme my 
King and my Saviour?” 

4 This most probably was the feast of charity. 

f Boms of late are very loath to believe that the Christians were numerous in the 
second centary, but this is such an evidence that they very numerous, at least in Bithy- 
nia, even in the beginning of that century, as is wholly undeniable, 
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have no place in any accusation whatsoever, for that would be a thing of 
very ill example, and not agreeable to my reign. 


Observations upon the Passages taken out of Tacirus. 


I. We sce here what a great regard the beet of the Roman historians of 
thet age, Tacitus, bad to the history of Josephus, while though he never 
names him, as he very rarely names any of those Ronian authors whence 
he derives other parts of his history, yet does it appear that he refers to 
his seven books of the Jewieh Wars scveral times in a very few pages, 
and almost always depends on his accounts of the affairs of the Romans 
and Parthians, as well as of the Jews, during no fewer than 240 years, to 
which these books extend. 

II. Yet does it appear that when he now and then followed other hise 
toriane or reports concerning the Romans, the Parthians, or the Jews, 
during that long interval, he was commonly mistaken in them, and had 
better have kept close to Josephus than hearken to any of his other 
authors or informers. 

Til. It also appears highly probable that Tacitus had seen the Anti- 

nities of Josephus, and knew that the most part of the accounts he pro- 
diced of the origin of the Jewish nation entirely contradicted those Anti- 
quities, He also could hardly avoid seeing that those accounts contra- 
dicted one another also, and were childish, absurd, and supported by no 
good evidence whatsoever: as also he could hardly avoid seeing that Jose- 
phus’ accounts in these Antiquities were authentic, substantial, and tho- 
roughly attested to by the ancient records of that nation, and of the neigh- 
Louring nations also, which indeed, no one can avoid seeing, that care. 
fully ses and considers them. 

IV. Tacitus, therefore, in coucealing the greatest part of the true an- 
cient history of the Jewish nation, which lay before him in Josephus, und 
producing such fabulous, il]-grounded, and partial histories, which he had 
from the heathens, acted a most unfair part: and this procedure of his is 
here the more gross, in regard he professed such great impartially, (Hist. 
Db. i, chap. i.) and is allowed to have observed that impartiality in the 
Roman affairs also, 

'V. Tacitus’ hatred and contempt of God’s peculiar people, the Jews, and 
hia attachment to the grossest idolatry, superstition, and actral fatality of 
the Romans, were therefore so strong in him, as to overbear all restraints 
of sober reason and equity in the case of those Jews, though he be allowed 
80 exactly to have followed them on other occasiona relating to the 
Romans. 

VI. Since therefore Tacitus was so bitter against the Jews, and since 
he knew that Christ himself was a Jew, and that his apostles and first 
followers were Jews, and alzo knew that the Christian religion was derived 
into the Roman provinces from Judea, it is no wonder that his hatred and 
contempt of the Jewa extended itself to the Christians also, whom the 
Romans usually confounded with the Jews: as therefore his hard words 
of the Jews appear to have been generally groundless, and hurt his own 
Tepuiation instead of theirs, eo ought we to esteem his alike hard words 
of the Christians to be blots upon his own character, and not upon 

VII, Since therefore Tacitus, soon after the publication of Josephus’ 
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Antiquities, and in contradiction to them, was determmed to prudace such 
idle stories about the Jews, and since one of those idle stories is much 
the same with that published in Josephus, Against Apion, from Manetho 
and Lysimachus, and no where else met with so fully in all antiquity, it is 
most probable that those antiquities of Josephus were the very occasion 
of Tacitus giving us these stories, as we know from Josephus himself 
contr. Apion, b. i. § 1. that the same antiquities were the very occasion of 
Apion’s publication of his equally scandalous stories about them, and 
‘which Josephus 0 thoroughly confated in these two books written against 
him. And if Tacitus, as I suppose, had also read these two books, his 
procedure in publishing such stories, after he had scen so thorough a con- 
futation of them, was still more highly criminal. Nor will Tacitus’ fault 
be much less, though we suppose he neither saw the Antiquities nor the 
books against Apion, because it was very easy for him, then at Rome, to 
have had more anthentic accounts of the origin of the Jewish nation, and 
of the nature of the Jewish and Christian religions from the Jews and 
Christians themselves, which he owns were very numerous there in his 
days; so that his publication of such idle stories is sti]! utterly inex- 
cusable, 

VIE. It is therefore very plain, after all, that notwithstanding the 
encomiums of several of our learned critics upon Tacitus, and hard aus- 
Picions upon Josephus, that all the (involuntary) mistakes of Josephus, in 
all his large works put together, their quality, as well as quantity consi- 
dered, do not amount to near eo great a sum, as do these gross errors 
and misrepresentations of Tacitus about the Jews amount to in a very few 
pages; so little reason havesome of our later and lesser critics to prefer 
the Greek and Roman historians and writers to the Jewieh, and particu- 
Tarly to Josephus. Such later and lesser critics should have learned more 
jadgment and modesty from their great father Joseph Scaliger, when, ae 
we have seen, after all his deep inquiries, he solemnly pronounces, De 
Emend, Temp. Prolegom. p.17. That “ Josephus wos the most t 
and the greatest lover of truth of all writers ;” and is not afraid to affirm, 
‘That, “it ia more safe to believe him, not only as to the affairs of the 
Jews, but also to those that are foreign to them, than all the Greek and 
Latin writers, and this because bis fidelity and compass of learning are 
every where conspicuous.” 
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TABLE Pet THE JEWISH WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &, AND PARTICU- 
1¥ THOSE MENTIONED IN JOSEPHUS’ WORK. 





Of Jewish Measures of Length. 
Inches. 


Cobit, the standard 21. 

















Of the Jewish Weights ond Coin. £ad, 
Stater, Silus, or shekel of the sanctuary, the standard 026 
Tyrian Coin, equal to the abekel .. 026 
ikab, half of the ahekel .. 018 
Drachma Attica, one fourth 00” 
Drachma Alexandrina, or Derdian, or Adarchmea, one half . 0138 
ook 

Maneh, Mas-~100 shekels in weight-—21900 graina Troy “ 
Manoh, Mns, or Mina, as a coin,—60 shekels . 710 0 
Talent of Silver,—800 shekels . 875 0 0 
Drachma of gold, not more than + 012 
Shekel of gold, not more then, 1 044 
Daric of gold’. 2 le 4 
Talent of gold, not more than 648 0 0 


Table of the Jnwisn Monrxs in Josephus and others, with the Syro-Macedonian Nawex Josc- 
phur gives them, ead the Names of the Julian or Roman Months correspundiag to theat, 


r Roman Names. 
++ Kanthicas March and April. 
and May. 
fay and Jans. 
+ June and July, 
Joly aod Aucune 
uagast anc tember, 
September ‘nf Ooubes 
October and November. 
November and December. 
December and Jannary. 
jas 5 
Febrasy and Marek” 
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Aaxow, Antig.b.sl ch. alll seet-1;b. xx, Abimelech tyrannises over the Sheche- 
5 is made high-prieet, b, fii ch. mites, Antiq. b. v. c. vii, Ly i expelled, 





sti eostY hig wonky fb hia death, b- 
iv. ch. iv, sect, 7. 
Abnoear, mr, oF Sanaa, Antig. B. xi. e. 


iv. 
Abbaran” tig of the Tyrians, Against 
Apion, b. i, sect, 2 
Abdaatartus, king of tie ‘Tyriane, Against 
Apion, b.'i, aect, 1 

Abteinon. a Tyran Antia. b. wills eo 
“Against Apion, b. i. eect, 17, 18. 

Ablenago, oF Abednego, iat be e, 


1, 
Abtion, succeeds Elon as judge, Antiq. . 
¥, G Vile 15. 
Abel, Antiq, b. i.e. ii. 15 his sacrifice, ib. 
AAbenarig, king of Chamx Spanini, Antig 


Abia, oF “‘aiiah, the son of Rehoboam, 
‘Antiq. b. vii. 0. x. 3; b. vill. ©. x. 1} 
‘aucceeda hia father, sect. 4; conquers 
the ten tribes, b. viii. c. xi. 2, 8. 

Abia, king of the Arabians, Autiq. b. xx. 











civ. 1. 
Abinther, the son of Abimelech, Antig. 
saves his life and 


b. vis o_xiv. 65 
id, sect, 
3. xiv. 6 5 





Abibaius, king of tho Tyrians, Against 

Apion, b. i, soct. 17. 

, Antig. b. vi. c. xiii. 75 married 

to Davia acct. 8. 

Abigail, Amasa's mother, Antig. &. vi. 
x. 

Abin te eon of Aaron, Antig, b. iii. c. 


ante, or Abia, the son of Rehoboam, 
‘Antiq, b. vii. c. x..35 and by vill. ¢, x. 
1, miccceds his father, sect. 4; con- 
quera the ten tribes, b. vii. c. xi. 2, 3. 

Abilemaradochus, or Evil Merodach, 

Antig. b. x. ¢. xi. 

Abimael, Anti. b. i, cs vi. 4. 











sect. 3; he destroys them alt, sect, 4 5 ia 
killed by a piece of mill-stone, sect. 
Abinadab, Antig. b. vei. 43 b, vil, ©, 


Abiram, Antig, bs fy ii 2 
a virgin, David's nuree, Antiq. 
b, vii, c. xiv. 3. 

Abishai, Antig, b. vi. ©. xili. 9, 

Abner, Antiq. b, vil. ¢. i, 4 son of Ner, 
©. xiii, soct. 1; Saul’s kineman, b, vi, 
¢. iv, 3; general of hit army, b. vii. c. 
i. 35 reconciles the Inraclites to David, 
B. vi, ci, 45 in killed, sect, 3. 

Abram, or Abraham, the son of Terab, 

eaves Chalten, 















to plant colonies, ¢, xv. ; instructs the 
Egyptians in the mathematical aciences, 
«. viii, sect. 23 divides the country be- 
tween himeolf and Lot, sect. 8; God 

isve bim a son, o. x.; sect, 3; he 





promi 
beats the Assyrians, c. x, 

Absalom, Antig. b. +i 
Geshur, ¢. vili. sect. 
stratagem of Joab, sect. 4, 
against David, b. vii. c, ix. pursues 
after him, c. x. sect. 1; his army is put 
to flight, sect. 2; hanga on » troo by 
his is air, ib5 is stabbed by Joaby and 


Acencbers bi king of Egypt, Agninst Apion, 

sect 

Acencheres, queen of Egypt, ib. 

Achar, or Achan, ig guilty af af thet, Anti 
b. ¥. 105 is puni 

Achitophel, ot Ahitophel, A ‘Aomiom's §~ 

"Antiq. b. vii. 'c. ix. 2; gives 

ei oun tect, 5; hange himeclf, 


Adhonias, Antlg. b. xi. e. 9.4 

‘Acme, War, b. 1 ¢. xxxii, ¢; her letters 
‘to Antipater and Herod, Antiq, b, xvil. 
e. v. 7; her death, c. vii, 

Acmon, son of Araph, or Ishbi, the van 
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of Ob, of the race of the giants, attacks 
bayer Antig. b, vii. ¢. xii. 1; is killed 
ib. 
Acrathous, or Hatach, Antiq. b, xi. ¢. vi. 7. 
Actium, battle at, Antiq.b. xv. 0. ¥.1; 
and c. vi, 1; War, bic xix.1; inthe 
seventh yar of Herod's reign, Antig. 
be xv. 6, ¥.2. 
Ads, She wife of Lamech, Antiq. b. i. 0. 


aded eeuee of Damascus, Antig. b. vii. 
age BS 


dam, crested, Antig. Df. ¢. 1.25 hie 
= P Hd an Idumean, Antiq. b. 


Adonias, hs Sdonijeh pretends to the 
b. vil, & iv. 4; takes 
6,9: de 
mands Abishag to if, Devi iT, 
2; is refused, sect, 5. 
Adonibezek, king of Jerusalem, Antiq. b. 
. i. 25 ie made a prisoner, and has 
hhanda and feat cut off, and dice at 
Jerusalem, ib. 
Adoram, Antiq. b, vi. @ ¥. 4; and b. 
viii, ©, it. 9, 
Aarunmelech, Antiq. b. x. c. 5. 5. 
‘Adrosor, or Hadndezer, king of Soy hens, 
or Zoba, Antig. b. vid. c.». 15 b. 


butinus, a decurion, Life, sect. 24. 
age named from aking, Against Apion, 
i, eect. 15. 

ABgyptian kings called Pharaohs for 1300 
Years, till the reign of Solomon, Antiq. 
D. vill. 0, Me 2, ‘eapcd (it Guts 

Aegyptians, famous before all other na- 
tions for wisdom, Antiq. b. viii. c. ii. 55 
learned mat! jemation of Abraham, An- 

; their sacred scribes 

























nlasefal to feed cattle, b. ii. ¢ ¥i 
Bagyptians’ false prophet put to fight by 
Felix, Antig. b, xx. c, vill 6; War, b, 
4i, ©. xiii. 5, 
live Gallus, A: 
ZAmilius Regulus, 
Bnvas, curnamed Aretat, succeeds Obo- 
das, in Arabia, Antiq. b. xvi. ¢. ix. 4, 
Beopus, a servant, Antig. b. xv. c. ili. 
AXthiopian commodities were 
monkeye, Antig, b. viii. « vi. 5, &e.5 
and ¢ vii. 2. 
‘thiopians ‘bordering on the Arabians, 
ix, ¢. ¥. 8. 
of the Amalekites, Antiq. b. 
vi ¢. vii. 2; ia killed, sect. 5. 
Ager, or ‘Hagar, and Ishmael, ere sent 
away by Abrahum, Antiq. b. i. c. xili.3. 
Ay ei OF Hoggal tho pro 
5,7; he prophecies at the 
rebuilding of the temple, ib, 
Agonies, or games every fifth year, in ho- 








ie x¥.¢, 












nour of Onsen, inttuted by Herod’ 
tig. b. xv. c. viii. 1; War, b. ic 
at the finishing Cesare, Antiq, 


Agrippa’s (Marcus tho Roman) bounty 
ae Jews, Antig. xii. iif. 25 

splendidly entertained by Herod, A 

3 makes equal returns to him at 

ibis expedition to, the 

Bosphorus, ech to the Jews 

a Jerusalem, War te th, 3, 45 he 

confirms theit privileges, Antiq. xvi. 

i, 5; his letter to the Ephesians, in for 

vour of the Jews, o. vi, sect. 4; and to 

thoue of the Cyrene, sect. 5. 
Agrippa the Great, or Elder, Herod’s 
si, i, 25 ‘and 

























adventures, Antig. xviii. 6, 4, &e. 5 is 
manacled and imprisoned, ¢, vi, pect, 6 5 

his future liberty and happiness fore- 
told, sect. 7 ; is released und made lord 
of two tetrarhies, with the title of king, 
sect, 10; gives Caius o suraptuous en- 
tertainment at Rome, c. xviii. sect. 75 
is sent A ‘the senate to Claudius, 
xix. iv. 1,25 his advice to Claudius, 
ib. &e. 5 y feat banks to the kingdom, 
c. iv. soct, 14 Claudius bestows on him 
almost all the dominions of his grumd- 

















2 Cosarea’ with 
pears himself upon th 
nificent dress, and is applauded as 
god, sect, 2; dies soon after an unna- 
ral death ib. ; his death and children, 









tage in um 








ii, af. 5, 6. 
his son, by Cypros, War, 
65 did not immediately succeed in his 
father’s kingdom, Antiq. xix. ix, 25 
Claudius gave him that of 

‘Herod [of Chaleia}, xx. v. 2; 
xii. 1; to which he added the tetrar 








to Josephus, Life, sect.” os ‘his famous 
speech to the Jews, to dissuade them 
from a war with the Romans, Wer, i. 


45. 
Agrippa, ton of Felix and Drusilla, An- 
tig. xx. vil, 
Agrippa ‘Ponies, alain, War, a 
Abab, king of Istuel, Antig. vii iil}; 
cape by Elijeh, eect. 8; fights 
mhadad, end beats him, e. xiv. 
tect. 1, &c. ; pardons him, sect. 43 is 
afterwards Eiled inet by o ay. 
Fians, ¢. x1 is tons, ix, 
ASME Sabah fina 
ix. 3.25 vis acct, 3, 














Abstlah, king of Judah, Antiq. ix. vi, 3. 
‘Abar, king of Judah, Antiq. ix. xi. 2. 
Ajjahy the prophet, Antig, vii. 

his prophecy, x. iv. 4. 
‘Ahikem, Antig, x. 2-1, 
‘Ahimess, the son of Zadok, Antiq. vii. 
2; c. x. sect. 4, 53 high-priest, x 
6. 


Ahimelech, or Achimelech, the priest, or 
high-priest, alain by the order of Saul, 
Antiq. vi xi 

Ahitub" Anti, £3. 

Ahitophel, or Achitophel, Antig. vii. ix.; 
gives evil counsel, sect. 5; hangs him- 
welf, sect. 8. 

Ai besieged, Antig. ¥. i, 12; taken, sect, 

Aizel, or Uzel, An 

Alans, War, vii. vi 

Albimis, procurtor of Judea, Antiq, xx. 
ix. 

Alcimus, or Jacimus, the wicked high- 
prieet, Antiq. xiii. ix. 7; calumnistes 

judas before Demetrius, c, x. sect. 1 ; 




















hee Peo ia wine 30, 
yon, a physician, Antiq. xix. i. 

‘der, Lysimachus the alabarch, An- 
vid; and xix, v. 1; and xx. 





‘ar, i, xxviii. 1. 
the son of Antiochus Epi- 
-antig, i. ii 1, surnamed 
note ; king of Syria, sect, 
a letter to Jonathan, ib. 5 
battle with Demetrius, nett. 4 
mands Ptolemy Philometer's daughter 
in marriage, c. iv. sect. 1; is killed in 
Arabia, and his head sent to Ptolemy, 


ect, 8 

Alexander and Aristobutus, Herod's sons, 
put in prison, Antig. xvi x. 55 siren 
gled by their father's order, ¢, xi. sect. 
63 War, i. xxvii. 

Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, Antiq. 
xiv, (55, Was 7; troubles 
Syria, Antig. 2; makes war 
upon’ the Homans, War,i viii. 5, is 
conquered by Gebinus, ib. ; killed by 
Pompey’s order, Antig. xiv. vii. 43 
‘War, i. ix, 2, 

Alexander Janneus succeeds his brother 



























for his ‘erbaroun erosliyy cr xiv. tect 
25 dies of a quarten ague, after three 
years’ sickness, c. xv. sect. 5; War, i. 


fv.85 his sone, Hyrcanua and Aristo. 

bulus, Antig, xiii. xvi; War, iv. 1. 
Alexander the Great, mucceeda ‘his fathor 

Philip, Antiy. xi, xii 10; conquers 





letter 
to the high-priest_at Jerusalem, ib, ; 








goes himself to Jerusalem, sect. 5; 
his dream, ib. ; he the name of 
God on the high-priest’s forehead, ib; 


priost’ 
enters the temple, ib. ; grants privileges 
to the Jews, ib.; the Pamphylian sea 
gives way to his army, Antiq. ii, xvi. 
5; his arms and armour kept in the 
temple of Diana, at Elymais, xii. ix. 
Vy his empire divided after his death 


Alexander, the son of Eeacsele and Sa- 
Inmpsio, Antig. 
Alexander (Tiberius) 
Fadus as procurator of Judea, Antiq. 
xx. ¥.2; War, 
curator of Egypt, 
sect. 7; is made chief comman 
the Roman samy under Vespasian, iv. 
x. 6; and vi 
Alexander Zebin ing of Syrin, is con- 
quered by Antiochus Grypus, and dies, 
ntiq, xiii. ix. 8, 
ler, Alexander Jeannes’s widow, 
holds the administration, after his 
death, Antiq, xiii, xvi, 15 falls nick 
and dies, sect. 5,6; her eulogium, ib, 

Alexandra, daughter of Hyrcanus wife of 
Alexandra, the son of Aristobutus, H, 
canus’s brother, and mother of another 
Aristobulus and Mariamne, Antiq. x 
ii. 55 writes a letter to Cleopatra, 
sends the pictures of her son and daugh- 
ter to Antonius, by the advice of 
Dellius, sect, 6 ; is feignedly reconcited 
to Herod, sect. 7; in auspected by 
Herod, c. iii, sect, 2; prepares to fiy 
into Egypt, ib. ; bemoans the death of 
Aristobulus, sect. 4; aequaints Cleo- 
patra with the snares of Herod, and 
the death of her son, sect. 5; is put 
into prison, sect.9; her indecent be- 
haviour towards her daughter Mari- 
‘aamne, ¢. vii. sect. 4; is kilied by Herod's 
order, sect, 8. 

Alexander, daughter of Phameclus and 
Salampsio, Antiq. xviii. v. 4; is mar. 
ried to Tiznius Cyprinus, ib. 

Alexandria’s causeway to ‘the island Pha» 
rot, seven furlonga Iong, Antiq. xii. ii, 
12, a great part of that city assigned 
to the Jews, xiv. vii. 2; the Jews de- 
clared its citizens on a brasen pillar by 
Julius Cxsar, sect, 1, 2. 

Alexas, Satom band, Antig. xvii. i, 
1; War, i. xxviii 6. 

Alexus Salcias, Alexas’s tov, Antiq. xviii, 









































vy. 4, 
Alisphragmuthosie, or Halisphragmuthois, 
king of Egypt, AgainatApion, tect, 14. 
Aliturus, a Jew, Life, pect. 8, 





622 INDEX. 
Alliance between Ptolemy and Antioch, A ic at at Jerusalem, and wn 
ining plain, by Herod 
, Antiq. fii vi 8; of| the ‘Great ce ksi 3, vil 1 another 





Ao wey Agazat Apion, Lact. 
Ampdetha, or Hammadetha, Antia, xi, 


i By 12 

Amtekites attack tho Israelites, Ant 
iii, 1; axe conquered and plan 
tect. 4,5, 

Aman, or Human, the enemy of the Jews, 
‘Antig. xi yi, 15; his edict against the 
Jews, eect. 6; he orders a gallows to 
de erected for Mordecai, sect, 10; 
chiiged to honour Mordecai, iby ke 
malicious design is laid before the 
king, sect. 11; his odict countermand- 
‘ed, sect. 12; he is himself hangod on: 
tho gallows, ‘ech, 13. 

Amarinus, or Omri, king of tho Isreel- 
ites, Antig, viii. xil. 5, 

Annan, general ofthe army, Anti. vi. x. 
1; aud xi, 1; the son of Jether, ¢.xv. 
yect 1 killed by Joab ib ex sect 


Anaias, or Amaziab, king of Judah, An- 
tiq. ix. viii. 4; €. ix. neck. 1; makes 
war ou Jehonsh, king of Taracl, sect. 35 
is beaten, ib, id mt ‘in B con- 
spiracy, ib, 

Amatag of Muaacah, King Aher's eon, 
slain in battle, Ant aii. be 

Amasiag, or Blaaseiah, governor of the 

city, Antiq. x, iv. 1. 

Amoliins, Aatig. vi 2 

‘Ambassadors sent with presents to Heze- 
Kiah, Antig. x. ii.2; ambassadors of] 
the Jews alain by the Arabs, xv. v. 2 
‘this a violation of) ne law of 
sect, 3, ¢, vii, sect. 95 lors had 
‘aright to ait among tho Roman sens 
tors in the theatre, xiv. x. 6. 

Ambaseage sont by Jonathan to the La- 
cedemonians, Antiq. 
the Jows to Rome, xii. x. 























Antiq, xviii. ii. 2. 
Amonophis, King of Beypt Ageinst Apion, 





i net 18, 2, 3 
Amests, gate ‘of Egypt, Against Apion, 
i, nect. 





Aminadab, Antig. vi. i 4; and xi. fy. 1 
‘Ammonius, Antiq. xii. iv. 65 Killed, ib. 
‘Amnon, David's son, vii. ui 3; 


falls love with hia eistsr Tomes, c 
Wii sect. 1; ds dain By Absalom o- 


at Jericho, xvii, vill. 2 
futher, ‘Antig. ii, ix. 3, 








‘Amraphel, Anti a 
‘Arautal, or Hamutal, Ant Pane 





.| Anacharias, or Rabsa eral of Be- 
nackerib, Antig. x. 
Anoaclus made hi Antiq. xv. ii. 


ay: deyeivod of ie oil oot te 
stored to it, sect. 3, 

‘Anunina, son’ of Nebodius, mado high- 
‘priest, Antin, xx, v.2; War, il xii, 6; 
‘ xvii. seot. 2; his son Ananus, c. xil. 
sect. 6; both tent in fetiers to Rome, 
Antig, xx. vis alain, together with 
his brother Eekiaa, War, ii. xvii. 9. 

Ananias (different from the former), Ar~ 
ig. xi iy, G; eon of Onias, will. x. 4; 
©. xii. Boch. 4. 

Antainy the ton of Maanmbelus high 
ieat, War, y, xiii, 
Anas ee, Tae highs 

xx. ix. 1; his culogitm, 

Anais ute th i Apa 

riest ‘xt ix. 1; 

38 Wan Wve 9; bis apecch to the 

neon tect. 10; azcuscd “of tho mur. 

ferati woh Be, Anta ix 

ved ofthe high-pieai 

htm Wane 

Ananus (of Annts], on of Goth, made 

fost, Antiq, xvii i, 1) daposed, 


Anaaus, #0n of Bamadus, one of Bimon’s 
lifeguards, War, ¥. xiii. 1; ica to 
‘Titus, vi. iv. 2. 


rea Aatig, 














nations, a, y gorermoe of the temple, Antiq. 


“Apauag son of Jonathan, Wat, ii. xix, 5. 
Anch, = Aa King of Gath, Antiq. 
vi. xiv. 








Andvomachus copia the court of He- 
art Antig: xvi. viii, 
a, aon of ideslamas, Antiq. 


Aner Abram’ ‘sconfedersie, Antiq.i.v.2. 
Ayrapvictat, or forcible pressure twken 
Of the Jews by Demorins, nig. x 


Angas of God ‘become familisr with wo- 
men, Antig. i ii, 1 

Anelius, Antig. xviii ix. 1 4,5; killed 
by the Babylonians, sect. 7. 

Anna, or Hannah, the wife of Bleansh, 





ehoe 

iven to the tribes of Reuben}  Antiq. v, x. 2. 
aemehste tice Annibss, put to death by Fadua, for » 
teh, Antig. iv. vii, mutiny, Antig. xx, i. 1: 


Laem d (Lucius) takes Gerasa, War, iv. 


Austins Minucianus, Antiq. xix. i 3. 
of Judes, An 


‘Annius Bufus, 





beaten by Plolemy, c. 
Anuigonas, ‘ton of Aristobulus, Antiq. xiv. 
impoaches Hyr- 
canus and Antipater, ¢. viii. sect. 4; 
War, i. x. 1; is conquered by Herod, 
Aantiq. xiv, xii 1; invades Judea, by 
the help of the Parthians, c. xiii. sect. 
3; is re-established in the governmext, 
sect. 10; War, i. xiii, 9; cute off Hyr- 
canus's cara, and causes the death of| 
Phaseelus, ib.; surrenders himself to 
Soak ‘Antiq. xiv. xvi. 2; War, is 
is sent in fetters to Marcus 
‘Antonie, th; was the frst king whowe 
head was cut off by the Romans, An- 
tig. xv. {23 reigned before Herod, 


xvii, ¥. 
Antigonus, gon of Hyrcanus I., and bro- 
ther of king Aristobulus, made com- 
mander at the siege of Samaria, Antiq. 
xili, 1.2; is beloved by his brother, c. 
xi, acct. 1; ia watched by the queen 
fd her favourites, and by thot Sus 
nies alain, acct. 2; War, i. ili 2, 8, 4. 
Aatioeh in tho chief sty in Syria, andthe 
third city in the Roman empire, War, 
4H Gis the Jom made citizens there. 











Seleucus Nicator, Antiq. 
i 3 it in burnt down, ‘War, 





part of Cilicia, "egether with Combe: 
Bene, ranted him by Olena, Anti 


Autesos ‘Cyricenus, Antiq. xiii. x. 1; 
esaists the Samaritans, ‘but is put to 
flight, sect. 2; War, i. ii. 2; ig taken 
prisoner, and puto death by Selencas, 
Antig. aii. xili. 4. 

Antlochue Dionysing, fourth son of Anti- 
ochus Grypus, king of Syria, makes an 


expedition the Jews, Antig. 
xiii xv. 1; War, i iv. 7. 

Antiochus the Great, Antiq. xii. iL 3; 
his letters in favour of the Jews, ib, 


&o.; his wars with Ptolemy Philo- 
pte Physcon, ib.; marries his 
ter Cleopatra ‘to Ptolemy, iv. 


AsGechs Bpiphanes makes an expedi- 
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tion into Egypt, Antig. xii y. 2; takes 
Jerusalem, and plundere the temple, 
8 bs. 


War, i. i. 1, hee ane 





et Sapeteh den 
Antiq. xii. ix. 4; its wit fu. 
det ey Wan t vi 
‘with the Jews. Antiq, ail. ix. 
4 ble led by Daeeking as 


‘Antiochae Grypus, son of Demetrius Sc- 
ten, Antig. Hi x. 25; his deat, cx 


Antiochus Philometer, Antig. xii. xii. 2. 
Antiochus Pius, son of Antiochus Cyzi- 
gam paket war with eleven, An- 
4s is slain in bate, ib. 
Aaitlichus Busch, or Pius, he bother 
of Demetrius, Desiages Jeraulem, An- 
tig, xii. vit, 2; raises the wi 


the 

Parthians, is defeated and Killed, ib. 
Atioena, the grandeon of Selewcus, and 

aon of Alexander, in commonly called 

The God, Antiq, xii. ii, 2; is crowned 
in his youth, xii. v. 8; eoter at a 

= 1. ‘ith Jonathan ‘he 

secl 

eon aan 

Antioch the brother of elenens alain 

in battle, Antig. ziti 
Antiocbus Soter, Vrothar of Dox 








tater 


xaviil 4; i tetrarch of Gales, c. 
¢. Xi, tect. 45 and i xxxili, 


‘Herod, War, i. xxxii. 7. 
Antipas "one ofthe royal lineage 


in prison and slain, War, iv. 
the Idumean, Herod's father, 
‘Antipas, excites troubles, Antiq. 
ivi. 3; insent ember to Aretas, 
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your, ¢. viii. aect. 1; and i ix. 35 is 
honoured by Cesar, and made citizen 
of Rome, Antig. iv. vili. 3 
fz. 5; bin defence r 
Antig. ai. wie 45 H 
of ude, Ania, 3. 
‘ar, i. x.3; ia greatly esteem- 
canine he owt, Adige ets) 
is poisoned, ¢-xi, nec. 4s ‘War, i. xi. 4) 
An tr on of Pham Solamp- 
Herod the Groat, An- 


anthers ‘20n of Salome, impenches Ar- 
cholans, before Cesar, Antiq. xvii. ix. 
Antipster, aon of Herod, Antiq. xiv. 
1; issent to Rome to Ceveat, xvi. ili, 
3; Was, i. xxix. 2; ©. xxxi. sect. 2; 
while he is there, he, by letters, seta 
his father against his brethren, Antiq, 
xvi. iv. 1; War, i, xxii. 1; ¢. xxiv, 
sect, 1; his aubilty, Ant 
Herod, c. 
eign join with 
ak ects is bated y 
after the al 

















7 se Anti Sa fi 

nis put to dee | i, vii; 

a jaye a 

Antipaler,s Samaritan, Antig. xvi. iv. 25 
‘ar, i, xxx. 5, 

Antipaler, Herod's sister's son, Antiq, 


Aap, aken dy Vespasian, War, iv. 


apn, Antige vik ir. 25 War, 
xxx. 5; to Antipater, Herod's 
wn, Ata wen 

Anieria, 6 aati "s daughter by Petina, 

An lt ‘amother, and Drusua’s: 

‘wife, ‘lends money to Agrippa the el- 

dean. 4 Ker exiogiam, 


Antonie, the tower, called Baris before, 
‘War, i. iii, 3; in taken by Titas, vii. 


Antony, a capiain, War, ii ii, 1, &e. 
Antony, s centurion, c. vii, weot. 35. 
Antony, (Mark) his valour, Anti 

a,j til 4) hs ead Dolado 
3 ecre in favour of the Jews, An- 
ig, xiv. x. 9, &c.; he marches into 
Asis after Cansina’s defeat, xt. sect. 
2 his leer to Hyrcamus, sect. 3; to 
‘the ‘Tyriang, sect 4; be fais in love 
with Cleopatra, c. xili, sect. 4; makes 
Phasaelas and Herod tetrarcha, ib.; 
‘orders their accusers to be put to death, | 


























sect. 5 ; confers signal favours on He- 
rod, c. xiv, sect. 5; sojourns at Athons, 
eat aah Wee ixvi 4; his lux. 








is antoviae (Lhci), iar Antony’ oon, 
; in fi 


sends @ letter to the 

‘our of the Jews, 
Antonius Primus, War, 
Anubis, a god, Antiq. xviil. i 

‘Apachnas, king of Bgypt, ‘Agua Arion 

i aoct, 14. 

Apame, Darius's concubine, Antig. xi, 








iit 5. 
Apion, ambassador for the Alexondrians 
to Gaius, Antig, xvi vil. 1. a 
Apollo's temple at Gaze, Antiq. xiii, xiii 
an i me in the palace at Rome, 








ceptain of the Gazeans, An- 

iq xiii, xifi. 3; Killed, ib, 

Ants son of Alexander, Antiq. xiif, 
ix. 2. 


Apolonis Daus, governor of Coslesyria, 
‘Antig, wil iv. 3; challenges Jonathan 
to an engagement, and is defeated, ib. 

Apollonius, governor of Samaria, Antig. 
ii v.55, ae as u 


Aponina, Antiq. xix. 

iL] Apophis, King of ae ‘Against Apion, 

Apsatom, Wa, i, xi 9 

pena, of Ibu, jndge afler Jeptha, An 
. 

Aqui’ the murderer of Caius, Antig, 


riz. i 14, 
circumcise their children when 


fBiseen yeas old, Antig {a 25 ten 
en from them by Alexender, 
King of the Jews xine ds Ethiopians 





tre thelr neighbours, i, 3. 

Arabia borders on Judea, Anti 
4; Petra the king’s residence, ib. 
diel their lord, c. iv. sect. 8; Arnhinne 
are defeated, xv. v.53 their women are 
great jOReTa, vig iv. 1, 

ake abe tt 

‘Am, or Haran, the father of Lot Antiq. 
iws. 

Asneca oF Niaroch, « teuple, Antiq, 2, 


Asse, Resin, king of the Syrian, 
x, 

Arma, or Drone, the Jebusite, Antiq, 

his thraehing-floor, {b.; 

Ue pcs where fans es {bare bees 

mcrificed, and where the temple was 
afterwards built, ib. 

docia, comed to 


ki 
Herody Anti. xvi. vil ss 
7; War, i xxv. 1, &.; with him 
to Antioch, ib. ; reconciles f Herod to 
his son Alexander, and to his brother 
Pheroras, ib. ; ‘War, i. xxv, 3, 4, 





xiv. i, 


























Aretolaus, som of Herod the Great An- |. vi, soct.15 Wat, 

1.35 iv. sect. 8 

4; o xxxi, sect. 1 

ethnarchs Anda. rr ai 4 a 

3 marion tic 
phyre, Anti. 


















fo the people, Antig. avi. ¥ 





iii, 15 he endeavours to ypease the aie at Berytus, and 
| goes to} condemned, ¢, xi, sect. 2 erengled, 





cused there by oe deputies of the peo- 





» Antig. avi, xh 2 War, i. v1, 
Dantshed to Vienna in Gaul, cia, Antiq. xx. viii, 4; War, vii vii. 4. 


vit soc 8 his droame and Gla: | Arigsbalus aon of Joueph and ‘Mariamne, 

‘Antiq. xvii. xiii. 3,45 War,]  Antiq, xviii. v. 4. 

34. Aristobuius, son of Atistobulus, and bro- 
ther to the famous Mariarnne, & 












Aatig. xv. iti, 1,3; 
the secret order of the same Herod, ib.; 
‘Wer, i, xxii 2. 

Atitobulus, con of Aristobulus and Ber 





War, i. vi. 2: 0 xxix. oor By wakes 
an expedition against ‘Ariatobalas, An- 








tig. xiv. iL 1; succeeds Obodes, xvi. 17. 
ix. 45 affords succour to Hyrcant ie | Artoetagy Snag in Judea by Gabin 
‘War, bol a1 impeuckas Sylleds joint’ | mus, Wer, L vile 3. 
ly with Ant pater before Cesar, .| Arithmetic und astronomy came from 
asa ro si thence into 
of Colesyria, makes an ex- . 
edition into Judea, Antiq. xiii. xv. 3. Lacedemoniana, sends 
hives of i Antiq. xvii. x. 9; and a ee Antiq. 
xviii v. 1 
Arioch, captain of Nebuchadnezsay’s life. 1, Anntiq. iii. vi. 





guards, Antiq. x. x. 3. 3 
Arion, troasurer of Alexandria, Antig./ restored to the lsruelites, sect. 2 
ive 7, cs carried to Jerusalem, and jodged in 
Aristeus, or Arisigua, one of Ptolemy| the house of Obed-edom, after it had 

Philadelphus's Mo-guarde, Anti il) | been with Arinadab, Anti vi ir. 2, 

Agsiont Apion, i. soot 2, 4 | Ark of Noch, where it sete Antig. 
ulus, xon of Hyrcanus 1., Antiq.| iii. 6; mentioned by all barbarian 
xili,x.2; the first high-priest who as- torians, sin romaina long peeserved, 
tamed the a Pile Foos,o.) 32H 3 ; 

xi, sect. 1; cal or tover| Armais, king of Egypt, Against Apion, 
Of the Greske, sect. eect 1B as 
Aristobulus, son. of Alexander Janneus, | Armenia conquered by Antonius, Antiq. 
‘4n enterprising and bold man, Antiq.| xv. iv.3; Cotys, king of the Losser 
iii. xvi, 1; complains of the Pharisees,| Armenia, Antig. xix. viii. J. 
tect. 25 rs hie mother Alex- Armomes, king Bgypt, Against Apion, 


during his | Armory of David in the temple, Antig 























Eater ls wb with bia a e 
us crown, or Amari ntiq. viii i. 
xiv. 1, toan accommoda- ia i 






tes Wer, iv 1s senda plden| Arua 

Vine to Pompey, Anti it) Areate (Pear 
with hia oy ‘capt reaces, king of 
Rome, by Pon rnp cae ABE tte 

capes oat of prison, but is retaken and | Artabanus, king of Media Aatig. sii. 
aent back again to Rome by Gabinus,| i. 4. 

YOu. I. Qe 
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Artebanus, king of the Parthians, Antig. | Egypt, and thenoa into Greece, i. vi, 


xvii. iv, 4, 85, 
to sates, 





sect, 3, ¢ 5 he fiies| 2. 
received | Asylum, or right of exnotuary, belonging 


Xx. iii 1; fa Kindly 
hy him, and reviored to his kingdom, |" to sore towne In Judea, antg.iv. vit 


sect. 1,'2; dies, sect. 


Artabases, ot Artavasdes, von of Tigranes, | Athouinns decree honours to Hyroanus, 


is given wa Present te Cleopatra by 
tees xviii, 5. 








‘Antiq. xiv. ¥ 


iz Athenio, Antig. xi iv. B. 
the Persians, Antiq. | Athenio, a general of Cleopatra, War, i, 


Artaxerxes, king of 
xd vi 1} es guna the Sent, ix. 2; bis perfidioumess, Antiq. xv. 


sect, 6; contradicted, sect. 


: Arcaria | King of Armenia, ‘Ants, xv. v.| Athronges, 6 





aes an aaa with the king of 


Aud edb Abo, Ani. wii iB. 
‘Asumonens, Antiq. xi. vi. 
Atamoneans tho ead of theit rego, An- 


avcdbaiten Danish for their stubborn- 
ness, Antig, xii, iv. 5. 
Avermoth, ot Hasermaveth, Antia, i. vi 








Aseryraus, king of the Tysians, Against | Axioramus, high-priest 
1B. Asari, tbe prophet, Anti. 
Asotus, taken by Jonathan, Aratiay high-prea Anta x. vil 6. 


ation i, weet 





Antig. xili. iy, its inhabitants plagued | Aza 
on actount of the ark of God, vie i. Le 
Ashkeuas, 


Ashpeass, fa ouch, As mx. 2 
‘Ashar, Antig. i vi 4. By 





wl, 
shepherd, crowns himeclf 
ing of Judes, Antiq, x0 x. 7 4 Wan 
3; in conquered with his brethren, 








tion Herod's advocate, Antig. xiv, 
‘Amadeus, 
‘Aas, king of drole Aa i 2 1; Agate 





ee 
re Herod, 
Ral @ council about 
Judea, xvii ix. 5; his edict 
in favour of the Jews, xvi. vi, 1, &o.; 
is angry with Herod, c, iz, sect. 3; 
is reconciled to him by the’ means of 
Richolaus of Damascus, © ee 8 
divides Herod’s dominions, War, ji. vis 
3 Rk deat, Anti vii 24 Was, 


riest, Antiq. x. vii: 6. 




















ries, Th David's companions, An- 
x1. 

commander under Judas, is de- 
fei by Gorgias at Jamnin, Antiq. 








i, vil, 
‘Atia, ite convention at Ancyra, Antiq. jan or Haxo, Antig. i. vi, 3, 


xvi vi 





3 Valerius procououl of Axia, 


Asisus, king of mess, Antig. xx. vii. 1: 


wix. i. 20 ie ‘dundred me of Aus, 4a circumcised, and marries Drusilla, 





War, 
Astnaat and Acous, two brethren, Ania 
xulii, ix. 1, dee. 


the ster of Aaipps, junior, i. die, 


c vill. weet, 4. 


Azotus, or Ashdod, its inbabitants 


Asocheus, of Bhishek, ing of Egypt,| on account of the Atk of Gods Astig. 


War, vx 


Asprestt Anta, nix. 1.18; ext in pion, Asricam, Antig. ix. 


vi i. 1; taken by Jonathan, xiii, iv. 4, 


L 





Awunblit forbidden to all at Rome, but Baa, king of the Tyrians, Against Apion, 


to the Jews only, by Julius Cusar, An- 





Baal, god of the T; Aatig. ix, vi. 6. 


tig. 'yriang, 
‘Ana's head falsely reportad by Apion as| Baalis, king of the Ammonites, Antiq. x. 


an object af worship among the Jews, 
Against Apion, ii, sect. 7. 
Asis, Hog of Herp, Agaioat Apiee, 1. 


ix. 2,3. 


Baanah, the son of Rimmon, Antig, vill. 


ib. 


Baars, piace and o plant there grom- 


Amrian empire overturn, Anta x. Was, 
ian. em ing, War, vi 


Antes temple, Antiq. vi. xiv. 85 
‘Against Apion, i. sect. 18. 


Astartas, king 
“Apion, i. sort 
Astronomy ; Tori improvement the Bret 


i. 

King of Teme, Antig. vii, xi. 
‘3; kills Nadab his Ge xd, 
tect. 45 dies, ©. xii. sect, 4. 


Of the ‘Trrims Asian Babe's eldron preserved by Costabaray 
afterwards killed 


Antig. xv. vii, 10; 
by Herod, ib. 


men lived near a thousand years, Ax-| Babylon, derived from Babel (confusion 


tig. 1, ii 25 came out of Chaldea into 


of lenguaget), Antiq. i. ty. 3; taken by 


Gyros under the reign of Battazar, x.) Barziliai, Antiq. 
3 the great number of Jews who eet ree 


lived "there, Bsa 
Nebuchadnessar’s building 








23 and xvii. ix. 1. 


6e7 


vil, iz, 8, 
King of Tene, Anta. 
his peedeces- 





at Babylon, | Tne tate 


Xai 1s ity wall wot DE bait by] Basie, or Basmsth, Solomon's daugh- 


but by Nebuchadnessar, 
According to the testimony of Beronus, 
Against “Apion, i. sect. 19, 20; its| 





ter. Antig. vif. 
Beats cated upon the heed, Anta, ti 


r. 3. 
wails curiously built by Nabonnedus, Bewus (Venditius), See Venditins, 


of home beln to the | Bassus 


erected by Ni 
ion of the Tountaine of Nadia ib. 
Antig. = 





‘Antiq. wil, x. 25 
1 he attacks the Jews, 


vill, i, 9, 
‘Bagoas, en eunuch, Antig. xvii 





ii 4. 





~~ - enemy of the Jews, Antiq. 
xi, vit. 1 

Balak, king of Moab, Antiq. i 
Locate 








ng of Bab 
the prophet 


too, Antig. x. 
tig. iv. vi, 2, Be. 5 






Balatora, King of tho Tyriaus, Ageia 
Apion, 1, aah. a 


sect. 
BaleasnTas king of the Tyran, Aguie|Beltedmsar Dane os 


Apion, i, sect, 
Tal or ‘dala noar Jericho, Ant 
4 and xv, iv. 25 War, &. vi. 





iv. 
Baltasar [Belshazaas, or Nabosnddl, or] tig. 2. 
ius}, king of Babyton, Antig. | Benaiah, a 
x. xi 2; his terrible vision, and ita in-lour, Antiq, vii, x 


Nabonat 





ion, ib, 3 his dew 





(Coens, murderer of Sextus 



















Bathylius, War, i. xxxi. 1. 


Bath, Jowiah measur, Antig,|Bathylis, Antipater's freedmen, Antia. 





baling, ita devcription, War, ti, 
viii, 19. 
Battle at Tarricher, upon the Luke of 


&e,|  Gennemreth, War, iii. x. J. 
ii, 2, | Beeltethmus, Antic 


xi, ii, 2. 
Bele, or Zou, the king off, Amtig, 5. x 


2, Ring of Sodom, Anti, Beth (or Baltasar, or Nabonndel, 


Nubonadius), king of Babylon, An- 
oe x. X25 hat tribe vison, and it 
interpretation, Sb. ib, 
Antig. 2.x. 
of the Tyrians, Antig. 
vit ai 


1: 
.| Belus, the God of the Babylonians, An- 
. 1; his temple there, 1b. 
by birth, » man of va- 
of Jehoinds, 
. ¥. aect, 4; made commander of some 
























terpretat ib. 
Balthasar, (Belteshazsar], Daniel's name,| troops of Solomon, vill. i. 43 son of 


Antig.x. x. 1. 

Banacates, Antiq. vill. fi. 4. 

Banas, an, hermit; Joseph's master 
Life, nect. 2. 

Berachias, Antiq. ix. xf. 2. 

Bark, excited by Deborah, encounters 
Biaera, Anti. v. v. 2, &e. 

Babarians their riches formerly con 
sisted in cattle, Anti 

Bardanes, king of the Parthians Antiq. 

i, 33 he is slain, ib, 

Baris, a tower built at Ecbatana, by De- 
niel, pit Aa: x17. 

tig. xi. vie 4. 
Barvus, ‘ting of Gomorra, Ant 











‘Achillus, ¢. il, seet.'3, 

Beneficence, its commendation and re 
ward, Antiq. vi, xiv. 4, 

Benhadad (or the aon of Hadad), king of 
Syria, besiege Samaria the frst time, 

xiv. 1, dee. the second time, 
a 3; falls Hck, and ix smothered 
bby Hazel, sect, 

Benjamites are Titacked for ther enor 
ous crimes at Gibes, and at last ter- 
vibly defeated and eut off, Antiq. v. il 
B—IL; thei ribo ratored, sect 12, 

‘Beon, Against Apion, i. sect, 14. 

Bernice, daughter of Agrippa senior, An- 
tig. xviii, ¥. 45 artied to 












Baruch, well skilled in the Bebrew Benes gripe xix, ¥. 2. 


tongue, and left with Jeremiah the 
het in Judea at the Babylonian 
tivity, Antig. x. ix. 1, 2. 

Barraphernes goreror in Parthia, War, 
is alti 


Agrippa’e mother, dies, Antiq, 


Barca 5 and Mariamne’s 


car Antiq. xx. vii. 11, 
widow of Hered, marries 


2a2 


os 


INDEX, 


g . 3; leaves him, | Cosarea built Antiq. x4. ix. 6: 
Fines, Anite, ne him, lt by Herod, tia . 





ras, ii, 


it was 609 farlonge’ from 
xii, xi 8; War, fii, 5, 
instituted by Herod, 


Cesarean games 
and! Antig. xv, viii, 1; War, i, exi, 8; be: 
het Life, un si the fiohing of Camaros 


Augusta, 
vi, ¥, 


Bemtchan Herod of Chalcis's son by Cotennias Poti president of Syria, War, 


Bernice, his brother Agrippa’s daugh- 
Regia shew ti scause between Herod 
‘there the eause between 
‘and Bis aon 








made thereupon, ws 8. 


Bobelo, Antiq. 
Booohoras, Lig of Eaypt, Agsinet Apion, 


Bock of sho a fund Ant 502, 

Books composed by Balomon, Antig, 
61 teeny tno moet pore Dien 

Jers, Against Apion, 3 8 

Baan af Blimelectsfenily,Antign 2-3; 
Bis nda omar Bash, 1 
‘marries ber, sect, 

Brazen mals ove valuable than gold, 


5 





ii, vil, 1. 


Coonan wife _of Caius, killed by Zupus, 


tig. ix, Ha 4. 





debated in a council | Cain murders his brother Abel, Antiq. i. 





ii. 1; his punishment, ib. ; 
the Innd of Nod, sect. 






i= ¥i.9 his cruelty, ©. vii; bi 
wiour in the government, c, vii. 
2; he orders his statue to be ereo: 
ae temple at Jerusalem, ¢, vii, 
a jes Agrippa, and fecha 
a B, sock 95 ia tae as to e 
fe Tages again 

a a oe vepinacy I 
ny ri par 5 conspiracy 

+ the conspirators 
Hrerease PE viben, oat, 10; fr death, 
i. wect 145 bis Shreataning letter to 
Petzoniue retarded til! he was dead, 
xviii. vil. 9, War, ii, x, 3; hts cha- 
racter, Antiq. xix, il. 6. 


fn, 


Bildas Lou dhe vas to part fom one thet ‘Caleb, one that searched the land of Cn- 
spent bo waiey Be, acral te foe, cal lin ili, xiv. 45 and ©. ii, 3. 


Jaw of Moves, As 
Britons, War, vi. vi, 2, 








sen of Geaticahy Resell, panied Antig. 


near Dapbane, or Dan, 


xvii 1. 
tig. xii, x. 2, 3. 


Calf (golden, 
War, i. it. 


Callimander, 


Calfiniew, ton of Antiochus, king ot 


Commngens, War, vii. vii. 2, 


Bales 
gave to Jonathan the high priest, An-|Callistus, a freed-man of Caius, Antig. 





iq, allt. H. 
given him by Demetrius Soter, c. iv. 
Buckle, or button (a golden one), sent 
Jonathan by Alexander, king of Syria, 








Antig. xiii, iv, 4, and by Demetrius,!Camp of the Jews, Antic 





8. 

Nero's Greek secretary, Aatiq. 
xx. ri. 9. 

‘Bux, Nabor's son, Antiq. i, vi. 5. 





Crctuivs Basse, the murderer of Sextus 
Comaz, Antiq. xiv. xi. 1; War, i, 2.10, 
Caran Wer in 3 3: eet to Vow 


oe Gal makes war in Egypt, An- 
. aly, vill. 2; his decrees in favour 

‘the Jews, x. sect. 2, Ke. ; is mus- 

dy Brotus and Casios, ¢, xi 





+ the same fitle war also| xiv. i 10, 
Cambyeer succeeds Cyrus, Antiq, xf, ii. 


3s dies after a reign of six years, sect. 





fhe, Aueyriant, Wav 


"| camucl, or Kemuel, Nahor's son, Antiq, 


L vi. 5. 


‘Canszn, land of, ita doscription and divi- 


i. 21, 23; Cannanites 
of Dan, ¢. ii. sect. 15 

‘are spared contrary to the command of 
God, ©. vii. vect. 5; war denounced 
— them po dad ttibes of Jaden and 








Cendieaet in the tabernacle, Antig, il 


wi. 7. 


Cantheres removed from the high-ptiest- 


hood, Antig. xz. i, 3, 


Copelles, von of Antyllus, Life, vect. 18. 


INDEX. 
Capi « sentain oF captain ofan bon: Thalocl Anti, vi i. 2. 
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won of Noah, Aatig, 


Capitol, the ave th plant shows, thls a ri. 2. 
8] e en lam is 7, @. vi. eect 


and how many kept alive, War, vi. ix: | Charan, or Haren, 
2, 8 5 captives cared in the tomb, Chates, War, ivi. 45 


¥. tock. 8 
Captivities ofthe tem, and of the two tribes, 
‘Antiq. x. ix. 7. 










Cosaius Longinns, recent ‘i ayia, An Chederlaomer, An 
it; ond xx.|Ghelbos King af the Tyrians, Apninst 


‘iq, xiv. xi. 25 and xv, xi, 
i, 15 favours Antipater and Herod, xiv, 
xi, 2, Be, 





Ant 
Castles, 
ast . xii. i. 





repole the Parthians, and | Cholcias, Anti 
{a Judea, evi, ect, 3 | Chelle or 
in defeated at Philip Charu, their 


hature,or Keturah, Abrabecr's last wife, 
obit 
Chebron, king of Egypt, Against Apion, 
i, sect, 15, 


|. |Chebron, or Hebron, older than Memphis 


7; tekea by the 






Apion, i, eect. 21. 


| xiii. x. ii. meh # 
io, Antiq. 


thape toe known, Antiq. 





iil 3. 
citadels, two at Jerusalom, one Chesed, Nabors son, Antig ivi 5. 
in the city, and the other by the temple, | Chetim, or Kittim, Anti. 
and ay. 1.85 6 vil | Children not almaye like their ‘parents, 





Antiq. vi. 
outa, the Jew, hin cunning trick, War, ct od Chia, Antiq. xviii, ill. 3, 


‘Churearthes, or Chusan, the king of iv 


Cestzation of man or beast forbidden by {Tia oppremen the Tamales, Anta, 





the law of Moses, Anti iv. vill, 405 
men of royal blood eastrated by 
febuchadnezzar’s order, and among 
others Daniel the Prophet, x. x. 1. 
‘Gaalim, governor of Lyte Peatapoli- 
tana, War, vii. xi 1.; hie hae d 
against the Jews, sect, 2; his de 
at the divine vengeance on him, sect, 





abudin Antig. xvil. xii. 25 War, il. vit, 3. 
Celenderis, War, i. xxi. 3. 

Coler, a tribune, Antig. xx. vi. 2; he is 
put to death, sect. 8. 

Coltic legion, Antig. xix, i. 15. 
Cendebeus, commander of Antiochus's 
‘roope, Antia, nil, el — 
Cereatis (Peteli 
maritans, War, 
towards Hebron, 
to attack the temple, ¥! to 
w council of war about the temple, o. 

iv, meet. 3. 

Cestins Gallus, of Byria, Life, 
sect, 43, War, ii. xiv, 8; he para 
army against the Jows, War, il, xviii, 
thao ames 
in beaten, sect. 7, te. 

Cherene (Cassias), 
Caius, Antiq. 
into the conspirecy, sect. 5; sre 
Caius the firet blow, sect. 145 is 
hooded, «. xiv. sect, 5. 













Chagiras, von of Nabatans, War, v. xi. 5.| Clement, Antig. 
ing of the Byviang, Antg.|Cleopeire dager of Si iochus, mas. 





‘Chusi, or Hushai, Antlg. vii. {x. 2. 
Chutheans (people of Sutha), who they 
‘were and whence they came, Ania ir. 
xiv, 38 go to Samarin, x. ix. 7; hinder 
the reballding ofthe tempts, shih, 
acest Sas x. iil. 
Circumcision is received in Palestine by 
the Jews, Against Apion, i. sect. 223 
its inwtitution, Antiq. 1. x, ‘The Arab- 
iana circumcise their children after the 
thirteenth year of their age, ¢. ril, wect, 
the Syriana in Palestine received 
cireumeision from the Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, vii, x. 3; not to 
be forced upon any body; in the 
nion of Jouephon 1 1a ct 235 Ka 
Tdumeans forced to be elrcumeised, or 
lesve their country, by John Hyreatus, 
‘xiii. ix. 1; the [tureans forced to be 
sireumeised by Aristobulus, ¢. xi. sect. 3, 
Claassicus, War, vii. iv. 2. 
Claudiua Casa, Antig, xix. fi, 1; 0. tik 
sect. 1; he is oe some 
to the imperial ity, 5 War, 
xil; se bs hnllbealiy army, An 


lideralit to Asripps, 
the 


he dies, c. viii. sect. 
8; hin wife and chil- 





















fied to Poolemy, Aatiq. xii. iv. 1. 
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Cleopatra, wife of Philometer, Antig. 

fakes up ata agetant Pucleny Lith | Caras 
c 

fon ante sie ty okay aa ale 


Beate, sect, 2; takes’ 


wife of Demetcua It, Antg. 

i. vil. 1; married to Antiochus So- 

e ter, Bect. 2 
Hleopatra, squaen of Egypt meets Antony 
in Cilicia, Antig, xiv. xiii. 1; her 
tliy and" avarleo, 2. 1. 1 Wert 
xviii, 4; Kills her sister Artinoe, An- 
tig. xv. iv. 1} obtains from Antony & 
part of Arabia and Judea, ib.; temp's 
Herod to lie with her, sect. Ge Herod 
conducts ber towards 

Cleopatra (Selene) boxige 

Antig. xili. xvi. 45 
ont of Sercsteae the 
‘Antiq. xvi i 3; War, i. xxvii, 


















cieeur wife of Florus, Antiq. xx. 


ota author of a rebellion at ee 
Life, eect, 34; cuts off his left 
ue of Josephus, ib,; War, ii, 


Clevius, Antiq. xix. i. 13. 
Goligne ( Oneks), War, vil i. 4. 
Kerra 4 within and without Italy, Antiq. | Camant 





v. 3 
catwans or pillary in the land ot Bias, Curnes denc 


Auitiq. i it. 35 of the Corinthian order 
in Solomon's Relace, viii. v. 2; in He 
rod’s temple, War, v. v. 2. 
Commandments written upon two tables, 
v.4; written by the hand of| 
God, vect. 8; not to have their very 
words published, sect. 4. 
Conquesta ‘gotten than maintained, 
Antiq. viii. iv. 4 
Conscience of good actions is safer to be 
relied on, than on the concealment of 
evil onos, Antig. ii, iv. 4 
‘against Herod, Antiq. xv. viii. 


3, 

Convention of Asia at Ancyra, Antiq. xvi 

Med convention tt Terualens Life, 
sect. 13, 

Coponius, procurator of Judea, 
Panty e iaect. 25 War tani 

Coracinus, & fish, War, il. x. 8. 

Corban, of seret teaze, War, ii, ix. 


Cotensor Korth, raises» edition aguint 
Moves, Anti 
his faction, c. 
Corinthus, one of erode Lifeguards, 
an Arabian by birth, 


8. 
Cornelius Feustus, son of Syila, Antig, 
atv. iv. 4; War, i vit 5. 





















INDEX. 
xii, 





Xi. | Canelug the brother of Langus, War, 
a 
jewish measure of 10 Attic me- 
damni, Antiq. iii. xv. 8. 

an Idumean, Salome’s bus 


dand, Anti , 
of the robbers, 














las or Zeno, Antiq, xiii, vii. 15 
ras, i. ii, 4. 
Cotge, ‘king of Loner Armenia, Antiq. 


oom, Je rod cow for purifcation, Aztig. 


costi, @ Midisnitish woman, Antig. iv. 
wi. 10. 

a, | CURSE Kot, am idl of the Idamenne 
2, | Deforo they ‘turned Jews, Autig, 1. 
vii. 

Crasmus, governor of the east, succeeds 
Gebinus, Antiq. xiv. vi. 4; arrives in 
Sudea and plundera the temple of ite 
treasares, c. vil. eect 1; War, i, viii. 

&: peabes 08 in an expedition’ agninst 


Tand | creation of the ‘rid, Antig. i. ii. 1. 

‘Crimes are encoureged by indulgence to 
‘hove Ghat commitihem. Anti. Wi. vied, 
amet priest, Antiq. 


. Procusior of, Tad, Antig 
=i; xi 1. 
ouvesi fom mount Hb, Ane 
tig, ivi. 44 andy. 19 
Cumpias Fu, procursir of Judea, An. 
tig. xv. xi. 4; and xix. iv. 2; xx, i. 
&o.; War, ii, xi. 6, 
Customs, or taxes of Syria, Phoenicia, 
ie and Samaris, S000 'alent, A 


orm king “saxion wife, War, ii. 


 Antpater senior's wife, by whom 
he had four children, Anti, xiv vit 
3; Wan i vii, 9. aie 

Cypree, Antit tare laughter by © 
‘Antig. xvii. ¥. 4; married to Al snr 


ib. 
Herod’s daughter, married to 
pater, Balome's ton, Antiq, xvii 


Cy daughter of Phasaelus and Sa- 
pa nocd to Apipee, a, 
shat Maneatis 


and xviiy k 1, Wan, 1c 
Cyreneans derived from the Lecedemo- 


War, ii xvi. 4. 





















i 
a 


Cyrus, the son of called by the] Amalckites, and puta them 10 ftight, 
‘Greeks Artaxerzes, ated by bel Poa a foaerel oration for 
xi vie 1, @o,5 his letter rescinding the| Seul end Jonathan, vil. i. 1; is made 
edict off Hamen, sect. 12. Stab sot 2; and of the Le 


i 


fa 
i 
Pre 






Dasox, the god of Ashdod, Antig. vi. 1; 
his ‘ompid bara mea 
Damsscens colonies 
Higher Media, Anutig, ix. xii 3. 
Darassous taken by ‘Tiglathpiscler, An- 
tig. ix. xii. 85 by the Romans, 





by tho Danites, Antiq, v. ill. 1. 

Danaus, ot Hermens, king of Egypt, 
Against Apion, i. sect, 26. 

Danie the prophet, Ang, x. 1» 
ig castrated with his compsnione, ib ; 
their austerity of life, asct. 2; Daniel 
foretells the {imes of fature events, ib.; 
telly Nebuchadnessar his dream, and 
Interprets it to him, eect. 3, 4; ix ho- 
noured for it, sect. 5; his companions 
are, Cad into @ i fui 

explains ga 
ths wall, ¢, xi. sect, 2; is carted tate 
Media by Darius, sect'4; is made une 
of the Provident of th Lngtom i 3 
& couspiracy against him, sect. 
ig thrown into the lion's den, sect, 
Duilds a tower at Bcbatana, sect. 7 
the manner and certainty of his pro- 

ies, ib. his vinion of the ram and 
fhe hecpoat ibs 5 his prophecy of the 
deatruction of the Jews by the 
ib.; of the profanation of the temple’ 
by Antiochus Bpiphanes, xii. vil. 6. 

Dande, Antig. viii 5, 

Darius, the son of Astyges, called by 

another name among the Greeks, An-| Decrees of the Romans, &c. in favour of 

i the Jews, Antig. xiv, vill 5; ¢. x, sect, 
2,3, 4,5, 6, 7, & 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
12, 16) 124 2, 39, 22,24, 35,25, 











tions to be resolved, 





in favour of Zerobal aiding | and 

the temple, acct. 8; haa Cyrus's Delage, Anti 

searched about thet temple, Antg. xi | Demetzing 
llding, 





. 6; gives orders for ita re tig. xx. vii. 3. 
ib.; his edict against the Samaritans, | Demetrius, the son of Demetrius, joins 
rect. 9. ‘with Jonathan and Ptolemy his fhther- 

Dathan, Antiq. iv. ii. 1. inlaw, and conquers Alexander, An- 


David's genealogy, Antig. v. ix. 4; is} tig. xiii. iv. 7, 8; called Nicator, eect. 
‘nointed by Sorauel we vii 1; playa) 9 his lotr in favour ofthe Jew, i; 





Demetrios Eurerus, fourth son of Anti-' 


he ome ‘upon tpoy et 
gonquera him, c. xiv. sect, 1; War, i 
i pineal a his brother 







Demwtise of Caine. P treed 
Tan, obiaina tho rebuilding. of tat 
city, Antiq. xiv. 4. 

‘Demetrius Phalereus, keeper of the Alex- 
andrian library, Antig. xii. ii. 
Against A) oD, Bi, sect, his 
to king Philadelphus, Antig. xii. ii. 3; 
be places the yventy-two interpreters 
tear the aee-side, 

Donetine Sore son of Scleucus, made 
King of Syria, Antiq. xii. x. 13 puts 
king Antiochus to death, ib.; sends 

idea and Nicanor against 
oct. 2, 4; his character, 

‘letter to Jonathan, sect. 3; 

thie in the war against’ Alexander, 


Damon ‘War, vi. 
Demotelese, Antiq. 



















Diane's wal  Eymais tn Peni 
= ve temple 
pant, til 

ido, queen of the ‘Tryians, Against 


vapi iL at ar 


Dinah Saco dang dough, Antig. i. x2i, 1. 
Dioclerus, Antig. vil. ii 3. 
Diodorus, son of Jason, Antig. xii, ix.2. 
adores, oF Typho, Ani 3. 
ionyaing tyrant of Tripll, Antiq, 











Diophantus, forge of leer, Antig. xv. | Eg 


Divorce, phat aro the cause of it Antig. 
iv, viii, 235 it be lawful for a 
wwily to senda bil of diveroe to ber 

putsband, Anti. xv, vi, 10 

iyrian, Ani Sate xi 4. 

Dogs itis uot natural ‘tw devour 

bones with the eer 

Dolabella’s letter to the ipheekas ina: 
vour of the Jawa, Antiq. xiv. x. 12. 

Dolesns, War, iv. vii. 2. 

Domitian kind bali ee Life, sect. 75. 

Domitian, the son of Vespasian, is made 
regent in his father’s absence, War, 
iv. xi, 4; is kind to Josephus, 
sect, 75; his ition against the 
Germane, Was, vii. iv. 2. 

ae ere yen 
orig, i's firat er 
1; i mother of ‘Snaater fe 
35 War, i xavid.4;'in expelled the 














: Breast, the son of Dodo, Antig, vi. 





court, i x3x 


icine exeet Geers aie te devine 
tig. xix. “ 3; Petro- 





it. 2. 

few, his perfidioumness, An- 
te xv. vi, 3, 

Dositheus, a general of the Jews, Against 
Apion, ii, sect, 5. 

‘Dove sent out of the Ark, Antig. i, iii. 5. 

Draco’s laws, Against Apion, i, wect. 4, 

Drasil, daughter of Agrippa senior, by 

, Antiq. xviii, v. 4; married { 

Azirus, king of mea, 2x. vil. 1; ther 
wards ‘o Felix, procurator of Judes, 
oct. 2. 

‘Drusua her brother, Antiq. xviii, v, 4. 

Dranus, brother of ‘Tiberius, Antiq. xviii. 

ri. 8, 


Duration of the sjemish lew, Against 
Apion, ii sect. 3: 


4, | Bxoze, golden eagle pulled down from the 
front of the tomple, Antig. xvii. vi. 3; 
holding a dragon in his claws in the 

{ Scelemoatans, il, iv: 10. 
whervin the followers of 
jan and Abiram were awallowod 











eat! ike sinew upon the hip, why re- 


the Jows, Antig. i, xx. 3, 
ual a 9. i. vie 4. 
ban, David's son, Antig. vii. ti. 3. 
Ebatins, a decurion, War, il vii. 33 alain 
in battle, iv. i. 3, 
Evlipse of the moon, Antiq. xvii. vi. 4 
Ecnibalas, king of Tyre, Againet Apion, 











i. sect. 21, 
Eglon, king of Moab, the fe 
raciton, antig. v. fr 03, io made © 
jndge, ib, 

lub snceneds Bi 
Turacl, Antic 


i. 4 

Bleansh, of Bikanah, Antig, ix, xii 

Eleanab, or Elkanth, Samuel's father, 
Antig. ¥. x. 2. 

Excite the high-priew, Antig x, vi 6 

Eleazar's house, Antig. vii. xv. 

Elearer's commendatio, Wah, ve 1 

Eleazar, the son of Aaron, Antiq, ili, 
vill. J, 

Eleazar, the son of An: 
Antiq. xviii. ii, 25 

Elearas, tho son of Dineus, Antig. 2x. 
vi 1; ¢, vill. sect. 5; War, ti 












czy Eleazar casts out a demon, Antig. aif 


Eleasar, brether of dae pale high 
priest, Antig. xvii, xiii. 1; deprived, ib, 





, brother of Judas 
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‘Elkanah, or eee Samuel's father, 


1.x. 2. 
an ele- | Eimodad, Antiq. i vi. 4. 
are ps 





3 War, vii will. 1 
prisoner and sent to Rome, iste ax. 
vill. 5; Wat, ii, xill 2. 

Elousar of Masada's speech to his garri- 
son, Wat, vii 

Eleazar, the von of Moses, Antig. ji, xii. 1. 








Eleasat, the high-priest in the days of | Emnos, David’s son, Antiq. vi 


osha, Antg, iv iv. 75 he diet vi, 





Enemies, 
Elian, the high-priest in the days of| _ fully killed, An 
Philadelpbas, Antig. Pref, eect. 8; and| Enoch, Antiq 
his letter | och 





Blotear, irtewrer of the temple, Anti, 
xiv, vii 

Eleazar, the ton of Sameas's valour, War, 
iii, 


and iv, iv, 

1; and vi. iv, 1. 

Eleazar, the companion of Simon, dies, 
‘War, iy, ix. 5. 

Elcazar, commander of the temple, Antig. 
ax ix. 8; War, ii. xvii. 2. 

‘Flowzar taXen prisoner by Rufus, War, 
vii. vi 4. 

Bias horvemen 0 called, War, i. 
hi. 8. 

Ethanan, Antiq, vii, xii. 2. 

Eh, the ine pies, Anta viii i. 35 ns 

fprae] after Sampson, Anti 











prosenta 
Timelfte Ahab, sect, wy foretells rain, 
ib, 5 the falso prophets are killed by hia! 
order, sect, 6 ; calle for fire from heaven, | 
1 in taken up, eect. 2; his letter 
Teharam, ¢. ‘met 3 

ix. 











Bika datip bv. 1. 
Elisha, the, prophet, the son of Shepbat, 
q 3 and i. i. ae 


iv, vil. 3, 
Wlkanab, of Eleanab, Aotiq. ix. xii. 1. 


Ensigns 
image, 
offered 









bean ‘as judge, Antia, v, 


Herod's wit, Anti. xr i 8, 
ary is xxi 
Funan of the Ambiang, War, 
i. xix, 5. 
King of the Tyrians, Antiq. i, 


ihgteeter fine eee Ae An) vii. 14. 





xiv. 2, 








David's son, Antig. vii. iii 3, 
when cig be Inw- 





ii, 
and Bbjah treasiated, Antig. ix. 


he son of Beth, Ania i 2 
of the Romans, with Cosas 
2 









their decree in favour of the 
Mews Antig ninee 





Ephod, Antig. if, vis 8. 
Eporaien Anti xii x.2,3- 


error concernit fe 
dence coufuted, Antig. x. xi. a ts 


Epiphanes, the son of Antiochus, king of 


‘Commagena, Antig. xix. ix. 1. 





‘Anaxerces to the governors neat Jue 
dea, c. vi, nect. 125 of Antiochus the 
Great, to Ptolemy Epiphanes, xi, {ii, 
3; of the Samaritans to Antiochas 





Jews, ¢. iy, sect. 95 of Julins Cana to 
the Roman magistrates, xiv. x 2, de. 5 
of Mark Antony to the Tyrians, €. xii. 





bis is prophecy concerning the temple of 
Onias, War, vii. x. 3. 


i 5 es, 
th care of tho bron fountain Wank Esau, or Edom, Antiq. i i} 5 bis birth, 


i. xvii. Le 
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ant 1, &e.; his ‘for 
alr Antigo, e.5 is pet or 


- ph} t's breast-] 
= Ty Fehen be beg cal 





sain i 
ci, sect 8, thelr ignce in rening 
Eee nterpretr of dreams, Anti 


Baber, ine, xi, vi. 25 in martiod to the 
king, ib. is concerned for the Jews, 
sect. 7, &e. ; invites the king and Ha- 
‘man to an anes, sect, 9. 

Ethan, Antiq. vii. i. 8. 

Ethbani, or lthobalag, king of Tyre, An- 

i al 1, 94 Agta Apia, 1 


2 rb tho Gite, Anti, vite 2 
(Simon), Antiq. xiii. vi. 6 5 


a, 
Ethnarch (Archealua), Antiq. xvii. xi. 4 ; 
‘War, fi, vi, 8, 
Evuartun Cous, Antig. xvi. x. 2; War, i 
xvi. 


Eunristis Arruntios, Antig. xix. i, 10. 
Eve crentod, Antiq. 1. i.2; ber fall, soct. 4, 
Eri hing of he Midianiton, Anta pv. 
lerodach, Antiq. x. xi. 2; Against 
en 1, sect. 20. 
Euodus, freed-man of Tiberias, Antiq. 
xviii, vi, 8. 
Eapalenu' von Jobn, Anti. xii. x. 6. 
Euryclos slanders the sons of Herod, An- 
tig, xii, x. 6; War, i. xxvi, 1, &c, 5 he 
returns to his own country, sect. 4. 
Entychus, Agrippa’s freed-man and cha 
t, Antiq. xvii. vi. 5. 
Butyches, Cains Comers conchman, An 
Eby from alitary service, who, An- 
tg. iy. vill. 41, 
Exorcimms, or formas of casting out de- 
mont goapored by Soloman, Anti. 


Enka 8 2 Hoyle for the robbers, An- 
tig. xiv. i 





























ne 3 3 ae 

bylon, 6 vi. iy 3 bis 
Big faa ter 
©. vii, sect, 2 bis prophecy reconciled 
to that of Jeremiah, ib. 


Fanaros, Cesare servant Antig. vif 
3 Herod's toward, War, i xxix. 8, 





INDEX. 


Fabius, governor of Demaseus, Antig, xiv. 
i 75 ean i ait 1. 

& centurian, Antig. xiv. iv. 4; 

War, i. xii. 1. 








War, ii xi. 6. 

Judea in the 13th year of 
reign, Antig. xv. ix. 1; another 
in the reign of Claudius, ti. xv. 3; and 
dismal famine 
in Jerusalem, W: 2.2; ¢, ali, sect, 
8; 91, 3; for Saul's cruelty to the Gib- 
‘econites, Antig. viii, xii. 2; at Sameria, 
xii, x2; famine and povidone, two 

of the greatest evil 


the Jews, Antiq. xiv. x. 15. 
Fannius,o Boman pretor,Antig, ui, ix 


Fat; obeerved at Jerumlen, Antig, xiv. 
vi; on the day on. which Pompey 

took Jerusalem, ib. c. iv. noct. € 

Fate maveidebl, nt 


. By 
wet Si ace Brande ries & 
Feast of” untes Bee pant 
wre. Guus bi pluced at feasts accord- 
ing to their condition, Antiq. xii. iv. 9 
funeral feasts among tho Jews, We 





























ii, 
Felicity ‘too great, the cause of m 
vile, peer] ~ 
Felix, Antiq. xiv, a i Piles i. aii Ly 
brother of Pallas, and procurator of 
Judes, Antiq. xx, vii. 1; ¢. viii, sect, 
5; War, ii, xii. 8; ©, ali, weet. 75 he 








and pleseure, i, xxi]; no mouming 
among the Jows at such times, xi 

nor did they then travel far, xiii, 
viii, 4 women appeared at 
much times in public, il, tv. 33 wood 
carried on a festival day for the altar, 











‘Antig. xx. vill. 9 ; he dies, c. ix. sect. 1, 
Flaceus (Norbenus), proconsu), Antiq. 
‘xvi, vi; president of Syris, xviii vi. 2. 





‘ 
xz fi. 5; fn the case of the Jewish 
‘war, c. xi. nect. 1; Life, vect.6; War, 
iL aly. 8, 64 6. 2 teat, dj en] Gamal 


Powaine ‘Agrippa, killed by the Scythians, 


its wondarful 


iv. 3. 
Erigiue (Titus), War, viv. 8. 
to, War, vi. iv. 3. 
Fulvia, a lady defrauded of her money by 
a Jom, Antig, xviii, li. 5, 
Furtus, a centurian, Antiq. xiv. iv, 45 
War, i. vii. 4. 


Gast protects the Shechemites against 
‘Abimaelech, Anti. v. vil. 8. 
Gaam, Antiq. i, vi. 5. 





Gabris, or Gabares, Anti , vil 3. 
Gabinus, Antiq. ait, ta 35 iv. sect 15 
‘War, i, vi, 65 ident of 





Aris, Antia. ine 2; ty Wen 


Gai, the Prophet, Antig. vil xl. 2 Be. 
Gadarh, taken by Verpasian, War, i, vi 
darens made prisoners, and 


iii, 


Gallas, (line), rete av. ix. 8. 
Galan (Contos), praident of rv, Lite 
eect, 4; War, ii 
Gallus, a conturian, War, iv. 5. 
Gallus (Rubrius), War, 
Gamala besieged, War, iv. 
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Goce, trievously punlabed by Sone. 
than, Antig. 
Gametlaa (Tiberi. Latin xvili, vi. 8. 
Gemeliog, Herod's ‘tiend, expelled bia 







‘epinion of Josephus, “ante iv. 
Against Apion, ii, sect. 34. 
Geometry, i invented by the long-lived 
i. i, 9, 


abn 'the tier of Ebel. Antiq. v. iv. 2, 
Conetein ing ofthe "Tyran, Againet 








into the east, c. ii. sect. 5; is poisoned 
Pcaior 
jermans described, War, ii. xvi, 
benny by the Romans, vi. vie 25, 
they mutiny, vii. iv. 2; a German's 
Predictions concerning Agrippa, Antig. 
‘xviii. vi. 7; German guard, xix. i. 1. 
Gessiua Florut, procurator of Judea. See 
Florus above. 
Gether, Antig. i. vi. 4. 
Giant Anta. v. Hi, $5 and vii. xii, 1, 
; theix remains in Hebron, Antiq. 
ona: fatitaats guilty of 
1, ite in! ite ofa 
‘Antiq. v. ii, 8. cand me 
Gibeonites, by a wile, make # covenant, 
with Joshua, Antiq. v. i. 16; their 





hie seca 7 

Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus, king of 
locia, is married to Alexander 

the on of Herod, Antig, xvi, 1.25 . 
1H set, 25 her eumity with Belome, 
1, sect. 2 Se. ; War, xxiv, 2 &e. § 

+ her lamentation’ when 

‘was put in chains, Antiq. 
sent back widow to 
1; she is afterwards 














g 


iv, tL, 25 bie will ie izrenistible, fi. ix. 
2; without his will nothing can heppen, 
e. vi. sect, 5; his providence amerted 
gaint the Bnicareany, x, ai, 7; that 
pathing is conesled fro fom hi, i. 

8 to disobey him, vi, 
a iene season to Sore God 
or tne, vii, x. 8; be uase beasis to 
iauetine ie rdane, 

o 

4 io to be imposed on by 









that mex may provide again then, i, 
¥. 6; nflordu niistance only when 
ease is desperate, ¢, xv. soct.5; de- 


Tights in thowe that promote hia worship, | Haran, 


Xvi il, 45 discovers his ineffable name, 






‘poor, iv, 
HL U5 and vi i 85 hin 
cane of all a's app 


INDEX. 


Hagar, ond Ishmnel, are sent away by 
» Antig. i. xiil, 8. 
a prophet after the captivity, An- 












trees he and Zechariah on- 
courge the Jews to rebuild their tem- 
ple, ib. 

Haggith, David's wife, Antig. vii. xiv, 4. 

‘Halicarnasesn’s decree in favour of the 
Jews, Antiq. xiv. x. 23. 


Haman,an enemy of the Jews, Antiq. xi, 
i BY hs edict against the Jews in the 
name of Artarerzet, sect. 6; he orders 
a gibbet to be erected for Mordecal, 
‘ect, 10; is obliged to honour Mordecai, 
{b.; the edict is contradicted, sect. 12; 
he ia hanged on hia awn gibbet, sect. 13. 

‘the | Hannah, the wife of Elkanah, Antiq. 

Heras, the father of Lot, Antiq. i. vi. 5. 

Charman, a city 








tamis, Antiq. i. vi. 5. 
Harlot (common ones), excluded from 


marriage, Antiq. iv, vil 23. 





Goa ( Caco ards) of Raber stolen, An-| Husa, 


tig, 1 xix, 9%, &¢.; of Cutha in Persia, 
bronght to Samaria, ix. xiv, 35 of the 
eanquered Amalekites, worshipped by: 
Amaziab, o. ix. sect. 2; of the 
‘not to be cursed, or baxp in 
non, Semen i. vil. 10 
on, fi, sact, 24 ; Beelsebub, 
dof ies at Ekron, ‘Antig, ix.ikL. 
of Gath, » giont, Antig. vi, ix. 1, 
allenges the Jews to x single 
sonia ib, ia mlain by David, sect. 5. 
Gomer, and Gomerites, Antig. vi. i 
governor of Jamnis, is put to 
flight, Antiq. ii, vii, 4 ; has better snc- 


i, sect. 6, 

Gorion, the on of Josephus, and Simeon 
the son of Gamalie), exhort the people 
to attack the mutineers, Antig. i 
9, is put to death, ci. vi. sec. 1. 

Grafus, procurator of Judea, Antiq. xviii, 
vi. re Simon, Herod's old slave, 

xvii, x, 6 mecta Varut 

coming to Torunion, War, ii. v.25 

one Gratua discovers Clauding, and’ 

brings him out to be emperor, Antiq. 
i. 


Greek al old nations by vomes oftheir 
own, Antiq. i. v. and put the Hebrew 
names into thelr own form,c. vi. 

Guards placed about the temple by the 
‘Romane, Antig. xz. ¥. 3. 


the; 























apap, king of Syria, An 
, oF Hadar, an’ Edemi 
Solomon's enemy, Antic. 
Hadudeser, ot Hadarezer, ing of 86 
phane, or Zobah, Antig. vill, Vi 











tect. 43 he des, 
Hasermareth, Anti 





Earpt, und net ftom Ciiden, ea 

4; not put to eervile Inbour, in the days 
of Solomon, viii. vi. 3; of those Hle- 
brows that came to offer their sacrifices 
from beyond Euphrates, iii, xiv. 3; 
they have peculiar roles about meats 
and drinks, iv. vi, 8; they fight the Ca. 
naanites against Moses’ order, ¢. i eect, 
1; ten tribes lived beyond Euphrates, 
and out of the bounds of the p=] 


empire, xi.v. 2; their la 
Srebucter sare near to the Gyre, li, 
Hi, 1; their nouns bave all the seme 
formation nnd termination, i. vi. 

they have but one temple and altar, fr. 
Til, 65 met at Bhiloh three in a yen, 
only the two tribes under 
the dominion of the Romans, xi. 25 
ss unexampled yeditio among chem, 
their wise men in the Gaya of 


Heeatontomachi, Antig. xii. xi, 5, 

Helcian the Great, Antiq, xviii. viii. 4, 

Helcias, treasurer of the temple, Antig. 
xx. viii, 1. 

Helena. queen of Adiabene, embraces the 
Jewish religion, Antig. xx. ii, 1; goes 
‘to Jerusalem, sect. 6; ia buried there, 
cu iv, wech 3, 





















A . 
Hephisbah, ania ‘apts, Lam, 


Haaniss Capito, ¢ governor of Jamnia, 
‘Antig. xvi 
Hermes, or Pct king of Egypt, 
nT ee aig 
19 pon. tipatar, Autig. xiv, 
‘War, i. viil. 









pyres pats 

Soe ae cher robbers te death, ity 
‘War, i. x.5; being acoused for it, he 
takes kis (rial, Antig. xiv.ix.3; makes 
hia escape, sect. 4; gove to Sextus 
Cauar, and is by him made governor 
of Corlosyria, sect. 5; is in favour with 
Cassius and the Romane, c. xi. sect. 
2s pees sree of Sib Na, 








Mark Antony, sect. 2; ie 
by the lore ‘but is notwi thdanding| 5 
made a tetrarch by Antony, c. xiii. sect. 
1; gow tis bats of th jaws that op- 
pose him, sect. 2; the snares 
Fr'the Posthiany sect. 6,7; the sock 
dents of hs flight, sect.8; War, i. xiii. 
and thence to Rhodes, 
Bore, Anti. ai. ie 
he ac tenale, ot the desire tothe. 
tony, Anti, xin tr, 45 Was, i, ai 
4; tails back to Judea, and 
gaia, Antigens, Az Antig. xiv. xv. 1; 
‘Jerusalem, 


nua besiegea 
week, ie ‘War, i. m4; lakes Se- 
xiv. xv. 4; conguers 
Room and hg robber 





hs jane bis ged 
pect. joins his troops wi 
tony’s at the sioge of Samosata, and is 
Teeited there wih reat honour tect 
9; in providentialy delivered from 
es dangers, sect. 11, 133. defeats 
appus, sect. 12; besieges Jerusalem, 
tags it nakes Antigonus prisouer,and 
te 





isle ‘Antiq. xv. i.; marries 

famous Mariamne, the danght 
Alexandra, ¢. fi. sect. 5; War, i 

8; 8 compeina of Alexandra tax ‘mother: 

, Antiq. xv. ii, 75 causes his 

wit ‘brother, Aristobulus, to be cun- 

drowned at Jericho, ¢. ill. sect. 

3; Iseummoned by Antony to tue his 

trial for it, acct. 5; brings Antony over 
to his interest by bribes, set. 83 

Toueph to death, sect. 95 

leopatra, 


i 
wer on, 




















‘uneasy at b q 
ae sadness by di . 
mu vine vengeence, 
"xi vi 63. War, be rua 
paris from the mennere and 
of the Jews, Antiq, xv. viii, 
theatres and exhibits shows 





Roms, 
Cesar, 


L3; 
Paseo their taxes, i 
people to meet together pri- 


seep 
i 
F 
¥ 







, 


uF 


i 


aa 


4 


gos) Wa, aa 19, Bs compar 


xvi v.45 he eae 
David's Fach sire TE 








43 fe oontacia marriages for 
Moriamne’ 's children, xvii. L 25 War, 





xvii. iv. 1; War, 


‘was poisoned, Aa 
ison was for 


i, xxx, 1; finds 


himself, Antiq. xvii iv, 2; War, i xxx. 
2; tries Antipater, and puts him in 
chains, Antiq. vii, v.7; hia bitterness 
jim his old age, c. vi. sect. he makes 





hig will, ib. ; his terrible sickness, sect, 
o; Went xxx. 1, Os his 
jer for murdering the pris 
‘the Jews, Antiq. xvii. ea 
tempts to murder himself, sect. 7; he! 
alters his will, c, viii. sect.'1; his cha- 
racter, ib. ; his death and burial, sect. 
1, 3; War, i, xxxiii, 8, 9; his will 
ed and read, Antiq. xvii. viii, a 
‘confirmed by 





not oak pace 


gst ti 1d, made tetrarch, 
ferod, the son of Herod, made 
1; o. vil eect.1; War, 










Antig. xviii, iv, 5; makes war upon 
Aretas, king of Arabia, c, v. sect. 1, 
&o.; in Danished, ib. ; War, ii ix. 6. 
Herod, half brother to the tetrarch, An 
tig. xviii. ¥. 1. 
Herod, son of Aristobulus, by Suk me, 


of Aritobulus, by Berenice, 
er, Antiq. xvii. i. 25 


vill. 1, 
Herod, fants’ fon Mariamne, a 
a daughter Anta, 

i 2; and xviii. v. 
xviii, 4; c, xxix, sect. 25 he in biot- 
nce u sa Cog ivxxz. 7. 
fe lerod’s son of. Je. 
ration An ark i 8; War, 1 

xxviii. 4. 

Herod, SS senior's brother, king of 
Chaicis, Antiq. xix. 7. 1.; he marries 
Mariamne, dunghter of Josephas 
Olga king Herod's daughter, vii 

1 power over the temple 

=: Min} by Claudius, xx. i. 3; 

th and ehldren, c.vcsect-2; War, 





















‘-ENDBX, 
he is 20- Saab ed ee et Demon 





a ¥. 


ighter of “Aristobulus, by 

FSreae jalome’s daughter, Antiq, 
5, War, i xxviii, 1; ‘Agri 

senior’s sister, and wife ‘of Herod = 











F Herod the Great ‘et 
Mariamsé, Sig's daughter, .¥. see 


to Herod, son 


2; c. vi. vec married to 
Herod, the former husband's brother, 
‘while her former Husband was alive, 


Heseliah k sing of Judah, Antiq. ix, xiii, 
‘2; his religious speech to the peop! 
i: his lustration of the temple, and 
solemn celebration of the passover, 
tect, 2, 3; he makes war upon the 
Philistines, ect, 35 defends himselt 
from Sennacherib, x. i, 1; recovers 
from sickness, cil, aect. 1; dies, ¢. iii, 


sect. 1. 
ce fn Hebrew meena, Anti, i 
ulin, the high-prieat, Antig. x. v. 1; 


¢. viii, eect. 
Hin, ‘kag of oe, Davi’ friend, 


seg of tre sends ambassadors 
to Solomon, Antiq. vil. ii. 6. 
Hiram, king ‘of Tyre, Against Apion, i, 


sect, 17, 
Historians, their duty, Antiq, i, 1, 
Hophni, son of Eli, Antig. v, x.1; he ie 
in battle, ¢, xi. sect, 2. 
Hou of th forest of Lebaron, Ania 


Bebe ‘de of Iarael, Antig. 











ix, xiii, 15, 


he ia made a prisoner, c. xiv. sect, 1. 
Huldab, the prophetoas Antig. x iv, 2, 
Human 2. 

H 








Saco of tho Bidlanites, An 
iP1, an heed of the Ephraimites, 





yroanus, son of Jom robs, Antiq. 
‘xii. fy. 6; his artfal invention, ib.; he 


insent to Ptolem: 
by kim, sect, 7, 


denth, sect. 
‘Hyreanns, (John) son of Simon the Muc- 
cabeo, £ pen 7 being wal Anta, iii, 
‘wii 4; attacks Ptolemy, c. viii. sect, t; 
‘War, i ii 3; is made high-priest, An- 


, and kindly recelved 
1 93 bia actions and 





sNDEX. 635 
fig, xiii. vili. 1; Fe £235, is be- sh] Sadan, te rept Aa el il is 
. 





=| sea 4 Antig, ix. i, 3. 
re rule, Anti. xiv. 

viii 15 ares Liz. 

segs the oto Jos hs at 


Samus of East Against Apion, 1, 


pia | apt vaatiq, i iv 1 igor acc: 


‘sons possessed, 6. 
pont sates ‘woodlan ysoroanded by Bue 


Jared, Auta” nce oil see 2. 
‘Jason, or Jesus, Antiq. xii, 

‘Tagon, son of Eleazer, Antig. 

Javan, Antig. i. vi 1. 

Ther, or Jeban, aon of David, Antig. vii. 
ii 3, 

This, an animal 


Bape that destroys 
Antic 


serpents, ii, x. 
Toa,» judge ois ancl’ after Jepthah, 
* , 1: 

Ide, a roman) Antig, xvii, i, 4; 
de att: wat 
vi ax, iv. iv, 

1 eg Te tad yi sia’ 1 1; refuse to 
ae the Israelites passage, Antiq, iv. 
haa turn Jews, xiii. iz 1; are but 
Jews, xiv. xv. 2; Coze their for- 
teil vi 95 celebrate the Jew 


inh festivals, xvii, x. 2. 
Jedan, oF Thar, David's 200, Antig. vi, 


ii. 3, 
J oF Ishbosheth, Saul's son, is 
mado Antig, vil 1,35 he is trea 
| oe ib beet 2. 
Jeooliah, Autig, ix, 
sea Ling oca's mother, Antig, x. 


Jebialone of the posterity of Monee, An- 
tig. vile xiv. 10, 11. 

‘Jehoshas, kin of Judah, Antig. x. v2 5 
he dies in Egypt, ib. 
Fehon, oon of Jeb, king of Ieee, An- 
tig. ix. viii. 1. 







5 © x. nect. 
os ha iaercourse with tb. 
eee concerning his aes 






ot Becade 1,2; 
tig, xiiL. xvi. 
as bhp dot ea 
government to his brother, Antiq. xiv. 
12; hia inactive genius, and why be 
fled to Arotas, ib.; 

bribe Scurus to befor him, c. H 





Lx 6 














Righpnod, ¢. iv. sect. 4; is con- 

ed therein by Casar, ¢. vili. sect. 

" ‘War, i. x. 3; is honoured by the 

Romans and Athenians, Antiq. xiv. vii. 

5; and by Julins Couey, x. ii.; is taken | 
risoner, and has his ears cut off by 
ntigonns, ¢. xiii, sect. 10; ia released 

the Parthians, and returns to Herod, 

xv, ii 2; he ig idiously treated, 

and put to doath by bi vib; the va 

rious adventures of his life, vect. 4, 

L1ystapos, father of Darius, Antiq. xi. iii.1, 


onary Antig i 12, 
Tnbeal, father of Shalom, Antig, ix. 


sat Gilesd demolished, Antiq. ¥. ix 

















2; his sons, Jeboash, son of Abasiah, saved, Antig. 
ivately dep: ix. vil 1; 
is posterity, when they went down| dered, c. vili. sect. 4. 

into Egppt, ib vil. 4; he weeps JIehoiachia, ot Jeconiah, king of Judah, 


sending away his con Benjamin to 

eypt 6, vi sect 5; be ment with his 
Bawa, i, xz. 3. 

saosb, on of Bowman, Was, ivi. 25 and 
vy. vie 1; and vi, vill, 2 

Jecod, an'Idumean, betrays his country, 

ei, i ix. 6. 
Jed, ected? son of John, bigh- 


Genin be ent Vii | Feb 
mobrhe tes eee 


Sohne the ate ri, Ant, x. vill 











ao nepey, 
Jaeeam, king of Judah, Antiq. ix. iv. 













Jeter, king of Iarael, antiga ix, ii ui 
ition 


Heat: Hd fcmper sodcoh = 
¥. sect, 2, 3: 
Jehomphat, the 


a of Fabio, Antiq. 





dah, Antiq. 
Sebu, sor of ‘Nima, Antiq, 
is made king of Ierael, tx, vi 
his actions, sect, 3, &c. ; hepa pee 
re © wo int, tect, 6; he dies, 0.) 


Jehu hey ty the eon of Hennai, 
‘Antiq. ieee, 
Jenae, David's von, Antiq 





i it to fight 
‘oakan, ib; Jorustiem dencribeds War, 
¥. iv; Against Apion, i. sect. 22, 
Jerushah, Jotham’s mother, Antiq. ix, 





zi 2, 

eu, te son of Achimeae, Anti vi, 

Jetse, the son of Obed, und father of Da- 
vid, Antig. vi. vill. 1. 

Jesax Oka w teatimony to him, Anti, 


amit. iii, 
‘Tesua the son = Phabet a i of the 





pair Eogant 

“Antig, xx. ix. 4, 

Jeans, the eldost priest efter Ananus, 
‘Wat, iv, v8; ¢.¥. sect 2; his speech 
to the Tdnmeans, ©, iv, sect. 












a, after Zedekiah’s captivity, Antiq. 


ie 1, Josus, son of Damneus, rade high-priewt, 
Jericho taken, Antig.y.i.5; iterebuilder] — Antiq. xx. ix. 1, 
cursed, Jesus, son of Gamals, Life, sect. 38, 41. 








itis plundered by the 
a Jeans or Josbua the son of Nun, Antig, 






against Solomon, Antig. vill vii.7; he 
is mado ing ofthe tan tribes, ¢. viii 

sect. 8, &c.; erecta golden calves, sect. 
4; hin hand withered, sect. 5; his ex- 





Moses, 
reelites agaion, the Amalekites, ti ic 
; Prophecies ix the lifotime of Moses, 
46; lends the Leracliten to the 
river er Jorn, Aa jenna sheat 
of the land, sect. 
Bs ech to the two tibee and bal 
sect, 25; his death, sect 
Jeans, oon’ of Saphat, “Hoglender of the 
robbers, Life, spot. 223 Wer, il. ix. 7. 
Jemus, son, of Thebuthus, © prieet, War, 












Aa 
iv. ¥. 4; Wary i. vill 55 Jew 
ish priests careful to marry nocording 
to thelr law, Agelnst Apion tect. 75 










dood, Ane 
fig aly. te Killed on the Sab. 
datheday, 3 Jews beyond] x, vi 
2; to set them up, or Consecrate hem, 
Fe forbidden the Jews, Antig 
i. 2; and xvi. vi. 2. 
Tmpotior throughout Indes, Antiq. xz. 











3 by Vespasian 

iy Morse App: 
Pa, ect. 23 by ‘Antiochus the Great, 
iby; are shat ‘up in the Hippodrome, Soak sented of David's army, Antiq. vii. 
bat afrwards elnsed: sv vil. 2;/° 495 taken the cael of Jerulem, 
pray for the welfare of the Spartans, 

ili, v, 8; Antiochus, a Jew, gecuses 
hs orn father ot Asal, Wes, i Jottbun ce Sota, high pit, Anti. 








8 Joma hare privileges granted thom| wil 3; and x. vi 6, 
the kings of Ada Anti. av. vi. 1;|Jontr, son of Doothu, Bigh pric Any 

8 and Tyrians chiefly hated]  tiq. xvil. vi, 43 and xviii, i. 15 0, file 
the Jem Aguinst Apion, i. sect, 13;) set 1; in deprived by Archelau,avil 
Demetrius remits them part of theit| xiii 1; and xviii. 21. 


pol ese Antia. iii. ii. 8; Jews at Alex- |Johapan, the son of Kareah, Antiq. x. ix. 
andria are allowod an atmnac, orala| 2; he pursues after amie a 5. 
barehy xiv. vil 23 to gather | John Hyreanus. See Hyrean 
their sacred pelts at Rome c. x.| John the Baptist, put to Jeath a Herod, 
sect, 8; enjoy their liberty under the} Antiq. xvili. ¥. 2. 
ine, only are to pay their taxes, | John, the son nf Doren War, iv, Hi, 5. 

xviii, i” ‘2; are derive the same | John, eal called Gi ha ’s brother, 
origin with the Spartany xii iv. 10;) a killed, here i 
Erni their own laws der | John, son of Levi, rebuilds Gischain, Lit 

the Great, xi, viii, 5; wre prohibited to] sect. 10; War, ii, xx. 4 
meddle with foreign women, xii iv. 6; 15 an enemy to Josephus 
‘are very tenacious of their own Jaws,| 13, &.; 3 War, 
Against Apion, i, sect. 22; their am-| aims at _aholate dominion, 
asmdor’ place at Rome in the theatre,| _¢. vii. set. 1 
numerous at Alex- | John, son of Sosas, Wat, iv. 
it baler = om _ Essen, War, 


iv. By their quel wih the Syrians Tho, son of Sodan, high-priest, Antig. xi. 
at Couarea about their privileges, rx.| vii, hz soasder bia brother fn the ten 
35 thelr mariage, Against Apion 


































xi. be 






Touadab, aor kinsman, Antiq. vii, 
viii. 1; aon of Samean, sect. iii; he kills 
a giant, o. xii, sect 2. 

Jonas, the prophet, Antiq. ix. x. 1, &c, 

Jonathan, son of Angnus, Antiq, xix. vi. 
hi _efios the e bat a eatbond Ibe 











‘Antig. ' Tecon-| 
Sine Blt Danis st met By bis} 
confermce with David, sect. 








vi xiv. 7. 


ern 4; and xvii 





mea, xiv. xv. 45 wart xvi. 1; bis 
death, Antig, xiv. xv. 10; ‘War, 1 xvii, 


Tio byte Paley, a rt son of Joueph, Herod's brother, 





Jonathan, Badduees, provokes Hyrex Jou ea Tf Totus, reprosches bis un 


‘us against the Pharisees, Antig. xiii 


3.6 
Jonathan, « Jew, challenges the Romans 
to « single combat, War, vi il. 1; ho 
is killed by Priscas, ib. 
Janathan, the von of Abiather, Anti. vi 


Jonathan, the jest, murdered by 
the over of Fol hntty ter Tae 8 
Jonathan the Maccabes, made commander 





onoph Cabi, son of Simon the high-priest, 

“antig, x vids 11 he is deprived, © 

Jenoph wn of Gaza is made high-priest, 
8 ia 

“Eig 25; he ts deprived wv 


Joweph, called is made 
ie atree 
dJoweph,'the ean, of female phyriiz, 
sties up 0 sedition at Gamale, 


87. 
Soueph, son of Daleus, War, vi. v. 1. 
Tough, tbe won of Ellemas, for 

‘the high-priest, Antiq. xvii, 


Janta relation of Archelaus, War, ii, 


Jaap, a treumrer, Antig. 27. vi. 5. 

Joseph, son of Gorton, Wer, fi. xx. 3. 

Joseph, Herod's uncle, Antig. xv. Hi. 3; 
‘bo marries Salome, Herod's riser, War, 


ele Onias, Antiq. xii. iv.2; goes on an 


embamy to Ptolemy, ib.; becomes his 
tax-gotherer, sect 4; goos to Byria to 
athe the feamy, sek 8; bis wealth 








Conduct to Galile, cet 6, e.; he ap-| Archelats, and annexed te Byria, Ane 





peals to Ve ‘xviii, i, 1; parted hy Gabinus into 
for the of his history, Against five jurledictions, xiv. v. 4; entirely sub- 
Apion, L sect. 8. dued and pacified by Titus, War, vil. 


of Sie, highpriest, Antig. 


J 

king of Judah, hia Piety, Antig 
0 death, ©. ¥. sect. 1 ‘Todas, © Galilean or Gaulonit, the author 
and demolished, fourth sect among the Jews, Antiq. 
1.1, 265 and xx. v.25 Was, il 


Shechomites, Antig. ¥. wi 2. ‘Tadus,son of Jatrus, slain, War, vi vi. 5. 
Totham, Hg of Judth Antig ix, xi. 25] Judes son of Aminndad, hati . 
hit death, 0. xii, uect. 1 the 
Trenoas the pleader, Antiq. xvii ix. 4, 
Tron, harder then gold, or silver, or bru, 
antig xx. 45 blunted by daughter, 


and 
Joshua, the son of Nuz. See Jesus. x. 1; made tributary to the Romans, 
tig. xit 



























Xe 
Teale 
Inhbosketh, 
Anti 
Tehmnael, ai ix. 4. 
Tohuael, son of Nethaniah, murders Ge- 
ine the son of Ahikam, Antiq. x. 
nis, her temple ollsted and demolished, 
html pte an 
Tare, “Boo Jacob.” 
Tnraalites, nambered, Antiq. iii. xii. 4; 





and vi ail 1s ‘heir Toligions oval | J 
slacken’, v. are carried| robbers, Antig. xvii, x. 4; wae a 
captive ine ‘Media ind Perna Anti. | Judges of the Hebrews, single governors, 
ix, xiv, 1. 
Ietab or Taito, king, Anti, vii vi 1. ‘Sadges St Seruate, the Sanbedrim, An- 
wi. 


Inus, high-prlest, Antiq. x. vill 6, tig. 
Ithamar, son of Aaron, fete iii, 15) Sudges of the council in Syria and Phoe- 
nicia, Antiq, xi. ii 1; seven inferior 











ealom, Antig, iv. 
eels, high pio tag x. 
Augastus 





mga paths a ae 
& Valiant eatia, 
ae ee eee War, vi. i. 8. 





tig. xvi. Julius Cesar’s letter to the Sidonians, 
Tacundus, Genitiw, War, ii. xix. 7. with his and other decrees in favour of 
Tucpndus, of horse, War, ii. xiv.5.| the Jews, See Decrees. 





Tudadas, or Dedan, Antiq. i. vi. Julius Lupus, Antig. xix, iL 4. 
Judes, {t begins at Cores, Antiq. xiv. ifi,| Juliaa, commander of a Roman legion, 
4; 8 great earthquake in Judes, xv. r.|" Antig. xv. ili. 7. ee 
r 


Jupiter 





llenins’ temple upon Mount 

, Antig. xii. ¥. 5. 

Topiter the conquercr’s temple, Antiq. 
iv. fy. 3. 

Tupiter Olympiuw’ temple, 
Lsect. 17; his state, Anti 

uréas, son of Josephus, Life, 

Tustas of Tiberias, the historian, Life, sect, 
65; when they published his history, 
fb.; he ie condemned by Vespasian, 
but med by king Agrippe, Life, sect. 


Sustas, son of Pistus, stirs up sedition, 
Life, sect. 9; hia character, ib. 

Tentes, son of Queen Helena, embraces 
the Jewiah religion, Antiq, xx. ii. 1, 45 
is circumcised, sect. 5; conquers his 
enemies, c. iv. sect. 1, 2; succeeds 
Monoberuyc, pct. 94 he deg, ir. 

vect. 3; his children and brethren are 
besieged in Jerusalem, War, vi. vi. 4. 


xix. i 1, 





Kanzan, Antiq. x, ix. 1. 
Resend ‘ton of Nahor, Antig. i. vi. 5. 
, Abmham’s last wife, Antiq. i, 


King, his wincipal qualifications, Antiq. 
Bs thine atten of 8 good king, 
ety towards God, jstce towards his 
subjects, and caro of the public welfare, 
ix. xi 2; need not give an account of 
his actions in the opinion of Antony, 
27 fil 8 should be eminently good 
¥i. xiv, 4. 
King Solomon's palace, Antig. vii. v. 1. 
Kings of David's race, how many, Antiq. 


x tii Le 
it reward of virtue, Antig. vi. 









Kition, A 
Koruh, raises a edition, Anti 
perishes with his followers, c. 





Lanan, eon of Bethuel, Antic, i. vi. 5; 
hie fraud, ¢. xix. sect. 7. 
Labour, nothing goten without it, Anti 


Laboroaoarehod, or Lahosordacst, Anti. 
x, xi. 2; Agninat Apion, i. pect. 20. 
Lacedamonians derived from Abraham, 
os yell asthe Jew, Anti. xin. 105 


and aii 
Lamoch, Antiq. 
Language (abusive) ot to be punished 

with death, os cay a ty 
Languages confonn ntiq. 
Uodiee, queen of the 

















Landiceans, their letter to Cains Rabun 
in favour of the Jews, Antiq. 

Lasthenes, « Cretian, Antiq. xiii. iv. 

Lams given the Imaelites by Moves upon 
‘Mount Sinei, Antiq. iii. &.; and iv. 





INDEX, 


viii, 2, &o,; to be rend on the feast of 
tabomacles, iv, viii, 125 to be learned 
by children before all things, ib; to be 
written in the mind and memory, ib. 
forbid the punishment of children for 
their parents’ crimes, ix, ix, 1; for 
Leeerscpu son to be soned, xvi Sere 
martial Jaws, Against Hi, sect. 

the tables of the law, or ten commané- 
ments, Antiq. 4; law of Bfooes 
translated into Grock under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, Antiq. Pref, sect. 3; and 
xii, ti 2, te; law made by Hired to 
acl) thieves to foreigners, xvi. i, 1; law 
carried in triumph at Rome, ‘War, vii. 


Lar among the Porsians lef to the ine 
\erpretation of seven persons, Antiq. xi, 

















Leni’ decree in favour of the Tews, 
‘Antiq. xiv. x, 13, 

Tepidun, led by Oaing Ant. 

Lepidus (Larcias ), Ws . 3, 






%, 
are to live out of cities, by the 8 
tau and Jewish laws, ix. iv. 5; ond ro 
volvo ig a famine to go over to the 
enemy, i 
Letters of the Alphabet, whether brought 
Lies Greece by Cadmus and the Pho. 




















ws, Against Apion, i. sect, 2, 
Laan of Solomon, md Hiram, and the 
‘Tyriant, Antig. id fi. 6,7; of Kernen 
Hing of tho F inna fo Taine 
erzes to the governors nent 

hae vi, sect, 12; of Antioch 





Great ‘to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
3; of the Samaritans to Antiochus 
‘Theos, c. ¥. sect. 
Jas to Jonathen, x 
Ptolemy and Ciegetce ©. iii, ect, 1; 
of Ptolemy and Cleopatre to 01 

sect. 2; of Demetrius to Jonathan and 
the Jews, c. iv. sect. 9; of Julius Come 
to the Roman magist 
&c.; and to the 
Mark Antony to the Tae 


eet. 4, 5. 
Levies exempted fe from military functions, 
Antiq. iti. xii. 4 as 

















tants of Gibeah, 
Teyitin ibe consecrated by Bots, An 


ntig. v. xi. 8, 





. 1; their allowance, iv. iv, 

= “&e., how many ities belonged to 
them, ib. 

Liberins Maximus, governor of Judea, 
War, vi. vi. 6. 


20.| Liberty granted the Jews by Demetriuy 


Antiq. wii i, 








Libyos, Antig. i. vi. 2, 
Longinus, a tribune, War, ii. xix. 7, 


pana bravery, War, ¥, vii. 3. 
font’ Roman, ‘kills himself, 





ih 2, 

Lot, AtGg. i 1i-5; ei 

Lot's wife Antiq. 1 xi. 4, 

Liuciliun Bassus takes Macherue, War, vii 
th 1-6, 

Lueutles, Antiq. xili, xv. 4. 

Lupus, governor of Alexandria, Wer, vii. 
ne 


ompitor, ia put 10 
4 


Lycurgus, ‘Agniont 1 Apion, ii, sect. 31. 
Lydda burnt, War, il. xix. 1. 





the g 
Hiellospont, after the death of Alex- 
ander, Antig. xii. i. 


MascanRehoboam’swife, Ant 
Maaoahab, aon of Naor, by 
Reums, Antiq. (vi. 5 

Masseish, oon of Ahaz, slain in batile, 
Antig. ix, xii 1. 

Musweiah, governor of the city, Antig x. 








rain, their history, Antiq. xi, vi. 


Mosodonians, governed by a Roman pro- 
conml, War, ii. xvi, 4. 

Mach tig, xiv. xv. 7, 10; War, i. 

5 0. xvii. soot. L, &e, 

Macherus eurrenders to Bussus, in order’ 
to et Eleazar at Lberty, War Vv 4. 

Machines, or engines of the Romans, War, 
vy. wh 93 for canti 








Madiantes, oF Midian 
into subjection, Antiq. v. vi. 
makes war apon them and ‘beats them, 
iv. vi 1 thoir women seduce the Te 
raelites, ¢. ¥ 








ol, Ant 
‘Matlon, to of 7 Elinclech “Antiq, v, ix. 1. 
Maluleel, Antig. i il, 4, 
‘Malchiabiue, von of Baul, Antig. vi. xiv. 7. 
Malchos, of Malichus, king of the Ava. 
exiii.y. Ly aly, xiv. 1, 6c. 








commander, Antig 


Hered, met 6. 
‘Malthace, Archelaus’ mother, diev, Antiq. 


645, 


xvii. x. 1; she was © Bamaritan, and 
Herod's wife, Wa, i. xxviii. 4. 


‘Mambres, 

‘Manaem, or Manahem, Antiq. ix. xi. L, 

‘Sanahem, an Esvem, Aatiq, 3. 2.5, 

‘Manahem, son of Judas the Galilesn, 
Life, sect. 5; War, i xvii. 8, &e, 

‘Manasoes, king of Judah, Antiq. x. iii, i Ay 
‘&e,; he is carried into captivity, sect. 
2; he is nent back to bis kingdom, nnd 

ies, ib. 











Manta Taine from heaven, Ant 
Gy the signification of the wor a 
ford often fell Arabia ta the dep 
of Joeephus, ib. 

Manneus, son of Lazarus, War, ¥. xiii 7. 

‘Manosch, Antiq. ¥. viil 2 

suspected, how 

ew Anti v, 8.16" 

real Agtig, Xvi 69, a 
Marexs, or Mureas, president of 
after Soxtun Gea, gi 1,045 
War, i. x, 10, & 

Maria, a noble Tomes, est bes cma chikd, 
War, vi. 

Mariamine, Agrippa venior’s daughter 
Crores, Antiq. xviii. v.45 War, i 
xi, 9, 









fariamne, or Miriam, Moses’ meter, dive, 
Antig. iv. iv. 6. 

Mariamne, ip married to Herod, War, i. 
xii, $5 ‘she grows angry with Herod, 
Antig. av, viii, 1, &c.; War, i, xxii, 
2 her temper, Antiq. xv. vil. 4; ahe i 
put to death, sect. 4, 5; her eulogiam, 
tect. 6; her sous strangled, War, i. 
xxvii. 6, 

Mariamne, daughter 
Olympias, Antig. xvi 

Marianne, Saughtor 
Pricat, War, 








Josephus und 
v4 
Simon the high 








Marianne, daughter of Agrippa eno 
married to Archelaus, Antiq. 2x. vii 
1; divorced, War, afterwards 
married to Demetrius, Antig. xx. vii. 3, 

Masion,tyrat ofthe Tyeians, tig ir 


Marriage of feo men with slaves unlawful 
among the Jows, Antig. iv. viii 23. 
contracts, altered by Herod at 
4 desire, Antiq. xvi. i 2. 
| Maran president of Syria, Antig. xix. 
vied; 6 Til pect, 2; and c, vill eoet, L. 
freedman of Agrippa, Antiq. 
xviii. v1. 8, 7, 10. 
master of the horse, Antig. 

















aviti, vi. 10. 





‘vi, 1 refusen to offer ascrifice to an 


‘idol, sect. 25 


Aight on the Sabbath day, fb, ; exhorts 


persuades ~ Jews to| Metilius, a Roman commander, War, ii, 


xvii. 10, 


ome o deen tela, sec 8 he aiesh the pest: gouied Seren 


tig. x, Fi, 2. 


aati, Sa ot Absalom, Antiq. xiii’ acta the prophet Astia. viii, xiv, By 


mili made highprisst, Antig. xix. mie St 
Minis Catt, on of Temeploans moet: |e Mice, oo ss 
ork 1 of Margalothas or Margelus, Michel, Sut’ daughter,maried to David, 





vi. 2; War, i xexii, 25. 





is put in prison, ib, 
the conntry of Ashdod, Antiq. 
Iden mice, wect, 2, 
ibosheth, Antig. viii. 


om 


Antig. vi. x. 3; she om ee David's life, 


and bi arinore aro Barat alia, aici &. 


rine vii Vi, 


‘Matthias, enh ghilas, made Mien ite of Naor, Antig 
: anti ra 7 ada: ‘Milk wah the ft 





i "Antig. xvii 
he in deprived, avi, 4. 








Matthias, Josep 

Matting ton of Boethiu, cali in Sion 
to hin 
to death by him, War, v. xiii. 1. 

‘Mathurals, Antiq.{, fi. 4. 


huss father, Lifo, eect. 1.|Minucianus (Annius), AD! 
8, Bo. 
and is afterwards put |Minnianus (Maras), Anti, xi ir. 8 
mandation of credibilit 


See Madinnites, 





firstlings of 
fered by Abel, Antiq. i. i 


‘Aptiq, xix. 3, 


soda ity, Am- 





Maximus (Liberius), governor of Judea, se one ‘a the three holy children, 





‘War, vii, vi 6. 
Maximus (Tesbllne, Anti, ai. 3 itt 
ew abu i ie & bat 

et q 
M ‘ar, ¥. xi. 5. 


Mei ton of Belgas ¥ ‘War, vi. ¥ 

‘Mola in annbassador of Arches, 
xu, x. 6. 

Molohisedee, entertains Abram, Antig. i. 


Persia, _~ xi. vi 1, 
Menedemas, the philosopher, 
ii, 12, 
‘Menelaus, or Onias, Antig. xii. vi. 1. 


‘Monee, or Minous, bailt Memphis, Antig. | Mit 
2 


‘viii. 





‘Men's lives had been happy, if Adam had | Monobazus, 


‘not sinned, Antig. i. i. 4. 
‘Mophibosheth, son of Jonathan, is 
favoured hd 


xi. soct. 8. 
Me bai King of Egypt, Agsaat 
ion, i. soot. I 
gine igo Bar Against Apion, | 
tea 
Meraoth, son of Joutham, Antig. vi 


king of the Tyrians, Ageina| 
it. 2. 


‘Apion, 
Meee, or Mah, Aatig. i 
esta, hing of Moab, dn 
jechech, or Motooh, Antig 
Hechecs on0 of the thee holy children, 
Antig.'x. x. 











Mit 
Momucan, one of the seven princes of]  tabanu’ deughter, Antig. xi 


a Ang, 31.3 
Mats ost Pein ante x 


vill. 3 
, ib. 5 


xiii. xiv. 8, 
idrdates king of Pontus din Anti, 


a Parthion, marries Xing Ar. 





xiv, 





is taken privooer by Anileus, th} 


p Antig. xii. tad et at Hert, ib. 5 his expedition 


aguinst the Jews, sect. 73 he ronts 
Azileuy, 








Molien 2eq ifs sek 11,24, 88. 
Adiabene, Antig. 1m 
ii,1, War, Hxix, 2; his death, Antiq. 


xx. i. 8. 





David, Antig: tiv. Oy © (Moss Seliped, Anta, vi. wi. 


. Pref, sect. 45 
4,8; how bora 
fad ved alive? weak 45 why called 
Mowses, or Moser, tack. 6; 





marries Tharbis, the king of Ethiopia's 
‘dsughter, eect. 2; he fies oat of Egypt, 
c xi, sect. 1; he assists Raguel’sdeugh- 
ters agnipst the chepherds, sect. 2; sees 
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the baruing bush at Sinai, xf sect.) iii; War, iv. i,54 6 i 3 
1, is appointed to be the deliverer of| ruck 67) cdestetete . 
1 ‘Male, the ki vii adv, 











‘Naamsh, an Ammonitess, the mother of 
Rehoboam, Antig. viii. vii, 1. 
Neamah, dacghtar of Lamech, Aatig. i 


i, 


pops, . si, sot. 4 given orders for 
their marching, ib, &e.; seude spies to 
earch the land of Cansan, c. xiv, sect, 

a of Corah, iv, 


Jawa, 0, vil by 
an oath to observe thom, sect. 45; he 
hblemos Joshua, and exhorts him to lead 
tho Leraclites courngoourly into the land 
of Canpan, sect 47; he is surrounded 
with o cloud end dimppoary, sect. 48; 
hia death greatly lamented by the peo- 
bla for hy dave, et £5 hho is acan- 

ized, as afflicted with the leprogy, 
fii, xi, 43 bin grost authority, . xv. | Ni 
sty beet a ite 

5.17.2; ‘contain, 
‘Gheaph, pet of Onna of elope 
Osarsiph, iris of Heli 
tect. 26; allowed by the Egyptians to 








il 












‘bea divine man, sect. 61; the nges in 
which rd, oat, 155 moa) SUL cache, bing of ne 
tnd great actions, sect, 15, 16; hia pos-| Nechso, or Necho, Eeypt, Ants, 
tarty hononred by Derd ‘otig. ei = Yi Ls ede conquered by ebached. 
x7, 


‘Mosock, or Mevech, Antig. & vis 2. 
‘Muciamus, president of Syria, Antiq. xii. 





ig. 21. 6; ia love to his 
exhorts the people to 





648 INpEx. 
rebuild tho wala of Jerulem, set. 7; Obadiah, protetor of the true prophets, 
jam, ect 8. ‘Axtiq. vii, xiil. 4, te. 
Sty mee ‘Fehoinchip, Antiq. | Obedience to be learned before man un- 
dertake gorerament, Antig. a. 





4, soot. 20. 
peror, Antiq. xx. vili. 25 

mott cruel tyrant, 
his violent death, 







i +e ¥. meet. 5; 

‘War, iii, vill. 2 &e.5 sent by Deme- 
triug, againet Judas, Antig. xii x. 45 
defeated and Killed, sect. 

Nicanor, a friend of Titus, wounded with 
an arrow, War, ¥. vi. 2. 

Nicaso, married to Mansa, Anti, xi 


ienuae,or Nitocris, queen of Egypt, An- 


tiq. 
Niceiria, of fatival far the vitor of Ni) | 
anor, Antig. xii. x. 3. 

Nico (the croquet), the name of the 
Prinepal Roman bartering ram, Wer, 


y, vil, 
Nivolane of Damascus, the Jews’ Advo- 
xii. ey and xvi. ii, 2; 
Herod b tyAN Augustus, ¢, ix. 


ech before Acguotus in 
Ror ot arco , xvii, ix. 6; ©, xi, 


41. 6; he cog 
her's crimes, xvi. ‘ar, i. 
Ms his brother Pt lemy, ii. ii,.3, 














Anti 





"anti xi 5. 
Noo, or Noah, Antiq. i, fil. 1: heismved 
in the ark, sect. 2; invoentes God after 
the deluge, sect. 7; God answers his 
‘prayer, nect. 8; laws given to hit, ib. 


Beis crartaben with wise, coast 


bis genealogy, .seck'25 his death, 
OF 


Nomua, or Heliopolis, 180 furlongs from 
‘Memphis, War, vil. x. 8. 


Norbanus Flaccus’s letter to the Sardi-| destruction of Je 


nant in behalf of the Jows Astin. xr 
arbcun anther person) slain, Antig. 


ait. i, 


Nimo tonof Antiochus, Antiq. xii rode, Anti, avi 


Oates pol with Saul abore natural, 
Antiq. vi vi. 4, 








Obodns, kg ofthe Arabians, Antig > 
Octario, danghter of Claudia, War, i 


feo 
Oded ihe epee Antiq, i 
Og, king of Bashan, Anti. iv. ¥. 


iron bed, ib. 

oi us used in the Jewith oblations, Antiq. 

oil consumed by the seditious, 
‘War, ii. xiii, 6; oil prepared by forsign- 
evs not used by the Jews, Antiq. xii, 
iii, 2; Wer, ii, xxi. 2. 

Olympias, Herod's daughter by Malthace, 
‘8 Samaritan, Antig. xvii. i. 85 she i 
sparred to Jou hs fon of Herod's 
brother, We 

Oympius, Juphers cae Antig. xix, f. 

























Olympos sent to Rome, Antig. xvi. x. 2, 
rar, i xxvii, 1. 
ing of Inrael, Antig. vii, xii. 5, 
Om the von of Pelee An a. iv. ii 1. 
Onios, son of Jnddus, meceeds in’ the 
high-priesthood, Antiq. xi. viii, 7. 
Onias, the son of Simon, made high-priert, 
‘Antig. xii iv, 15 causes groat troubles, 








i 

Onias, brother of Jeuus, or Juson, made 
Tigh-prieah, Ant. xxl. 1 

Onias ana Dosithous, two Jewish wih captain 
faved Egypt from run, . 

Onian soa of Oring flies into Egypt, and 
there desires to build a Jewith temple, 


Antig xi ii.1,35 War, i.41; and vii, 
x. 3; his lotter to Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra, Antiq. xii, iti, 1; their anawer, 
tect. 2; he builds the temple, Oniun, 
sect. 8; that temple is chut up, War, 











Onies, & at man, procure ria a fe 
mine prayers, Antig. xiv. ii. 1; 
be isetoned to deaily ibe 








Oracles of the prophets, concerning the 
jerusalem, Wa, i re vi, 





35 ex. eect, 75 and vi, i, 1; 
ings grat prints fo aren Judes, 


Ons Ling of Madina, Anti, v. vi 6 


Oromae, of Avuanah, the Jebusite, Antig. 
vis. a i thrashing floor, c. xl. 
tect. 45 where Isaac was to be offered, 
and the temple was afterwards built, ib, 











Orpab, Anta, vi. 1. 
Orme King of Egypt, 


5. 
ony (for Moses), & priest at Helio. 
sik Aguiaat Apooe vets 36,31, 
ofp ‘made emperor, War, iv. ix, 25 
Kills himself, scot 6, 
Oxon, brazen, the Jews forbidden to make 
them, Antig, viii. vi. 5, 


Pacoros, king of Media, Antiq. xx. iii. 
4; rodeems his wife bines 
from the Alans, Wee, vi 


2 plot to eatch 
Bhamslfa ce, 5 aris oa te 





battle, Antig. xiv. xv. 7. 
Pestus (Cosennius), president of Syria, 
+ his expediti 


War, vii. vii. 
Commagena, ib. 
Pagecs or om, ‘at Titus’ ae 











trees very famous, An-' 
tig. ix. 1.25 a rt 
Panngehi, ie ee of Archelaus, 
apn ‘Anti ie. ivi 4. 
‘Pappus is sent into Sameria, by Antigonus, 
Antiq. xiv. xv. on War, §. xvii. 5. 
Paradise described, Antiq. 





‘Aguinat Apion, i. sect. 19. 

Parents’ good deeds are advantageous to 
their children, Antig. viii, ix, 25 how! 
to be honoured by the law of Moses, 





Parthians potsess them: 
gadeavour to pettle Antigonus in Judea, 
War, i. xiii. 1, &o.; their 
into Judea, Antiq. xiv. xiii. 3; they 

Jerusalem, tb. they take the 

city and temple, sect. 4; their 
lioumness, 









fd aect. 4, 6; War, | 
Passover, a Jowish festival, Anti 
65 and iii x. 1; and xiv. 


xiv. ix, 3; the manner of its celebra. 


be] Penn 
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lamb, vi. is. $; number of 


Against Apion, 1. Fal ante in the days of Costas, 
Pauline rvihod by Mand, Ania. xii. 


War, ili. vil. 1. 
Panlinus succeeds as governor of 
Alezandcia, War, vii. x. 55 he plun- 
der aad shuts up the temple Onion ih 
of Cerestes, murders 








Antiq. 
Sodah, o1ail ects he iv dain? by 
Hoshes, c. xili, sect, 1, 
Bekaieh ing of feat, Ant fx. a. 1, 
Peleg, Antiq. i, vi. 4, 
Penitoa Antigr. x. 2. 
Pentecost, a Jewiah festival, Antig, ili, x. 


6; and avi. x.2; whence it had that 
name, War, ii. iii, 1; vast numbers 
came to it, ib.; the priesis then at- 
tended the temple in the night, viv. 3 
the Jews aid not then take journeys 








Aatig. 
Perea ‘otra subdued by th Romans, 


War, iv, 

is dese in favour ofthe Jews, 
ra dan 

‘eupj xy bome not dangerous, 

done by nocessity, Anti. v, i 123 

red by Jeahan and th eben, i 

tect. 16; dreaded also by the people, 


o. fi, eect. xii, 
Pe 


ersiang, their seven principal familiee, 

. xi ii. 2; thelr king is watched 
uring his sleep, soct. 4; their law for 
bade strangers to see their king’s wives, 
c. vi, sect. 1; seven men were the in- 
terpretas oftheir ama ib, 5 theirtoyal 


ition | Pestilence. See Plague. 
Pexilins Corals he proconma, reduces 


the Germans, ve 





8. 
Petroniun, governor of Egypt, Antig. xy, 


ix.25 he supplies Hered with com in 
time of famine, ib. 


tion, War, vi, ix. 8; called the feast of Petrovius yy is made president of 





offered, 
come up to it, Antig. xvii. ix.8; War, 
fi. 25 from the ninth hour to to the’ 
eleventh, and not Jem than ten to one 


“Antig. xviii, vii. 25 is vent with 
an ory to Jerusalem by Caius, to tet 
‘up his statues in the temple, ©, ix, sect, 
2, &c.; War, ti. x, 1 his endeavours 
to it it,and to save the Jews, 

his and ‘their wonderful deliver- 
ance, ib. ; his edict against the Darites, 
‘Antig. xix. vi, B. 
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Se ery 

rid’s son, Ant 

Phalti, son of Leish, Antig. vi. at ss 
and vit 14. 

Phanaiua, son of Samuel, made high 





we cavbatc io the Raddunee in ttt 
Principles, set. 0 this grea autho 
rity, xvi, i. 4; especially 

queen Alexandria, 


‘iil, xvi. a Wa, 








4; they rofuse the oaths of allegiance 
to Crear and Herod, Antig. xvii. ti. ¢; 
they are fined for it, ib.; their unwrit. 






1g punish 
ments the common people de. with 
them, ib.; they aro most skilful in the 
kaowledge of the law, Life, aoct, 38, 

Pharaces son of Mithrdates, Ania ir 


fil 4 
Phataslus, ton of Antipater, Antiq. xiv. 
Ma $y and avi Sy We <nch 
doth Ani, 104 and xy, | Phi 


Phosaclos, son of Herod, Antig, xvii, 8, 

Pheldas, Antig. ivi. 5. 

Pholeg, king of the Tynans, Aguinet 
Apion, i, veot, 18. 

Pheroras, ‘Antipater’s son 
Antiq. xiv. vil 85 We 
hates ‘Salome’ 











of his wife Glaphyra,_ 
ferod hin father, Antig, xvi, 
revokes Herod to anger, c. 
yy lays the blame upon ‘Sa 


ship with Antipater, xvii. ii 4; i 
by Herod, eit. sect, 15 ih oxen to 















confesion, Antig. 
Phideas, the bighprieet, An ii. 6. 
Philadelphus (Ptolemy), hia akill and in- 
dastry about tn arta, Antiq, zit. 
it 7} be to the 
seventy-two int weet. 113 bo 
Precures the serenty-¢wo interpreters to 


‘translate the law, 0. i. tect, I—I4. 





il vi 8; what 

Hlrod left him by his will, Antiq, x0, 
vii, 15 what Cesar gave. bi 

tock, 2; tetvarch of Gaulanit, and 

ni 1; 









eas ¢ of Byrin during the 

made regent juring 

minority of Eupator, Antig, xii, ix, 2. 

Pl king of Brin Ania. si i ds 
©, air, sat, 

1 raced ds slain, Antic 
eee aeetom . 
Philipion, son of Ptolemy, marries Alex- 

andra, the daughter of Aristabalus, An: 
hos led by bis 





tines, theie chiet A 
caren, oI Dtices ds ‘Kokelon, Gaile ae eae and 
Ashdod, Antig. vi. i250, 


ct, 10. 
Phin, chiet of the Jews, to Cains, 
ma, tga nom 

ilosophy of the Tews, contained in the 
ben of Una Ag An, 


Pileniepbanaa, Antig xi i, 8, 

Pines son of Clesotbas, Wa, fr. 2, 
son of Eleaanr, slaye Zimri 

"Gat ai Tv igs leads else 

tes egeinet, We Midianiten c. vi, 





| Phineas, son of El, Anti. ¥. x. 1; he 
Piicintes ae igh-priest, c. wi. sect. 25 
he ia alain, 

Pirin ng af the Partha, Anti 


Ph or Ping of Aerytia, Antiq. ix, 
Pts Pai a Jehan, An. 


tig, xi, 
Phut the planter of Libya, Antiq. i. vi. 2. 


iq. | Pilate (Pontius) ihe pales ho 
ins), the proc idem 





INDEX, 





iv. 1B; ©, 

Plague, or pestilence, rages_arnong the 
Teraelites, Antiq. xii xi. ai it ceases 
upon David's repentance, i. gect. 
4; another peilence in “jadea, 37. 
vi, 

Plato, Against Apion, ii. sect, 81 ; he ox- 
cludes the posts from his common- 
‘wealth, sect. 36. 

Polemo, king of Cilicia, Antiq. xx. 

Polemo, king of Pontus, Antiq. xi 

Polity of the Jews aller the ¢ 


pollo s Bhatisee, Antiq, xv. i, 1. 
Pollio, a Roman, Antig. xv. x. 1. 
Pompediuk, Antig. xix. i. 5. 
Pompey the Greet goey thro 

> xiv, i, 








to 
ar i, 
woteead io ‘Jerusalem, Antig. si 


fred War, vid the city delivered up 
hhim, Antiq, xiv. iv. 2; he takes the 
temple by foo, tad ills abundance 
of the Jews, c. iv. sect. 2, 3,4; War, 
i. wii, 4, &c.; the Jews send him a 
iden vine, Antiq, xiv. iii. 1; he goes 
woes ies, c. iv, sect. 45 
‘War, i. vii. 6; meddlea with nothing in 
the temple, fory he heare the couse 
iyroanus and Aristobulus, 

sat Bi. iii 25 determines it in fa- 
‘Hyrcanus, and makes war upon 
Kiitebulee sect. 3, &e.; he flies into 





Poplas, W: i 

?opoa, Nero's ‘dha ‘Antiq. xx. vii 115 6 

Zi, peck 1; Life, secl. 3; a religious 

‘aa and favourer of tke Jews, Antiq. 

2orcius Featan, See Festus. 

resent things, queen Alexandra’s care, 
more than future, Antiq. xiii. xvi. 6, 

Presents sent to Joseph in Egypt, An- 
tigi. vi. 5, 

?rieats, if maimed, are excluded from the 
altar and temple, Antiq. iii, xii, 25 
Against Apion, i. sect. 31; are not to 
marry several torte of ‘women, Antig. 
ik xii, 24 Agninet is 0 
Washed “thet hands Eel‘ fetbeloré 
they went to minister, ili 6,2; succeed 
One another according to their courses, 
‘Against Apion, ii. sect. 8; their allow. 

i. ix; and iv, iv. 35, 











vii. xiv. 7; Against Apion, ii, sect. 7; 








ments, iii, xii-2; priesthood 
nobility amon; the Jews, Life » Life, sect, 1. 

Priesis among tho Egyptians, it 

fei Jandein the daya sek tet 
vii 1. 

Priesthood, high, translated from one fu, 
mily to another, Antiq. v. 2 
Onias, at Heliopolis, 
will 2-4; ond 2,3" 15 yacast At Je- 
rusalem for four years, xiii ii. 3; du- 
a life, excepling under Antiochus 

Aristobulus and Herod, xv, 

3 taken from Jeaua, and given 10 

Simos by Herod, c, ix, nect, 5; sottled 

upon the family’ of Aaroo, originally, 
xx. x. 1, 

Prat high, not tobe the gon ofa captive 

Antiq. xiii. x. 55 high priests 

‘went inte the temple ts iciate on 

Sabbatieduyt, new moons and fut 

War, xii vii. 3; were to 

tii, and not to ane a dend body 











Antig. iti. xii, 2 
by Saul to pro ew i 
pkey 


hedrim, were to determine difficult 


temple to the captivity, x. viii. 
prioat’s robes kept by the Romans, xx, 
11; where they wore laid up, xv. xi. 
4; andar iv By and xxi high- 





Ys ornaments described, ii, vil. 4 
War, ¥. 7. 7+ 

its peivilgea sold. by 

Primus (ie Wa iv. ix, 25 be 

marches exist Vit elim get. 2. 
Priscus (Tyraniva), Was, if, xix. 

‘Priscus shoots Jonathan dead with e 

Pine War wil 
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Priya grated the Jews by Alexander 
‘Against Apion, ii sect. 4. 
Problems 7 dale, proposed by Semp- 





Prophecy of anak sccomplished, Antig, 

Prophecies of Jeremish and Ezekiel re- 
coneiled, Anti, x. ¥. 1. 

Prophecies could not agree to the events, 
if the world were governed by chance, 
pent wx 

et4, excepting Daniel, chiofly fore- 
\d calamities, Antig. x. xi. 7; how 
greatly to be esteemed, viii. av. 6. 

Prophets (false ones), euborned by the 
Jewinh tyrants, War, vi. v. 2. 

Proseuche, or honses of prayer among 
the Jews, Life, sect. 54, 

Vrostitution of the body, a most heinous: 


crime, Antiq, iv. 
Providence ameried, aguinet he piu 
reans, Antiq. x. xi, 
Prudence requires sto prevent the grow- 
ing power of an enemy, Antiq. iti. 
Prendatexander, Antiq, xvii xii. 1, &o. 5 


‘War, ii vii, 1, &c. 
Plolemy, iy Comme of Herod's |P 








zoe oF oe 

Ptolemy, 
soned by her, Antiq. xv. iv 

Ptolemy, the brother of Nicol ata of De- 
masens, Antiq. xvii. ix. 3. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, Autiq. xii. ili.3; he 
dies, ©. iv. eect 11. 

Ptolemy, Euergetes, Philopater, or Ku- 
pator, Antiq. xii, ili, 3; ¢. iv. sect. 15 
Against Apion, ii. sect. 5, 

Puolemy,, the son of Jamblicus, Anta, 
xiv. viii, 1; a 











it, ©, xii. sect. 4; his bold soldier cal- 
Jed Hecatontomachi, sect. 5; he defeats 
Alexander's army, ib.; his. barbarous 
cruelty, sect. 6. 

Plolemy, con of Lagus, called Sotor, ob- 


dere at, Antiq. wil, 1; takes Je- 
fuelem, and carries many ? Jews into 


‘gypt ib. 
Pay Philadelphus, the second king 
Egypt of that rece, Antiq. i. Pref. 





‘after the death of Alexan- | Quirinin 








‘the brother of ieee pei. to 


sets a vast number of Jews free, sect. 

3; sends a letter to Elenzar the high- 

‘Priest, sect. 4; bis liberal oblations and 
presenta, eect. 7, 14. 

Ptolemy Philometer, ante xii iv. 1; 
€.¥. sect 2 guinat Apion, 
HH. pect. 53 one 
ermit Oniasto build the temple Onion, 

| xiii iit, 1, &e.; be makes an 

ition into Syria, c. iv. sect. 5; 
discovers Alexender and Amtmonins! 
plot ageinst him, sect. 6; takes his 
daughter from Alexander, and gives 
her to Demetrius, sect. 7; he might 
crowns upon his head, 
ia and that of Hgypt ib; 
be i wounded, and dies of hin wound, 








Ptolemy, son of Menneus, Antiq. xiii, 





ries Alexandra, ib, 
Ptolemy, the murderer of Stmon, tho 
Maccabee, Antiq. xiii, vii, 4; he mur- 
dera John ‘Hyrcanue’s mother tad bro. 
pitch sect 15 Wan, 
talemay Physeon, Ani 
‘he 









xi HANS ana 
a m, ti, Beot, 5. 
id. 





nat 








‘ke 

od men, Antig. ix. vi. 

robes wom by the Chaldonn Icings, 

2; by the Pernian kings, 

Bik. 95 oa vi, sect. 10; Joseph is 

Clothed is purple by Pharaoh, ity. 7. 

Pygmalion, king of Tyre, Aguinst Apion, 
3, sect, 18, 

Pyibian, or Apollo's temple, bulls by He- 

Antiq. avi. ¥. 3. 











ria, Antig. xx. vi. 2. 

Quails are numerous in the Arabian gulf, 
and fall upon the camp of Israel, An- 
tig. ili §. 5, 13, 

Queen of Egypt and Ethiopia comes to 
king Solomon, Antiq. vill, vi. 5; she 
returns to her own country, sect. & 

Quintillius Varus, president of Syria. 
See Varas. 








or Cyrenius, vent by Ceesar to 
tax Syria, Antig. xvii, 


Razeaces (Themasias), Antig. xi ili, 5. 
Rachel Laban's daughter, ole 
7 








INDEX. 


Reguel, Mosoa’ father-inlaw, Antiq. ili 
fii. 1 his advice to Moses for the go- 


verament of the Inraelites, o. iv. 
Rahab, an inn at Jericho, Antiq. 
Xi. 7; her life eyed, nat. 7. 








Rainbow, Antiq. i. 
Ramecea, king of ide Against Apion, 
i, sect. 15, 
Rapsaces, or Rabshaketh, captain of the 
army, Antiq.x. 
10 people of Jerusalem, » 
Rathotis, king of Egypt, Against Apion, 
i nect. 15. 
Rathymus, or Rheum, Antiq. xi. ii. 1. 
Rationale, or dreast-plate of judgment of| 
the high-priest, Antig. ili, ¥. 73 c. viii, 
sect. 9, 
Raven sent out of the ark, Antiq. 
King of the ‘Midianites, Antiq, 


a daughter of Bethuel, Anti. & 
demanded for 8 wile to Teac, 

3 she bears twins, c. 
imposes upon. her hus- 














aect, 


ind, avct. &, 
Roem, ot Reker, king of the Midian. 


ites, Ant 
0 Tyrians, Against Apion, 





Hecosts of 
1, woot. 17. 
ius (Emilius), Antig. xix. i. 3. 
Befsbonss suesede Solomon, Antiq. vi, 
viii, 1; he gives the people @ rough 
answer, sect. 2; ten tribes revolt from 
him, weet, 3; he builds and forties 
weveral towns, c. x. sect, 1; he has 
eighteen wives, and thinty concubines, 
ib. he di 
Remaliah, Antig. 1S 1 
Repentani cannot ‘xovoke past crimes, 








Reu, or Reet, the son of Phlog of Pe. 


y. | Sapacros, or Subtecha, Antic 





og, Antig. i vi 5, 7. 

Revenues of Ccelesyria, Phoenicia, Judea, 

ands mounted to $000 talents, 
4. 






g of Syria, Antiq, ix. xii. 1. 
Rosen, Solomon's enemy, Antiq. vi. 


Hider relieved by Herod, Antig. xiv. 
xiv, 

Biches, great riches laid up in David’s 
monument, Antiq. vii xv. 3, 

Riddles, or problems between 
and Hiram, Antig. vi 
Proposed by Sampoon at his wedding, 


Riphath, ‘uti, ivi 

Rod of Aaron, Anti iv. ix. 2. 

Roman army described, War, iii. v. 

Roman senate’s decree in favour of the 
Jews, Antig, xiii, ix. 2; and xiv. vill. 5. 

Roxane, Herod's daughler by Phwdra, 
_ Antiq. xviii, 35 War, i xxviii 4. 
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Rubrius Gallus, Antig. vil. iv. 3. 
Rus of« prodigious magnitude, War, vit, 


nl Ant. i 5.3; War, ii i 4; 
©, ¥, aect, 2 
Rufus (en Egyptian), takes Elenzar"pri- 
Bae Creceetice, se farm takes 
tius, or 1B }y i 
mon the son of Giores, War, vii. iL; 
ho is Toft with an army at Jerunsem, 
after it was taken, ib. 
Bumsh, or Reumah, Nahor’s concubine, 
Antig. i. vi. 5. 
Rath gleans in Boss's field, Antig. v, ix. 
2; is mezried by Boas, and 
Ske mathe of Obed the father of deme, 


. L vi. 2, 






Sabas, or Seba, Antiq. 5. 
Bthbaiicioy kept perp susily By tke 
Lt cept st e Es. 

sens, Wary =f ; Sabbath th accord. 
ing to Api the Bgyp- 





penn Apion ii. nect. 
at subbuiheday se ee mpenlicaly ob- 
aerved by the Jews that they came to 
Fe mischiefs thereby, Antig. xii, vi. 
‘War, i, vii. 3; and ii xvi. 43 they 
are advised by Matthias to defend them 
delnes on the Sabbath-dey, Anti 
vi. 2; and by Jonathan, mi es 
teisepel but not 10 attack an 
at day, xiv. vi, 2; and 
svi; War, il xvi ds Antiochus 
a Jew, forces the Jews to treuk the 
Sabbatheday at Antioch, vi, i 35 
spent in rending the law, 
ini xvi. ii. 45 ushered in, and end- 
ed with the sound of a trumpet, War, 
iy, ix, 12; Jews, on tho Sabbath-day, 
dined at tho sixth hour, Life, nect. 54; 
the seditious kil} the Romans on the 
Sabbath-day, Wer, ii. xvii. 10; unlaw- 
fal to far on the Sabbath-day, 
Antiq. xiii. vili. iv; pretended to be 
unlawful either to make war or peace 
on the Sabbath-day, War, iv. ii. 9; not 
allomed 














to Hlerods Amtig, 29. 
Sabec, or Shobach, copia of the Syrians, 
‘Antig. vii. vi 
Sabinus, Cesar’s 2 eteward in Judes, An- 
eon xvil. ix. 3; War, i 
cuses Archeleus, Antiq. 
fale hoary upon the Jems, c- sae 
Ssbinus, one of the murderers of Caius, 
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INDEX, 


bony | xix, iv. 3; he kills himself, Salathiel, Zerobabel’s father, Antiq. xi 


sation, 
War, iv. xi.43 is killed by 
Viste ib. 


eas panemntom 


iy {Ds 


Sablabs oc Sabathoa, Anti. i i 

Sabtecha, o Sabactas, Antiq. i. 

Sacrifice of Abel was milk, 
lings of the flock, Anti 
fices were either private or public, ii. 
ix. 1; either all, or part only burnt, 
ib.; ; how the former were offered, ib. 5 
how the latter, sect. 2; how ein-offer- 
ings were offered, sect. 3; those of| 
swine forbidden, xii. v, 4; of thove that 
wero for recovering health, ili. ix. 4; 
Titus desires John tot to leave off the 

Wi 




















Cosnat’s prosper Againat 
Apion, ii, vect. 5; aoa tere the 
Depianig of the Jewish waz, War, ii. 

foreigners umally 


ty. 1.4 none bat Jews 
Wroverlok tke seridcse a the tomple, 
xx, vill 115 acriboos not to be tasted 
Et the oblation is over, xii. iv. 8; not} 
to Senge by hye of an harlot, 
iv. vii 9; meatofferings joined to 
Moody erie ion iil ix 45 aot to be 
a lusury, it i. 
feck 3B; ought tobe entre wad wit 








out blemish, Ai of what 
‘were burnt-offerings, ¢. viii sect, 10; 
animals not offered fill the eighth day 





after their birth, ¢. ix, sect. 4; wine 
ud oil rverved for surifics consumed 
2, the saditions, War, v. xii. 6. 
Baddac, a Fhariac, ati up 0 sedition, 
Autiq. xvii. i 2 
saddacea deny fle Antig. xiii. v.9; are 
contrary to the Pharisees, c. x. eect. 6; 
observe only the procepta of the written 
fay, ibs ppinions, Anti. xvii. 
; War, ii vil. 14; have the rick 
wae of their side, Antig. il. x. 6. 
‘Sadoc, or Zadok, high-priest, Antig, vii. 
it 2; 0. v, seot. 45 cx, mect, 4; ©, xi. 
ig air sock 4; and vie £3; 


Sadrech, or Shadrach, Antiq. xi. iv. 9. 

“te or wise a mong the Israelites, 

salen tio io, danghter of Herod, married 
pany writ ee 











the first-| Salome, Autipater's daughter, Herod’ 





brother of Vespasian, takes Sali King of Bey, Ageinet Apion i 





24. 
or Zalmana, captein of the Mi. 
dianites, Antig. v. vie 5. 


6 
Han), ous ofthe trbunes,|amaneoe, or Shalmanszae, king of 


‘Asaprin, Antiq. ix, xiv. 1; invades Sy- 
ria and’ Phoenicia, ib, 5 carries the ten 
tribes away into Media and Persia, i 

















ter, Antiq. a. vi 3; War, i, vill 
95 charges her husband Joseph with 
adultery, Antiq. xy. fii 95 and xvi. vil 
3; sends a bill of divorce ' to her second 
husband Costobarus, xv. vii. 10; en- 
vies He nd their wives, xvi 
1.2; ¢, ahe clears her- 


self, ib. ; Herod force Be to be mar- 
ried to Alexas, xvil. 1; she discovers 
to Herod the conspiracy of Antipater 
and Pheroras, c. il, soct. 4; hy i, 
1; what Herod Ps her er by 
hie paar 


1; what 
Je deaghise by Blpis, An- 
site, es ek dag, of Hered the 
Great, and daughter of Herod PI hip, 
by tela Antiq. xviii 
married to Philip the tetrareh, 


terwarda to Aristobulus, the; 
Herod, and brother of A 


Salt sown upon the ruins of a demolished 
town, Antig. v. vii. 4. 
Salt-tax, and crown-tax, remitted to the 
Jews by Demetrius, Antiq. xiii, ii, 3. 
Smack, Abennerig’s daughter, Antiq, 
xx ii, 











Ips eenior, 







5; whenoo 

ita name was derived, ib.; it is besieged 

‘he Syrians and wonderfilyralle 

2 mother there eats her 

gon in a hone, nc! 4; i ex 

siege ‘in rcanus, suffers 

oie ad lara with tho 
re x ar, ii. 

‘Samaritans, ‘ony from Cutha in Per- 

ie iv, 3; and 2. i. 73 
‘to be the posterity of Josep! 

Bivile 65 they semen deny, ead 

sorzclines pr themeelres Jews, ix. 

xiv. 3; and xi viii. 6; and xii. ¥. 55 

hherage the Jews under Onias, tho 

priest, ¢. iv. sect. 1; pretend to 

besiloniens: cy. wot. 85 lal tom. 
Ble upon, Mount Gerissim, xi. vill. 7 

they pollute the temple of Jerusalem, 

ii. ii. 2; they axe enemies to the 








pre 









8, 
tiochus the title of = god, 
Sambabus, Antiq, xi. iv. 9. 
Samees, Polo's disciple, Anti, xv. ix 
fd xv. i. 1; cx. aact. 4; his speech 
taint Herod, xiv. ix, 4; be in hon. 
outed by Herod, i 
Samar, of Bemegae, Anta. x. vill, 2 
Sampeigerames, ‘King of Emeza, Antiq. 


ni. ve 
Samson's birth, Ant 
ries «woman of 
5; kills o lion, ib 
wedi 














he carries the gate of Gaza awny upon 
his shoulders, sect. 10; he falls in love 
‘with Delilah, sect. 11; he is betrayed 
by Ker, ett ls he is bound, and his 
put out, ib. he 

wna ‘upon the Phil 
ree thousand of them, sect. 
samuel is born and consecrated 0 God, 









bad judges, c.. 
iil. sect, 2; 3; ke a obedded ui the por. 
ple's demanding @ king, sect, 3; he 
“falls the people the mantere of a king, 








ect 55 Oo iv, threatens Baul 
with th loan of is | 
2; anointa David to be king, c. viii. 
wect. 25 he dies, c. xiii, sect. 5 win raieed 
out of Hades, and foretells Saul's death, 
©, xiv, sect. 2, 


ernie penctoruss, ‘or holy of holies, 


vied 

Sanhedrim at Jerusnlem, Life, sect. 12; 
none could be put to death but by the 
sanhedrim, Anug. xiv. ix. 3. 

Saphan, ot Shaphan, the scribe, Antig. x. 


genrnan Antiq, xvi. viii. 5. 
Sapphora, of Zippora, Moses’ wife, An- 





; the king falla in 
or death, c, xiv. sect. 1. 
Sardians, their docroe in’ favour of the 
Jews, Antig. xiv. x.24 
Sazons or Serainh, high-priet, Antig. x 













Sarmatiany invade Mysia, Wer, vi. iv. 3.} Sel 

Saturnius (Sentius), president of Byris 
Antig. avi. x. 8: 0.33. sect. 35 xvii, i. 
1; e-iii, wect, 2; and c, 7, sect 9; 
We, i, xxvii. 2, 





t.| Sea divided for the 
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Sathreburans, Autig. 21.4.3; ¢, iv. sect 


i, con of Kish, Antiq. vi iv. 1; seeks 
is father’s, antes, and comes to Ba 





S 
SI 


EE 


Hl 





Samuel foretells him the loss of his 

ee seal rare 
imelech and the 

©. Xii, sect. 5, &e.; being foods et 

God, ‘he consults with « necromantic 

sony c. xiv. sect. 2; his death, 


Set aglnder of the robbers, Antiq. 
xx. ix. 4, 





president of 8; War, i vi, 
an dei nose Te aad ovr vost 
he returns into Sra, Anti. xi. 
he mulae tho sige of 





ibe; 
Eis capodilo nt Arai, ov soe L 
eral of Ptolemy’s army, de- 
Antiochus the Great, ele 


ci 


‘hands in the a befe Sega thes 
caer 
Tereclites, Antiq, ii, 


xvi. 1. 


5 


Sebes, the don of fa, Antig, vii. xii. 4, 
Sects of the Jews, Antiq. xiii. v. 9; and 
uli 12, Be. 5 Lif, sect. 25 3 War, ii, 
viii. 2, 

Sedecias, or Zedekiah, a false prophet 


‘Antiq. vii. xv. 
Sedecias, or iia king of Judes, An- 





feats, Antiq. xx. 
of Corah and his fol- 
1 Gc.; of the Imacliter, 
‘xiv. 3; is quelled by Joshua, 
soot. 4; sodilion at Covaren between 
the Jews and Syrians, xx. viii. 7 
Bq eae ae Antiq. xviii. vi, 6, 
ibe, Antig. ni Iv, & 
Selene, queen of Syris, otherwise called 
eicarnes, Ania xvi 
leucus posscsees Syria after the death 
of Alexknder the Great, Antig. i 15 
he is called Nicator (the conqueror, 
©. iii, sect, 1; his bounty towards the 
Tews, ib. 














INDEX. 
ton of An-/Shsrezer, Antig, x. i. 5. 
Sheds, 


Antig. i 
Shechem, the place of Joshua's habila- 
ib. tion, Antig, ¥. i. 19, 98, 
ife, Antig,‘Bhochemites meet Alezander the Groat, 
‘Antig. xi. their kindred with 
Selitua, or Ghallom, Antig.xiix.1. | Bagusl, Mower’ fither-indaw, viv. 3. 
Sem, o Sham, Aniigiiv.1; Ri pos-| Shekel, coin, equal. to, four Attic 
tetity, ©. vi. aect. 4. drackme, Antig. ii. vii, 
Somegar, or Samgur, Antiq. x.vii. 2. | Shem, Anta iw ls he ‘posterity, 
Semel, or Shem, the son of Gert Ati iq. |_ vi. sect. 
Se ease ay and e 2c | Shemeber, Ling of Zeboim, Antg. ix. 1. 
wee I Be igpat to death by Gelomon, | shield covered the lft ey in wat, Anti. 
(tiv. 














Semelins, An ig xi. i. Shield, a token of league betwoen -_ 
Sempronias (Cals), won 1 of Caius, Antig.| ‘Jewa and Roman, Aa 

Shimei, son of Gera, Antig. vii. 4; ee 
sSenobur, & Shewoebu, Antiq. i. xi sect. 2; c xvii, sect. 1; pat to 





Sanmmeliels: makes rat on Hegskia, cath by Solomon, viii. i.5. 

‘Antiq. is death, sect. 5, "| Ships acnt to Pontus and Thrace under 
Senate of Rome's decree couceraing the| | Ahazith, son of Abb, Anti, 3. 4. 
Tews, Antiq, xii. x. 6; they renew|Shishak, or Sesac, king of Egypt, Antiq. 

their league with the Jews, xiv. vili.5;) vii. ¥.3; and viii vil. 8; o. x, sect. 3, 
Another sere of these’ omeeraing |Sibas, or Zibah, Antiq. 7 ¥.55 crix, 
the Jews, c. x, sect, 19. ed man, c. xi. sect, 3. 

ars borat, Anta. xviix.93 taken | Sibbechad, the Hittite, Antig. va 2. 

Josephus, Life, sect, 67. Sicarii, or danditti, flee to Alexandria, 
Seraiah, ghey priest, Antiq. x. vili.5,6. | Was, vii. x. 1; cannot be forced to 
Bereboras, Antiq, ai 10. ‘own Caar for their lord, ib. 

Seron, general of the army of Crlesyria, siaton, or Sibon, king of ‘the Amorites, 
Antiq. xii, ¥ \quered, Antig. iv. v. 1, &c, 
Sergent denied both of speech and feet, sien Ant. L vi, 2 
appet 
















or of ‘Tiberias, Life, sect. 


Seth wo of Adam Ang, i Bs ie Silas, tyrant of pring Antig xi, i, 2 
poset’ pers in the Biriad,| Silas, an attendant on king Agrippa 
Sebi, f Egypt Against Aj "Fe aad ub. win Te he Becomes 
ing of Eeypt pion,| vi. 7; and xix, vii becomes 
troublesome to the ‘king, ib.; he is 

Seiten 0 of Seaosteis, ing of Herp). le, oil sect. 3 
Apion, i. sect, 15, Silas a Babylonian, War, iri 25 and 

iii, i 


Bevonty-two interpreters sent by Eleasar, | Silo, a ‘oman caplain, Ant, xiv. xx 
the high pric, wit the Sodus of the PS. ae * 

x 0, sei arial at Silo or Shiloh, a town where the taber 
they ba nacle waa fixed, Antig. v. i. 19, 20. 
the law written upon Peechmeat i in| lve (Havin), governor of Tudeo, War, 

















golden letters, ib ; the} vi. vill. t: 
fen before they fal ito earn won et 2,5. Devon Maun, ro 

tay finish (ho tranalation ix) Slvr of lite value in the days of Solo- 
seventy feo days, ib. mon, Antiq. vill 





Sextus nas, predent of Sri Aste Simoes, wena Grou, War, 
xiv. ix. ar, ix. i | Sinon, oon of Booting, made 
Sala by Section Basra, oxi beck. L. ad Fs 5; ub Sei 

Shatlum, ‘sn oan sed sh depivod x 

mth, mde high-piat, 


Shalmaveser. See Salmanasser. 
tes i 
iadge, Antig, v, iv. 3 sion “son of Bovthe, surnamed Can- 



















oe bon of Anath, meceads Ehud 
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sheran made high-pat,Antig ai. wi. 3; promised to Davy in: wct, 4 
2; be in deprived, sect born, ©, vii. sect. 4; anointed and pro- 
Bimon, son of Cathlas, Wat, iv. iv. 2. claimed King, oxi. oot, 53 anointed 
Simon’ the Just, Elearar’s brother, high- aimed = second time, sect. 
priest, Antig. wil il. 4; 0, iv. sect, 1. n iasrioe Pharaoh's daughter, Ane 
sn son of ni ta igh oy determines the’ case 


‘Antig, xii. iv. 20, 
Sino, the Basco, & prophet aati xvii. 





























tig. 
af eno ‘btiots sect. 2; hin power, 
fgandeurand wiadom, woe. 3, Be. the 





fits out a leet, west. 4; his great riches, 

¢. vii, aect. 23 hia immoderate love of 

women, sect. 5; hin death, sect. 8, 
Solyme, oF Seiem, the old name of Jers 


By Ptolemy his san-fat 
Simon, son of Arinas, Wer, 
Simon, son of Dositheus, Autig, xii, iz. 2. 
Simon, capinin of the [dumeaae at Jera- 











Simon, ot Terauter, ‘Antig. xix. vi. 4. 

Simon, a magician, Antig. rx. vil. 2. 

Simon, a Pharisee, Life, oct. 38. 

Bion’ Puslug, Jovephuvs grandfather, 
Life, sect. 

Simon’ a arrvint of Herod, aumnes the 
crown, Antiq. xvii, x, 6. 

Simon, son of Sanl, War, ii. xviii. 4. 

Simon’ persuades the people to exclude 
Agripps from the temple, Antiq. xix. 


Simenides Agrippa, Josephus’s con, Life, 
nect, 76, 

Siphar, the Ammonite, Antig. vi 
Siscra oppresses the Israelites, An 
1; is killod by Jnel, eect, 4. 
Sisines, Antiq. xi, i, 8; govamor of Syria 

and Phoenicia, e. iv. sect. 4, 
Slaughter, the greatest thal 
one battle, Antiq. viii. xi. 3. 
Sodomites and thei auocites oonquered| "tween those that Sght and those that 
by tho Assyrians, Anti guard the , Antiq. 
Soderaites ap wiekod that they are burnt| Stars supposed to hare 
with fire from heaven, Antig. the sun and moon, Anti 
Sohemus, tetrarch, Antiq. xvii. iii. 2;}Stechus, Antiq. xviii. vi. 7, 
Life, sect, 11, Stephanus, Cesar's servant, Antiq. xx. ¥. 
Sokerus, king of Eimeas, euconeds, his 2. 
(mae eas vil 4; War, 


Sosiua, n Roman captain in Judea, Ant 
riv. 27. 95 xvi, sect 15 joine 
Berd Ant 


_ a Hs Wa | 
xvi, be taken m4 prison 

‘caries him to Anthony, Antiq.xi. 

mm eek ds Wer vil 9, 3. * 
eroes # war, supposed 
sate snes Wr 

of Herod to his army, Antiq. xv. 

'¥. 34 to the people, «xi. tect. 15 


























back a faithful account, sect, 2, 

Spoil of barbarians reponited in Herod's 
temple, Antiq. xv. xi. 3. 

Spoils in war to be sully, divided be- 























4; War, 
Sterility of the country is one of the pun- 
ta forthe sin doe Antiq. 





Bi "i 


Moheraus a Ttures, Anta, xy 7.3 
trays Herod's secret order te Ese 
it . vii, sects 15 is put to 


Solomon, moa of David, Antig. 
vuL. i, 









selene “alow the manners of theis 


‘princes, Antig. viii. x. 2. 
ae 
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Sumober, or Shetneber, king of Zeboim, | Temples of the Cuneanites were to be de- 
Antig. i. ix. 1. molished, Anti. iv. viii, 2, 
Supplicanta in Syria, used to come with a | Temples of foreign natlons not to be plun- 
‘halter about their heads,Antig.viiixiv.| dered, nor their donations taken away, 
fay Zan, Hig of he Mian, Antiq, iv, viii. 10, 
‘Antig, iy, vi, 1 es ‘Temple of Herealee vand Astarte, at, Tyre, 
capita of i Ageippa’s viii. ¥. 8. 
fe ihe ‘Temple’ of Demus and the Groces at 
8 


Bylteus, & m Arsh, at ‘minister to king| Athens, Antiq. xiv. 
5 War re Temple of Beles, at Babylon, Antig. x 














6; ¢, xxvii, sect. to Rome, 

xvi. iz. 2; aoouses Herod Fctore Avgus! Tenpls built by Hered af Samaria, An- 

tus, sect, 8; demands Salome in mar-| _ tig. 

riage, ¢, vii, soct. 63 ia refused because | Temple el at Jerumlem deeeibed, 

Ms not turn Jew, ib. ; 

ral marders, xvii. ili, 2; is ac- 
Tred ehore ‘Augustus by Nicolaus of] 
‘Damascus, Antig, xvi. x. 8; received 
sentence of death, nect. 9. 

‘Siynedrion, or Sanhedrim. See Sanhedrim. 

Syrian oormmodities, Antig. i. sii. 

Byrians’ hatred to the Jews, War, i. 

n king of i 
wii vi. L. 













Viana at Flemais, Antig. xii, 

‘of Dagon at Ashdod or Azot 
xiii iv. 4; of Apollo at Gata, o. xiii, 
sect. 3. 

‘Temple of Jerusster rebuilt by Zerobabel 









it, 
they go on by order of Darius, 
civ. sect. 1, &c.; itis finished inseven 
yen wet 75 sixty cubits lower than 
lomon’s temople, xv. xi, 1; it is plun- 
dered by Antiochus Epiphanes, xii. v, 
4; taken by Pompey, ana its mort hol 
pice wen ly Hor tut withoat dete 
Toent theretoyxiveie. 43 War, il 6 
new built by Herod, Antig. xv, xi. 35 
ume by Tite, War, vin, Kes; 
Tins goe into the most holy lacs, 


in 
ie tame, War, vi, v. 3 it is cele, Tempest Solomon described, Antiq, viii. 
ted after the Babylonian captivity,| iii, 2, &e.; dedicated by Solomon, sect. 
iv. 13 ¢. ¥, sect. 5. 45 foreigners could go but to a certain 
Toble Of show bread), golden, made by| partition wall in Herod's temple, xv. 
Ptolemy, Antig. xii. fi. 7, &.; with} xi. 5; women excluded the two inner 
hin cups, end vials, sect. courta, ib.; open to Samaritans and 
Table, Deiphic, Antig. i ‘other nations for prayer, xi. 
Table in the court of the vid's armory in the temple, ix. vi 
wed tax out of the tonelx treasure remitted 
Tachas, Anti by Demetrius, xiif, i. 3; Daniel’s pro- 
as, An 9. phecy of Antiochus’ profmuation of the 
Tarn, 2 captain of the Awyrians, Antiq. 


il 

Tears, natura) eit of great joy or sorrow, | Terah, Abraham’s father, Anti 

Antiq. xii, Terebinth, or turpentine tree, near ‘eb. 
Teba, ron, uppoted as ol asthe world, Wer, 
Tempte built upon ‘oust Gerizsim, An- 

tig. x. vill. 7; and alii, iff. 4; like to| Terentius, “erin or Tamer Rats Way, 

that at Jerusalem, Teresh, Antig. xi. vi, 4. 
Temple built by Hered near “Paneas, in ‘Teridates, or ‘Firidates, king of Armenia, 

honour of Augustus, Antiq. xv. x. 35) Anti. xx. iii. ; War, vii. vii. 7. 

‘War, i. xxi. 3. Tero, an old sol  Antiq xr. ia Ba, 4 
Temple of the golden calf, War. iv. i. 1. War, i. xxvi charged wit 
gris & Fayrt. many and different, Leary ted Topher i Herod's saben, 

a i fi 





Tavxnwactx built, Antig. iii, vis 15 ite 
pias ‘sect, 2; its purification, ¢, 


ee “(Feat ot) greta 







































iM, 18, 28. 
ii. iv. 3 







‘Thamar, David's i 
Thamar, Absslom 
Rehoboam, Antig. 
Thoumastus, Antiq, xviii. ¥i.6. 
‘Theatres erected at Jerusalem, by Herod, 
‘Antig, xv. viii. 1; War,-i xxi. 8; at 

Conerea, Antiq. xv. ix. 6. 
at bby the law of Moses, 














Theodosius, Antiq, xii. ii, 4 
Theophilus, son of Ananas, deprived of 
the high-prissthood, Antiq. xix. vi. 2. 
‘Theophilus, brother of Jonathan, made 

high-priost, Antig. xviii. ¥. 3. 

‘Thermus, 6 Roman ambassador, Against 
Apion, ii. sect. 5. 

h Pheaataces’s concubine, and 






Theudion, brother of Doris, ‘Antipaters 
mother, Antiq, xvii.iv. 2. 
Thobel, or Tubal Cain, Antiq. i i. 1 
Tholomy, sonof Schemt Anti 2 sxiv.viit, 
sso Spon tet 1838, 
iat woct, 14, A 
aes of Togermab, Antia. i. vi. 1. 
7a ors ‘Alexander, procurstor of Judes, 
Antig. xx. 7. 
‘Tiberiud Alexander, governor of Alexan- 
Sine xviii. a and v. i In 
over to ‘espasian, iv. x. 6, 
Tiberias hee peror, Antiq. xviii. il, 4; 
Ww ys he dary 7, Proce 
5 his skill in as- 



















Tigres, king of Ammonis, Antig, xi 
avi 45 and av. iv 34 ad soil 45 
War iv. 3; 

Tigranes, ic liesander sud Glaphyr, 
“Antiq. xviii. v. 4. 

Timaus, king of Egypt, Against Apion, i. 
eect, 1A. 


Timidiua, Antig. xix. 5. 
‘Timius, a Cypriot, Antiq. xviii. x. 4. 
Timothous, Anti , 83 he is 
ut to Sight by Judas, sect. 4. 
1. 














ig of Armenia, Antic, xx. 

‘Tithes and firet-fruita, given tothe evita, 
‘Antiq. iv. iv. 2; their tithes or tenth 
parte given to the priests, soct. 4; this 
Jaw restored by Hetekiah, ix. xiii. 3. 












Bis aomg, 5. 1; ha amir af Jeroe 
lem, and is to great danger, 
tect. 1, 25 hiv great valogr, eect, 2° 5 
his great concern to save “Terai, 
in, sect 25 and the temple, vi 

3, hia speoch to his eoldiers, 
5; be receives soclamations 
amy, 0. vi. sect, 15 hi 
to the Jewish tyrants, eect. 2; 
he ascribes the conquest of the city to 
¢. ix. sect. 15 ho thanks the army 








iv, sect 
sect. 
the 





ie, cumen i Anton, 2; and 
bect, wi sagt ie CATs 
ried with him for the triumph, i 

approbation of Jovephus's history, Li 
tect. 85; his generosity to Josephus, 


75. 
‘Tobaw’s sone expelled Jerualem, Wasi 


Topuroah, Antiq. i. viel, 

Toparchies (three) or prefocturer, added 
to Judea, Antiq. xl iv. 9. 

Tower of Babel, und th 





‘Trachonites rebel, 
emp "ot the Pharisees, unwritten, 





Trajan captain of th tenth lgion, War, 
‘iti. vii. 31, 


Trandation of the law, made by seventy- 
ine alae: Antiq. xii. ii, 123 Against 


tect. & 

Trou rane (er) Kept in the temple by 
the priests, Antiq. xi. ¥. 2. 

‘Tribes of Tara, end their portions of land 
by lot Anti. v1 22. 

lea to Antiochus 

iq. grext men 

fram euch ‘stbuies, ai 1x83, ple 

money paid the kings of Syria by the 

Jews, xii ten thousand deachinee 

id ‘out of the temple to them, ib. ; 

three hundred talents paid by Jonathan 

to Demetrius for tribute «Iv, set. 95 

° 


















paying such tribute by 

Sines Be Mesniben, =. vl. nec, 6 

‘high-peieets used to 

Mibuisto henge 

own revenues, xi. iv. 15 
forgiven the prin- 


out of their | 





by 
cipal orders of the Jews by Antischus 
the Great, ©. iii. sect. 5. 
‘Triumphal gate at Rome, War, vii. v. 4. 
‘Teiumphal pomp described, ‘War, vii, v. 


4, 5, eo, 
Trophies g Give offence to the Jews, Antig. 


invention and form, Antiq. 


ruth end jjustioe caonplained to be gone 
out of the world, Aatig. xvi. xi. 4. 

Truth and agcaraey to be olmerved by an 
historian, Anti. 3 observed act 

cordingly by Josephus, Tigo neoe 65, 








chem cnee esuee 
an into J 5 im. 
poses npon Simon, ib.; kills Jonsthan, 
fect, 5; be coutee Antiochus, whose 
praise Beveas to be Kinsd; 6. vil pest 
; he is made king the army, ib 
e in killed at Ay oct, 2. 
Teppho. Kin king Herod's Barber, Anti avi. 
4 Wari 
a we Yoleap da vaaling, Antiq. 
iv 9, 
Tubal-Cain, Antiq. i, Hi, 2. 
Tyranniue Prvews, Wary i xix 4 
Tyrannus, ition against Alexander, 
Antiq. xvi. x. 35 ‘War, i. xxv. 3, 
Tyre, when built, An 
‘Tyre, oppremed by 





‘Marion, Ani xe 
xii 1. 


‘Tyre beniged oven mouths by Alerander 
the Great, Antig. 23. viii. 4. 

‘Tyre, the name of a castle built by Hyr- 
canus, Antiq. xii, iv. 1. 

‘Tyrians, their god Baal, Antiq, ix. vi. 6; 
their ancient records, Against Apion, i, 
vect. 175 they heat the Assyrians at 





oNDEX, 


xvil. x. 93 Wat, i, 
A 





ie Peto 


twenty talents | Vash, wife ot king Artaxarces, Antig = 


vats, Antig. riz. i. 18. 

‘Veils of the tabernacle, Antig. iif. vii. 7. 

Ventidius Banus, bribed by Antigonus, 
Antiq, xiv. aiv, 63 0, xv. sect. 13 sont 
fo revel the: Parthians, War, i. 224 
he kills Pacorus in battle, and defeate 










the Parthians, Antig. xiv. xv. 7. 
Yeraniu, Anti ¥ 
ay 
‘Selews Ani. 
Suen, War, book is and iv. of large, 
Victory docs 


Tere hte but 


don piety 
towards God, Antiq, xii, 
Vindex rebela spain Neto Wasi, 


‘Vine (golden) in Herod's templ 
x ei 2) otis pent to 





2, Antiq. 
0, xiv. 






Vinieits (Marcus), Anti. xi 
‘Virtue ite own roward, Antiq. iv 
‘Virtues (royal), Antiq. vii, xv, 2. 





iii, 2, 








Vitellivg presidentof Syria, Antiq. xv. xi. 
4; War, vii. iv. 25, ae shly treated 
a 9s a6 

ere to enter into 


an alliance with Tratans, iy. tect, 4. 
Vitellius ia made experar after Otho, War, 
iv. ix, 9; he ie alain, c, xi, eect. 4, 
Vitellius Proculus, Antig. xix. vi. 
Ummidius Quadratas, president of Syria, 
‘Antig. xx. i, 2, 
Unexpected eventa the most shocking, 
Antig. ¥. ix, 8. 
Unleavaned bread, Sea Passover. 
Voice heard in the temple, War, 
Vologenses, Hing © of Partin, 















Volumniue, procurator of Syria, Antiq, 
i, ix. Lc. xi. sect. 8; War, i. xxvii, 








Vonones, Antiq. 


x 
ca, ‘Antig. ix. xiv. 2, their fara of | Vow of *Sephtia to merifice his daughter, 


Supiter Olympius, vi 3 Against 
Apion, i. sect, 185 of Hereules, ib. 5 of] 
Astarte, ib. 


vB 





‘Vazanun, a decurion, War, if. ix. 7. 
Valerius Gratus, a procurator of Judea, 


Volos Auten Antig. xix. i. 14,20. 
Varo, prosident of Syria, Antiq. xv. x. 1. 
Varus (Quit ii President of Syria, 
» ix. sect. 3; Life, 








he comes to succour 


neither lawful nor acceptable to God, 
.¥. vii, 10, 





bis acta and encomium, 
he burs incense inthe temple, 
is smitten with the leproay 








‘Andes for ‘outing the priest's office, ib, 
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Wan not begun with foreign nations tl) Zachariah, ton of Abas, in sin by Mas. 
ambassadors are sent, Antiq. iv. vii 41;| aeiah, Antiq, ix. xii. 

nd ¥. ii. 9. Zadec, or Sadoc, fae priest, Antiq. vii. 

‘Wear (laws of) among the Jews, Antiq.iv.| ii; © ¥. sect. 4; © x. unct, i, 

viii. 41, &c, ; Against Apion, ii sect. ‘ect, 8; €. xiv. sect. 45 and vill. i 

‘War (Jewish), whence begun, War, ii.| andx. vii. 6. 
. xiv. nect, 45 ¢. Xv. beet. 55 ¢. Zalmanoe, captain of the Midianites, 


vii. sect, 1, 8c. 
Water of Bethlehem, offered to God by Zamarh > Babylonian Jew, Anta. xvi, 














David, Antiq, vii, xii 4 i, 3. 
Water (soa). See Sea. Zarepheth, or Sarepta, the widow's habi- 
Witch, or neoromantic woman of Endor,| tation, Antiq, viii. xi 








comforta Saul, Antig. vi air. 34 hot] Zealots, War, iv. iii. 9, Wyle: 
eulogium, sect. 4, 5 fee, ; ©. neck. 1, 55 
Women’s power Zeb, or Zeed, coptain tie) Miiieaten 
cunning in preventing accusations, ii. v.| _ Antiq. v. vi. 5 
5 their drew forbidden men, iv. zens, mother of Jehoiakim, Antiq. x, 
43; foroign women not to be meddled| _ v. 2. 
with by Jows, xii.iv. 6; when divorced, 
cannot marry another 
mer husband's consent, xy, vii. 10; Per- 
sian women, or wives, not tobe seen by| sect. 2; calls for ‘erumiah's aired 
atrangere, x. vi. |; not allowed to be in carried captive to Baby- 
witnesses, iv, vii. 15, tect, 2; his death, sect. 7. 
Zedina ‘(Alscender), ‘king of Syria, is con- 
‘Xawratous, the Syro-Macedonian name sperel ty Antiochus irypus, and dies, 
of the Jewish month Nisan, Antig. i.|  Antiq. xiii. 
ii, B, and #0 elaowhere, Zebul, Antig. ei 
Xerxes succeeds Darius, Antig. xi. v. 1) Zeno, styled Gp tyrant of Philadel- 
hia letter to Ezra, ib, phia, vil. Le 
Xylophoria, a Jewish festival, when they| Zonodoras, Antiq. xv. x. 1, &c.; War, i. 
‘carziod wood to the temple for the sa-| _ xx. iv.; hia death, Antig. xv. x. 8. 
crifices, War, ii, xvii. 6. Zerah, an Ethiopian king, Antig, vii, xii, 
1; defeated by Asa, vect. 1, 2. 
Yaar, two beginnings of Jewish year, Zeruiah, Antiq. vi. xiil, 9. 















Zodskiab, a false prophet,Antig. 









Antiq. i. 4. 3 Zina, Saul’ freed-man, Antig. vil. ¥. 2. 
‘Your (Great), w period of six hundred) Zilleb, Lamech’s wife, Antig . ii. 2. 
comsnon years, Antig. i. ii, 9. Zim, prince of the Simeonites, Antig. tv. 
vie 10; his speech againet Moves, sect. 
Zanprut, a prince of the Arabians, Antig.| 11, 
xii. iv. 8. “ion Kills Bla, Antiq vit. 85 hi 


Zabidus, an Tdumesn, Against Apion, i, 
‘sect, 10. 






Zacharioh, king of Lernel, Antiq. ix.x. 85 
hia death, ¢. xi, sect. 1. Zobs (king of), Antic 

Zachariah, son of Seboinds, » prophet, is| Zoilus, a tyrant, Ai 
stoned, Antiq. ix. viii. 3. 

Zachariah the prophet, Antiq. xi &o, 

Zacharan, con of Baruch, War, i. v.44] Zar, king of the Midianite, Ant. ir i 

he is murdered in the temple, Ie 
Zacharina, son of Phalek, War, i i 
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